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PARLOUR    CULTIVATION — FERNS. 


"  In  princely  halls  and  courts  of  kings 
Its  lustrous  raj'  the  diamond  flings, 
Yet  few  of  those  who  see  its  beams, 
Amid  the  torchlight's  dazzling  gleams, 
As  bright  as  though  a  meteor  shone. 
Can  call  the  costly  prize  their  own  ; 
But  gems  of  every  form  and  hue 
Are  glittering  here  in  morning  dew  ; 
Jewels  that  all  alike  may  share 
As  freely  as  the  common  air." 

E  are  glad  to  see  that  the  taste  whiich  has 
sprung  up  among  the  ladies  for  hanging  bas- 
kets of  growing  plants,  is  extending  itself  to 
Wardian  cases  and  Aquariums.  We  would  not 
insinuate  that  a  cultivated  woman  was  not  the 
greatest  attraction  a  drawing-room  can  pre- 
sent ;  but  when  we  see  adornments  of  living 
plants  in  a  living  apartment,  the  first  impres- 
sion that  a  cultivated  mind  inhabits  it  is  rarely 
erroneous.  No  matter  how  simple  the  vase, 
or  how  common  the  flower,  if  the  first  is  neat 
and  the  second  in  health,  we  know  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest ;  we  also  soon  discover  that 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  in  progress;  that  the 
caretaker  reads,  observes  as  she  goes,  and 
enjoys  accordingly.  A  plate  of  moss  under  a 
simple  glass  vase,  or  even  exposed  and  well 
sprinkled  thrice  a  day,  attracts  us-;  and  we  feel 
at  home  here,  a  thousand  times  more  than  in 
the  presence  of  gilded  furniture  or  the  most 
expensive  or-molu  ornaments. 

When  once  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from 
such  cultivation  as  can  be  accomplished  within 
doors,  it  is  surprising  how  readily  we  learn  the 
simple  conditions  of  health  which  plants  require;  that  difficulty  conquered 
the  pleasure  daily  grows  by  success,  and  home  becomes  a  place  of  delight  ; 
the  aid  of  books  brings  new  thoughts,  new  pleasures;  the  possessor  no 
longer  seeks  in  vain  show,  admiration  from  abroad;  her  love  turns  to  her 
pets  whose  daily  progress  is  the  theme  of  thoughts  gradually  growing  in 
intensitv  till  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  she  gains  a  life-long  pleasure  in 
the  study, of  nature's  works;  exclaims  "Who  would  live  contentedly,  or  con- 
sider a  sitting-room  furnished,  without  either  a  Ward's  case  or  an  Aquarium  ?" 
As  to  outlay  and  trouble  of  management  these  are  the  cheapest  and  most 
interesting  adornments  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  expense  may  be  considered 
at  an  end  when  the  case  has  been  purchased  and  stocked;  after  that  the 
less  it  is  touched  the  better;  dust  cannot  creep  into  its  crevices,  to  mar  the 
freshness  of  the  gems  within,  while  daily,  whether  in  library  or  boudoir  it 
is  an  object  of  intense  interest. 

A  simple   plan  is  to  procure  a  vase   of  any  material   and  throw  over  it  a 
Kr  glass    shade,   as   represented.      Ferns   grown    within,    exceed  greatly  the  i 
Libeauty  of  those  grown  in  the  open  air.     Though  we  cannot  have  the  moun-  1 
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tain  dells,  the  creeping  woodbine  coverts  or  the  rocky  water-fall,  we  may- 
have  the  emblems  of  them  iii  our  little  rural  paradise;  we  may  have  the 
Ferns  to  suggest  such  things  when  frost  and  snow  cover  all  nature's  bosom, 
and  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  pleasures  of  the  scenes  of  spring;  remem- 
brances of  fragrance  from  the  green  world  that  sweeten  the  oft  otherwise 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  march  of  life. 

It  must  be  a  pure  and  simple  taste  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  culture  of 
plants  with  no  gaudy  blossoms  to  attract  vulgar  remark,  which  have  few 
claims  on  our  attention  beyond  their  botanical  interest,  and  chaste,  simple, 
outlines,  their  rare   shades  of  green   and  brown,  and  methods  of  growth 


neither  noticed  nor  cared  for  by  minds  unschooled  to  simple  elegance  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  form. 

Procure  your  ferns  in  country  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  woods,  along 
the  banks  of  brooks  where  there  are  many  decayed  tree  trunks,  and  amongst 
rocks.  In  removing  these  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out  the  root-stock  in  as 
complete  and  uninjured  a  state  as  possible,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  soil  can 
be  brought  away  with  the  plant  it  is  all  the  better.  A  tin  box  to  bring 
them  home  in,  covered  over  with  wet  moss,  is  useful;  plant  as  speedily  as 
possible,  using  potsherds  for  drainage,  keep  them  in  the  shade,  and  moisten  the 
earth  occasionally.     The  small  ferns  are  most  suitable  for  parlour  culture. 
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In  gardens,  select  a  shady,  moist  situation,  and  wi 
have  as  fine  a  hardy  fernery  as  you  can  desire.  T 
ferns,  is  three  parts  of  rather  light  fibry  earth, 
and  one  part  fibry  loam  ;  but  the  beginner  can- 
not err  who  employs  the  earth  the  plant  was 
found  luxuriating  in  out  of  doors.  It  need  not 
be  made  fine,  but  used  on  the  surface  in  pieces 
varying  in  size,  the  fiuer  near  the  roots,  the  sur- 
face as  rough  as  in  nature's  treasury. 

We  do  not  urge  these  pleasures  on  any;  but 
certain  we  are,  that  few  more  refining  ones  can 
be  pursued.     The  mind  gradually  learns 

"  To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be." 

Charles  Lamb. 

A  few  good  specimens  of  mosses  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  a  fernery,  particularly  if 
some  of  the  scarlet  caps  be  introduced.  Ferns 
and  mosses  seem  naturally  to  be  inseparable 
companions,  and  should  not  be  parted;  a  fact 
enunciated  in  the  following  lines,  which  contain 
a  valuable  moral: 

FERNS    AND    MOSSES; 

OR,    THE  LINKS   BY   WHICH   SOCIETY   IS  HELD   TOGETHER. 

"  There  was  Fern  on  the  mountain,  and  Moss  on  the  moor — 

The  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mosses  the  poor ; 

And  the  glad  breeze  blew  gaily— from  heaven  it  came— 

And  the  fragrance  it  shed  over  each  was  the  same ; 

And  the  warm  sun  shone  brightly,  and  gilded  the  Fern, 

And  smiled  on  the  lowly  born  Moss  in  its  turn  ; 

And  the  cool  dews  of  night  on  the  mountain  Fern  fell. 

And  they  glistened  upon  the  green  Mosses  as  well. 

And  the  Fern  loved  the  mountain,  the  Moss  loved  the  moor 

For  the  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mosses  the  poor. 

But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  high — 

Oh  !  the  Ferns  they  were  broken,  and  withered,  and  dry  ; 

And  the  Moss  on  the  moorland  grew  faded  and  pale ; 

And  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  shrank  alike  from  the  gale. 

So  the  Fern  on  the  mountain,  the  Moss  on,the  moor. 

Were  withered  and  black  where  they  flourished  before. 

Then  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  they  grew  wiser  in  grief, 

And  each  turned  to  the  other  for  rest  and  relief; 

And  they  phmned  that  wherever  the  Fern  roots  should  grow. 

There  surely  the  Moss  must  live  sparkling  below. 

And  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fierce — 

But  no  winds  and  no  sun  to  their  cool  roots  could  pierce, 

For  the  Fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  Moss  upon. 

Where  the  dew  ever  sparkled  undried  by  the  sun  ;  | 

When  the  graceful  Fern  trembled  before  the  keen  blast,' 

The  Moss  guarded  her  roots  till  the  storm  wind  had  passed. 

So  no  longer  the  wind  parched  the  roots  of  the  one, 

And  the  other  was  safe  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

And  thus,  and  for  ever,  where'er  the  Ferns  grow. 

There  surely  the  Mosses  lie  sparkling  below  ; 

And  thus  they  both  flourish  where  nought  grew  before, 

And  both  deck  the  woodland,  the  mountain,  and  moor." 
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THE    NEW    GEAPES. 

BY  CHARLES    DOWNING,   NEWBURGH,   NEW  YORK. 

I  PROPOSE  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  some  of  the  new  recently- 
introduced  native  grapes,  because  there  are  contradictory  opinions  advanced 
of  some  of  them  that  are  pretty  well  established  here. 

Delaware — First  I  would  notice  the  Delaware  as  that  at  least  has  been 
more  fully  tested  than  the  others.  When  I  first  saw  it  (some  five  or  six  years 
since)  I  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  excellence,  that  I 
immediately  procured  a  vine  and  recommended  it  to  my  friends,  being  con- 
fident from  the  ripening  of  the  wood  almost  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  that 
it  would  prove  hardy  and  be  an  acquisition  on  account  of  its  earliness  as  a 
first-rate  table  and  dessert  fruit,  profitable  for  marketing  and  vineyard  cul- 
ture. At  first  it  was  small  in  berry  and  bunch  and  apparently  but  a  feeble 
grower,  having  been  subjected  for  many  years  to  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  had  dwarfed  its  habit,  but  not  entirely  obscured  its  excellence.  But 
our  friend  A.  Thompson  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  who  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  did  not  fail  to  detect  its  fine  qualities,  and  who  first  brought 
into  notice,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  good. fruit.  And  now  that 
the'prediction  made  to  my  friends  upon  its  first  introduction  has  been  more 
than  realized,  I  will  venture  another  ;  that  is,  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
perhaps  at  our  next  Pomological  Congress,  when  all  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure 
to  award  praise  to  a  deserving  public  benefactor.  It  is  not,  too,  a  feeble 
grower  and  so  unproductive  as  has  been  represented,  as  a  few  statistics 
will  show.  My  own  vine,  without  any  extra  cultivation,  has  made  a  fine, 
growth  of  well  ripened  wood,  and  presented  a  mass  of  thoroughly  ripened 
fruit,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  on  any  other  native  variety  of  the  same  age  ; 
but  before  I  counted  the  bunches  they  were  stolen  and  the  loss  keenly  felt. 
My  adjoining  neighbor  has  a  vine  four  years  old  which  has  borne  this  sea- 
son 70  bunches  of  well  ripened  fruit  proving  very  satisfactory,  and  $100 
was  offered  for  the  vine  but  refused.  Another  neighbor,  on  a  vine  of  five 
years  of  age  with  twenty  shoots  averaging  ten  feet  in  length,  has  60 
bunches,  that  for  size  and  beaut}''  were  a  sight  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see.  Another  adjoining  neighbor  has  vines  commencing  to  bear  freely, 
and  last  fall  he  showed  his  opinion  of  the  grape  and  his  regard  for  a  most 
interesting  family  of  children,  by  purchasing  fifty  more  Delaware  vines  for 
his  family  use  ;  they  were  ^ood  vines  and  well  treated,  and  under  such 
management  never  disappoint  the  grower.  Of  the  quality  of  its  fruit  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  it  agree  in  awarding  it  the  highest  praise;  it 
is  sugary,  aromatic,  and  refreshing,  and  never  cloys. 

Diana. — Of  the  Diana  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  speak;  still  its  charac- 
ter is  often  misunderstood,  and  it  is  often  called  a  feeble  grower;  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous;  and  that,  witli  its  disposition  to  early  ovei'- 
bearing,  is  its  chief  fault.  From  a  good  stock  its  bunches  and  berries  are 
even  at  its  first  bearing  large,  but  the  fruit  improves  greatly  in  size  and 
quality  and  gains  much  in  earliness  as  the  vines  acquire  age.  It  begins  to 
color  and  be  very  good  to  eat  almost  as  early  as  the  Delaware,  but  does  not, 
like  that,  hasten  to  full  maturity  and  on  the  deep,  rich,  dry  soil  in  which 
it  delights  it  will  continue  to  improve  to  the  end  of  our  longest  and  dryest 
seasons,  when  its  fine  qualities  will  surprise  those  who  have  only  been 
acquainted  with  the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
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Both  this  and  the  Delaware  must  still  be  regarded  as  in  the  progressive 
state,  each  season  more  fully  developing  their  superior  qualities  ;  and  the 
past  and  present  season,  so  unfavorable  for  developing  the  flavor  of  grapes 
has  afforded  us  the  test  to  place  them  in  the  highest  rank. 

The  Herbemont  has  been  long  known  and  highly  prized  at  the  South,  par- 
ticularly in  Georgia  and  Carolina  ;  but  is  very  little  known  north  of  Dela- 
ware, although  forty  miles  north  of  New  York  it  has  done  well  the  two  past 
unfavorable  seasons;  and  a  vine  in  Newburgh,  in  a  sheltered  yard,  has  not 
failed  for  years  of  giving  most  abundant  crops  of  delicious,  spicy  fruit, 
whose  berries  are  bags  of  sweet  wine.  The  Herbemont,  besides  giving  excel- 
lent fruit,  is  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes;  being  unequaled  in  vigor,  and 
beautiful  in  its  w^ood  and  foliage.  It  needs  protection  in  winter  and  will  not 
generally  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  ground  north  of  New  York,  except  in 
sheltered  situations.  In  consequence  of  its  greater  vigor  it  requires  more 
room  than  other  varieties. 

Anna. — I  am  now  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  one  that  is  not 
yet  fully  before  the  public;  I  refer  to  the  Anna;  and  it  might  properly  be 
called  the  Anna  Muscat,  as  the  flavor  reminds  one  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  fruited  for  the  first  time  while  my  late  brother  was  living,  who 
thought  highly  of  it,  as  well  for  its  high  flavor  as  for  its  beauty  and  color. 
The  vine  was  purchased  and  removed,  and  like  the  removal  of  most  old 
vines  did  not  succeed  well,  giving  no  good  fruit  and  not  very  healthy  wood. 
I  have  observed  its  progress  during  the  past  few  years  with  much  interest. 
The  vines  that  have  been  grown  from  it  are  vigorous  and  healthy  in  habit, 
much  like  Catawba,  but  with  a  thicker  and  more  firmly  fleshed  leaf,  which 
enables  it  better  than  any  other  except  Delaware,  to  resist  mildew.  It  also 
ripens  its  wood  early  and  has  so  far  proved  perfectly  hard3\  Its  bunches 
and  berries  ai-e  large  and  only  moderately  compact  in  this  respect,  much  like 
Catawba,  peculiarly  dotted  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  color  varies 
from  greenish  to  pearly  white,  and  sometimes  light  amber.  The  flesh  is 
juicy  and  has  generally  a  considerable  degree  of  adhesiveness  at  its  centre, 
but  much  less  acidity  than  the  Catawba.  The  flavor  is  rich  and  pecu- 
liar, but  sugar}',  vinous,  and  spicy,  with  a  fine  pleasant  aroma.  It  ripens 
fully  as  early  as  the  Isabella;  but  like  the  Catawba,  continues  to  improve  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  season, 

Rebecca,  which  formerly  promised  so  highly,  I  must  not  fail  to  notice  by 
an  encouraging  word.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  (and  excessive  propagation  is  the  greatest),  yet  I  believe  that 
any  one  who  gets  a  good  taste  of  this  fine  and  very  rich  fruit  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  be  without  it.  The  past  remarkably  unfavorable  season  has  caused 
some  mildew  to  its  leaves,  but  not  more  than  to  that  old  standard  the  Isa- 
bella; and  this  should  cause  little  distrust  to  its  value,  because  when  the 
vines  become  older  and  stronger  they  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Its  foliage  is  not  ver}'  abundant,  consequently  its 
fruit  bearing  should  be  moderated  by  thinning,  and  its  treatment  should  be 
that  of  a  garden  rather  than  of  an  open  vineyard  variety.  It  is  still  new, 
and  not  fully  tested  out  of  the  garden,  in  which  it  originated,  and  requires 
time  to  enable  it  to  take  rank  as  the  American  Chasselas. 

Hartford  Prolific. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society  held  at 
Rochester  in  1856,  I  spoke  somewhat  in  praise  of  this  grape,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  underrated   by  many  of  the  members  who   compared  it  with  Charter 
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Oak,  &c.  I  consider  it  valuable,  cliiefly  for  its  hardiness,  abundant  bearing 
and  earliness,  as  it  ripened  this  season  earlier  than  any  other  variety  in  my 
collection.  In  quality  it  does  not  equal  Isabella,  but  is  desirable  to  come 
in  for  early  marketing-  in  small  quantities  and  especially  for  the  north.  There 
is,  however,  an  objection  to  it:  as  soon  s.s  ftdly  ripe  it  drops  from  the  bunch. 

Union  Village. — This  variety  has  not  yet  fruited  here  ;  it  is  very  vigorous 
in  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  tested,  has  not  proved  as  hardy  as  the  other 
native  grapes,  but  it  may  become  so  when  fully  established.  Its  fruit  is 
larger  than  Isabella  and  a  little  earlier. 

YoKK  Madeira. — A  hardy  grape,  ripening  its  wood  well,  growth  moderately 
vigorous,  very  productive;  bunch  and  berry  of  medium  size,  very  compact, 
of  pretty  good  quality,  ripening  a  few  days  before  Isabella.  Hyde's  Eliza, 
Canby's  August,  and  also  Baldwin's  Early,  as  I  have  received  it,  so  strongly 
resemble  the   above  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  identical  with  it. 

Clara. — This  new  grape  has  just  commenced  bearing,  and  gives  promise 
of  much  excellence.  It  is  vigorous  and  appears  hardy;  bunch  large;  berry 
good  size,  color  white  and  flavor  excellent.  It  requires  more  time  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  of  its  real  value,  but  I  think  highly  of  it  at  present. 
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This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  deserve  more  attention  than  they  generally 
receive.  As  winter  flowering  green-house  plants  we  value  them  very  highly; 
and  they  bloom  most  profusely  even  where  the  temperature  is  not  kept 
sufficiently  warm  to  flower  heliotropes.  We  place  great  value  on  them  and 
the  Chinese  Primrose  for  green-house  blooming,  as  both  are  easily  managed 
and  flower  well,  without  extra  care  or  cultivation. 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  September  we  shake  out  the  bulbs  from 
the  pots  they  have  occupied  during  summer,  and  having  prepared  some 
good  potting  soil  (we  use  rotted  sods  as  our  only  compost  or  soil  for  potting 
all  our  plants)  the  roots  are  set  in  4  or  6-inch  pots  ;  we  usually  place  the 
smaller  growing  kinds  rather  thicklj^,  as  they  sooner  fill  up  the  pot,  but 
finer  flowers  are  produced  from  good  sized  single  roots.  After  potting,  they 
are  set  in  the  green-house,  on  the  front  shelf,  or  anywhere  most  convenient, 
as  they  will  not  begin  to  form  leaves  for  a  week  or  two. 

Very  little  water  is  required  at  this  period,  indeed  for  a  week  or  two  the 
soil  will  ai^'ord  sufficient  moisture,  if  watered  immediately  after  planting. 
Wet  soil  will  prove  very  injurious  and  prevent  the  growth  of  roots,  but 
when  the  soil  is  rather  dry  the  bulbs  seem  to  root  more  readily  and  they 
certainly  grow  with  more  vigor;  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  water  will  be 
requisite  when  once  the  growth  has  become  vigorous  and  the  foliage  plenti- 
ful. After  they  are  over  the  flowering  period,  less  water  will  again  be 
requisite,  and  a  period  of  rest  follows  the  dying  down  of  the  foliage,  during 
which  time  the  soil  should  not  be  watered,  unless  the  pots  arc  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  we  plunge  them  in  the  soil,  behind  an  arborvitfe  hedge,  where 
the}^  rarely  receive  any  further  care  until  we  look  them  up  for  potting  in 
September. 

There  are  numerous  kinds,  all  are  pretty  ;  many  of  them,  such  as  Bowii, 
exceedingly  so.  0.  hirtella  ;  0.  lutea  ;  0.  pulchella  ;  0.  lepida  ;  O.  purpu- 
rea ;  0.  rubro-flava  ;  0.  geniculata,  and  0.  versicolor,  are  some  of  the  best 
that  we  have  been  able  to  flower  from  time  to  time. — W.,  J^loomhill. 
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This  material  appears  to  have  become  a  considerable  article  of  manufac- 
ture at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  England.  It  is  called  Ransome's  Patent  Siliciojis 
Stone,  respecting  the  excellence  of  which  for  durability,  cheapness,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  into  any  required  design.  Professors  Ansted, 
Faraday,  and  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  have  given  very  high  testimonials. 
It  is  prepared  by  an  entirely  new  process,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  sandstone  of  excellent  quality.  The  cost  of  sculpture  is  saved  by  the 
moulding  of  it  to  the  required  form  in  the  process  of  its  production.  That 
it  is  cheap  may  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  the  fountain  here  engraved  from 
one  of  Mr.  Ransome's  designs,  is  sold,  exclusive  of  rock-work  for  about 
forty  dollars,  its  entire  height  being  five  feet  from  the  base.  Some  years 
ago  Austin's  Patent  Stone  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  his  workmen  in  our 
northern  cities,  but  it  did  not  stand 
the  climate.  We  believe  Ransome's 
is  entirely  a  superior  article,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  its  introduction. 

Other  materials  are  nowemploj'cd 
for  useful  purposes  in  place  of  real, 
solid,  costly  stone,  to  which  we  can 
only  call  attention.  There  is  a  sub- 
stance called  Rangoon  tar,  and  a 
pitch  at  Trinidad  possessing  remark- 
able properties.  A  pitch  lake  pro- 
duces an  article  already  much  used 
as  an  Anti-oxide  Paint,  for  the  bot- 
toms of  ships,  for  metal  pipes,  roofs, 
&c.,  but  its  applications  are  many, 
defying  as  it  does  the  sun  and  the 
waves.  This  melted  pitch  may  be 
mixed  with  other  materials,  and  "^^^3 
light  stones  coated  with  it  become 
as  hard  as  granite  ;  it  is  a  good 
substance  for  repairing  under-water 

foundations.  It  can  be  cast  into  water-pipes  more  durable  than  iron,  and 
at  legs  expense,  and  without  risk  of  imparting  any  offensive  taste  to  the 
water.  This  has  been  successfully  done  and  Port  Spain  is  supplied  with 
water  very  economically  with  such  pipes. 

Rubble  is  now  made  economically  in  France  with  concrete,  as  it  was  by 
the  Romans,  not  only  for  foundations  but  for  large  domes  and  arches.  The 
cement  works  at  Vassy  now  produce  cement  for  this  purpose  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  bridges  at  Paris 
have  been  repaired  with  it,  two  having  been  built  entirely  of  it  in  a  very' 
short  time.  Mr.  Rennie,  the  civil  engineer  has  brought  the  subject  promi- 
nently forward  in  England  and  has  shown  that  concrete  may  be  much  more 
extensively  used  in  engineering  and  other  works  than  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  another  article  by  which  damp  and  water  are  set  at  defiance;  it 
is   called  Water-Glass,  or  oil  of  Flint.     It  is  a  preservative  against  fire,  a 
ood  glaze,  stiffener,  &c.,  a  varnish  for  metal  pipes,  rendering  them   as 
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smooth  and   clean  as   ^lass.     A  Water-Glass  Company  has   been  formed  in 
England  to  give  full  effect  to  the  invention. 

Wood  also  claims  attention.  Portable  Swiss  chalets  are  constructed  by 
machinery,  so  as  to  be  erected  in  any  spot  in  three  or  four  days.  Capital 
things  for  folks  who  want  a  temporary  residence,  while  trying  whether  a 
locality  will  suit  them  or  not:  they  may  now  carry  their  house  with  them 
from  place  to  place.  A  sportsman  may  have  a  picturesque  shooting  lodge 
set  up  for  his  sojourn,  or  an  angler  a  fishing-lodge,  or  boat-house,  fashioned 
to  suit  the  landscape.  And  now  that  wood  can  be  rendered  all  but  imperish- 
able and  fire-proof,  wooden  chalets  may  be  occupied  with  safety. 


ENGLISH    STRAWBERRIES    versus    NATIVES. 

BY  D.  M.  RICHARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  last  volume,  Mr.  Saul  in  speaking  upon 
strawberries,  asserts  that  the  foreign  varieties  succeed  better  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  City,  than  our  American  sorts. 

That  ''Doctors  will  differ"  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  that  holds  good  in 
almost  every  profession.  From  my  own  observations  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  with  Mr.  Saul,  that  the  English  varieties  are  superior  or  even  equal 
to  the  leading  American  varieties,  even  in  the  "District  of  Columbia." 

To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are  several  things  requisite, 
fine  flavor,  good  size  and  appearance,  hardiness,  regular  and  good  crops 
with  the  least  labor,  and  the  nearest  we  can  have  all  these  qualities  combined 
in  one  fruit,  the  more  profitable  it  is.  Now  how  will  strawberries  compare 
with  this  standard. 

For  some  ,years  past  the  Alice  Maud,  has  been  grown  more  extensively 
for  the  Washington  Market  tlian  any  other  variety,  Hovey's  Seedling  ex- 
cepted, and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  "  little  scarlet  ;"  it  burns  out  in 
summer,  freezes  out  in  winter,  the  fruit  is  deficient  in  color  and  flavor  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  size,  and  in  very  favorable  seasons 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  selling  for 
twenty  cents  a  quart,  when  Hovey's  would  be  bringing  fifty  cents. 

As  for  the  Victoria  and  Kitlej^'s  Goliath,  they  may  have  done  well  in  1857. 
I  saw  them  the  last  season  a  perfect  failure,  while  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's 
Magnate,  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  several  other  American  varieties  aside  of 
them  were  loaded  with  magnificent  fruit. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bayne,  a  horticulturist  of  high  standing  and  perhaps  tlie  most 
extensive  orchardist  and  strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington, has  tried  several  hundred  foreig'n  varieties,  and  that  too  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  he  has  thrown  them  all  away  as  worth- 
less for  our  climate,  not  finding  one  that  would  compete  with  our  best 
natives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  equal  cultivation  our  leading  American  straw- 
berries will  throw  every  foreign  variety  far  in  the  back  ground  as  a  profit- 
able market  fruit.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bayne,  and  if  I  am 
no.t  mistaken,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canmiack,  and  nearly  every  straw- 
^J, berry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  City. 
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A    PLEAS  IN  G    SCENE. 

BY  A.  W.  D.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Did  it  strike  you,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  were  tracing  so  truthfully  the  pic- 
tures on  the  side  of  our  beautiful  mountain,  what  fine  opportunities  the 
declivities  below  some  of  our  best  houses  presented  for  terraces  and  balus- 
trades ?  There  could  be  nothing  made  to  the  hand  more  attractive  for  the 
purpose.  Pray  insert  the  following  ideal  landscape,  and  let  us  see  if  some 
one  of  our  wealthy  men  of  taste  will  not  attempt  something  like  it.  A 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  a  second  terrace  of  double  the  width  of  the 
first,  and  laid  out  as  an  elaborate  flower  garden  on  a  ground  of  turf,  with 
fountains,  statues,  vases,  and   one  or  two  higiily  wrought  tables  and  seats 


of  elegant  patterns,  would  be  most  effective.  Descending  the  steps  you 
would  face  the  finest  views  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  tubular  bridge,  the 
distant  hills  and  mountains,  and  all  the  charms  of  landscape  here  displayed 
with  such  a  lavish  hand.     "Ah!  Bellagiol  how  well  I  remember  thee!" 


HORTICULTUEAL    COURTESY. 

To  one  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been  derived  from  intimacy 
with  men  in  the  crowded  avenues  of  trade,  the  noisy  political  caucus,  or 
the  contaminating  precincts  of  the  bar-room,  the  country  and  rural  pursuits 
seem  eminently  fitted  to  develope  all  the  finer  elements  of  man's  nature. 

Wearied  with  the  city  and  all  its  evils,  he  procures  a  country  home  and 
devoting  to  its  improvement  all  the  appliances  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  he 
sees  growing  around  him  his  crops,  his  trees,  and  his  garden,  and  in  the 
intense  enjoyment  resulting  from  his  pursuits,  ho  feels  his  moral  and  religious 
nature,  and  his  aesthetic  qualities  developing  to  a  degree  that  is  perfectly 
wonderful  to  himself.     He  thinks  the  result  must  be  the  same  with  others. 
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and  with  his  own  heart  full  of  the  warm  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  he 
mingles  with  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  horticultural  editors.  Among 
them  he  finds  some  whose  minds  have  been  developed  as  his  own,  but 
among  a  large  class  he  is  startled  and  shocked  to  find  jealousies,  bickerings, 
bitter  and  insulting  words,  and  a  degree  of  ill  nature  that  put  to  flight  all 
his  nice  theories  respecting  the  soul  enlarging  and  elevating  tendencies  of 
Horticulture.  His  theory  was  a  fair  deduction  from  a  sound  philoso'phy, 
but  unfortunately  not  sustained  by  fact. 

These  jealousies  and  bickerings  of  those  who  either  sell  or  write  about 
plants  for  a  living,  has  destroyed  many  promising  Horticultural  Societies 
through  the  country,  prevents  the  success  of  those  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  and  would  eifectually  destroj^  another  were  it  not  for  the  rich  endow- 
ment which  holds  it  together.  I  have  been  led  to  think  of  these  things  by 
an  article  in  the  November  number  of  Hovej^'s  Magazine  upon  Dwarf  Pear 
culture,  in  which  "  whining"  and  other  opprobrious  and  insulting  epitliets- 
are  applied  directly  to  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  indirectly  to  all 
whose  expressions  are  adverse  to  Dwarf  Pears. 

The  whole  article  is  so  abusive  that  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  but  rather  from  some  one  who  has  no  conception 
of  such  qualities  as  courtesy,  good  breeding,  and  gentlemanly  language. 
The  Editor  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  the  Horticultural  world  to  explain 
why  such  an  article  obtained  admission  to  his  columns. 

Unless  Horticultural  Magazines  will  steadily  avoid  all  personalities,  the 
Editors  may  rest  assured  that  no  man  who  has  any  self  respect  will  write 
for  or  read  them. 

Editors  may  respond  that  they  do  not  care  for  this,  but  thej^  have  no  right 
to  deprive  the  horticultural  public  of  the  opinions  of  experienced  men. 

What  is  tlie  whole  history  of  this  Dwarf  Pear  controversy  ? 

Some  nurserymen  and  amateurs  about  Boston  were  successful  in  growing 
Dwarf  Pears  in  their  gardens,  under  high  culture.  A  nurser3^man  on  Long 
Island,  charmed  with  the  results  he  saw  at  Boston,  planted  ten  years  ago 
an  orchard  of  four  acres  of  Dwarf  Pears.  He  ploughed  deep,  manured 
highly  (about  $100  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre),  selected  trees  of  the  best 
quality  of  the  five  best  sorts  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  gave  them  throughout  full  garden  cul- 
ture. The  first  two  or  three  years  were  highly  encouraging.  The  trees 
grew  so  luxuriantly,  and  bore  so  abundantly  that  he  considered  the  question 
settled,  and  wrote  an  article  for  the  Horticulturist^  accompanied  by  an  array 
of  figures  to  prove  that  orchards  of  Dwarf  Pears  were  profitable  beyond 
all  previous  calculation. 

This  article  was  widely  copied  and  inserted  in  a  book  on  Fruits  prepared 
by  a  well  known  Nurseryman  at  the  AVest,  whose  sales  of  Dwarf  Pears 
were  doubtless  largely  increased  by  it,  for  people  will  be  taken  by  figures, 
however  deceptive  they  may  sometimes  be.  A  year  or  two  subsequent  to 
this,  however,  the  writer's  orchard  began  to  flag.  Being  rather  a  pet,  it 
was  cared  for  in  every  possible  waj'-,  fed,  nursed,  trimmed,  and  trained,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  writer  after  ten  j'-ears  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  was  mistaken,  and  to  feel  that  in  common  honesty  he  was  bound  to  tell 
it  to  the  public,  although  a  part  of  his  business  was  to  sell  dwarf  pears.  He 
did  tell  it.  He  was  preceded  and  followed  by  others  who  told  the  same  ; 
story.     Men  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,   and   elsewhere,  who  had  ex-  ( 
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pended  large  sums  upon  Dwarf  Pear  culture,  and  v:)lio  had  no  possible  inter- 
est in  giving  a  false  impression. 

One  would  think  tliat  these  gentlemen  had  a  perfect  right  thus  to  express 
their  opinion,  and  that  in  this  expression  the}^  were  entitled  to  common 
courtesy.  Reasonable  men  would  readily  understand  that  Dwarf  Pears 
might  succeed  about  Boston  if  they  would  not  succeed  any  where  else,  that 
they  might  succeed  in  a  garden,  Md>ile  they  would  fail  with  orchard  culture. 
But  our  Massachusetts  friends  were  not  willing  to  hear  a  word  against 
their  favorite  dwarf,  and  were  as  much  surprised  that  New  Yorkers  and 
Pennsylvanians  could  not  grow  Dwarf  Pears,  as  the  Feejee  Islanders  would 
be  that  they  could  not  grow  Bread  fruit. 

They  said  it  was  owing  to  poor  culture,  while  some  of  them  at  least 
knew  that  an  amateur  near  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  of  large  wealth  and 
quicker  intelligence,  had  experimented  as  largely  with  all  the  varieties, 
and  cultivated  as  highly  as  any  fruit  grower  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  is  now  compelled  to  give  up  Dwarf  Pears  as 
unsatisfactory. 

If  these  Massachusetts  gentlemen  should  simply  say,  "it  maj^be  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  other  localities  does  not  suit  Dwarf  Pears,  but  we  know 
that  we  can  grow  them  profitabl}^"  it  would  be  all  very  fair,  but  when  their 
best  pomologists  stigmatize  all  expi'essions  adverse  to  their  favorite  as 
attempts  to  '•'•lorite  doioyiV  Dwarf  Pears,  then  their  position  becomes  offen- 
sive and  discourteous.  They  must  see  that  if  fair  expressions  of  opinion 
are  so  characterized,  it  will  soon  be  difficult  to  elicit  any  horticultural  infor- 
mation from  those  best  qualified  to  give  it.  It  was  evident  to  thinking 
men  at  the  late  Pomological  Convention,  that  this  spirit  of  intolerance  was 
increasing,  and  unless  checked  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  Pear  controversy  has  been  unfortunate.  We  once 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  courtesies  and  amenities  recognized  among  gen- 
tlemen, would  generall}^  prevail  among  all  interested  in  Horticulture.  The 
article  which  has  furnished  our  text,  does  not  give  us  much  encouragement. 

We  hope,  however,  that  such  may  not  be  frequent,  and  that  every  cultiva- 
tor of  trees  and  plants  will  always  remember  that  in  the  mj^sterious  pro-' 
cesses  of  nature,  success  is  not  always  the  test  of  truth;  that  while  climate 
and  soil  differ,  there  will  ever  be  different  results,  and  that  no  man  or  com- 
munity of  men  can  justly  claim  all  knowledge  or  all  experience,  or  announce 
to  the  world  that  wisdom  dies  with  them. — S.  B.  P.,  Flushing.,  L.  I. 
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Mr.  Editor:  Mr.  John  Fiske  Allen,  in  your  November  number  page  516, 
writing  about  grapes,  remarks  :  "  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  satisfy 
myself  that  there  really  was  any  permanent  difference  between  the  White 
Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine."  It  is  quite  certain  the  grape  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Nice  by  Mr.  Allen,  is  not  the  same  as  grown  under  that  name 
in  England. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Rivers'  Catalogue  (an  excellent  authorit}^)  I  find  it 
Idescribed  thus  :      "  Berries  round  ;    medium  size  ;    greenish  white  ;    sweet 
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and  agreeable  ;  not  rich  ;  bunch  very  large,  often  weighing  several 
pounds."  This  agrees  with  Thompson  in  his  description  of  the  variety- 
cultivated  at  Chiswick. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  at  great  labor  and  expense  cultivated  fruits 
from  all  available  places,  fruited  and  corrected  the  nomenclature,  and  we 
may  safely  suppose  they  are  as  near  correct  as  possible. 

More  than  twenty  years  since  I  have  seen  this  variety  cultivated,  and  in 
great  perfection.  It  agreed  in  all  particulars  with  the  description  of  Mr. 
T.  Rivers.  An  average  bunch  of  this  grape  is  fully  six  times  as  large  as 
an  average  bunch  of  the  Royal  Muscadine.  In  fact,  it  has  the  largest 
bunch  of  any  grape  I  have  ever  seen  ;  not  excepting  Syrian,  Muscats, 
Damascus,  Palestine  and  others.  The  berries  are  small  for  a  bunch  of  such 
a  size — not  larger  than  a  Royal  Muscadine.  When  fully  ripe  they  are 
scarcely  of  as  deep  an  amber  color,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  flavor. 
Indeed,  it  is  considered  in  this  latter  quality  as  very  poor.  It  has  very 
large  shoulders.  In  England  it  is  very  little  cultivated,  as  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  size  of  bunch. 

Royal  Muscadine  is  universally  cultivated  by  grape  growers  in  England, 
and  under  its  other  name  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau,  in  France  ;  and  is  con- 
sidered the  same  grape  by  Thompson,  who  had  opportunities  of  growing 
plants  and  fruiting  from  various  sources,  and  in  this  the  leading  grape 
growers  in  England  agree  with  him. — Joh.v  Saul,    Washington^  D.  C. 
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BY    B.    TAYLOR. 

As  an  ornament  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  a  fountain  and  basin,  or 
small  piece  of  water,  stocked  with  gold  and  silver  fish,  is  generally  admired, 
and  justly  so,  especially  when  we  consider  the  exotic  appearance  and  great 
beauty  of  these  species  of  the  finny  tribes.  I  seldom  see  them  disporting 
in  their  own  translucent  element  without  considering  their  "  culture"  an 
index  of  refinement  and  taste.  Although,  perhaps,  not  directly  connected 
with  the  pursuits  of  gardening  or  flowers,  yet  there  being  now  so  many 
persons  who  keep  them  in  the  house,  along  with  favorite  plants,  ferns,  etc., 
or  in  their  grounds,  and  as  their  management  is  but  imperfectly  understood 
by  many,  a  few  words  on  this  head  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  widely- 
read  work. 

These  beautiful  kinds  of  fish  are  varieties  of  a  kind  of  carp  (  Gyi^rhnis 
auratus),  natives  of  China.  There  are  indeed  so  many  different  kinds 
belonging  to  this  species,  that  M.  de  Sauvigny  published  a  work  {Paris, 
1780),  in  which  he  gave  colored  representations  of  eighty-nine  varieties,  of 
every  different  shade  of  gold,  silver,  orange,  brown,  and  purple.  They 
vary  also  in  their  tails,  which  are  sometimes  double,  and  sometimes  triple; 
and  in  their  fins,  which  are  much  longer  and  larger  in  some  varieties  than 
in  others.  The  gold  fish  was  first  brought  from  China  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  Dutch,  about  1611;  and  a  few  specimens  were  soon  after  pur- 
chased at  an  enormous  price  by  the  Portuguese,  who  appear  to  have  first 
brought  it  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  continued  for  some  time  to  sell  their  fish 
at  exorbitant  prices;  but,  breeding  rapidly  in  Portugal,  the  Dutch  soon  lost 
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their  monopoly,  and  the  Portuguese  for  many  years  supplied  gold  and  silver 
fish  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  France,  the  first  seen  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  as  a  present  to  Mademoiselle  de  Pompadour,  about  1730;  when  the 
French  courtiers  wore  so  enchanted  with  the  splendor  of  tliis  new  kind  of 
fish,  that  they  called  it  La  JDorade  cle  la  Ghine^  a  name  it  still  retains 
tlu'onghout  France.  The  French  have,  however,  now  so  completely  natural- 
ized this  fish  in  the  Mauritius,  that  it  is  served  at  table  with  the  other  kinds 
of  carp,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  taste,  though  it  has  a  more  delicate 
flavor. 

Though  the  gold  fish  is  a  native  of  a  very  hot  part  of  China,  and  though 
it  appears  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  a  pine  stove  or  orchideous  house  with  us, 
yet  it  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Some  3'ears 
since  Professor  Host,  a  well-known  naturalist  in  Vienna,  chanced  to  leave  a 
glass  globe  containing  a  gold  fish  in  the  window  of  a  room  without  a  fire, 
during  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  a  very  severe  winter.  In  the  morning 
he  recollected  his  poor  fish,  and  examining  the  glass,  he  found  the  water 
frozen  apparently  quite  hard,  and  the  fish  fixed  immovably  in  the  centre. 
Supposing  the  fish  to  be  dead,  he  left  it  in  the  ice;  but,  as  it  was  extremely 
beautiful,  he  took  a  friend  to  look  at  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  that  the  water  had  thawed  naturally,  from  the 
room  becoming  warm  by  the  sun,  and  that  the  fish  was  quite  lively,  and 
swimming  about  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  friend  of  M.  Host 
was  so  much  struck  with  this  remarkable  occurrence,  that  he  tried  a  similar 
experiment;  but  bringing  his  frozen  fish  to  the  stove  to  hasten  its  revival, 
the  fish  died. 

Gold  fish  live  a  very  long  time.  A  few  years  since  there  were  some  in  a 
large  marble  basin  belonging  to  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  which  were  known 
to  have  been  there  more  than  sixty  3'ears,  and  which  are  probably  still 
existing,  as  they  then  showed  no  signs  of  old  age.  They  were  indeed  par- 
ticularly active,  though  larger  than  usual,  and  of  the  most  vivid  colors. 
It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  they  were  all  of  nearly  the  same  size; 
and  this  is  generally  the  case  with  all  gold  fish  kept  in  clear  water,  as  they 
never  breed  in  such  situations.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  gold  fish 
kept  in  glass  seldom  increase  in  size,  particularly  if  the  vase  or  globe  in 
which  they  are  kept  be  small.  A  curious  experiment  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  remark  was  tried  some  years  ago  in  Paris,  Two  or  three  fishes  a 
year  old,  which  measured  two  inches  long,  were  put  into  a  glass  globe 
exactly  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  water  was  changed  every  second  day  in 
sunmier,  and  every  week  in  winter,  as  is  usually  done  with  gold  fish  kept  in 
glass  vessels,  and  they  were  occasionally  fed  with  crumbs  of  bread ;  but  in 
eleven  years  they  had  not  increased  one  line  in  length.  Thc}^  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  globe,  and  thrown  into  a  pond  in  the  garden,  where  there 
w.ere  no  other  gold  fish;  and  when  this  pond  was  drained  at  the  end  of  ten 
months,  the  gold  fish  were  found  to  have  increased  in  length,  one  about 
four  inches,  and  the  other  nearly  five.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that 
gold  fish  never  breed  in  clear  water;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
they  do  breed,  the  young  conceal  themselves  among  the  roots  of  plants,  in 
inequalities  of  banks,  or  among  the  faggots  which  maj'^  have  been  put  in 
for  them.  A  lady  who  happened  to  pull  up  an  aquatic  plant  which  had 
grown  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  in  which  there  were  some  gold  fish,  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  the  roots  appear  alive;  and  on  examining  them,  she  dis. 
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covered  the  movement  to  be  occasioned  by  a  great  number  of  little  dark- 
brown  fishes  which  were  sticking"  to  the  roots.  These  little  fishes  were  the 
fry  of  the  gold  carp,  which  are  taught  by  instinct  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  old  fish  till  the  golden  hue  begins  to  appear  on  their  sides,  which 
it  does  when  they  are  about  an  inch  long.  It  is  said  that  the  gold  carp 
devour  the  fry  of  other  fish,  and  also  their  own,  if  they  see  them  before  the 
golden  blotches  appear. 

When  it  is  wished  to  breed  gold  fish  in  clear  water  in  a  tank  or  basin,  a 
few  faggots  should  be  tlirown  into  the  water;  or  a  sloping  bank  of  gravel 
should  be  raised  in  the  tank,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  will  afford  at  once  a  situation  for  the  old  fish  to  deposit 
their  spawn,  and  a  shelter  for  the  young-  fry.  Some  persons,  when  the 
spawn  has  been  deposited  on  a  faggot,  remove  the  wood  to  another  tank  to 
rear  the  ^  Jung;  but  they  always  do  better,  and  grow  faster,  wlien  bred  in 
a  pond  with  an  earthy  bottom,  and  in  which   plants  grow  naturally. 

In  keeping  gold  fish  in  ponds,  no  care  is  requisite  but  that  of  sprinkling 
a  few  crumbs  of  bread  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  feed 
them;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  any  small  vessel,  the  water  should  bo 
changed  regularly,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  because  the 
fish  will  have  exhausted  the  water  of  the  animalculse,  which  serve  them  as 
food.  The  usual  rule  is  to  change  the  water  in  glass  globes  or  vases  every 
second  day  in  summer,  and  every  week  in  winter;  oftener  if  possible. 

These  little  pets  are  now  distributed  through  the  Union  more  or  less,  but 
by  a  very  little  care  they  might  ornament  every  lake  and  mill  pond.  To 
transport  a  pair  of  gold  fish,  procure  an  old  Portugal  grape  jar,  and  tie  a 
bladder  over  the  mouth  pierced  for  the  admission  of  air;  by  this  means 
they  may  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  if  the  top  is  kept 
up;  any  simple  contrivance  will  answer. 

Many  years  ago  the  pond  which  contained  a  large  family  of  gold  fish,  in 
Pratt's  Gardrn,  Philadelphia,  gave  way  and  the  little  pets  were  all  emptied 
into  the  Fair-mount  dam  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  where  thousands  are  now 
safely  at  home.  The}'^  do  not  take  a  bait,  and  are  consequently  safe  from 
the  anglers.  Why  should  not  all  pieces  of  water  be  thus  populated.  In 
the  clear  waters  of  some  of  our  greater  lakes  they  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental, as  indeed  they  are  wherever  seen. 
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Mr.  Editor. — The  past,  has  been  a  season  of  unusual  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
this  section,  and  indeed  seems  to  verify  the  assertion  that  raising  fruit 
seems  to  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty. 

Grapes  were  the  only  crop  of  Autumn  fruit  in  this  whole  region,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apples.  One  orchard  alone  contain- 
ing a  number  of  trees  of  the  Kearosee.  and  White  Apple  of  which  I  sent 
you  a  few  last  season  (now  called  White  Winesap).  These  trees  had  a  pretty 
good  crop  (I  have  not  known  them  to  fail  twice  in  fourteen  years). 

Can  we  not  select  such  varieties  as  can  be  relied  upon  at  all  times  ?  I 
have  no  trees  to  sell  of  these  varieties,  and  therefore  am  not  interested  in 
bringing  them  out,  but  think  there  may  be  plenty  of  other  good  varieties 
that  will  bear  in  almost  any  season,  if  we  could  get  hold  of  them. 


Why  is  Horticulture  not  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  Common  Schools  ?  Then  men  would  begin  at  the  right  place 
when  undertaking  to  raise  fruit,  and  not  spend  a  fortune  and  years  of  time 
in  learning  by  sad  experience,  what  they  should  have  known  before  they 
commenced. 

Depend  upon  it,  a  lecture  once  a  month  to  the  students  of  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  practical  Horticulture,  would  in  a 
few  years  show  a  change  in  this  important,  useful  and  interesting  branch  of 
industry. 

The  time  has  come,  when  we  may  no  longer  plant  a  tree,  and  say  live, 
grow,  and  bear  fruit  abundantly,  as  of  old  ;  there  are  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  land  is  not  new  as  it  once  was  ;  all  the  insects  of  the  forests  (now 
cut  away)  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  our  orchards.  Bugs,  beeT;';,.s,  borers, 
curculios,  aphids,  «&c.,  in  hosts. 

Clear  away  the  grass  and  weeds  around  the  trunks  in  the  fall  to  prevent 
mice  from  barking,  scrape  off  all  moss  in  the  spring,  wash  the  trunks  with 
strong  soapsuds,  look  out  for  borers,  and  cut  out,  if  any  are  found. 

Prune  every  year  to  avoid  cutting  large  limbs  ;  keep  up  bonfires  on  calm 
nights  in  June,  and  destroy  millions  of  mischievous  insects  ;  when  yoin- 
trees  overbear,  knock  one  half  the  fruit  down  when  half  grown,  and  you  do 
much  towards  securing  a  crop  the  following  year.  Let  no  sods  grow  in 
your  orchards,  raise  no  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley,  in  your  orchards  ;  beans, 
potatoes,  and  corn,  will  be  much  better  ;  and  for  every  good  crop  of  Apples 
or  Peaches,  give  a  good  top  dressing  of  ashes  and  manure.  Smoke  your 
Plum  trees  three  times  a  week  with  burning  leal^ier  and  mouldy  hay,  from 
the  time  the  blossom  has  left  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown. 

Cut  the  worms  out  of  the  Peach  trees,  level  the  earth  again,  and  put  a 
small  circle  of  rock  salt  around  them,  or  an  old  piece  of  strap  iron,  the  rus- 
tier the  better  ;  open  at  one  side  so  as  to  yield  with  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
this  will  be  a  remedy  for  one  year  at  least. 

Some  one,  and  perhaps  many,  will  say,  all  this  is  too  much  trouble,  but  it 
will  pay.  It  has  come  to  be  the  fact  that  the  price  of  fruit,  (like  liberty,) 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

Should  life  be  spared  me,  and  next  season  be  a  fruit  one,  we  will  report 
on  this  same  subject.  Yours  truly,         The  Spy. 

Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  18ih,  18.58. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  daily  paper  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  California  fruits  : 

The  annual  fairs  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Horticultural 
Society,  united,  are  now  open  at  San  Francisco.  What  we  have  written  of 
the  fairs  at  Marysville  may  suffice  as  a  general  desci'iption  of  this,  except 
that  here  is  no  exhibition  of  cattle,  and  no  racecourse.  It  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural fair.  The  display  of  fruits  is  much  larger,  because  this  is  the 
great  central  depot  for  the  State.  In  no  Eastern  State  can  an  exhibition 
be  got  up  of  fruits  of  so  vast  variety,  and  of  specimens  of  such  perfection. 


as  to  show  not  a  blemish.  In  no  country  is  there  such  difficulty  in  award- 
ing premiums,  because  the  general  excellence  is  such  that  it  is  only  shades 
of  difference  which  determine  the  awards  of  merit.  We  shall  not  go 
through  a  list  of  varieties,  because  you  can  scarcely  name  one  that  is  not 
represented  ;  but  we  may  give  some  peculiarities  that  will  interest  every 
horticulturist.  We  were  in  a  position  tliat  gave  us  the  means  of  exact  infor- 
mation. The  apples  are  from  trees  seldom  exceeding  five  years  old  from  the 
graft.  Whether  in  fineness  of  texture,  or  in  fine  flavor,  California  apples 
fully  equal  those  of  Oregon,  and  we  cannot  find  much  if  any  diflference  in 
comparing  the  general  run  with  the  apples  of  Eastern  States.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  of  importance,  viz  :  about  two  thirds  of  your  winter  apples 
become  autumnal  fruit  here,  occasioned  by  the  uniformity  of  the  temperature 
and  other  climatic  causes.  This  is  against  the  profitable  account.  '  By 
reason  of  this,  in  selecting  the  best  winter  apple  for  the  premium,  a  score 
of  nndoubtedly  fine  so-called  winter  varieties  had  to  be  rejected  as  autumn 
apples,  and  the  Northern  Spy  was  decided  to  best  combine,  with  other 
desirable  qualities,  that  of  keeping  for  spring  use.  The  Early  Pearmain 
took  the  prize  as  the  best  summer  apple.  But  as  the  season  is  over  for 
summer  varieties,  the  best  is  probably  not  on  exhibition.  The  Gravenstein 
is  the  fall  apple  pronounced  the  best.  We  hope  to  send  j^ou  pastel  draw- 
ings of  these,  colored  to  life.  Size  is  not  a  material  element  before  the 
judges,  but  longevity  and  general  qualities.  It  is  found  that  different  varie- 
ties of  apples  are  adapted  to  different  soils  and  exposures.  What  does  well  in 
Napa,  ma}'  not  do  at  all  at  Petaluma,  for  instance  ;  and  this  remark  applies 
to  other  fruits.  We  attended  the  convention  of  fruit-growers,  where,  in  the 
usual  practical  way  of  getting  at  things  here,  each  variety  of  every  species 
of  fruit  was  culled,  and  growers  were  interrogated  as  to  their  experience. 
Everybody  in  California  talks  with  ease  and  to  the  point,  and  ever3'thing 
that  is  known  is  thus  elicited.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  intelligence 
and  ready  wit  that  sparkle  at  such  conventions  here,  tempered  with  all 
courtesy  and  good  humor.  There  is  a  keen  relish  for  a  little  bit  of  fun, 
and  persons  who  come  here  to  speak,  should  cultivate  that  branch  of 
eloquence. 

Pears  are  in  large  display.  This  is  especially  the  home  of  the  pear,  the 
plum  and  the  grape.  These  fruits  have  no  enemy  in  California.  The  old 
mission  trees  of  half  a  centur}'^,  and  the  vines  of  nearly  equal  age,  hang 
now  as  full  as  at  first,  without  a  speck  to  denote  deterioration.  The  Bartlett 
takes  the  premium,  but  there  are  plenty  of  nearly  equal  excellence.  The 
flavor  of  the  pear  here  is  superior  to  that  of  the  States.  The  plum  here  is  less 
acid  and  more  flavory.  Of  the  peach  opinions  differ.  We  should  say,  as 
of  the  strawberry',  it  is  scarcely  so  well  flavored  as  in  the  East.  But,  in  all 
other  respects,  these  two  fruits  are  very  fine.  The  peach  does  not  make 
profitable  production  in  what  is  called  the  Bay  country  ;  that  is,  wherever 
exposed  to  the  unceasing  winds  that  sweep  the  country  for  some  thirty  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  grapes  may  be  included.  These  last  are  also 
injured  by  the  summer  fogs  peculiar  to  the  coast.  The  best  section  for 
peach  and  grape  is  undoubtedly  around  Sacramento  ;  and  thence,  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  east  towards  the  mountains,  and  south  to  Lower 
California.  Los  Angeles  has  long  been  celebrated  for  grapes,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable  section  for  their  culture.  Nectarines  are  abun- 
dant ;    but,  this  fine  fruit  comes  with  the  peach,  and   the  retail  market  has 
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not  made  an  adequate  opening  for  it.  Apricots  are  earl}'-,  and  find  quick 
sale.  Prunes  are  on  exhibition,  dried  in  the  air.  Tliese  show  how  well 
adapted  is  this  climate  for  drying-  fruits  to  export.  They  can  be  cured  in 
tlie  open  air,  and  out  of  the  too  dr3'ing'  rays  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  rains  or  dews  while  being  cured,  and  for  these  reasons 
California  dried  fruits  will  take  the  first  rank  in  the  market  of  the  world. 
The  pomegranate,  though  exhibited,  is  a  rare  fruit.  The  climate  is  exactly 
suited  to  its  growth,  but,  like  the  orange,  the  almond  and  olive,  cultivators 
have  not  seen  any  prospect  of  a  profitable  market  for  it.  The  almond  is 
the  fruit-stone  of  a  certain  kind  of  peach  whose  fleshy  part  is  not  palatable. 
At  this  time  the  loaded  trees  exhibit  a  curious  appearance,  the  almond 
peach  being  bursted,  and  showing  the  almond  stone  within  the  cleft,  clean 
and  ready  for  market  the  moment  it  falls  out.  The  California  white  walnut 
is  superior  to  the  European  in  one  respect ;  it  leaves  upon  the  palate  no 
bitterness  after  eating  it.  The  tree  grows  wild  along  the  Sacramento, 
The  Lawton  blackberry  has  found  its  way  here,  but  the  exhibition  proves 
that  it  is  equalled  by  two  varieties  natives  to  this  country.  It  is  hard  to 
beat.  There  ai-e  very  few  quinces  at  the  fair  ;  but  these  are  fine  and  free 
from  any  blemishes.  We  see  everywhere  plants  of  trees,  but  scarcely  any 
of  this  fine  preserving  fruit.  It  may  be  that  this  season  has  been  unfavor- 
able. From  this  display  one  must  set  down  California  as  a  country  in 
which  fruit  must  ever  hereafter  be  plenty.  It  is  now,  and  it  has  been,  the 
most  health}'-  country  on  the  globe,  when  fruit  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
accession  of  this  wholesome  element  to  the  diet  of  the  people,  gives  earnest 
that  the  general  sanitary  condition  will  be  sustained  and  improved. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  1858. 


ON    THE    VALUE    OF    LIQUID    MANURE. 

BT  F.,  Gardener. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  recommendations  of  practical  men  in  favor 
of  liquid  manure,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject.  If  it  be  of  the 
vast  importance  which  it  is  said  to  be,  why  is  it  so  little  used  ?  Why  does 
not  every  garden  contain  its  tank,  in  connection  with  the  manure  heap  ? 
To  make  such  an  arrangement,  to  provide  a  receptacle  to  retain  the  juices 
of  the  decaying  weeds  in  the  rubbish  heap,  can  neither  be  difficult  nor 
expensive  ;  and  if  it  be  practicable  and  easy  of  accomplishment  to  provide 
for  the  latter,  the  same  arrangement  would  be  suitable  for  the  manure  heap. 
A  common  tub  or  cask  of  any  kind  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  it  is 
leaky  of  itself,  it  may  be  rendered  water-tight  by  puddling  round  the  out- 
side. It  is  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  placed  with  its  upper  end  level  with 
the  ground,  or  as  much  under  the  surface  as  will  ensure  drainage  running 
into  it.  I  have  applied  it  in  various  ways,  and  in  every  instance  with 
results  which  have  proved  its  value.  On  my  flower  beds  I  have  used  it 
freely  during  winter,  and  especially  in  frosty  weather,  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground.  I  have  several  tanks,  but  they  are  all  connected  with  each 
other.  In  one  of  these  I  have  fixed  a  large  wooden  pump,  through  which 
the  liquid  is  drawn  and  carried  to  the  flower  beds  and  borders,  as  time 
jpermits. 
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THE    NEW    GLASS    MOSAIC    JAKDINIERE. 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ransome's  improvements  in  artificial 
stone-work  for  vases,  edgings,  and  statuarj^  We  here  call  attention  to  a 
new  style  of  decoration  in  connection  with  plant  culture,  namely,  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  new  Glass  Mosaic  Flower  Pots,  as  most  elegant  ornaments  for  the 
reception  of  plants  in  the  drawing-room.  The  glass  mosaic  is  introduced 
in  panels  of  pure  white  polished  cement,  and  the  "  pots"  are  made  after 
various  beautiful  forms,  the  mosaic  being  of  many  elegant  patterns,  which 


we  can  onSly  compare  to  the  endless  forms  seen  in  the  kaleidoscope.  The 
pots  are  -lined  with  sheet  zinc,  either  to  hold  another  pot,  or  soil  for  plants, 
or  to  coniain  water,  as  a  vase  for  the  reception  of  cut  flowers.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  saw,  and,  when 
more  generally  'known,  will  win  universal  admiration.  On  a  stand,  as  a 
window  ornament,  there  can  be  no  more  attractive  object.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
deserving  of  great  commendation  for  such  a  happy  idea  as  the  application 
of  glass  mosaic-work,  remarkable  for  its  rich  and  costly  appearance,  to  the 
embellishment  of  flower  pots.  We  would  recommend  our  lady  amateurs  to 
inspect  the  stock  at  the  manufacturer's  premises,  No.  56  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  being  assured  they  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  so  ele- 
gant an  article  for  the  reception  of  their  drawing-room  pets. — London 
Florist. 
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A    FEW    REMARKS    ON    GOOD    CULTURE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

Notwithstanding  the  oft  reiterated  assertion  amonp^st  onr  modern  progres- 
sive cultivators  that  our  present  experience  is  far  a-head  of  our  forefathers, 
I  am  led  to  think,  sometimes,  when  ruminating'  over  the  records  of  excellent 
qualit3s  abundance,  productiveness,  and  certain  results  of  much  of  the 
direct,  simple,  and  observant  practice  of  former  days,  that  we  take  more 
upon  ourselves  than  we  are  justified  in  doing.  True,  the  development  of 
science  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  we  have  accepted  to  a  great 
extent  the  benefit  of  it.  As  a  general  thing  we  can  explain  more  eloquently 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  vegetable  existence  and  intricate  organism.  We 
can  analyse  and  show  the  chemical  components  of  soil,  and  draw  inferences 
therefrom  which  look  very  plausible,  and  in  some  measure  assist  our  inves- 
tigations, although  they  may  often  be  found  unreliable.  In  the  aggregate, 
also,  we,  perhaps,  know  more,  and  succeed  with  a  greater  certainty  ;  but 
do  we  not  often  claim  too  much,  and,  really,  in  the  same  meaning,  rest  our 
boasted  superiority  upon  pretension,  or  the  hasty  gallop  of  enthusiastic 
zeal  ?  Are  not  the  truly  improving,  the  observing,  reasoning,  practical!}'- 
demonstrative,  and  more  positive  followers  in  the  race,  tripped  up  and  left 
behind  in  public  estimation  ?  However  this  may  be,  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  best  general  cultivation  sufficiently  to  make 
it  "  familiar  as  household  words."  No  ;  rather,  such  are  but  exceptions  to 
the  rule;  science,  hitherto,  has,  in  too  many  cases,  onlj-  produced,  mentally, 
-  a  metaphysical  effect,  and  has  led  off  some  of  its  votaries  into  extremes, 
both  chemically  and  physiologically  ;  the  consequence  of  which,  is  much 
pedantic  palaver  without  originality,  and  a  great  flourish  of  unproved 
advice.  In  speaking  thus  I  would  not  in  the  least  insinuate  against  the 
sterling  merit  of  those  of  our  co-workers  who  have  the  cortimon  sense,  and 
ability  to  advise,  and  practice  in  the  right  track. 

If  we  take  cultivation  as  it  most  commonly  exists  in  the  broadest  sense, 
we  have  to  accept  the  tearing  up,  pulvei'izing,  and  draining  of  land,  the 
admixture  of  certain  manures  when  it  is  found  to  be  deficient  of  such,  the 
sowing  or  planting-  of  different  crops,  keeping  down  and  destruction  of 
weeds,  loosening  and  stirring  the  soil  during  growth,  and  harvesting  the 
various  individualities  according  to  their  kind.  There  may  be  also  added, 
as  a  speciality,  the  pruning  and  training  of  branches  in  fruit  trees,  trans- 
planting while  in  the  nursery  rows  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
care  of  the  roots  during  removal,  and  several  other  small  details.  All  these 
practical  operations  were  known  and  successfully  acted  upon  before  the 
Chemist,  or  the  mere  Theorist  ever  thought  of  introducing  science  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  advocacy  of  these  helpmates  has 
not  been  conducive  of  so  much  benefit  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  from  the 
fact  of  their  being,  too  often,  thrust  upon  the  simply  practical  observant 
mind  in  a  dogmatic,  and  to  him,  proofless  manner.  If  some  of  our  Agricul- 
tural editors  would  weigh  this  subject  well,  it  is  more  than  probable,  they 
would  keep  out  of  their  periodicals  some  of  the  nonsense  which  is  often 
printed,  and  find  room  for  more  reliable  advice.  Better,  far  better,  if  short 
of  matter,  to  copy  judiciously  selected  extracts,  that  may  be  depepded  upon, 
from  the  standard  works  of  competent  authors.     But  to  the  point, 
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If  we  would  succeed  to  the  best  of  our  wishes,  it  is  necessary,  not  only, 
to  possess  the  practical  routine,  but  include  as  much  scientific  truth  as 
may  be  needful  for  our  purpose.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  to  understand,  that  the  roots,  leaves,  branches,  and  trunks  of  a 
tree  must,  comparatively,  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  absorption, 
ready  conveyance,  assimilatioii,  and  decomposition  of  the  diiferent  elements, 

•  which  unite  into  the  varying-  and  modifying  compounds,  and  also,  that  there 
'^must  be  present,  in  the   soil  and   atmosphere,  all   that  is  requisite  as  food, 

•  and  for  respiration,  and  further,  that  under  contingently  occurring  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  peculiar  operations,  supply  more 
abundantly,  or  withhold,  certain  proportions  of  the  general  requirements. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  points,  practical  experience  teaches  us, 
that  a  good  friable  and  rich  soil,  in  other  words,  a  due  combination  of  clay 
and  sand,  largely  incorporated  with  vegetable  matter  and  neutralized  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  is  one  of  the  most  permanently  fertile  ;  and  that  we  can  greatly 
increase  the  growth  of  most  plants,  if  healthy,  by  adding  an  abundance  of 
the  last  two  in  a  liquid,  or  even  solid  state,  during  the  period  of  activity  ; 
while  injury  would  be  done  to  the  same  while  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
science  shows  us  when  we  have  a  subject  that  is  over  vigorous,  and  conse- 
quently unfruitful,  the  application  of  further  stimulant  would  only  increase 
"the  evil,  that  it  maybe  possible  the  roots  are  drawing  too  much  crude  fluids 
from  a  want  of  proper  aeration  of  the  soil  and  deficient  drainage  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  vvhich,  the  right  proportions  of  nutriment  for  forming  concen- 
trated solidity,  in  connection  with  free  exposure  to  the  light,  are  not  obtained; 
the  result  being,  only  an  exuberance  of  uncentralized  development  devoid 
of  the  fruit  producing  properties.  Science  further  informs  us,  that  it  is  not 
the  extent  to  which  the  roots  may  elongate,  or  penetrate,  nor  yet  the  extreme 
length  or  volume  of  the  recently  formed  branches,  that  healthy  longevit}'-, 
or  present  and  future  fruitfulness  is  gained,  but  the  so  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  or  spongioles  of  the  one,  with  plenty  of  proper  food  in  the 
vicinity  as  to  produce  robustness  without  much  extension  of  the  other,  and 
in  addition  maintaining  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the  leaves  to  perform  their 
functions.  Consequently  it  is  advisable,  every  two  or  three  years,  to  dig  a 
trench,  some  two  feet  deep,  around  each  tree,  distant  according  to  size,  and 
immediately  fill  in  again,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  well  rotted 
barn  j'ard  manure,  or  vegetable  mould,  in  which  is  decomposed  a  portion  of 
guano.  Tliis  procedure  will  cut  off  the  extreme  ends  of  the  roots  disposed 
to  ramble,  and  force  them  to  throw  out  a  great  increase  of  others,  which 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  and  enable  them  to  feed  near  at  home,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  to  travel  to  a  distance  for,  perhaps,  a  less 
amount  of  the  right  nourishment  that  will  form  fruit  producing  compounds. 
We  have  a  proof  of  this  reasoning  in  the  Pear  on  Quince  roots.  The 
quince,  unlike  the  pear,  does  not  extend  its  roots  to  a  great  distance,  natur- 
ally, but  is  provided  with  an  immense  number  of  them,  so  much  so,  that  a 
tree  may  often  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  like  a  matt,  plainly  showing  in 
this  instance,  tliat  whatever  fertilizer  is  used  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  leading  us  to  infer,  that  the  earth  in  which  it  is 
located  should  be  rich  and  deep,  which  will  enable  the  growth  to  progress 
to  maturity,  and  prevent  sudden  checks  by  drought  or  otherwise.  That 
such  is  the  case  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  if  the  same  principle 
were  to  be  mor(!  generally  carried  out,  there  would  be  little  cause  to  com- 
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plain  of  the  want  of  success,  providing  the  ground  be  not  overstocked  with 
other  vegetable  growth. 

Now  this  example  may  be  taken  as  a  stand  point  in  the  culture  of  all 
fruit  trees,  or  indeed  plants  of  any  kind,  and  I  would  again  repeat,  for  the 
subject  bears  arguiug,  we  can  obtain  better  quality,  more  certain  produc- 
tiveness, and  permanency,  by  increasing  the  number  of  small  rootlets,  and 
supplying  enough  food  "  near  at  home,"  than  by  forcing  the  natural  adapta- 
bility of  the  plant  to  travel  over  a  great  space  in  search  of  the  proper" 
elements  wherewith  to  sustain  its  own  existence.  It  luckily  happens  that 
we  have  a  few  thorough-going  men,  who  eschewing  almost  universal  preju- 
dice, have  stepped  out  of  the  common  course,  and  observed  for  themselves; 
men  who  have  joined  together  the  aforesaid  practical  experience  and  scien- 
tific theory,  and  have  proved;  against  all  opposition,  that  the  above  is  the 
onl}^  correct  principle  of  cultivation,  and  will  realize  the  most  profit.  As 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  read  over  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Mr. 
Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  and  other  prominently  known  good 
men  who  practice  what  they  preach,  when  we  shall  find  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  trial  of  what  they  have  accomplished  as  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
many  hangers  back  will  consider  such  recommendation  as  requiring  unre- 
mitted attention,  and  as  expensive  ;  admitted  ;  all  things  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  do  so  if  we  desire  to  obtain  after  profit  and  gratification.  It 
is  man's  curse,  "Thou  shalt  cat  thy  bi'oad  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  and 
we  must  no  more  think  of  escaping  the  injunction  than  Adam  of  old.  Pro- 
viding such  is  the  case,  what  then  ?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  be  realizing, 
permanently,  a  large  percentage  upon  invested  capital,  and  eating  the  pro- 
duce of  our  labors  in  greater  excellence,  than  grunting  about  empty  pockets, 
and  indigestible  inferiority?  Good  culture  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the 
finale,  although  it  may  require  more  outlay  at  the  beginning,  and  if  we  can 
still  further  improve  by  uniting  the  desiderata,  Practice  and  Theorj',  it 
becomes  absolutely  ridiculous  to  work  in  any  other  way.-  Depend  upon  it, 
if  we  are  anything  ahead  of  our  forefathers  it  is  in  this  particular,  for  I 
doubt  very  much  if  we  are  not  somewhat  behind  them  in  the  simply  practi- 
cal, at  least,  when  we  look  at  the  many  old  and  neglected  orchards,  with 
moss-covered  trunks  and  branches,  which  were  once  vigorous  and  clean, 
and  yielded  luscious  fruit,  standing  despondingly  amid  hard  grass  turf,  the 
under  base  of  which  has  long  since  had  drawn  out  of  it  all  the  elements  of 
nourishment,  inviting  us  to  assist  them  by  culture  and  the  help  of  manure, 
by  which  they  would  again  repay  bountifully.  And  again,  then  see  some 
ignoramus  making  holes  in  a  similar  situation  about  large  enough  to  bury  a 
cat  in,  thrusting  therein  vigorous  young  trees,  the  ends  of  the  roots  turned 
up  at  the  sides  for  want  of  its  being  larger,  and  those  sides  hard  as  a 
baked  brick,  we  are  reminded  of  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition.  Be 
assured,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  keep  our  fruits  from  wearing  out,  and  with 
their  sweets  in  perfection,  we  must  drain  well,  trench  deep,  plant  carefully, 
and,  if  the  soil  is  not  already  well  supplied  with  the  needful,  add  it;  and, 
afterwards,  continue  this  needful  care,  both  solid,  and  liquid  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  without  the  interference  of  the  grass  or  any  other  crop.  Let 
us  have  our  fruit  trees  cared  for  as  well  as  the  gardener  does  a  cauliflower 
when  he  wants  it  for  exhibition,  and  secure  concentration  of  the  fluids  in 
the  roots  and  branches  properly;  let  them  be,  with  this,  equally  proportioned, 
jH  and  we  shall  not  have  to  mourn  over  so  many  unsuccessful,  recent  examples,  ( 
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nor  hear  so  many  statements  about  such  and  such  fruits  being  worn  out,  or 
proving  a  failure. 
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BY  G.  GLENNY,  AUTHOR  OF  "tHE  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS." 

This  embraces,  first,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  ;  secondly,  the  improvement  of  the  i*aces.  The  former  is  prac- 
tised successfully  by  thousands,  the  latter  is  becoming  more  general.  But, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  not  much  progress  made,  although 
many  attempted  it.  The  advancement  thus  made  was  confined  to  very  few 
subjects,  and  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  humble  classes.  For  many 
years  before  the  late  start,  in  1832,  there  was  no  well  defined  object  to 
attain  in  any  single  flower.  Writers  on  the  subject  pretended  to  tell  us 
the  criterion,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  good  "this,"  "that,"  or  the  other,  but 
not  one  of  them  advanced  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  an  imitation  of  what  we 
already  possessed.  Tliey  knew  what  particular  variety  was  considered  a 
good  one,  and  they  made  that  the  "  criterion."  Of  course,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  try  for,  nothing  to  aim  at,  but  to  produce  new  ones  as  good, 
nothing  beyond  it  was  achieved.  But,  in  1832,  we  ventured  to  publish  a 
series  of  imaginary  qualities,  which  we  knew  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
public,  if  they  could  be  accomplished  ;  and  we  also  knew  that  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  our  model  that  a  flower  could  be  produced,  the  better  would 
it  be  pronounced  by  all  who  had  the  least  taste.  When  we  insisted  that 
the  Cinei-aria,  the  Pansy,  the  Verbena,  the  Geranium,  the  Phlox,  and  others, 
should  be  positively  circular  in  the  outline,  and  free  from  indentations,  we 
had  to  bear  the  sneers  of  people  who  could  see  a  yard  a-head  ;  and  scores, 
who  called  themselves  florists,  pronounced  all  these  chang-es  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  therefore,  our  notions  ridiculous.  But  no  sooner  did  the  raisers 
of  novelties  know  what  to  try  for,  than  they  selected  a  very  different  style 
of  flower  to  seed  from.  Those  which  had  widened  their  petals,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  gaps  where  they  divided,  however  ugly  and  unpromising'  the 
color,  were  preferred,  to  seed  from  for  future  novelties,  and  we  need  not 
point  out  that  nearly  all  the  "impossibilities"  have  been  accomplished; 
that  is  to  say,  the  open  star  of  the  Cineraria  has  disappeared,  and  they  are 
produced  circular  ;  the  Phlox  is  perfect,  though  at  one  time  it  was  the  form 
of  a  five-sailed  windmill  ;  the  narrow  petals  of  the  Verbena  have  widened, 
and  it  is  rapidly  progressing  ;  the  Geranium  has  wonderfully  advanced  to- 
wards perfection  ;  and  every  fiower  for  which  we  set  a  model  has  been  vastly 
improved.  Of  course  there  was  no  more  sneering  at  our  "impossibilities. 
The  Fuchsia,  Avhich,  in  all  our  recollections,  was  a  graceful  drooping  flower, 
with  the  sepals  hanging  close  and  almost  hiding  the  beautiful  corolla,  was 
not  to  our  taste.  The  inside  of  the  sepals  is  always  brighter  than  the  out- 
side, and  we  laid  down  the  law,  that  the  sepals  should  reflex,  like  a  Marti- 
gan  Lily,  showing  the  whole  of  the  velvet  corolla  and  the  inside  surface, 
instead  of  the  outside  of  what  was  once  its  covering.  Of  course  this  was, 
in  some  people's  eyes,  another  impossibility, — "it  was  unnatural,"  it  was 
"  turning  the  flower  wrong  side  out,  and  the  sepals  upside  down."  The 
I  public,  however,  had  faith  in  what  we  said  a  flower  should  be.     There  were  ( 
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raisers  who  seeded  from  varieties  that  showed  the  most  inclination  to  reflex, 
and  look  at  the  flower  now  !  The  improvement  has  been  so  palpable,  that 
the  veriest  tyro  would  instantly  give  the  preference  to  the  reflexed  petal. 
The  Dahlia  was  a  weed.  One  nurseryman  cultivated  and  collected  all  the 
monstrous  flowers  that  were  oddly  formed.  There  were  "Anemone-flowered," 
"Ranunculus-flowered,"  "China  Aster-flowered,"  " Globe-flowered,"  and  as 
public  curiosity  and  public  taste  struggled  for  the  mastery,  we  thought  it 
high  time  to  banish  such  rubbish,  at  least  from  the  show  tables.  We  set 
forth  the  qualities  a  Dahlia  ought  to  possess.  We  succeeded  in  directing 
public  taste  to  a  proper  channel,  and  totally  destroying  the  sale  of  all  the 
bastard  nondescripts.  The  Tulip  was  little  valued  for  its  form  and  purity, 
and  the  most  foul  and  illshaped  varieties  disgraced  many  of  even  the  best 
beds,  and  constantly  took  prizes.  All  the  criterion  that  was  held  up  for  a 
good  Tulip  failed  in  giving  the  smallest  idea  of  the  form  it  ought  to  assume. 
One  told  us  it  should  be  the  form  of  a  cup,  but  which  of  the  hundred-shaped 
cups  that  were  made  for  ornament  or  use  the  raiser  was  to  take  for  his 
model,  nobody  thought  of  telling  him.  Another  said  the  stem  was  to  be  a 
particular  height,  when  the  youngest  grower  knew  that  there  ought  to  be 
three,  if  not  four  different  lengths.  When,  therefore,  we  settled  the  ques- 
tion, by  saying  the  form  should  be  half  a  hollow  ball,  and,  when  fully 
opened,  a  third  of  a  hollow  ball,  the  only  snarling  we  heard  was  one  scien- 
tific noodle  in  the  country  showing,  by  some  twattling  argument  about  the 
physiology  of  the  flower,  that  our  proposed  form  was  neither  possible  nor 
proper  ;  whereas,  we  pay  no  more  respect  to  the  physiology  of  the  Tulip 
than  we  did  to  the  star  of  the  Cineraria,  or  the  heart-shaped  top  and  butter- 
fly wings  of  the  Pansy,  when  we  were  told  that  the  proper  form  was  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  Heartsease.  No%o^  the  very  best  growers  of  the  Tulip 
value  its  near  approach  in  form  to  from  half  to  a  third  of  a  hollow  ball  as 
one  of  its  noblest  features,  although  we  have  not  many  that  come  near  it. 
In  short,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  publication  of  our  Properties  of 
Floioers  improved  the  taste,  and  settled  some  very  unprofitable  squabbling 
amongst  florists,  and  that  the  work  is  looked  up  to  as  an  authority.  The 
summary  amounts  to  this  :  That  our  Properties  of  Flo^cers  and  Plants 
were  opposed  until  they  became  authority,  and  then  copied  and  republished 
as  if  the  thieves  had  been  the  authors.  The  science  of  floriculture  has, 
however,  progressed,  ever  since  the  Properties  were  made  public. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  with  only  a  rod  of  ground  should  not 
industriously  take  up  one  subject,  and  raise  some  every  year,  throwing 
away  all  that  are  not  new,  or  better  than  the  old  of  the  like  character,  and 
saving  seed  from  such  as  exhibit  some  good  points.  There  is  great  room 
for  a  change  in  the  Pink,  Pansy,  Verbena,  Patunia,  Dahlia,  Polyanthus, 
Auricula,  Carnation,  Picotee,  in  short,  in  almost  every  flower,  and  the  proper 
way  to  commence,  is  to  get  a  pinch  of  the  best  seed  he  can  command,  that 
he  may  have  a  chance,  though  perhaps  a  poor  one,  the  first  season  ;  but  to 
buy  one  plant  each  of  the  few  most  striking  varieties  of  what  he  is  going  to 
raise,  and  save  for  himself  the  next,  he  will  have  this  great  advantage  the 
second  year,  he  will  start  fair  with  the  very  best  growers,  because  he  will 
have  their  best  to  begin  with,  whereas  they  have  been  persevering  for  years 
to  get  where  they  are.  But  nobody  can  expect  that  the  best  growers  Avill 
part  with  their  best  seeds,  to  start  others.  They  must  seek  among  brother 
gardeners  and  amateurs  ;  and  in  saving  seed  themselves,  they  must  not  be 
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content  with  marking  the  best,  for  if  they  let  the  worst  open  their  flowers, 
the  best  will  be  spoiled.  The  best  way -is  to  destroy  the  others  as  fast  as 
thej  come  out,  or  remove  the  best,  and  plant  them  imder  glass,  right  away 
from  the  mass.  The  whole  art  and  science  of  floriculture  consists  in  saving 
seeds  from  those  which  are  nearest  what  you  want ;  and  if  there  be  any 
desire  to  cross  one  flower  with  another,  remove  the  anthers  from  both,  and 
apply  the  pollen  of  each  to  the  other  ;  but  if  a  few  of  the  best  are  placed 
together,  away  from  all  others,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  their  crossing  in 
every  way,  by  the  mere  action  of  the  insects.  If  all  the  amateur  raisers 
wouhl  unite,  there  would  be  plenty  of  customers  among  themselves  to  pay 
a  raiser  well  for  a  good  thing  ;  for,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  unless  a  flower  that 
deserves  it,  is  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  an  authority  to  be 
relied  on,  the  raiser  of  a  good  flower  has  but  little  encouragement  among 
the  dealers. 

We  hope  to  hear  of  many  novelties,  even  next  year  ;  for  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, Antirrhinums,  Pansies,  Holljdiocks,  and  some  other  perennials,  if 
raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  M-aj,  properly  hai-dened,  will  not  fail 
to  bloom,  and  we  all  know  that  Dahlias  perfect  themselves  the  first  season. 
—  Midland  I^lorist. 
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THEODORE  VAN  MONS,  BEURRE  KENNES  AND  CONSELLIER  RANWEZ. 

Theodore  Van  Mons. — Named  by  Van  Mons  I  believe  towards  1825  after 
one  of  his  sons. 

Free,  handsome,  pyramidal,  good  grower  and  bearer  ;  admirably  suited  to 
the  quince  stock,  where  its  fruit  is  more  luscious  than  upon  the  standard. 
Fruit  medium,  ovate,  sometimes  pyriform  truncated,  with  a  long  stem  and 
a  green  smooth  skin,  turning  yellow  towards  maturity.  Flesh  buttery, 
juicy,  well  flavored  and  sweet  enough;  but  a  little  uncertain.  In  good 
seasons,  very  best  ;  in  wet  or  unfavorable  seasons  a  second  rate  pear. 
Ripens  well  and  slov^^ly  throughout  September,  often  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, must  be  picked  before  the  color  of  the  skin  indicates  its  approaching 
maturity. 

Beurre,  Kennes. — Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  of  a  dark  hue,  brown  reddish 
with  numerous  dots,  and  a  rather  rough  skin  ;  a  very  conspicuous  fruit  in 
the  garden.  Quality  good  to  very  good  ;  flesh  half  buttery,  with  a  fine 
aroma,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core  ;  but  keeping  well  for  its  season,  (end  of 
September  to  middle  of  October)  ;  stem  medium,  sometimes  fleshy  and 
inclined  obliquely.  Calyx  irregular  with  few  or  no  segments.  It  was 
obtained  by  Alexander  Bivort  from  the  seedlings  of  Van  Mons,  and  fruited 
in  his  grounds  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  of 
a  pj-ramidal  shape.  Succeeds  upon  the  quince,  but  better  upon  the  pear 
stock. 

Gonsellier  JRamoez. — Obtained  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  Consellier 
Rauwez,  by  Van  ^Mons,  towards  1830. 

*  Fee  Frontispiece. 
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The  tree  is  one  of  our  most  vigorous  growers,  a  first-rate  bearer,  and 
seems  to  succeed  in  all  soils  fitted  for  pear  trees. 

As  a  mai-'ket  fruit,  large  and  of  good  quality,  we  think  we  can  safely  re- 
commend it ;  the  tree  yields  abundant  and  almost  sure  crops,  being  hard}^ 
and  sound.  Fruit  obovate  pyriform,  large  ;  with  a  long  stem,  and  a  green 
skin,  which  changes  little  towards  maturity.  Flesh  juicy,  melting  a  little, 
coarse  but  pleasant. 

It  is  better  suited  to  the  pear  than  to  the  quince  stock.  Ripe  in  Boston 
and  New  York  state  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  October, 

L.  E.  Berckmans. 
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BY  S.  B.  BUCKLET, 


T  is  curious  that  the  large  trees  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  especiallj''  tlie  size  to  which  the 
different  species  attain  have  received  lit- 
tle attention  since  the  time  of  Michaux. 
1  have  been  collecting  information  on  the 
size  of  trees  and  measured  many  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  intend  to  publish 
through  the  Horticulturist  a  few  notes  on 
the  subject,  in  hopes  that  others  will  also 
measure  them  and  note  their  relative  size. 
It  would  be  useful  also  to  know  the  ordin- 
ary age  of  each  species  of  tree.  They 
are  the  oldest  living  things  on  onr  globe, 
serving  as  links  binding  us  to  the  past 
and  connecting  us  with  the  future.  I 
love  to  gaze  on  a  very  large  tree  ;  it  excites  reverential  feelings.  It  has 
lived  before  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  it  has  afforded  shelter  to 
the  Indian,  a  refuge  to  the  weaker  animals,  and  a  resting  place  for  birds 
ages  ago.  Aye,  it  may  have  lived  when  the  mastodon  roamed  through  the 
old  forests.  Through  many  summers  and  winters  it  has  survived  the  com- 
panions of  its  youthful  days,  and  now  its  huge  trunk  and  great  diameter 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  woodman.  Long  may  it  live  and  flourish. 
An  enlightened  spirit  of  agriculture  is  now  dawning  upon  our  country,  and 
the  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  protecting  trees  and 
engaging  in  their  cultivation. 

Liroidendron  tulipifera  ;  this  is  called  the  tulip  tree  in  New  England, 
white  wood  in  western  New  York  and  in  northern  Ohio,  and  poplar  in  some 
of  the  western  and  all  of  the  southern  States.  It  is  extensively  diffused,  and 
taking  in  all  its  dimensions  is  probably  the  largest  tree  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  is  much  used  for  building  and  cabinet  purposes,  probably 
more  so  than  any  other  tree  excepting  the  White  Pine.  In  New  England 
and  New  York,  it  is  rarely  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern States  it  is  often  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  Michaux  measured  one 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  was  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  he 
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relates  that  he  saw  much  larger  ones'  in  other  pai"ts  of  the  State.  During 
the  past  summer  I  measured  several  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which  were 
between  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  rich  coves  at  the  base  of, 
and  among  the  southern  mountains,  these  trees  grow  to  their  greatest  size. 
There  is  one  near  Cold  Spring,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pigeon  river,  among  the 
Smoky  mountains,  in  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina,  which  is  33  feet  in 
circumference,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  measured  another  recently 
in  Siveur  County,  Tennessee,  near  the  base  of  the  Smoky  mountains  on  the 
Little  Pigeon  river,  which  is  29  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  my  friend  T.  J.  Lenvir,  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina, 
measured  another  near  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  which  is  21  feet  in 
circumference.  Besides  these  I  have  measured  many  among  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter  during  the 
present  autumn. 

These  trees  generally  have  a  trunk  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  neai'ly  uni- 
form size,  to  t.ie  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  the  whole  tree  being  from  120  to 
140  feet  high.  When  cultivated  they  send  forth  numerous  expanding  bran- 
ches affording  an  ample  shade.  Their  neat,  gloss}^  singular  leaves,  and 
beautiful  tulip  shaped  flowers,  render  them  very  ornamental  and  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Magnoliacea,  their 
fruit  resembling  the  Magnolia  or  Cucumber  tree. 
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BY  "WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

If  we  were  asked  to  say  what  practice,  founded  on  principle^  had  been 
most  beneficially  introduced  into  our  horticulture — we  should  answer  mulch- 
ing— mulching  suggested  by  the  need  of  moisture  in  our  dry  climate,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  about  the  roots  of  plants. — A.  J.  Doicning. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Convention  the  subject 
of  mulching  was  brought  up,  and  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  practice 
prevailed  among  those  who  participated  in  the  discussion.  As  there  was 
no  vote  taken  on  the  question,  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  was  opposed  to  the  practice,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
published  reports  of  their  proceedings. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  Convention  should  undertake  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects,  its  time  being  too  limited  to  do  them  justice  ; 
otherwise  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  a  practice  so  generally 
conceded  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  should  be  branded  as 
injurious,  at  least  without  some  explanatory  qualifications. 

The  object  of  mulching  is  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  by  arresting  surface  evaporation.  This  is  most  effectually  secured 
by  the  interposition  of  a  stratum  of  air  in  repose.  Bodies  are  said  to  be 
good  or  bad  conductors  just  as  they  are  solid  or  porous. 

Iron  is  a  better  conductor  than  wood  ;  granite  stone  a  better  conductor 
than  brick.  Hard  pressed  soil  is  a  better  conductor  than  soil  that  is  loose 
and  porous.  A  beaten  path  is  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than 
the  cultivated  ground  alongside  of  it ;  its  particles  being  in  close  contact, 
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its  conducting'  powers  are  increased  ;  the  arid  winds  of  summer  passing 
over  its  surface  carries  off  the  moisture  which  the  heat  evaporates,  and 
renders  it  unable  to  support  healthy  and  vig'orous  vegetation  ;  therefore  in 
covering-  with  manure,  tan,  or  charcoal  dust  we  apply  a  material  that  con- 
tains more  air  than  the  soil,  and  in  a  position  not  easily  disturbed. 

As  to  the  value  of  mulching  as  an  auxiliary  to  successful  culture,  the 
result  of  practical  experiments  fully  confirms  all  that  theory  propounds  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  newly  planted  trees  the  preservation  of  a  uniform  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  surrounding  their  roots  is  the  most  important  point 
of  management,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  trees  will  languish  or  grow 
just  in  proportion  as  this  condition  is  secured. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Convention  alluded  to,  observed  that,  "mulch- 
ing had  always  proved  of  no  value,  but  rather  injurious.  I  have  found  that 
the  mulch  dries  out  in  summer  when  most  needed,  so  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
and  the  trees  cast  their  leaves."  This  might  well  be  taken  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  mulching,  as  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  when  the  mulching  fails. 
The  evident  course,  to  pursue  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  renew  the  mulch 
and  so  maintain  vigor  and  preserve  the  foliage.  The  drying  out  of  the 
mulch  is  no  argument  against  its  value.  Such  materials  as  tan  bark,  wood 
chips,  charcoal  dust,  or  even  barn  yard  manure  does  not  readily  dry  out,  or 
decay.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  test  to  allow  the  mulch  to  dry  out 
"  when  most  needed." 

Another  objection  to  mulching  is  the  harbor  it  provides  for  mice  and 
insects.  When  mulching  has  been  left  on  during  winter  I  have  seen  much 
destruction  from  mice  eating  the  bark  and  roots,  but  I  have  never  seen  mice 
do  injury  to  trees  in  clean,  cultivated  ground,  whether  mulched  or  not  ;  and 
in  regard  to  insects  I  would  express  a  contrary  opinion,  and  assert  that 
were  it  convenient  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  covered  with  a  suitable 
mulch,  we  would  abridge,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  increase  of  insects  ; 
the  shade  and  moisture  of  the  mulching  being  inimical  to  their  habits. 

» A  further  objection  was  brought  forward,  "that- a  heavy  mulch  absorbs 
all  the  water  from  a  light  shower,  and  the  soil  below  is  dry."  This,  as  an 
objection,  is  practicall}'^  unimportant. 

Although  mulching  is  apparently  a  simple  operation,  yet  care  is  required 
in  its  application.  Before  mulching  a  newly  planted  tree,  if  in  the  spring, 
shape  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  extending  the  rim  beyond  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots,  thus  rains  will  be  retained  and  artificial  waterings  effect- 
ually applied,  if  found  necessary.  If  planted  in  the  fall,  the  soil  should  be 
mounded  slightly  to  the  stem  and  well  firmed  round  the  roots  ;  in  either 
case  be  careful  that  the  mulch  does  not  approach  nearer  than  within  10  or 
12  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Winter  mulching  should  be  heavy  to 
prevent  frosts  from  reaching  the  roots,  and  will  be  found  of  great  benefit 
in  clean  ground,  but  if  rough  and  weedy  so  as  to  encourage  mice,  no  mulch- 
ing should  be  applied  during  winter,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
them  from  eating  the  bark,  such  as  trampling  around  the  roots  after  heavy 
snows,  and  keeping  the  soil  well  pulverized,  clean  and  compressed. 

To  be  effectual  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  mulching  in  summer  be  heavy, 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  of  well  rotted  manure  I  consider  the  best 
that  can  be  applied  ;  if  tan  or  charcoal  dust,  a  thickness  of  two  inches  is 
sufficient ;  the  short  grass  cuttings  of  the  lawn  forms  a  very  suitable 
material,  but  it  must  be  spread  thinly  so  as  not  to  ferment,  which  it  is  very 
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sure  to  do  if  applied  wet  in  quantities  ;  a  mouldiness  frequently  originates 
after  fermentation  ceases  which  is  ver^'-  injurious.  Some  years  ago  my 
attention  was  directed  to  a  plantation  of  young  trees  that  had  suddenl^^and 
prematurely  lost  their  foliage.  They  had  been  carelessly  mulched  with 
rough  hay,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  peculiar  fungus  had  originated  in 
it  and  s}3read  over  the  roots,-  and  in  some  cases  enveloped  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  The  mulching  was  immediately  removed  and  the  soil  forked  over  ;  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  was  arrested,  but  several  of  the  trees  died.  I  men- 
tion this  as  a  warning  to  inexperienced  niulchers. 

The  benefits  of  mulching  may  be  carried  into  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  fruit  garden.  Mulching  between  the  rows  of  growing  crops  I  have 
found  to  be  of  great  value.  The  soil  is  not  compressed  by  rains  nor  baked 
into  a  crust  by  sun,  weeds  are  kept  down,  evaporation  arrested,  and  the 
crops  materially  increased. 
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BY    JACOB    STAUFFER,    LANCASTER,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  SEND  a  neat  print  of  the  Basket-Worm,  alias  Drop-Worm,  and  Sack- 
bearei",  from  the  german  "  Sacktrager,"  Avhich  Hlibner  named  Ganephora  or 
Basket-Carrier.  And  the  Rev.  Tj.  Guilding  named  it  O'lTceticus,  which  Dr. 
Harris  says  should  be  written  QSceticus  as  it  implies  "  a  solitary  inmate  of 
ones  own  house." 

Like  all  rogues,  by  whatever  name  known,  it  is  none  the  less  mischievous, 
and  demands  a  watchful  eye,  to  which  I  can  testify,  having  during  the  sum- 
mers '55  and  '56  destroyed  a  vigorous  Arbor  vitee,  which  ornamented  the 
front  yard  of  my  late  residence  in  Mount  Joy. 

The  genera  Oiketicus  and  Psyclie 
are  remarkable  for  the  habit  which 
their  larvse  have  of  constructing  for 
themselves  portable  cases  of  bits  of 
grass,  sticks  or  leaves,  in  which  they 
reside,  and  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions. 

In  this  respect  these  insects  repre- 
sent the  Phryganeidfe;  indeed  Mr.  New- 
man does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
they  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
present  order.  The  females  being  wing- 
less, never  leave  their  cases,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  made  by 
Ochsenheimer  and  Ingpen,  it  would 
seem  that  these  females  produce  fertile 
eggs  without  fecundation. 

My   highly   esteemed    friend,    S.    S. 
Rathvon,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster  city,  who 
is  one  of  our  most  thorough  entomologists,  has  observed  this  insect  since 
1850,  and  wrote   out  several  interesting   accounts  which  were  published  in 
the  April  and  September  numbers  of  the  Farm  Journal  for  1854,  and  named 
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it  the  OlJcetimis  Pennsylvanicus  ;  whether  distinct  from  the  species  named 
by  Harris,  Oiheticiis  comferimi,!  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  Yet  I  confess, 
that  I  could  discover  no  difference  between  the  larvce  inclosed  within  cases 
formed  of  the  leaves  of  Pines,  arbor  vitse,  apple,  quince,  &c.,  of  which  I 
have  various  illustrations  in  my  collections. 

Mr.  Rathvon  states,  truly,  that  "when  the  young  ' Drop-Worm'  is  first 
excluded  from  the  egg  (May  24  and  26)  it  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  long  ;  the  head  and  three  anterior  segments,  and  also  the  pectoral  or 
proper  legs,  are  of  a  dark,  glossy  chestnut  brown  or  neai'ly  black  color,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  body  is  a  little  lighter  or  rather  a  tawney.  They 
descend  by  a  fine  silken  cable,  in  rapid  but  regular  successive  order,  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  suspended  foliclo  of  the  previous  season,  and  light 
upon  the  branches  and  foliage  immediately  beneath,  unless  they  should  be 
blown  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  wind;  and  are  very  active,  using  only 
the  front  or  pectoral  legs  in  locomoting  and  carrying  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  body  erect.  Immediately,  or  in  a  very  brief  period,  after  exclusion, 
they  commence  forming  a  cylindrical  covering  for  the  body  out  of  silken 
tissue,  coating  it  externally  with  small  particles  of  whatever  substance 
they  may  come  in  contact.  These  coverings  in  a  day  or  two  assume  a 
truncated  cone  shape,  are  carried  erect,  having  both  ends  open  (through  the 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  excrement  is  ejected)  and  may  be  found  distri- 
buted along  the  smaller  branches,  or  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  trees;  at  which  time  they  appear  like  minute  deadened  leaf-buds,  natur- 
ally belonging  to  the  tree,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  they 
have  gnawed  away  a  small  portion  of  their  epidermis,  which  has  been  added 
as  an  outer  covering  to  their  habitations,  perfectly  disguising  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  leaving  a  trail  of  the  inner  bark  exposed  to  view." 

The  above  is  verbatim  from  Mr.  Eathvon's  description,  I  shall  take  extracts 
only  of  a  few  prominent  points  from  the  remainder  of  his  able  article  in  my 
own  language. 

During  the  month  of  June  and  July  they  are  very  destructive  to  foliage, 
when  their  habitations  assume  a  pendant  position.  From  the  first  till  the 
end  of  August  the  larvee  are  engaged  in  securing  their  sack-like  habitations, 
preparatory  to  undergoing  their  transformations.  'The  female  with  instinc- 
tive foresight  is  careful  to  fasten  her  habitation  to  a  healthy  living  branch- 
let,  securing  the  upper  end,  and  carefully  guarding  against  the  wind  and 
weather  of  the  approaching  winter  season,  undergoing  the  change  from  the 
larva  to  the  chrysalis  state  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  Never  leaving  her 
domicil  until  ready  to  perish,  after  having  well  stored  the  same  with  the 
eggs  for  her  future  brood,  even  sometimes  she  dies  in  her  feeble  attempt  to 
escape,  clogging  up  with  her  attenuated  body,  the  opening  through  which 
her  progeny  escapes. 

The  male  pupa  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  female,  being  rather 
smaller,  and  exhibits  the  wings,  legs,  &c.,  distinctly.  And  is  less  consider- 
ate in  the  care  he  takes  of  his  residence,  attaching  it  to  any  convenient 
object,  having  no  use  for  it  after  once  developed  into  a  small  mole-colored 
moth,  which  takes  place  about  the  end  of  September. 

When  on  the  wing  he  seeks  the  secluded  female,  so  modestly  retired, 
introduces  himself  to  her,  posteriorly,  elongating  his  retractile  abdomen, 
and  as  friend  Rathvon  says  "  he  has  only  to  pat  her  amatively  and  cozily  on 
the  back,  and  say,  in  effect,"  be  "fruitful  and  multiply"  and  it  suffices. 
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To  one  not  acquainted  with  these  insects,  the  male  and  female  in  their 
perfect  state  would  seem  as  belonging  to  different  orders  of  creatures. 
The  name  drop-worm  is  very  appropriate,  as  they  drop  in  quick  succession 
from  the  suspended  folicles  and  when  changing  from  branch  to  branch, 
in  their  work  of  destruction,  both  for  food  and  building  material,  making 
sad  havoc  of  the  foliage. 

The  most  certain  mode  for  destroying  them,  is  to  pick  them  or  the  folicles 
off  by  hand,  and  committing  them  to  the  flames.  Mr.  Kathvon  says  he  has 
observed  two  species  of  Flymenoptera  that  destroy  the  larva  of  Oiketicus. 
I  witnessed  a  very  interesting  fact  ;  a  large  species  of  the  Ichneumons,  lit 
on  one  of  the  tough  bristly  folicles,  and  commenced  pinching  it  with  its 
long  jaws,  irritating  the  ensconced  larva,  till  it  menacingly  thrust  out  the 
upper  portion  of  its  body,  when  the  wily  fly  gave  the  larva  a  dab  with  its 
ovipositor,  and  no  doubt  lodged  an  egg,  before  the  silly  creature  could 
again  withdraw  into  its  domicil. 


G  E  A  P  E  S  . 

3fr.  Editor. — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  of  Mr.  Allen's  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Eaton  of  Buffalo,  as  to  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
Koyal  Muscadine,  and  Chasselas  Fontainbleau  grape.  I  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  some  twenty-years  among  vines,  and  if  your  humble  servant  had 
the  capacity  to  see  and  know  the  difference  between  a  cabbage  and  a  cauli- 
flower during  that  period,  perhaps  it  will  be  generally  conceded  he  knows 
the  difference  between  two  varieties  of  grapes.     Now  to  the  subject. 

The  Royal  Muscadine  of  England,  and  the  Chasselas  Fontainbleau  of 
France,  are  identical  and  the  same  grape.  But  here  let  me  be  understood. 
There  is  in  this  country  as  w^ell  as  in  England  a  confliction  of  nomenclature. 
"We  have  there  as  here  a  White  Muscadine,  or  White  Chasselas — the  latter 
and  the  former  are  confounded.  The  W^hite  Muscadine  bunches  are  of 
medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose  and  long;  berries  globular,  light  green, 
flesh  rather  firm,  flower  never  large,  j'et  passable. 

Royal  Muscadine  or  Chasselas  Fontainbleau,  bunches  large  and  shoul- 
dered. Berries  round,  middle-sized,  growing  crowded,  amber  color;  when 
ripe  flavor  excellent;  wood  stronger  and  darker  than  the  above.  This 
variety  we  grow,  and  the  bunches  are  commonly  one  and  a  half  poimds. 
Again,  Mr.  Allen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  White  Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine 
are  the  same.  Now  to  me  this  difference  is  monstrous.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  greater  difference  existing  between  any  two  vines  (except  that  of  white 
and  black)  than  exist  between  the  Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine,  or  Chasselas 
Fontainbleau.  However,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  Nice  as  I  have 
known  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  London,  seen  it  elsewhere, 
know  it  and  grow  it  myself.  First,  the  vine  is  a  verj'  strong  grower,  almost 
as  strong  as  the  Syrian,  foliage  very  large.  I  have  just  measured  some  of 
the  leaves  and  find  they  are  sixteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  very 
downy  underneath  the  leaf;  young  wood  rather  light,  with  a  red  stripe, 
bunches  very  large,  often  twenty-four  inches  long  and  twenty  inches  wide. 
My  experience  is  that,  with  good  culture  the  size  of  the  bunch  improves 
with  the  age  of  this  vine.       Berries  medium  size,  appear  soon  after  setting  \ 
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to  be  rather  thinly  set  on  the  ramifications  of  the  bunch.     Footstalk  of  the 
berry  very  long.    Color  yellowish  green,  when  ripe. 

In  reference  to  the  footstalk  of  this  grape,  I  do  not  know  any  other  that 
resembles  it.  It  seems  to  carry  each  berry  erect,  not  hanging  one  on  the 
other  for  support  like  the  Syrian,  Palestine,  or  Barbarossa.  Again,  the  size 
of  the  foliage,  also  the  color,  is  vastly  different  from  the  Royal  Muscadine; 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  measuring  ten  inches  over,  and  of  a  light  green,  the 
former  sixteeti  inches  and  dark  green.  The  Royal  Muscadine  weighing  one 
pound  and  a  half.  The  White  Nice  weighing  five  and  often  six  pounds. 
My  conclusion  is,  that  Mr.  Allen  does  not  grow  this  White  Nice,  from  his  own 
description  of  it,  but  has  the  Roj^al  Muscadine  for  it.  Again,  the  old  White 
Muscadine  is  plentiful  enough  all  over  the  country  for  Chasselas  Fontain- 
bleau;  and  this  explains  the  mystery  with  Mr.  Allen  in  his  not  being  able 
to  discover  much  difference  between  the  two.  No  person  that  ever  grew 
White  Nice,  true  to  name,  could  confound  it  with  any  of  the  Chasselas. 
Now  we  are  speaking  of  grapes  I  may  mention  the  Barbarossa,  or  Prince 
Albert  an  identical.  And  with  me  it  deserves  a  better  character  than  is 
generally  given  it  in  reference  to  its  fruitfulness.  I  have  cut  this  season 
35  pounds  from  an  eye  struck  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1856,  many  of 
the  bunches  weighing  5  pounds  and  one  6  pounds.  Please  remember  this 
is  not  guess  work,  for  we  weigh  all  the  fruit  twice  over,  on  the  premises 
and  in  New  York  City  where  it  is  sold.  This  was  produced  too,  witliout  any 
dead  horses  in  the  borders.     Yours  very  respectfully,  Fox  Meadow. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

Viola  pedunculata,  Torrey  and  Gray. — The  handsomest  we  know  of  the 
genus,  albeit  lacking  the  fragrance  of  the  great  favorite,  the  Sweet  Violet 
of  Europe.  It  was  one  of  the  many  discoveries  of  Douglas  in  California, 
during  the  last  of  his  journeys,  and  but  a  little  before  the  accident  which 
caused  his  death  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  since  found  by  Mr. 
William  Lobb.  Beautifully  dried  specimens  were  sent  home  by  him,  and 
plants  were  reared  from  seed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter  and  Chelsea 
Nurseries,  the  exhibition  of  which  at  the  Horticultural  Society  naturally  at- 
tracted much  attention.  It  seems  well  suited  to  cultivation  in  a  cool  frame. 
It  flowers  copiously  in  May.  Mr.  Nuttall  detected  it  as  far  south  as  Monte- 
rey.    JBotanical  Magazine.,  t.  5004, 

The  flowers  are  a  bright  golden  yellow  with  a  pair  of  large  blood  red 
blotches  at  the  back. 

Azalea  occidentalis,  Torrey  and  Gray,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5005. — The  plant  just 
published  under  this  name  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  known  in  gardens 
as  Azalea  Californica.  It  has  pale  yellowish  flowers,  and  is  probably  as  Sir 
William  Hooker  suggests  a  mere  form  of  A.  caleudulacea,  of  little  horticul- 
tural importance. 

Aralia  leptophylla.  Nat.  ord.,  Araliacem. — Lately  introduced  from  New 
Caledonia,  by  Mr.  Milne.  Stem  upright,  round,  and  smooth,  producing 
branches  with  difficulty.  Leaves  about  two  feet  long,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
dark  green,  with  reticulated  silvery  white  veins,  the  mid-rib  being  particu 
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larly  conspicuous  from  its  prominence  and  brig-lit  color  ;  margin  entire  and 
slightly  waved,  gracefully  drooping  towards  the  extremities.  As  the  plant 
has  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country  I  cannot  describe  the  inflorescence,  but 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  worthless  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  Its  best 
quality  is,  doubtless,  in  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  in  this  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  plant  of  the  kind,  for  it  combines  beauty  of  form  with 
pleasing  colors  ;  and  the  stem,  from  base  to  summit,  being  thickly  and 
regularly  clothed  with  these  beautiful  leaves,  it  presents  altogether  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  One  part  peat  and  two  parts  good  strong  loam  is  the 
compost  it  succeeds  in  best,  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  not 
stagnant  with  the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  the  stove,  is  an  essential 
requirement  in  the  culture  of  this  plant. — London  Florist. 

GoETHEA  sTRicTiFLORA,  Nat.  ord.,  Mttlvcicece. — Native  of  Brazil.  Stem 
upright,  round,  numerously  branched.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acute,  light 
green  ;  veins  prominent  ;  margin  slightly  and  irregularly  notched  ;  petiole 
short,  with  two  linear  lanceolate  stipules  at  the  base.  Flowers  small,  with 
four  cordate  bracts,  longer  than  either  calj^x  or  corolla,  and  quite  inclosing 
both  ;  red.  Calyx  divided  into  five  short  ovate  segments  ;  red.  Corolla 
deeply  divided  into  five  cuneate  segments;  red,  and  somewhat  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  profusion  of  the  flowers  that  the  beauty  of  this  plant  rests. 
The  old  wood  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  literally  covered  with  the  pretty 
little  flowers  at  all  seasons,  the  plant  being  irregular  in  its  blooming  season. 
It  requires  the  treatment  common  to  stove  plants,  and  peat  and  loam,  the 
latter  predominating,  are  the  compost  in  which  it  delights. — S.  G.  W.,  Keio. 

Philodendron  erubescens.  Nat.  ord.,  Aroidece.- — Plants  of  the  Arum  tribe 
are  not  by  any  means  so  generally  cultivated  as  they  deserve  to  be  when 
we  consider  their  singular  and  varied  forms,  fine  foliage,  peculiar  and  often 
richly  colored  inflorescence,  together  with,  in  some  cases,  a  delightful  scent. 
In  tropical  countries  these  plants  constitute  a  striking  feature,  while  they 
are  as  well  among  the  most  singular  inhabitants  of  our  stoves.  For  out-of- 
door  culture  also,  there  are  some  very  pretty  plants  belonging  to  this  natu- 
ral order.  What  is  more  curious,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  so  prettily  striped, 
as  the  white  and  deep  purple,  almost  approaching  to  black  in  the  spathes 
of  Arum  tri^yhyllum,  var.  zehrina,  a  perfectly  hardy  border  plant,  and  yet 
how  seldom  is  it  seen  in  cultivation  !  The  present  plant,  Philodendron 
enibescens,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  handsome  of  the  tribe.  The 
spathe  is  boat-shaped,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  of  a  deep  blood-colored  pur- 
ple on  the  outside,  and  bright  crimson  within  ;  the  spadix  arises  like  a 
small  column  of  ivory,  and  the  foliage  is  of  fine  size  and  rich  glossy  green. 
It  is  closel}^  allied  to  Arum  grandifloruni  {^Philodendron  Ilooheri,  of  Schott), 
but  differs  totally  in  the  color  of  its  spathe,  which  in  the  latter  plant  is 
white  or  cream  colored.  The  native  country  is  unknown,  though  there  is 
much  probability  of  its  being  found  in  the  Caraccas.  It  requires  stove 
treatment.     {Bot.  Mag.,  5071.) 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germatitown,  (Pkiladelpkici,)  Fa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


The  Grapes. — We  present  our  readers  in  the  present  number  with  much  matter  regarding 
grapes,  a  topic  of  increasingly  iiriportaiice.  Mr.  Charles  Downing's  article  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  in  connection  with  it  we  refer  to  the  reliable  catalogue  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  of  lona  near 
Peekskill,  New  York,  who  has  a  very  valuable  stock  of  grape  vines,  for  the  supply  of  dealers  and 
growers.  Dr.  Grant  now  brings  out  the  Anna,  which  we  have  twice  tasted,  and  we  think  well 
of  it,  though  for  excellence,  independent  of  growth,  our  own  choice  is  as  follows:  Rebecca, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Clai-a.  Anna  may  prove  superior,  as  it  gets  more  growth  and  age.  Of  the 
Diana  Dr.  Grant  says: 

"  The  '  stock  '  (constitution)  of  the  vine  has  been  yearly  developing,  and  has  now  attained  an 
excellence  that  at  first  the  most  sanguine  scarcely  hoped  for.  It  has  generally  been  considered 
a  feeble  grower,  as  well  as  small  and  unproductive ;  and  from  unfavorable  circumstances  such  it 
appeared  at  the  beginning.  For  a  large  price  I  procured  in  the  spring  of  1850,  twenty-five 
plants  which  were  so  small  and  languishing  in  appearance,  as  to  be  regarded  with  despair, 
rather  than  pitying  hope  ;  and  for  two  years,  under  the  most  tenderly  cherishing  nurture,  my 
success  was  not  very  encouraging,  even  with  those  that  survived ;  for  with  my  best  care,  life 
had  let  go  its  feeble  hold  of  some  of  them.  After  they  became  strong  enough  for  layering,  the 
progress  of  development  was  very  encouraging  ;  and  each  year  has  marked  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  foregoing  up  to  the  present;  and  this  has  afforded  the  most  gratifying  result  of  all. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable  character  of  the  season,  not  only  have  my  o^vn  vines 
given  better  and  handsomer  fruit  than  ever  before,  and  this  uniformly  on  all  my  vines — those 
the  second  year  from  planting  giving  fine  crops,  and  those  planted  this  season  (one  year  old  at 
the  time  of  planting)  have  given  excellent  specimens  of  fruit ;  and  those  to  whom  I  have  sent 
large  vines,  have  expressed  their  gratitude  to  me  for  the  same  performance  of  their  vines. 
This,  although  quite  satisfactory,  is  far  from  the  full  capability  of  the  Diana,  for  every  well- 
treated  vine  improves  for  ten  years  from  planting." 

We  find  that  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Downing's  article  has  been  omitted.     It  is  as  follows : 

P.S. — I  will  here  state  that  I  have  no  vines  for  sale,  and  am  not  connected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  Nursery  establishment.  I  say  this,  because  it  appears  net  to  be  generally 
known  that  I  discontinued  the  Nursery  business  some  five  or  six  years  since. — C.  D. 

Aquaria. — Mr.  Charles  E.  Hammet  makes  and  furnishes  Aquaria  at  Newport,  R.  I.  His 
agent  in  Philadelphia  is  J.  W.  Queen,  924  Chestnut  Street.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  his 
list  of  prices  of  the  living  contents :  Green  weeds  are  10  to  12  cents  each  ;  Sea  Anemones, 
,( Actinia)  12  to  75  cents  ;  Star  Fish  12 ;  Serpula  12  ;  CrustaceaJ2  to  37 ;  Molluscs  12  cents  to 
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$4.50  per  doz. ;  Fish  6  to  50  cents  each  :  all  "  according-  to  kinds  and  quality."  All  appliances 
are  to  be  hiid  :  as,  net  on  copper  wire  with  handle,  25  cents  ;  copper  hook  on  handle  for  arrang- 
ing objects,  12  cents;  spoon  on  handle  for  removing  objects,  20  cents;  real  sea  water,  per 
gallon,  10  cents,  and  so  forth.  Soldier  Crabs,  King  Crabs,  Flat  Fish  and  Sticklebacks,  with 
"  small  Sheep's  Head,"  and  "  small  Lobsters,"  at  "  reasonable  prices."  It  must  be  a  novel  feel- 
ing to  those  long  neglected  marine  wonders  to  find  themselves  in  "  a  lady's  parlor,"  and  the 
pets  of  a  fire-side.  At  best  it  is  only  a  little  to  be  preferred,  some  experiences  prove,  to  being 
boiled  at  once,  for  want  of  proper  care. 

Astonishing. — The  following^  letter  was  actually  received  at  the  Post  Office,  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  the  past  summer. 

MiDDLETOWN  PoiNT,  N.  J.  August  30,  1858. 

Andrew  J.  Downing,  Esq., — Dear  Sir. — If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  j'our 
kindness  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  foi'warding  two  of  your  autographs,  as  a  friend  and 
myself  are  collecting  autographs  of  distinguished  persons,  and  would  be  much  pleased  to  have 
yours  grace  the  number.     With  respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

We  hope  not  be  offensive  if  we  remind  this  toady  of  knowledge,  that  the  pursuit  he  is 
engaged  in  is  one  of  utter  fully,  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  information  and  good  sense  ;  it 
might  serve  him  the  same  useful  purpose  to  collect  horse-shoe  nails,  or  as  a  numbscuU  once  did 
in  England,  make  a  complete  volume  of  turnpike  tickets  ! 

The  French  peasants,  it  was  said,  voted  for  their  model  emperor  under  an  impression  that  he 
was  the  '■  little  corporal,"  still  alive,  and  the  next  we  hear  from  the  fountain  head,  will  be 
advertised  letters  for  General  Washington,  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  &c.,  requesting  their 
autographs  for  a  conecti()n  of  "  distinguished  persons."  The  only  excuse  we  can  make  for  this 
kind  of  nonsense  is,  that  it  is  undertaken,  as  we  believe  it  sometimes  is,  by  schoolboys ;  but 
even  then  they  ought  to  be  well  castigated  when  they  do  it  so  ignorantly.  What  pleasure  or 
food  for  the  mind  can  a  "collection  "  made  in  this  way  be  to  the  possessor?  Just  about  the 
same  as  the  geological  collection,  every  item  of  which  was  labelled  by  its  young  lady  owner, 
"  N.  K,"  and  when  asked  what  that  meant,  she  replied  with  astonishment,  "  Why,  Natural 
Kuriosity,  to  be  sure." 

Successful  canvassers  frequently  remit  nobly ;  Mr.  John  King,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  sends 
$20  for  ten  new  subscribers,  taking  back  numbers,  and  says  this  is  the  result  of  "one  hour's 
exertion."  He  also  says,  he  has  raised  about  two  acres  of  very  fine  Catawba  grapes,  the  pre- 
sent year,  excelling  the  Cincinnati  grapes.  "  We  are  going  into  business  quite  extensively. 
The  lead  mining  region  seems  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  delicious,  healthy,  and  beauti- 
ful fruit." 

Travellers. — What  a  pity  that  so  many  travellers  leave  home  without  any  knowledge  of 
science.  Geology  and  Botany  should  at  least  have  some  entrance  in  their  brains,  before  they 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  public.  AVe  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  attempted 
to  peruse  a  book,  entitled,  "From  New  York  to  Delhi,  by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Australia 
and  China."  Published  by  the  Appletons.  The  young  writer  actually  remarks  of  the  v.egata- 
tion  of  Australia,  and  it  is  all  he  says  about  it,  thus : 

"  Sydney  has  the  advantage  of  a  finely  kept  park,  consisting  of  about  30  acres,  inclosing 
a  botanical  garden  in  which  are  the  plants  of  all  climates,  growing  side  by  side,  in  the  open  air. 
The  oak,  however,  and  other  Northern  trees  do  not  seem  to  thrive,  all  the  specimens  I  saw 
being  puny  and  stunted." 

Wliy,  did  the  writer  know  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  flora  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world?  It  is  remarkable  that  he  recognized  even  a  stunted  oak.  In  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
he  does  not  think  of  the  rhododendrons,  probably  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  In  China  the 
same  deficiency.     In  Rio  Janeiro  :     "  I  saw  much  coffee  growing  ;  it  looks  like  a  hardy  plant, 


and  did  not  seem  to  Lave  been  carefully  cultivated.  Banana  trees,  of  course,  to  be  seen  every- 
where, being  soniev\'hat  of  a  weed  among  the  trees."  Had  he  been  a  little  keener,  he  might 
have  learned  that  the  coffee  tree  will  not  grow  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  banana 
is  planted  to  shade  it,  and  thus  to  obtain  two  crops.     The  banana  "  somewhat  of  a  weed  "  ! ! 

CupiiEA  Eminens. — This  fine  plant  has  bloomed  with  us  the  present  season  in  very  great 
perfection ;  it  makes  as  fine  a  green-house  plant  as  can  be  desired.  Will  our  friends  in  Boston 
take  notice  of  this  fact  ? 

Gardens. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  AVard  urged  the  importance 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  legitimate  horticultural  pursuits  among  the  members  of  the  laboring 
population,  as  it  was  a  well-established  fact,  that  whenever  a  pink,  or  a  carnation,  or  a  rose 
was  seen  outside  a  cottage,  there  was  a  potato  or  a  cabbage  for  the  pot  within ;  that  if  there 
were  not  happiness,  there  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this  world,  content :    - 

Yes,  in  a  poor  man's  garden  grow 

Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers, — 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 
And  joy  for  weary  hours. 

Mildew  and  Eed  Spider.— We  understand  that  there  is  great  probability  of  an  effectual 
remedy  for  mildew  and  red  spider  having  been  discovered,  wholly  free  from  the  objections 
attaching  to  sulphur  either  in  powder  or  in  a  volatile  state.  How  valuable  that  agent  is  we  all 
know ;  but  it  is  troublesome  to  apply,  uncertain  in  its  action,  and,  if  mismanaged,  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  evils  it  counteracts.  As  for  example  when  it  is  fired,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  charge  the  atmosphere  with  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  vegetation  of 
all  known  substances. 

At  present  our  information  amounts  only  to  this :  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the  very  able  and  scien- 
tific manager  of  Price's  Candle  Company,  has  prepared  a  soap,  which  being  dissolved  in  water 
and  applied  with  a  syringe  does  effectually  and  without  the  least  risk,  all  that  flour  of  sulphur 
can  do.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  principal  nurserymen  near  London  has  been  trying  the  soapy 
water,  of  different  strengths,  and  is  very  favorably  impressed  with  its  efficacy.  Six  ©unces  of 
the  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  killed  mildew  for  the  time  and  continued  to  keep  it  down  when 
applied  weekly.  Pot  Roses  after  three  ai)plications  became  nearly  clean,  and  were  in  fact 
saved  ;  their  soft  young  points  indeed  were  killed,  but  that  was  of  no  importance  ;  the  rust  of 
Moss-roses  disappeared  before  its  action.  In  other  hands  red  spider  was  effectually  kept  down  ; 
1  lb.  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water  completely  cleaned  even  Peach  trees  after  two 
or  three  applications,  the  trees  having  been  well  syringed  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

The  name  of  this  new  soap  or  substance  is,  we  are  informed,  "  The  Gerhurst  Compound," 
and  if  it  is  found  in  other  hands  to  preserve  the  good  qualities  now  ascribed  to  it,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  certainly  have  conferred  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  upon  horticulture.  A  trial 
is  about  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Bowood,  Trentham, 
Chiswick  House,  and  several  other  large  establishments ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, we  fear  that  no  good  results  can  be  looked  for  at  present. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

EiNGiNG  THE  Grape  Vine. — Another  report  on  Einging  Grape  Vines  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Eivers  with  specimens  of  the  result,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  encouraging  enough  to 
justify  further  trial. 

No.  1.  A  branch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  ringed  in  a  cold  Vinery,  produced 
a  good  bunch,  nearly  ripe,  the  characteristic  yellow  even  appearing ;  the  bunch  on  an  unringed 
branch  in  the  same  house  was  much  smaller  and  very  far  from  ripe. 

No.  2.  A  branch  of  Black  Hamburgh  produced  a  large  well-grown  bunch,  but  it  was  very 
badly  colored,  and  far  from  ripe ;  an  unringed  branch  bore  a  bunch  intensely  black  and  perfectly 
ripe,  but  not  half  the  size  of  the  other. 


No.  3.  A  White  Froutignan  Vine  that  had  been  ringed  produced  two  bunches  nearly  ripe, 
but  smaller  than  usual ;  all  the  others  shanked  ;  an  unexpected  result,  for  Mr.  Eivers  informs 
us  that  at  first  nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the  appearance  of  these  bunches.  The 
shanking  occurred  all  at  once  in  one  or  two  days. 

If  we  regard  the  last  case  as  inconclusive,  the  shanking  being  due,  not  to  the  ringing  but  to 
something  wrong  at  the  roots  of  a  Vine  very  apt  to  sufler  in  that  way,  then  it  would  seem  that 
ringing  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  considerably  the  bunches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  the 
inevitable  accumulation  of  good  sap  above  the  ring  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grapes.  Accele- 
ration of  ripening  in  the  Muscats  was  counterbalanced  by  a  retardation  of  ripening  in  the  Ham- 
burgh. The  trial  should  therefore  be  renewed  next  year ;  and  in  forcing-houses  as  well  as  in  a 
cold  Vinery. — Ibid. 

EiNGiNG  THE  Grape  Vine. — The  last  Gardener's  Chronicle  says : — 

With  reference  to  the  experiments  on  Ringing  the  Vine,  last  week  communicated  by  Mr. 
Eivers,  that  gentleman  has  sent  us  another  bUnch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  which  has  evi- 
dently suffered  injury  ;  and  he  states  that  several  more  are  in  the  same  condition,  while  bunches 
on  branches  not  ringed  are  all  perfect  and  good.  In  the  instance  now  before  us  Ave  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  ringing  has  been  too  severe  ;  either  too  deep  or  too  broad,  or  both.  For 
we  find  the  wood  below  the  ring  very  nearly  dead,  which  would  of  course  render  it  impossible 
for  the  Grapes  to  reach  maturity.  Undoubtedly  the  degree  of  ringing  that  may  be  allowed  is  a 
very  important  point  for  determination.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  ring  ought  not  to  he  icider 
than  is  necessary  to  prevent  (he  return  of  the  sap  ly  the  hark,  nor  deeper  than  the  bark  itself,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  alburnum. 

Nursery  of  L.  V.  Houtte,  Ghent. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  horticultural  establishments  on  the  Continent.  Visitors  to  Ghent  make  a 
rule  to  inspect  it,  and  we  never  yet  met  with  a  lover  of  gardening  who  was  disappointed. 
During  the  past  summer  it  has  had  most  formidable  difficulties  to  contend  with,  now  happily 
surmounted.  Of  all  things  water  is  the  most  necessaiy  in  gardens,  especially  on  the  Continent. 
M.  V.  Houtte  found  himself  suddenly  without  any.  The  place  had  always  been  amply  supplied 
by  seven  deep  wells  sunk  some  20  years  ago.  These  suddenly  became  dry.  The  water  they 
had  supplied  had,  moreover,  deposited  so  much  sediment  in  the  pipes  of  his  hot-water  appara- 
tus that  it  became  choked  up  and  would  work  no  longer.  Two  important  operations  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  undertaken  ;  to  secure  a  new  supply  of  water,  and  to  reconstruct  the  whole  heating 
apparatus  of  the  nursery. 

To  obtain  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  advantage  was  taken  of  the  dryness  of  the  Scheldt 
itself  to  sink  in  its  bed  a  huge  coflfer,  the  sides  of  which  were  pierced  with  holes.  This  was 
connected  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  3-inch  pipe  1900  feet  long  with  a  forcing-pump  worked  by  a 
little  donkey  steam-engine,  capable  of  throwing  the  water  26  feet  high  into  a  new  reservoir 
holding  nearly  9000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  the  water  now  flows  through  a  fountain  into 
a  small  "lake"  which  decorates  the  entrance  of  the  establishment,  and  feeds  180  smaller 
cement  basins  all  placed  on  the  same  level,  whence  it  may  be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
8  acres,  thus  affording  an  effectual  power  of  irrigation.  We  understand  that  some  acres  of 
Tea  Eoses  and  Ehododendrons  which  are  thus  flooded  occasionally,  are  most  grateful  for  the 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  which  the  dirty  lazy  Scheldt  conveys  to  them. 

The  new  heating  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  one-boiler  system,  for  which  Mr. 
Weeks  was  called  in.  Sixteen  stokeholes  to  16  boilers  had  been  used.  For  these  was  substi- 
tuted one  stokehole  and  one  boiler,  with  a  boiler  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident.  The  other  day, 
says  a  correspondent,  "on  a  mis  lefeu  au  poudre,  tout  se  chauffait  a  ravir,  et  M.  V.  Uouette  etait  dcs 
plus  satisfaits.'^  The  work  was  done,  not  only  well  at  last,  but  satisfactorily  from  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Weeks's  foreman  showed  that  he  perfectly  understood  his  business,  and  this  specimen  of 
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concentrated  heating  has  added  another  interesting  feature  to  the  great  establishment  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

We  learn  that  the  Flore  des  Serres,  the  regular  appearance  of  which  has  been  arrested  by  the 
accidents  thus  described,  is  about  to  reappear  with  all  its  former  punctuality. — London  JVeics. 

ANSWERS  TO  COREESPONDENTS. 
Bee  Keeper.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  bees  will  work  as  well  in  hives  of  glass — say 
each  side  formed  of  four  double  parallel  plates.  As  thus  formed  the  escape  of  heat  is  so  effect- 
ually prevented  that  the  little  fellows  work  without  the  necessity  of  covering  the  hive  with  any 
opaque  material ;  and  thus  they  are  always  open  to  inspection  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  emission  of  light  into  a  hive  previously  dark.  An  interesting  experiment  which  we  have 
seen  practised  with  bees  is  to  empty  an  old.  sideboard,  a  thing  now  often  "  given  away;"  place 
it  in  a  living  room,  bore  small  holes  in  the  wall,  put  a  movable  glass  plate  behind  each 
door  and  a  swarm  within  each  compartment ;  you  have  then  the  family  within  the  house,  and 
can  look  at  their  progress  without  leaving  the  house,  and  probably,  if  there  is  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  cut  your  honey  when  you  want  it. 

Beatrice.  The  fugitive  color  called  "  ladies  despair,"  produced  from  a  lichen,  has  been 
successfully  fixed  by  a  silk  dyer  of  Lyons,  who,  after  five  or  six  years"  trial,  has  obtained  a  per- 
manent dye,  so  that  you  may  hope  to  have  "  more  of  it "  from  the  shops. 

W.  T.  W.  The  accompany- 
ing plan  of  the  Interior  of  a 
green  house  suitable  for  plants 
and  ferns,  is  one  admitting  a 
great  amount  of  light.  The 
stages,  fig.  1,  «,  b,  display  the 
plants  to  advantage,  and  would 
be  equally  adaptable  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  to  either  a  lean- 
to  or  a  span  roof  The  front 
sashes  extend  without  interrup- 
tion of  timber  or  brick-work, 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
At  the  roof  c,  are  placed  the 
running  vines,  and  pot  plants 
set  upon  the  ground.  The 
heating  arrangements  should 
be  a  hot  water  pipe ;  this  in  a 
small  building  is  sometimes 
carried  through  from  an  adjoin- 
ing kitchen,  and  economy  of 
building  and  fuel  thus  accom- 
plished; a  plan  that,  though 
rarely  adopted  in  America,  -^ 
might  be  advantageously  applied  in  many  instances  with  effect. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received.— Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Agricultural  Society,  for  J 858,  West  Chester.  A  stately  pamphlet  and  full  of 
interest.  This  county  takes  rank  in  its  intelligence  no  less  than  its  valuable  productions  with 
any  in  America.  They  dont  make  quite  so  much  noise  about  the'ix  sayings  and  doings  as  some 
others,  but  they  are  always  useful  and  practical.    The  address  is  very  clever. 
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Address  on  Horticulture.  By  David  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  New  York.  Printed  by 
several  friends  of  the  author,  and  very  properly,  too,  for  it  is  so  full  of  practical  hints  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  deserve  a  more  extended  circulation,  and  v\'e  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  our 
readers,  very  soon,  a  taste  of  it. 

Hooper  and  Brother's  Catalogue.  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  a  portly  and  valuable  catalogue,  and  we  beg  every  one  of  our  readers  in  "  the  region  round 
about"  to  possess  themselves  of  it  before  purchasing. 

Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  state  Agiicultural  Society  at  Syracuse,  October  8th, 
1858.  By  Joseph  P.  Williams,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Ags'icultural  College.  Sensi- 
ble, clever,  and  useful. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  Female  College. 
Eev.  John  H.  Brakely,  A.M.,  President  and  Proprietor.  A  very  successful  institution,  and 
deserving  of  the  patronage  it  liberally  receives. 

Establissement  D'Horticulture  de  Portemer  Fils,  a  Gentilly  (Seine)  rue  de  L'Hay. 

The  Covington  Nursery;  Catalogue  for  1858.     By  Plarry  Camp  and  Son,  Covington,  Ga. 

The  Southern  Nursery,  near  Covington.     By  Harry  Camp,  Covington,  Georgia. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  »Ssc.,  at  Mattison's  Nursery,  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  of  the  Nashville 
Nursery,  and  Fruit  Garden,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Louis  C.  Lishly,  Proprietor.  A  large  and 
valuable  collection. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.,  of  Pleasant 
Ridge  Nurseries,  Bendersville,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  E.  Cook  and  Sons 
Proprietors. 

Catalogue  for  1868  and  1859  of  Gloaming  Nurseries,  Clarkesville,  Georgia,  by  James  Van 
Buren.     Excellent. 

"  What  may  be  learned  from  a  Tree,"  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  volume  by  Harland  Coul- 
tas,  a  botanist ;  he  has  issued  a  specimen  of  the  first  pages,  which  promise  entertainment  as  well 
as  information.     It  is  to  be  published  by  subscription  in  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Edition  of  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  will  be  published  in  February  next. 

Sir  Willi.\m  J.  Hooker. — We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Sir  William  Hooker  contemplates 
paying  a  visit  to  this  country  the  ensuing  season.  He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  many 
friends,  and  by  those  Americans  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  his  attentions  at  Kew  Gardens. 

Grape  Vines,  Trees,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  East  Camp  Nurseries.  Wm.  Tomp- 
kins, Gerraantown,  Col.  County,  New  York.  Mr.  Tompkins  advertises  12,090  Grape  Vines  at 
reduced  prices,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit,  and  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs. 

Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  for  1859.  For  gratuitous  distribution.  As  usual 
filled  with  valuable  information,  practical  and  to  the  point.  Every  rural  home  should  have  it 
hanging  for  reference  where  all  could  have  access  to  it. 


0snf. 


Melons. — The  most  surprising  plant  of  the  Desert  is  the  '  Kengwe  or  Keme' (Citramis 
caffer),  the  Water  Melon.     In  years  when  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast  tracts 
of  the  country  are  literally  covered  with  these  Melons ;  this  was  the  case  annually  when  the 
fall  of  rain  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Bak wains  sent  trading  parties  every  year  to  the  ^^o 
lake.     It  happens  commonly  once  every  10  or  11  years,  and  for  the  last  three  times  its  occur 
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rence  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinarily  wet  season.  Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name, 
including  man,  rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The  elephant,  true  lord  of  the  forest,  revels  in  this 
fruit,  and  so  do  the  different  species  of  rhinoceros,  although  naturally  so  diverse  in  their  choice 
of  pasture.  The  various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them  with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyeeuas, 
jackals,  and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common  blessing.  These  Melons  are 
not,  however,  all  of  them  eatable;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  so  bitter  that  the  whole  are 
named  by  the  Boers  the  '  Bitter  Water-melon.'  The  natives  select  them  by  striking  one  Melon 
after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  applying  the  tongue  to  the  gashes.  They  thiis  readily  distin- 
guish between  the  bitter  and  sweet.  The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but  the  sweet  are  quite  whole- 
some. This  peculiarity  of  one  species  of  plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits  occurs 
also  in  a  red  eatable  Cucumber  often  met  with  in  the  country.  It  is  about  4  inches  long,  and 
about  J  5  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color  wheii  ripe.  Many  are  bitter,  others 
quite  sweet.  Even  Melons  in  a  garden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  few  bitter  Kengwe  in  the 
vicinity.     The  bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other." — LivingHone s  Africa. 

Grape  Vines,  &c.— The  quality  of  a  particular  vegetable  is  not  unfrequently  affected  by 
external  influences  so  that  it  assumes  a  different  character,  which  is  distinctly  imprinted  upon 
the  leaves  or  other  parts,  and  may  even  to  a  certain  extent  be  perpetuated.  This  property  for 
the  most  part  belongs  to  all  organic  bodies,  and  may  be  obsen-ed  equally  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  dog  is  ahvays  a  dog,  but  the  Newfoundland  aud  the  lap  dog,  the 
sheep  dog  and  the  greyhound,  differ  from  one  another  in  no  small  degree.  The  cow  is  every- 
where a  cow,  but  differs  in  form  in  every  part  of  the  earth  in  which  she  is  found.  Plants  being 
still  more  dependant  upon  external  influences  than  animals  (which  are  restricted  to  no  particular 
place),  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  varieties  of  Geranium,  Pelargonium 
of  the  Eose  and  Dahlia,  which  belong  nevertheless  to  one  genus,  are  unlimited.  The  difference 
is  often  impressed  still  more  markedly  upon  the  fruits  which  the  plants  produce.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  identity  in  the  nature  of  Apple-trees  ;  but  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  botany,  can 
distinguish  numerous  varieties  of  this  fruit,  varieties  not  only  of  form  and  size,  but  also  of  color, 
taste,  and  smell.  The  Vine  ranks  among  those  plants  which  are  very  dependant  (at  least  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  fruit  it  produces)  upon  external  influences :  color  and  size,  form  and  taste, 
aroma  and  productiveness,  vary  in  this  case  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  might  lead  one 
almost  to  regard  the  Vine  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Creator's  bounty.  Should  the  reader  wish 
for  an  example  of  the  immense  variety  of  Vines,  we  will  only  remind  him  that  Chaptal,  when 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  caused  1400  different  species  of  Vines  to  be  transplanted  out  of 
France  alone  into  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  like  variety  may  be  observed  not  only 
in  Grapes  which  have  been  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  even  in  those  produced  in 
the  same  countrj^,  and  growing  on  the  same  spot.  And,  indeed,  though  less  strongly  marked, 
we  may  perceive  a  like  difference  even  in  the  Grapes  of  one  Vine.  Protect  one  cluster  of 
Grapes  from  too  great  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  cover  it  with  a  bell  of  dark  glass, 
or  with  oiled  paper,  while  you  leave  another  exposed,  and  you  will  produce  a  much  more  finely 
scented  fruit  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  Grapes 
which  grow  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Johannisberg  should  be  veiy  superior,  as  far  as  the  flavor 
and  fragrance  of  their  juice  is  concerned,  to  those  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  nor  that,  in  general,  a  hotter  and  stronger  wine  is  produced  in  warm  regions  than  in  such 
as  ar-e  cold  or  temperate.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  its  constituents' 
the  influx  and  drainage  of  water,  the  lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  ground  in  which  the  roots 
spread ;  that  further,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  the  change  or  equality  of  tem- 
perature, exercise  a  well-known  influence  upon  plants  and  the  fruits  produced  by  them,  we  shall 
at  least  have  a  general  idea  of  the  varieties  of  the  juice  which  constitutes  the  principal  element 
in  these  berry-bearing  fruits. — Professor  Mulder  on  the  Vine. 

Why  "Whitethorn  is  Quick.— The  best  answer  to  this  question  is,  I  think,  one  given  by  a 
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facetious  botanical  friend,  whom  I  will  desio;uate  "  Treverbin,"  who,  on  being  asked  why 
Whitethorn  was  called  "  Quick,"  answered, "  I  believe  because  Blackthorn  is  called  '  Sloe.'  " — 
J.  T.  B. 

Mr.  Cutbjjsii'S  Prize  for  Dioscorea  at  the  Horticultural  Societifs  ExJdhition,  Si.  James's 
Hall. — I  fear  that  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen  regarding  the  prize  I  offer  for  20  Dioscorea 
Batatas.  I  distinctly  stated  that  it  should  be  given  for  the  best  20  roots  from  sets  not  weighing 
more  than  1  oz.,  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1858.  I  have  heard  that  several  parties  intend  to 
put  in  competition  roots  from  sets  planted  the  year  previous ;  if  allowed  to  do  so  my  object  will 
be  entirely  defeated.  Do  we  plant  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  any  other  like  vegetable  to 
remain  two  years  before  being  dug  up  for  use?  I  want  to  have  practical  illustrations  of  my 
theory  that  this  Yam  will  do  in  almost  all  soils,  provided  there  is  sufficient  depth.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  wherever  Carrots  succeed  the  Yam  will  also  thrive,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  profitable  crop.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  a  first-class  vegeta- 
ble, and  create  a  demand  for  it ;  but  I  invariably  find  more  difficulty  in  persuading  people  to 
purchase  anything  new  in  the  culinary  department,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  business. — 
James  Cutbush,  Highgale  Nurseries,  Nm.  2. 

How  TO  SAVE  Leaves  in  Winter. — Sweep  them  up  when  dry.  Keep  the  Oak  leaves  by 
themselves  if  you  can  ;  for  they  don't  make  such  good  leaf-mould  as  others.  Burn  Fir  Waves. 
Keep  the  leaves  as  dry  as  you  can  by  packing  them  close  in  dry  weather  against  your  pits,  if 
you  want  the  leaves  to  keep  frost  out ;  and  put  over  them  a  sloping  roof  of  mats  or  old  boards, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  So  managed,  they  will  keep  off  very  bad  cold.  If  they  get  very 
wet  they  are  not  of  much  use.  If  you  don't  want  them  for  pits,  put  them  into  a  shed.  You 
may  get  some  early  Seakale  or  Ehubarb  by  burying  the  old  roots  among  dry  leaves.  When  the 
winter  is  over  and  you  want  a  little  bottom-heat  for  your  frames,  leaves  are  useful  for  mixing 
with  stable  litter.  Half  and  half  is  not  too  much.  A  Cucumber  bed  made  iJp  so  will  give  a 
nice  mild  heat.  What  leaves  you  don't  want  for  this  should  be  thrown  up  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer,  to  take  their  chance,  and  by  the  autumn  all  except  the  Oak  leaves  will  be  crumbled  to 
powder,  and  make  famous  leaf-mould.  But  they  should  be  turned  over  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Muck  and  Peat — Frof.  Johnson's  fortftcoming  Report. — It  is  known  to  our  readers,  says  the 
Homestead,  that  Professor  Johnson  has  been  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  mucks,  peats 
and  swamp  deposits  of  our  State.  We  have  been  publishing  from  time  to  time  such  of  his 
results  as  he  has  deemed  desirable  to  furnish,  to  awaken  interest  and  secure  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  their  own  advantages,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  neglected.  A  large  number 
of  peats,  etc.,  have  been  examined,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  make  up  his  report  to  the  State 
Society. 

Coal  and  Iron  have  been  formed,  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas  of  science,  thus: — as 
the  earth's  crust  cooled  down  from  its  state  of  incandescence,  incalculable  quantities  of  free 
oxygen  must  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  air,  and  imprisoned  in  the  oxydization  of  its  mineral 
elements,  with  a  force  which  no  subsequent  natural  agency,  at  any  rate  upon  a  large  scale,  has 
been  able  to  loosen.  The  vegetation  which  supervened,  stimulated  to  high  luxuriance  by  the 
fine  bottom  heat  and  reeking  atmosphere  of  those  times,  began  to  repair  this  loss  by  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  increasing  the  relative  amount  of  its  oxygen.  Thus  the 
beds  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal,  which  accompany  and  overlie  each  other  on  the  earth's  wind, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  original  atmosphere,  the  one  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  the  other  a  por- 
tion of  its  carbonic  acid.  When  we  would  obtain  the  former  m  its  primitive  and  useful  state, 
we  mingle  the  ore  with  the  coal,  and  drive  off  the  oxygen,  surcharged  with  carbon,  again  into 
the  air  from  which  both  originally  came,  by  the  aid  of  the  heat  which  the  vegetables  that 
gathered  the  carbon  had  absorbed  from  the  sun's  rays.    The  idea  that  plants  absorb  light  and 
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heat — a  true  force,  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  that  they  constitute  a  deoxydizing  apparatus,  reduc- 
ing the  oxydized  products  of  animal  life — is  claimed  by  Dumas  and  Boussiugault.  The  latter 
promulgated  the  opinion  that  plants  absorb  light  and  caloric,  only  so  lately  as  in  the  year  1837. 

It  is  now  a  fomiliar  fact,  that  plants  are  the  great,  the  sole,  producers  of  animal  life.  They 
alone  convert  the  materials  furnished  chiefly  by  the  atmosphere  ;  thej  coridense  air  into  organized 
matter.  While  plants  thus  produce  on  such  a  grand  scale,  they  consume  or  destroy  compara- 
tively little.  Even  when  they  do  consume  their  own  products,  it  is  not  in  the  mere  vegetation, 
but  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  special  results,  chiefly  in  flowering.  They  often  seem  to 
consume,  when  they  only  transform  and  transfer.  When  they  apparently  consume  the  nutritive 
matter  accumulated  in  the  root  of  the  Carrot,  for  instance,  or  the  tuber  of  a  potato,  they  in  fact 
transform  it,  for  the  most  part,  into  branches,  foliage,  and  flovvrers.  Animals  conmme  what  vege- 
tables ;»-o(Zjece.  When  the  farmers  along  our  sterile  coast  manure  their  exhausted  lands  with 
fish,  they  merely  reclaim  their  own  and  bring  back  to  the  soil  what  has  been  washed  into  the 
sea.  The  earthly  portion  of  the  animal's  bones,  and  the  iron  in  his  blood,  are  equally  drawn 
ready  formed  from  the  earthly  constituents  of  the  vegetables  upon  which  he  feeds.  The  ani- 
mal merely  accumulates  these  materials,  changing  them,  it  may  be,  little  by  little,  as  he  destroys 
them,  but  giving  them  all  back,  finally,  to  the  earth  and  air.  Literally,  then,  "  all  flesh  is  grass." 
The  wants  of  the  anjmal  kingdom  were  all  prospectively  provided  for,  when  to  them  was 
"given  evei-y  green  herb  for  meat."  One  of  the  modes  of  fishing  in  China,  according  to  Mr. 
Fortune,  is  curious ;  the  men  wade  into  the  water,  and  strike  a  harp  below  upon  the  surface 
with  their  hands.  This  frightens  the  fish,  which  dive  into  the  mud,  and  the  moment  the  China- 
man feels  one  touch  his  feet,  he  himself  dives  also,  and  soon  reappears  holding  up  his  prey  with 
an  air  of  triumph. 


€[!0fri^f0wli?i»«. 


Our  London   Correspondence. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  gardeners  of  America  should  be  interested  in  what  is  transpiring  here, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  country.  True,  the  climate  is  somewhat  different,  and  practice  has  to 
vary  accordingly ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  eff'orts  to  procure  new  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  aided,  as  they  are,  by  the  steam  marine  of  this  country,  often  present  us  with  novelties  that 
your  gardens  should  possess ;  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  and  capital  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits.  In  fruit  culture  and  an  extended  knowledge  on  that  topic,  the  people  here 
may  learn  of  you.  So,  while  an  interchange  of  knowledge  is  going  on,  a  note  now  and  then  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  The  Horticulturist  is  sprinkled  about  among  our  amateurs, 
and  is  much  read.  The  American  subscribers  sometimes  forward  it  to  their  friends,  while  others 
are  regular  subscribers. 

Kew  looks  better  than  ever,  and  is  wonderfully  attractive  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
botany  or  gardening.  The  season  of  flower-shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  over,  but  these 
exhibitions  have  been  among  the  most  attractive  and  profitable  to  the  Company,  while  their 
large  premiums  have  stimulated  rivalry,  and  enriched  the  'Successful  competitors.  The  Palace 
company  is  not  pecuniarily  successful,  but  there  is  a  pride  felt  in  its  results  that  will  keep  it 
going. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  the  palace  does  not  pay,  another  company  has  issued  a 
prospectus  for  a  second,  to  be  placed  where  it  will  be  more  accessible  to  the  gi-eat  body  of 
Londoners. 

The  Messrs.  Henderson,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  have  recently  received  many  new  camellias  from 
China,  and  great  interest  is  felt  for  the  novelties  expected  to  be  found  among  them  when  they 
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bloom.  These  gentlemen  are  especially  succeesful  in  the  cultivation  of  Lapegeria  I'osea,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  obsei-ved  frequently  in  America;  they  plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  rough 
pieces  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould  and  sand,when  they  throw  out  shoots  like  asparagus,  rejoicing 
in  warmth,  and  very  vigorous.  Mandevillia  suaveolens,  planted  in  a  border  with  a  south  aspect, 
becomes  a  lovely  climber ;  here  it  requires  only  the  protection  of  a  little  dry  hay  and  a  mat 
during  winter,  if  the  soil  is  drained.  The  Gardenia  citriodora  is  proving  very  valuable,  and  the 
mules  or  crosses  between  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  are  attracting  attention. 

It  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  strawberries  are  readily  produced  from 
cuttings.  A  gardener  having  prevented  his  forced  plants  from  throwing  out  runners,  shook 
them  out  of  their  pots,  and  divided  the  crowns,  making  two,  and  sometimes  three  cuttings  of 
one  old  plant.  The  roots  were  pruned  away,  and  the  old  leaves  also,  and  each  cutting  was  put 
into  a  small  6's  pot,  in  leaf  soil  and  loam,  placed  in  a  frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  week  ;  they 
soon  commenced  to  grow  when  more  air  was  given.  In  three  weeks  they  were  fully 
exposed,  having  then  filled  the  pots  with  young  roots,  when  they  were  planted  in  fruiting-pots, 
and  are  now  in  no  way  inferior  to  plants  from  layers.  The  strawberry  may  be  propagated  in 
this  manner  when  desirable.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  has  just  sent  out  a  new  strawberry  catalogue 
of  new  and  old  kinds;  the  whole  comprises  74  sorts.  For  forcing  he  recommends  M3'att's, 
Queen  Victoria,  Black  Prince,  Princess  Eoyal,  Sir  Harry,  and  Keen's  Seedling ;  among  others, 
not  for  forcing,  he  recommends  Elton  Pine,  British  Queen,  Omar  Pacha,  Kitley's  Goliath,  and 
Nimrod. 

We  have  a  novelty  in  a  Lattice  plant,  the  Bernieriana,  differing  somewhat  from  the  Fenestralis, 
chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  larger  (from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet)  and  narrower  in  proportion; 
the  reticulation  being  smaller  and  the  color  a  brighter  green.  It  is  from  Madagascar.  The 
Horse  Chesnut  of  California,  iEsculus  Californica,  is  attracting  attention.  It  is  very  ornamental, 
and  if  hardy  wnll  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  shrubbery;  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  the  old  kind, 
and  the  blossoms  more  numerous;  in  dense  spikes,  greenish  white.  The  beautiful  Datura  Wrightii 
with  its  enormous  flower,  w-hite  shading  into  lilac,  is  a  great  favorite,  and  Clematis  lanuginosa  is 
much  employed. 

One  of  our  best  conducted  London  papers  estimates  the  refuse  of  London  is  worth  ten 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  but  the  state  of  dilution  in  whicli  it  exists  is  a  bar  to  its  extended 
use ;  more  the  pity,  for  while  we  go  to  the  great  expense  of  importing  guano,  an  equally 
valuable  fertilizer  is  thrown  away.  Efforts  are  however  making  to  retain  the  refuse  of  certain 
factories,  slaughter  houses  &c.,  and  to  make  it  into  artificial  manures,  on  whose  strength  the 
chemists  keep  a  bright  lookout. 

We  are  here  much  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Yam  as  yourselves. 
There  are  many  who  think  well  of  it,  and  probably  I  may  soon  report  it  as  a  success. 

You  will  probably  see  in  the  English  Journals  an  account  of  some  enormous  Perry  pear  trees, 
but  lest  you  should  not,  I   copy  it  as  follows : — 

In  one  orchard  there  are  now  growing  10  sound  Perry  Pear  trees,  whose  average  circumfer- 
ence three  years  ago,  at  between  2  and  3  feet  from  the  ground  and  below  the  graft,  was  9  feet 
4J  inches,  but  taking  the  three  largest  trees  separately,  above  11  feet;  the  circumference  of 
the  largest  tree  was  11  feet  3  inches,  that  of  the  smallest  (of  the  whole  number),?  feet  4  inches, 
and  they  are  all  of  them  of  the  very  fullest  height  and  span,  the  span  of  the  largest  60  feet. 
A  few  years  ago  the  largest  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  for  a  sadly  fallacious  reason,  were 
cut  off,  before  which  unjust  treatment  they  produced  an  average  crop  of  a  ton  of  Pears  of  the 
noble  kind  called  Huffcap,  the  flavor  of  which,  though  rough  and  wild,  is  full  of  fine  aroma;  but 
one  of  them,  and  not  the  largest  tree,  is  known  to  have  yielded  in  one  season  2  wagon  Ioad6==20 
sacks=100  bushels=2  tons=4  hogsheads  of  Perry  Pears." 

Steam  plows  are  the  talk  in  Agricultural  circles,  and  are  considered  moderately  successful. 
We  rather  look  for  their  improvement  to  come  from  America. 
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I  sent  from  Paris  a  box  of  French  pears,  which  I  trust  arrived  in  good  order.  [Yes,  in  the 
main,  though  one  third  were  decayed.  They  were  lai-ge  and  fine,  some  specimens  especially. 
Ed.]  You  would  scarcely  know  Paris;  the  last  few  years  have  produced  an  immense  change. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  extending  from  the  Triumphal  Arch  five  miles,  is  wonderfully 
remodelled  and  embellished,  and  is  well  kept;  it  may  be  considered,  notwithstanding  its  want 
of  large  trees,  the  most  ornamental  piece  of  ground  in  Europe  for  its  size.  There  is  a  mass  of 
artificial  rock-work  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  the  rocks  were  taken  from  Fontainbleau,  are  of  immense 
size,  and  most  artistically  put  together.  The  grounds  contain  a  good  piece  of  water,  but  the 
banks  want  boldness.  The  climate  here  is  more  favorable  to  bedding-out  plants  than  that  of 
England,  and  the  gardeners  do  certainly  understand  how  to  blend  colors;  their  plats  are  a 
blaze  of  glory.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  asparagus  plant  used  for  ornament ;  but  so  it 
is  :  they  plant  it  quite  young,  between  rows  of  bulbs,  and  the  feathery  spray  of  the  grass  forms 
a  bottom  to  the  beds,  and  hides  the  long  stems  of  the  flowers,  besides  forming  a  good  contrast. 
I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  new  orangeries  erected  here  lately,  especially  that  of  Baron 
Rothschild  at  Suresnes  near  Boulogne;  where  he  has  magnificent  gardens,  and  the  finest  "rib- 
bons," without  the  formality  of  the  English.  One  border  had  an  ivy  edging  12  inches  wide;  next 
a  row  of  Phlox  Drummondi  pegged  down;  next  white  petunias;  then  scarlet  geranium,  followed 
by  the  orange  erysimum  and  white  chrysanthemum,  backed  by  blue  salvias  and  gladiolus, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  bed. 

I  shall  occasionally  drop  you  a  letter,  and  am  as  ever,  yours,  Hortulanus. 

London,  Decemher,  1858. 

Pears. — As  to  the  article  page  541,  of  December,  let  me  remark  that :  Mr.  Morton  seems 
not  to  well  understand  the  planting  of  Dwarfs  ;  the  remark  page  542,  where  "  Mr.  Menaud 
thinks  well  of  Dwarfs  if  planted  deeply,"  seems  to  imply  it. 

Page  543,  Eev.  D.  Ide  asks  "  Why  not  plant  year  stock  alone,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
throwing  out  of  artificial  roots  above  the  quince  stock?"  Why?  because  the  natural  pear  stock 
from  wild  seed  will  take  from  10  to  25  years  to  come  into  bearing.  It  is  a  completely  organized 
tree,  with  the  embryo  of  all  its  constitutive  parts  contained  in  itself,  while  the  affraerdi,  or  arti- 
ficially rooted  branch,  is  deficient  in  the  laws  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  wild  tree,  and  is 
only  an  artificial  product,  and,  as  such,  more  disposed  to  bear  or  mature  than  the  perfectly 
organized  tree,  from  the  hands  of  nature,  that  is,  from  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

That  we  can  not  have  all  things  combined  to  our  satisfaction  and  to  our  views  of  accommoda- 
tion and  perfection,  is  an  old  truth  which  applies  as  well  to  men  as  to  pear  trees. 

He  then,  who  will  have  his  trees  of  strength  to  withstand  hurricanes,  the  quality  of  bearing 
"  20  or  40  bunches,"  may  and  must  plant  trees  grafted  on  the  wildest  stock,  and  may  have  to 
wait  for  the  products  some  dozen  years  or  two.  I  know  of  some  seedlings  which  yielded  their 
first  crops  the  32d  year  after  they  were  planted  as  a  pit  or  seed.  The  more  vigorous  they  are, 
the  more  will  the  maturity  or  virility  of  the  tree  be  retarded.  Take  your  choice  then.  "  Wait 
or  labor."  Wait  and  let  the  stock  alone  ;  attend  and  nurse  the  artificial  being,  from  which  you 
expect  products  that  you  never  ought  to  see  during  your  life  time  from  the  first. 

After  all  the  "pour  et  centre"  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  assign  to  the 
quince  stock  a  certain  latitude,  and  certain  atmospheric  and  humeric  conditions,  outside  which, 
as  so  many  other  plants,  i<  »i«s«  &e  a  partial  or  total  failure.  Twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  is  too  low  a  temperature  for  many,  otherwise  hardy,  exotic  plants. 

If  standards  would  only  bear  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the  graft,  and  if  I  were  younger  and 
certain  to  live  forever  on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  I  would  plant  more  Standards,  but  in  this 
country  a  man  has  hardly  time  to  plant  a  tree.  To  tell  him  to  wait  20  years  for  a  crop  would 
make  him  laugh.  The  time  is  no  more  when  the  Huguenots,  and  the  First  Settlers  of  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  considered  the  land  of  refuge  as  their  permanent  home,  and  planted  orchards 
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for  their  grand  children  ;  no  body  seems  to  care  novs-  to  plant  Apple  orchards,  and  if  the  quince 
had  not  interfered  with  the  planting  of  pears,  perhaps  we  should  not  have  as  many  pear  trees 
as  we  have  English  walnuts  or  French  chestnut  trees  in  our  middle  States. — L.  E.  B. 

Lewis  E.  Allen  and  the  Pear  Controversy.  In  the  February  number  we  shall  publish  Mr. 
Allen's  reply  on  this  subject.  The  public  will  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  end,  and  hence  the 
value  of  free  discussion. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  says  a  con-espondent,  "  I  visited  Newburg  and  lona,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Delaware  grape  vine ;  as  to  its  fruit,  most  of  us  agree  that 
it  is  the  best  American  grape  we  have;  but  its  feeble  growth  has  been  a  serious  drawback. 
All  this  arises  from  an  erroneous  system  of  propagation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Newburg  I  found 
the  Delaware  in  every  instance  a  strong  grower,  and  great  bearer,  single  vines  there  growing 
into  three  years,  with  fifty  square  feet  of  trellis  covered,  and  bearing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
bunches,  and  such  bunches !  the  figure  in  the  book  is  but  a  poor  representation.  At  Dr. 
Grant's,  on  the  Island  of  lona  near  Peekskili,  v,-ith  whom  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  and 
night,  I  found  the  Delaware  even  still  more  vigorous,  if  possible  ; — vines  three  years  old,  with 
three,  four  and  as  many  as  six  shoots  to  a  vine,  that  it  would  take  a  ten  foot  pole  to  reach  to 
the  top ;  stout,  short-jointed  wood.  There  were  also  48  or  50  vines  which  Dr.  Grant  had  pro- 
cured somewhere,  of  an  age  similar  to  those  of  his  own  growing,  side  by  side;  one  vine  of  his 
had  as  much  young  wood  upon  it  as  the  whole  50  of  the  others.  Such  vines  as  those  50  above 
mentioned  are  the  kind  we  have  been  treated  to,  to  the  tune  of  $3  and  $5,  which  accounts  for 
the  complaint  about  its  feeble  growth,  and  whenever  I  heard  it  discussed,  my  voice  was  against 
it.  I  would  rather  pay  $5  per  vine  such  as  I  then  saw,  than  to  plant  such  as  usually  were  sent 
out,  if  given  to  me. 

The  Diana  has  done  splendidly  there  also,— such  tremendous  growths,  and  such  large  compact 
bunches  of  luscious  fruit, — the  berries  as  large  as  Catawba. 

The  Anna  Grape  was  there  in  perfection,  large  as  Catawba,  white  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  with  an  aroma  that  will  not  soon  be  equalled  in  an  American  Grape.  Hardy,  and  a 
good  grower ;  quality  very  good.  The  everbearing  Mulberry  is  also  to  be  seen  there  in  all  its 
glory,  growing  more  like  reeds  than  a  shoot  of  a  tree;  growths  15  feet  of  the  present  season, 
with  beautiful  foliage  ;  would  make  an  ornamental  shade  tree  independent  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
excellent,  and  which  was  in  eating  10  weeks  this  season  ;  I  ate  of  them  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  and  never  tasted  a  better  mulberry. 

Should  you  think  proper  to  give  this  a  place  in  the  Horticulturist,  it  may  do  something  to  revive 
the  grape  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Delaware,  which  w^as  really  falling  into  disrepute  in  many 
places,  on  account  of  its  feeble  growth.  The  whole  mystery  lays  in  starting  with  healthy,  vigor- 
ous plants,  if  you  wish  to  succeed. 

p.S._On  the  15th  day  of  September,  I  brought  with  me  from  lona  ripe  Dianas  and  Dela- 
wares.     The  Anna  almost  ripe,  also. — S.  M.,  Calmdale." 

Chicago,  Illinois. — Mr.  Editor:— In  June,  1857,  I  built  a  small  vinery  for  the  Hon.  J.  N. 
Arnold  of  this  place.  It  being  the  2Sth  of  May  when  we  commenced,  there  were  doubts  as  to 
the  canes  ripening  so  as  to  withstand  our  changeable  winters,  as  there  is  more  to  fear  from 
sudden  changes  than  severity  of  frost.  It  was  a  lean-to,  covering  the  south  side  of  the  bam 
or  carriage  house.  We  have  excellent  drainage  and  soil.  In  making  the  border  we  covered 
the  surface  with  18  inches  of  prairie  loam  and  cow  manure,  10  bushels  of  bone-dust  from  a 
button  factory,  two  barrels  of  leached  ashes  and  lime  from  a  soap  and  candle  factoiy,  and 
applied  soap-suds  in  the  summer  while  the  vines  were  in  a  growing  state.  The  size  of  the 
house  is  24  by  14,  and  14  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  with  6  feet  in  front.  The  front  sashes  are 
hung  on  hinges  at  the  top  for  ventilation.  Mr.  Arnold  was  so  well  i:)leased  with  the  growth  in 
this  small  vinery,  that  he  has  erected  a  larger.  I  have  taken,  as  you  will  see  by  Emery's  Jour- 
nal, the  first  premium  for  samples  of  cold  vinery  grapes  grown  on  plants  two  years  old.     They 


were  in  competition  with  grapes  from  older  vines  and  more  costly  structures.     My  calculation 

in  the  same  Journal  of  the  profits  of  grape  growing,  is  as  follows: 

DR. 

Cost  of  grapery  and  border $]  00 

Interest  two  years 20 

Attention  during  two  seasons  of  one  hour  each  day  at  $2  per  day 72 

Ten  per  cent.,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  house  for  wear  and  decay 20 

Cost  of  vines  and  expressage — 24  vines  at  50  cents 12 

Eent  of  ground 2 

Manures 5 

Tools,  including  syringe,  cords,  &c 4 

Total $235 

CR. 

250  pounds  grapes,  at  Chicago  prices,  ^2  per  lb $500 

Profit $265 

We  fruited  twelve  of  the  vines,  and  have  the  other  twelve  ready  for  a  heavy  crop  next  year. 
In  my  estimate,  I  have  given  more  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  present  time,  and  now  have  my 
vines,  two  years  old  next  June,  and  the  house  left  for  future  profit,  besides  the  $265  in  cash, 
which  might  easily  have  been  obtained  as  profit  on  the  fruit,  and  the  real  plsiasure  which  grows 
out  of  the  cultivation  of  such  fruit. 

The  varieties  fruited  were  the  Old  Black  Hamburg,  Golden  Chasselns,  Chasselas  Musque, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburg,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Prince,  Grizzly 
Frcntignac,  Zinfindale,  and  a  few  other  varieties.  Of  these  the  Zinfindale  and  Black  Hamburg 
fruited  heaviest.  The  vines,  obtained  of  Eilwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  proved 
true  to  name  and  came  in  excellent  order.     Is  the  reader  satisfied  as  to  the  profit  of  graperies  ? 

There  ai-e  only  eleven  vineries  in  Chicago,  but  several  are  going  up  this  v\'inter.  I  recom- 
mend fruiting  the  second  year,  and  it  will  pay,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  gentlemen  to  wait 
three  or  four  years.  I  prefer  planting  double  thick,  fruiting  half  of  these,  and  then  cut  out 
those  that  have  fruited  heavily. — J.  C.  Ure. 

New  Remedy. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Millot-Brule 
exhibited  a  black  powder,  obtained  from  a  purely  natural  substance,  which,  should  it  come  into 
general  use,  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  gardeners.  If  you  have  a  plant  or  shrub  that  you  wish 
to  preserve  from  noxious  creeping  things,  you  draw  round  it  a  circle  of  this  black  powder,  and 
not  a  snail,  or  slug,  or  worm,  or  maggot,  will  attack  it;  for  no  sooner  do  they  touch  the  black 
powder  than  they  are  thrown  into  convulsions,  which  speedily  kill  them  off.  A  whole  bed  or 
plot  may  be  sprinkled  with  it,  and  with  the  like  results,  and  without  injury  to  the  garden.  On 
the  contrary,  the  powder  is  a  good  fertilizer.  It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  against  the  grape  disease, 
and  if  blown  lightly  into  an  affected  bunch,  the  oidium  or  fungus  is  seen  to  curl  up  and  perish 
— killed  as  surely  as  the  snails. 

The  composition  of  the  powder  is  no  secret ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  lignite — sulphur- 
coal,  as  the  Germans  call  it — ground  fine.  Large  beds  of  it  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. Ardennes  abounds  with  it ;  and  it  was  with  lumps  dug  from  that  region  that  M.  Millot- 
Brule  made  his  experiments.  It  is  found  in  extensive  deposits  at  Oppelsdorft',  near  Zittau  in 
Saxony,  where  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  turned  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 
The  sulphur-coal,  to  give  it  the  local  name,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  hath  with 
water.  The  wood  to  be  treated  is  plunged  into  this  bath,  and  left  there  for  a  time  without  any 
mechanical  pressure,  until  it  has  undergone  a  change  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  mineral- 
ization. Mere  contact  with  the  lignite  appears  to  suflfice  ;  and  we  are  told  that  beams  which 
been  used  in  the  works  for  thirty  years,  are  sounder  and  more  likely  to  last  now,  than  when 
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first  put  up.  In  Saxony,  the  railroad  sleepers  are  prepared  with  this  substance,  and  with  mani- 
fest advantage.  Would  it  not  do  well  for  ship-timbers,  docks,  and  water-side  constructions 
generally  ?  Sampson, 

How  CAN  PAINT  BE  REMOVED  FROM  BRICK  WALLS  ! — Mr.  Editor  :—l  have  a  brick  house, 
which  has  for  forty  or  fifty  years  been  covered,  at  intervals,  with  a  succession  of  coats  of  lead 
paint  of  different  shades  of  color. 

If  any  reader  can  tell  how  to  remove  it,  and  leave  the  bricks  bare  in  good  condition,  as  they 
were  before  the  paint  was  first  applied,  and  will  give  the  information  by  a  few  lines  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist, he  will  probably  oblige  others  beside  the  present  writer.  O. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist.—  Dear  Sir  : — I  was  happy  to  notice  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Horticulturist,  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  held  in  New  York  in 
September  last ;  and  that  under  the  head  of  grapes,  the  Hartford  Prolific  Grape  was  discussed 
so  generally,  and  was  put  on  the  list  of  those  promising  well.  Think  if  it  had  gone  on  the  list 
of  general  cultivation,  it  would  have  had  no  more  than  it  deserves.  It  has  been  the  best  grape 
I  have  raised  for  a  number  of  years ;  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  should  be  on  for  general  cultivation.  And  then  it  is  more  prolific,  and  for 
flavor,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Concord.  I  trust,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  it  receiving  the 
attention  it  merits.  Yours, 

Springfield,  Oct.  10, 1858.  A  Friend  OF  the  Horticulturist. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.— Numerous  paragraphs  about  lawns  in  your  journal,  invariably  recommend 
"  Dutch  clover ;"  this  may  be  very  good  if  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  true  seed.  My  expe- 
rience would  caution  lawn  makers  to  beware  ! 

Three  years  ago,  I  operated  for  a  lawn,  (secundem  artem)  which  I  suppose  means  after  the 
best  and  most  current  notions.  With  blue  grass,  red  top,  and  Vernal  grass,  I  sowed  Dutch 
clover.  The  result  is  an  eye-sore,  an  abomination,  and  a  constant  annoyance.  The  "  Dutch 
clover  "  you  commonly  get  at  the  shops  is  "  Lucerne,"  a  rank  grower,  and  on  a  lawn  a  perfect 
weed,  making  six  inches  growth  while  other  grasses  make  one.  "  Swift's  Lawn  Cutter,"  a 
capital  tool  by  the  way,  wont  touch  it ;  and  nothing  answers  but  the  scythe,  which  is  no  small 
job  for  a  four  acre  field  or  plot. 

Brother  rurals,  keep  "  Dutch  clover  "  out  of  your  lawns.  Our  native  white  clover  is  indig- 
enous, comes  of  itself,  and  id  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  your  "  Dutch  clover." 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Homespun. 

Bagley's  Perpetual  Raspberries. — This  variety,  originating  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
been  cultivated  four  years,  and  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  raspberries  for  market  and 
private  gardens.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  needs  no  protection  during  the  winter.  The  stalks 
are  about  four  feet  high,  and  form  a  beautiful  branching  bush  that  supports  itself,  and  needs  no 
stakes  or  training,  and  is  entirely  smooth,  and  free  from  prickers.  The  old  stalks  bear  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  delicious  fruit  during  the  month  of  July,  when  the  new  canes  commence  bearing, 
and  continue  to  bear  ixntil  frost ;  the  same  stalk  bears  another  crop  the  following  year.  The 
flavor  of  the  berries  is  as  racy  as  that  of  wild  raspberries,  and  the  variety,  on  this  account  as 
well  as  for  its  hardiness,  has  I'apidly  come  into  favor.  It  may  be  procured  at  Bridgeman's,No. 
876  Broadway,  New  York.  Jeunesse. 

Warming  a  Forcing-House. — In  reference  to  the  plan  in  the  last  number,  we  are  enabled 
to  present  the  following  testimony  from  a  distinguished  source : 

Mil  Daniel  Barker  : — You  ask  my  opinion  of  your  plan  for  warming  a  forcing-house.     It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  conscientiously  give  you  a  favorable  opinion.     Your  plan  is  very 
simple,  convenient,  and  seemed  economical,  and  it  was  certainly  very  successful.     Your  location 
mz  was  much  exposed  to  our  cold  westerly  winds,  yet  I  remember  that  you  had  encumbers  lar 
3| 4^3 enough  to  cut  for  table  use,  on  the  first  of  March,  and  that  the  vines,  as  well  as  your  y 
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melon  plants,  tomatoes,  (then  large  nnd  setting  for  fruit,)  strawberry  plants,  and  young  grape 
vines,  all  appeared  remarkably  luxuriant  and  healthful.  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  than  in 
your  foi'cing-house,  the  last  of  March  so  successfully  changed  into  the  middle  of  June. 

Utka,  N.  Y.  Yours  truly,         D.  S.  Heffron. 

Mil.  Editor  : — The  best  mode  of  preserving  fruits  and  such  perishable  commodities  fresh 
and  "as  good  as  new"  for  a  length  of  time  after  gathering,  is  a  subject  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood, though  of  unquestionable  importance.  The  writer  has  been  for  some  time  past  looking 
for  something  in  our  Horticultural  Journals,  in  regard  to  Schooley's  patent  process  which 
claims  to  answer  the  desired  end  perfectly. 

Finding  nothing  in  the  papers,  I  wrote  to  a  well-known  eastern  Horticulturist  who  has  tried 
that  process  for  two  seasons  or  more.  From  his  reply  we  give  the  following  extract,  hoping  it 
7nay  call  out  further  information. 

"  The  only  difficulty  with  Schooley's  process  is  the  waste  of  ice,  so  that  when  the  warm  days 
of  October  and  November  arrive  we  are  generally  without  it. 

"  If  we  can  carry  our  fruits  through  the  warm  days,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
through  the  succeeding  months.  My  ice  lasts  until  October  1,  and  the  room  is  a  real  luxury  to 
the  family.  Strawberries  keep  well  for  several  days,  and  I  have  kept  them  for  three  weeks 
tolerably  perfect.  Other  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  pears,  keep  (in  the  hottest 
weather)  15  to  20  days. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  cold  from  the  ice,  the  mercury  never  falling  below  34°  with  me  until 
winter  weather,  when  I  remove  my  fruits  to  the  fruit  room  in  the  house,  a  room  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  my  cellar,  with  insolated  walls. 

"  As  to  draught,  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  ventilator  in  the  door  or  wall."  On  another 
subject  he  adds :  "  Pears  are  very  high  in  this  market.  They  command  $25  per  barrel  for  fair 
quality.     I  have  known  a  peck  of  B.  Bosc  sold  for  $7,  and  a  bag  of  B.  Diel  for  $10."  ' 

Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois.  F,  K.  Phcenix. 

My  Dkar  Sir  :— I  send  herewith  some  White  Apples  unnamed,  received  in  a  box  of  vines 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  requested  I  should  transmit  them  to  you  (excellent;  Editor). 

Mr.  Miller  sends  me  very  fine  layers  of  Dr.  Grant's  new  vine,  the  Anna ;  also  of  Louisa, 
Emily,  Mary  Ann,  and  Clapier;  from  Mr.  Kead  I  have  splendid  layers  of  Canada  Chief,  B. 
Hamburg,  and  Secord's  Sweetwater ;  and  from  Dr.  Grant  equally  fine  ones  of  To  Kalon,  Anna, 
Eebecca,  Delaware,  Herbemont,  Diana,  and  Concord.  I  hope  to  give  you  a  taste  of  some 
or  all,  next  season,  grown  on  my  own  well-prepared  ground.  H. 

Editor  Horticulturist:— The  following  remarks  though,  they  have  appeared  before  in  a 
newspaper,  are  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  while  perhaps  the  fruits  named  may 
succeed  best  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  similar  climates.  The  subject  brought  before  the 
Pomological  Society  by  S.  Walker,  at  its  last  session,  with  respect  to  having  local  lists  suitable 
to  diflerent  states  and  sections,  will  eventually  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
cultivators,  Avho  will  find  by  experience  the  list  of  fruits  "  recommended  for  general  cultivation," 
will  have  to  be  taken  with  many  cases  of  exception  in  regard  to  the  several  localities  of  our 
great  country ;  for  while  there  may  be  many  that  seem  to  do  well  in  nearly  all  situations,  there 
are  others  that  do  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  them  by  seeing  them  thus  recom- 
mended. Kespectfully 

Jenkintown,  Fenn.  SAMUEL  W.  NOBLE. 

Varieties  of  Fruit.— As  the  period  for  planting  fruit  trees  will  soon  be  here,  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  varieties  might  be  proper  at  this  time;  for  no  matter  how  well  the  ground 
may  be  prepared,  how  well  the  planting  may  be  performed,  or  how  well  the  trees  are  culti- 
vated and  attended  to  afterward,  if  the  varieties  selected  are  not  suited  to  the  locality  or  soil, 
the  planter's  expectations  will  be  likely  to  be  disappointed  when  the  trees  come  to  fruit. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  suited  to  each  locality,  I  may  say,  after  all  that  has  been  recom- 
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mended  by  pomological  societies  and  others,  there  is  no  certain  guide  but  experience.     Hence, 
each  one  intending  to  plant  should  look  in  his  own  locality  and  neighborhood,  and  see  what 
varieties  succeed  there,  and  plant  principally  of  those  varieties ; — or  if  he  wishes  a  larger 
variety,  plant  a  few  of  those  recommended  by  friends  and  others  by  way  of  experiment ;   if 
they  succeed,  he  has  gained  something  for  himself  and  others;  if  they  fail,  his  experience  will 
be  of  value  to  his  neighbors  if  not  to  himself.     As  a  case  in  point  of  planting  W'ithout  local 
experience,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  Pomological  convention  in  New  York,  by  a  member  from 
a  Western  State,  that  his  section  had  sustained  great  loss  by  planting  apple  trees  of  varieties 
recommended  by  the  Pomological  Society,  that  were  chiefly  of  Northern  or  Eastern  origin, 
naming  five  or  six  considered  in  the  North  and  East  as  their  best  apples,  as  having  failed  to  do 
well  West.     An  apple  that  has  originated  in  a  certain  locality  and  is  found  to  suit  in  quality, 
time  of  ripening  and  bearing  properties,  forces  itself  as  it  were  into  notice,  and  is  extensively 
planted ;  but  if  the  same  apple  had  originated  in  another  section,  it  would  never  have  attained 
the  popularity  it  has  in  its  native  locality,  because  the  time  of  ripening,  its  keeping,  and  very 
likely  other  pi'operties  which  made  it  valuable  where  it  originated,  would  be. changed.    For 
instance,  the  Baldwin  and  New  England  Eusset  are  the  best  and  most  popular  apples  in  New 
England,  much  valued  for  their  long  keeping.     Now,  if  they  had  originated  in  Virginia,  they 
never  would  have  been  much  planted  for  their  keeping  qualities,  for  they  are  there  a  fall  or 
early  winter  variety.     So  with  those  of  Southern  origin,  as  the  Paul's  Jennet  and  others ;  if 
they  had  originated  in  the  North,  they  would  not  have  been  propagated,  because  they  do  not 
come  to  perfection  there.     Hence,  if  we  want  apples  that  will  do  well  here,  we  must  look 
principally  to  those  varieties  that  belong  to  this  section  of  country.     Among  the  apples  origi- 
nated in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  found  to  do  well  here,  may  be  named  the  Townsend  origin 
Bucks  county,  a  good-sized  striped  apple,  ripens  late  in  summer;  Calf  Fanture,  by  some  called 
Seek-no-Farther — but  not  the  Rambo,  which  also  goes  under  that  name— a  great  bearer,  and  a 
good  apple,  ripens  in  early  autumn  ;   Cornell's  Fancy,  a  very  valuable  apple,  tree  upright  and  of 
good  growth,  one  of  the  best  of  its  season ;  mid  autumn ; — StuWs  Cider,  which  originated  near 
Wrightstowu,  Bucks  county ;  it  was  a  chance  seedling  that  came  up  in  the  woods  on  the 
property  of  one  of  the  Smiths,  and  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  the  most  popular  variety 
in  Bucks  county;  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  is  well  known  in  this  section  and  should 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  standard  varieties  in  setting  out  an  orchard  here.     A  friend  who 
planted  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees  of  selected  fruit,  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago,  stated  that  he  thought  the  twenty  trees  he  planted  of  this  variety  had  produced 
one-third  of  all  the  apples  that  grew  in  the  orchard  since  it  was  planted.     The  Fornwalder,  the 
Princely,  and  the  Smokehouse,  also  do  well  here.     There  is  one  variety  said  to  have  originated  in 
Virginia,  and  extensively  planted  out  AVest,  which  appears,  as  fsir  as  tested,  to  do  well  here  ; 
that  is,  RauVs  Jennet  or  NevtrfaV  ;  the  latter  name  has  been  given  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  tree  not  putting  out  or  blossoming  until  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  general  blossoming  of 
other  varieties;  hence  the  fruit  often  escapes  being  injured  by  the  late  frosts;  it  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive  and  good  keeping  variety ;  and  is  very  valuable  in  a  season  like  the  past  one,  when  there 
has  been  neai'ly  a  total  failure  of  apples  of  this  variety,  judging  from  the  young  trees  that  I 
have  of  this  kind  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  would  have  produced  a  crop,  when  all 
others  blooming  before  this  variety  were  cut  off  by  the  frost.     The  Ridge  Pippin  and  Cooper's 
Redling  are  also  valuable  for  their  late  keeping. 

It  is  better,  particularly  for  market  purposes,  to  plant  a  few  varieties  of  good  bearing  trees, 
ripening  in  succession,  of  fair  quality,  than  a  large  number  of  fancy  kinds,  which  perhaps  are 
very  good,  but  are  not  reliable.  What  I  desire  in  the  above  remarks,  is,  to  impress  it  on 
planters  not  to  be  too  much  taken  by  foreign  fruits,  with  long  names  and  captivating  titles, 
which  are  often  pushed  into  notice  by  interested  parties  and  tree  pedlars ;  and  overlook  those 
of  home  origin  which  are  reliable. 
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CONDENSED  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 


^^  J^^^^HE  celebrated  Sjcamore-maple,  Acer  Pseu- 
do-Platanus^  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
the  village  of  Trous,  in  the  Orisons,  the 
cradle  of  liberty  in  the  Rhoetian  Alps  ; 
under  the  once  spreading  branches  of 
this  now  hollow  and  cloven  trunk,  the 
Gray  League  was  solemnly  ratified  in 
1424.  Upon  the  supposition  that  it  was 
only  a  century  old  when  the  meeting  to 
which  its  celebrity  is  owing,  took  place, — 
•  and  a  younger  tree  would  hardly  be 
selected  for  the  purpose, — it  has  now  at- 
tained the  age  of  533  years.  It  can 
scarcely  be  younger,  it  may  be  much 
older  than  this.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
accounts,  this  tree  is  said  to  be  a  Linden; 
they  were  better  patriots  than  botanists 
in  those  days,  for  the  investigations  of 
Colonel  Bonteraps  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree. 

The  Linden  in  the  town  of  Friburg, 
which  was  planted  in  1476  to  commemorate  the  bloody  battle  of  Morat, 
though  now  beginning  to  decay,  has  already  proved  a  more  durable  memo- 
rial than  the  famous  ossuary  of  the  battle  field, 

"  Where  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tomblees  host 
A  bony  heap  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ; — " 

and  may  even  outlast  the  obelisk  recently  erected  upon  its  site.  The  age 
of  this  tree  and  the  girth  of  its  trunk  being  well  known, — having  attained 
the  circumference  of  fourteen  English  feet  in  364  years, — it  has  been 
employed  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  in  computing  the  age  of  larger  and 
more  venerable  trunks  of  the  same  species.  Such  a  tree  is  still  standing 
near  the  town  of  Morat  in  full  vigor,  although  portions  of  its  bark  are 
known  to  have  been  stripped  off  about  the  time  of  the  battle  in  1416,  when 
it  was  already  a  noted  tree.  At  four  feet  above  the  ground  the  trunk  has  a 
circumference  of  thirty-eight  English  feet,  and  consequently  a  diameter  of 
about  twelve  feet ;  supposing  it  to  have  grown  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the 
Friburg  Linden,  which  may  be  deemed  a  safe  estimate  when  we  recollect 
that  old  trees  grow  much  more  slowly  than  younger  ones, — supposing  it  to 
have  increased  in  diameter  at  the  average  rate  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  a 
year,  it  must  have  been  864  years  old  at  the  time  the  measurement  was 
made  in  1831.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  estimate  materially  exaggerates 
r  the  age  of  the  tree,  even  supposing  the  Linden  at  Friburg  to  have  grown  at 
Xless  than  the  average  rate  of  the  species.     It  is  nearly  corroborated,  indeed. 
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by  the  more  celebrated  Linden  at  Neustadt  on  the  Kocher,  in  Wurtemburg-, 
whose  age  rests  wholly  on  historic  evidence.  Evelyn,  it  will  be  remembered' 
mentions  it,  and  Trembly  visited  it  in  1831,  at  the  instance  of  the  illustrious 
De  Candolle.  It  was  already  remarkable  early  in  the  13th  century,  for 
documents  prove  that  the  villag'e  of  Helmbiindt  having-  been  destroyed  in 
1226,  was  rebuilt  three  years  afterwards,  at  some  distance  from  its  former 
site,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree,  and  took  the  name  of  Neustadt  an  der  grossen 
Linden.  An  old  poem  of  1408  informs  us  that  "before  the  gate  rises  a 
Linden,  whose  branches  are  sustained  by  67  columns."  The  number  of 
these  columns,  or  pillars  of  stone,  raised  to  support  the  heavy  and  widely 
spreading-  branches,  one  of  which  extends  horizontally  for  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  had  increased  to  82  when  the  tree  was  visited  by  Evelyn,  and 
to  106  when  examined  by  Trembley.  To  these  supports,  doubtless,  its 
preservation  is  chiefly  owing.  They  are  nearly  covered  with  inscriptions, 
of  which  the  most  ancient  in  Evelyn's  time  bore  the  date  of  1551,  but  the 
oldest  now  legible  is  dated  1558.  At  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  thfe 
tree  is  35^  English  feet  in  circumference.  If,  therefore,  it  has  grown  at  the 
actual  rate  of  the  Friburg  Linden,  it  must  have  reached  its  thousandth  anni- 
versary ;  or  if  we  allow  a  sixth  of  an  inch  per  annum  its  age  would  be  a 
little  over  800  years  ;  surely,  a  moderate  estimate  for  a  tree  which  was 
oftlled  the  Great  Linden  more  than  six  centuries  ago. 

The  famous  Chestnut  in  Sicily,  according  to  Brydone,  who  visited  it  in 
It 70,  had  trunks,  for  it  had  then  the  appearance  of  fiv.e  distinct  trees, 
measuring  204  feet  in  circumference  ;  but  later  and  more  trustworthy  ob- 
servers reduce  these  dimensions  to  185  feet.  A  hut  has  been  erected  in  the 
hollow  space,  with  an  oven,  in  which  the  inhabitants  dry  the  chestnuts,  and 
other  fruits,  using  at  times,  for  fuel,  pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  The  separation  of  a  large  hollow  trunk  into  independ- 
ent portions,  appearing  like  the  remains  of  as  many  distinct  trees,  is  not  in 
itself  improbable,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  present  trunks  were  offshoots 
from  a  more  ancient  stem. 

Mount  iEtna  has  some  colossal  chestnuts  with  undoubtedly  single  trunks, 
three  of  which  recently  measured  are  found  to  have  a  circumference  respec- 
tively of  57,  64,  and  70  feet. 

But  the  Oak,  the  emblem  of  embodied  strength,  and  one  of  the  longest- 
lived,  as  it  is  the  slowest  g-rowing  of  deciduous  forest  trees, 

"  Lord  of  the  wood,  the  long-surviving  Oak,'^ 

has  Ipeen  most  observed.  Among  the  oldest  specimens  now  extant  in  Eng- 
land are  to  be  enumerated  the  "  Parliament  Oak,"  in  Clipstone  Park,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  Park  in  England  ;  this  tree  derives  its  name  from  a  Parlia- 
ment having  been  held  under  it  by  Edward  the  First,  in  1290  ;  the  "  Cow- 
thorpe  Oak"  in  Yorkshire,  the  trunk  of  which  measures  78  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  and  whose  age  is  estimated  as  nearly  coeval  with  the 
Christian  era  •  another  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Salcey  Forest  Oak,  is  per- 
haps of  equal  antiquity..  A  tree  at  Bordza,  felled  some  forty  years  ago,  was 
proved  by  its  annual  laj-ers  to  have  been  about  1000  years  old  ;  tliis  was  a 
goodly  oak,  but  it  shrinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  one  m 
the  south  of  France,  which,  according  to  an  account  in  Professor  Lindley's 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  whose  trunk  has  a  circumference  from  85  to  94  feet  ;  j 
at  the  height  of  a  man,  from  60  to  67  feet.     The  diameter  of  the  whole  head,  L 
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from  40  to  43  yards  ;  the  height  of  the  trunk  8  yards  ;  the  g-eneral  heig-ht 
of  the  tree  22  yards.  Upon  a  plate  of  wood  taken  from  the  trunk  about  the 
height  of  the  door  of  the  room  hollowed  into  it,  200  annual  rings  have 
been  counted,  whence  it  results,  in  taking  a  horizontal  radius  Irom  the 
exterior  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  oak,  that  there  must  have  been 
from  1,800  to  2,000  of  these  rings  ;  which  makes  its  age  nearl}'  2000  years. 
Rich  although  North  America  is,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  in 
different  species  of  oak,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  why  we  cannot 
boast  such  venerable  trees, 

"  Whose  boughs  are  mossed  with  age, 
And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity." 

It  is  chiefly  that  in  clearing  away  the  forest  which  so  recently  covered 
the  soil,  "  men  were  famous  according  as  they  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees."  The  close,  stifling  growth  of  our  primeval  forests,  like  the 
democratic  institutions  which  they  seem  to  foreshadow,  although  favorable 
to  mediocrity,  forbids  preeminence.  "  A  chilly,  cheerless,  everlasting  shade," 
prevents  the  fullest  individual  development  ;  and  even  if  the  woodman's 
axe  had  spared  the  older  trees,  their  high-drawn  trunks,  no  longer  shielded 
by  the  dense  ray  of  their  brethren,  were  sure  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
winds.  Had  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  been  tillers  of  the  ground,  our 
White  Oaks  had  long  since  spread  their  broad  arms,  and  emulated  their 
more  renowned  brethren  in  the  Parks  of  England.  The  "  Wadsworth 
Oak"  may  claim  a  higher  antiquity,  and  the  "Charter  Oak"  of  Hartford  was 
probably  only  a  sapling  at  the  first  settlement  of  our  country.  Bartram 
measured  a  Live  Oak  from  12  to  18  feet  in  girth,  and  mentions  "some  of  18 
or  20,  each  limb  forming  a  gentle  curve  from  its  base  to  its  extremity.  I 
have  stepped"  he  says,  "  above  50  paces,  on  a  straight  line,  from  the  trunk 
of  one  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs." 

Michaux  mentions  a  tree  felled  near  Charleston,  whose  trunk  was  24  feet 
in  circumference.  The  Olive  grows  more  slowly  than  the  Oak  ;  one  men- 
tioned by  De  Candolle  had  a  trunk  24  feet  in  girth,  and  was  believed  to  be 
100  years  old  ;  another  1000  years.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is  said 
to  be  still  living  eight  venerable  specimens  of  the  Olive,  which  may  have 
been  in  existence,  as  tradition  asserts,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 

A  Cypress  tree  at  Somna,  in  Lombardy,  figured  by  Loudon,  accoi'ding  to 
tradition  was  planted  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Even  Napoleon 
deviated  from  a  direct  line  to  avoid  injuring  it,  when  laying  down  the  plan 
of  the  great  road  over  the  Simplon.  Its  trunk  was  20  feet  in  girth  in  183.2. 
There  is  an  ancient  chronicle  at  Milan  which  proves  this  tree  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  ! 

When  Prince  de  Joinville  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  1836,  one  of  his 
officers  stated  that  all  but  one  of  the  sixteen  old  Cedars  mentioned  by 
Maundrell  are  still  alive,  although  in  a  decaying  state  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
healthiest,  but  perhaps  the  smallest  trunks,  measured  36  English,  feet  in 
circumference,  but  he  does  not  say  at  what  height.  De  Candolle  deems  the 
trees  to  have  been  nearly  900  years  old.  This  estimate  may  fall  considera- 
bly below  the  truth,  but  our  present  knowledge  will  not  warrant  the  assump- 
tion of  a  higher  one.  Doubtless  this  remarkable  forest  has  existed  from 
primeval  times,  while  the  oldest  individuals,  from  age  to  age,  have  decayed 
j|&:  and  disappeared. 
mX     Of  the  yews  at  Fountains  Abbey,  1200  years  seems  a  fair  estimate  of 
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that  at  Dryburg'h  600  years  ;  the  "Darley  Yew"  1350  years  ;  one 
in  Dors'etshire  1600  years  ;  and  one  long  since  disappeared,  if  the  rule 
applied  to  the  growth  of  this  tree  holds  good,  which  was  2,540  years  old  at 
the  time  of  its  death.  The  trunk  of  the  "  Fortingal  Yew"  in  Scotland  was  52 
feet  in  circumference  in  1769,  and  still  survives  ;  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
flourishing  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Lambert  Pine  of  California  attains  a  great  age  ;  we  have  calculated 
one  mentioned  by  Douglass  at  1,100  years.  The  great  Cypress  of  Mexico 
at  Atlisco,  has  a  girth  of  76  English  feet.  But  this  is  greatly  surpassed  by 
one,  the  measurement  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  118  English  feet 
in  circumference.  This  tree  has  excited  much  interest  ;  our  Minister,  Mr. 
Poinsett,  was  requested  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  give  fur- 
ther particulars.  He  transmitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  Exter,  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  who  had  carefully  examined  the  tree  in  question,  who  gives 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  as  122  English  feet.  This  has  been  substan- 
tially confirmed  since,  and  others  are  mentioned  of  equal  size. 

The  "  Cypress  of  Montezuma"  may  have  existed  for  twenty-seven  centuries, 
but  2000  years  is  quite  within  bounds.  De  Candolle  the  younger,  infers  that 
the  great  Cypress  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  if  really  the  growth  of  a  single 
trunk,  is  from  5000  to  6000  years  old  ;  the  lowest  estimate  is  about  4050 
years  ;  and  here,  without  following  Dr.  Gray,  or  touching  upon  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  the  Washingtonia  in  California,  we  close  our  condens- 
ed account,  only  adding  that  the  Baobabs  of  Senegambia  are  esteemed  to 
be  5000  or  6000  years  old.  Its  roots  have  been  traced  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  100  feet  without  reaching  their  extremity  ;  and  these  trees,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  may  have  been  in  existence  several  thousand  years,  or 
nearly  from  the  period  of  the  universal?  deluge,  being  thus  the  most  ancient 
living  monuments  of  the  -world  ;  compared  with  these  monumental  living 
trees  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  civilization  are  but  struc- 
tures of  yesterday. 
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BY  A  PRACTICAL  PLANTER. 

It  is  often  objected  to  us  as  a  people,  that  we  are  too  forward  to  make 
haste.  We  have  little  credit  for  extreme  patience.  Whatever  we  have  to 
do,  must  be  done  at  once.  "  The  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  is  too  old 
fogyish  for  a  modern  proverb.  It  might  do  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches, 
and  spinning  wheels,  but  tastes  mouldy  in  our  fastidious  mouths. 

Nor  are  we  much  to  be  blamed.  Life  is  short,  and  few  of  us  come  into 
the  world  with  silver  spoons  in  our  mouths,  as  it  is  said  of  more  favored 
beings  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  If  there  is  any  enjoyment  to  be  had  by 
exchanging  the  wooden  spoon  for  one  of  genuine  argentine  character,  the 
sooner  it  is  bartered  away,  who  will  not  say  it  is  all  for  the  better  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  being  too  fast ;  of  acting  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure  ;  but  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  annihilate  time  and 
space,  and  endeavors  to  compass  in  the  limit  of  three  score  and  ten  the 
enjoyments  of  the  fabulous  term  of  Methusalah,  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one,  says  Young  America. 
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Most  of  our  successful  men  sttu't  into  business  life  comparatively  pen- 
niless. Few  achieve  an  independence  till  their  heads  get  gray  ;  and, 
after  securing  a  home  in  some  suburb,  and  baking  in  the  sun  under  the 
nineties  in  summer,  and  being  frozen  almost  dry  by  the  cutting  winds  of 
our  arctic  winters,  who  can  wonder  that  such  immense  sums  are  annually 
wasted  on  "  big  trees"  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  ?  I  have  known 
as  much  as  $100  to  be  spent  on  the  removal  of  a  single  large  tree.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skillftd  gardener  such  grand  operations  may,  and  often  do,  suc- 
ceed well  ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  miserable  and  expensive  failures. 
But  can  nothing  be  done  to  cheer  our  declining  years  with  the  shade  and 
shelter  our  bodily  wants  petition  for?  Will  not  the  Landscape  gardener's 
art  lower  its  dignity  a  little,  arnd  in  the  name  of  old  age,  bend  a  little  to  its 
utilitarian  spirit?  We  can  enjoy  an  Italian  landscape,  in  a  splendid  pic- 
ture—feast  the  eye  on  the  delicacies  of  light'  and  shade  in  some  Swiss 
mountain  ;  or  pity  the  poor  "  Laplanders  of  the  North,"  while  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  a  winter  in  the  Antilles.  But  our  heat,  and  our  cold  !  Can 
we  enjoy  the  sight  of  an  iceberg  while  roasting,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  frigid  luxury  ?  or  freezing,  feel  any  pleas- 
ure in  the  sight  of  a  distant  fire  we  may  not  approach  ?  Then,  gentlemen, 
shade  us — slielter  and  shade  us — you  may  then  give  us  Chatsworth,  or 
Versailles,  or  anything  you  please,  superior  to  any  of  them  all. 

A  little  more  attention  to  fast  growing  trees — and  no  lofty  position  of 
high  art  need  be  encroached  on  either — will  do  wonders  for  us. 

Most  fast  growing  trees  have  few  or  no  other  recommendations,  and  many 
have  objectionable  points.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  exchange  an  Oak 
for  an  Abele,  or  a  Horse  Chestnut  for  an  Ailanthus.  Yet  both  these  much 
abused  trees  are,  like  some  people,  very  well  in  their  proper  places.  Most 
beautiful  trees  are  slow  growers,  and  are  undoubtedly,  as  we  are  told, 
worth  waiting  for  ;  but  while  they  are  coming  on,  why  not  fill  in  between 
with  any  kind  of  quick  growing  trees  ;  and,  where  shade  and  shelter  is  of 
paramount  importance,  if  they  are  not  thickly  planted  among  slower  growing 
kinds,  the}''  ought  rather  to  constitute  the  entire  planting,  than  to  be  absent 
altogether. 

The  Abele  or  Silver  Poplar,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  fast  growing 
trees.  It  is  not  a  desirable  tree  for  a  lawn,  because  of  the  innumerable 
suckers  it  throws  up  through  the  grass  after  it  has  reached  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  but  for  a  street  tree,  where  suckering  can  do  little  or  no 
harm,  there  are  few  trees  better  adapted.  It  will  grow  well  in  any  soil  but 
a  poor  one, — in  which  indeed  no  street  tree  should  be  planted, — or  in  any 
situation  wet  or  dry  ;  though,  as  with  all  poplars,  the  former  is  preferred. 
Slower  growing  trees,  as  Norway  Maples,  American  Lindens,  and  the 
various  Oaks  might  be  alternated  with  them,  and  the  Poplars  after  some 
few  years  taken  away  ;  immediate  shade  would  then  be  gained,  while 
eventually  to  shade  would  be  added  beautiful  forms  and  interesting- 
colors. 

All  the  Poplars  are  desirable  for  forming  immediate  shade  or  shelter.  The 
gray  Poplar,  (P.  Canescens,)  however,  enjo3's  with  the  Abele  the  reputation 
of  suckering  up  too  freely  after  its  few  first  years  of  vigorous  growth  are 
over,  to  be  trusted  long  on  the  lawn.  For  use  there,  to  mix  with  other  trees 
till  they  grow,  or  to  make  rapid  screens,  nothing  is  superior  to  the  Virgin 
ian  or  Swiss  Poplar,  (P.  Monilifera,)  commonly  known  in  our  nurseries 
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the  "Cottonwood,"  and  "P.  AngxilataP^  It  has  one  fault,  however,  that  it 
.grows  too  erect,  approaching  the  Lombardy  in  that  respect.  This  may, 
however,  be  somewhat  remedied  by  shortening  the  top  shoots  while  they 
are  growing,  which  throws  more  force  into  the  lowermost  ones.  I  have  a 
specimen  so  treated,  with  a  head  as  round  as  a  Linden.  The  true  P.  An- 
gulata,  or  Carolinian  Cottonwood,  is  naturally  a  more  spreading  headed 
tree,  and  nearly  as  fast  in  growth.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  in  any  of  our  nur- 
series however,  so  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  not  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantages  they  may  possess.  I  believe  the  figure  in 
Downing,  of  the  "Cottonwood,"  accurately  represents  this  species  when  full 
grown.  Neither  of  the  two  species  just  described  are  objectionable  in  the 
way  of  suckering.  The  Balsam  Poplar,  {P.  Balsamea^)  is  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  but  most  undeservedly  so.  It  is  a  very  bad  suckerer,  very 
liable  to  be  bored  "  all  over"  with  worms,  and  thus  is  very  short  lived. 

The  Aspen  section  are  not  bad  for  much  suckering,  and  they  have  pretty 
round  heads.  They  do  not  grow  quite  so  fast  as  the  Cottonwood,  but  are 
very  desirable  for  variety.  The  P.  Grandidentata,  or  large  American  Aspen, 
is  the  strongest  grower;  P.  Tremida,  the  English,  the  next;  and  P.  Trenm- 
loides  the  weakest,  though  a  very  pretty  grower. 

The  Willows  are  all  very  rapid  growing  trees,  and  the  common  weeping 
{Salix  JBahylonica)  and  the  ring-leaved  (S.  Bab.  annularis)  well  known. 
I  am  not  over-fond  of  weeping-willows,  but  must  admit  that  to  most  tastes 
they  are  very  pleasing.  Whatever  beauty,  however,  they  may  possess,  is 
certainly  inside  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  their  existence,  and  they  may  be 
spared  without  regret  afterwards.  The  White  Willow,  (Salix  alba)  and  the 
Sallow,  [S.  PusseUiana)  also  grow  rapidly  to  a  good  size;  but  I  don't  like 
them — they  look  too  nuirsh3'  ;  and  two  years  of  the  "chills  and  fevers  ''  in 
such  a  spot  makes  my  teeth  feel  like  chattering  when  I  look  at  them.  I  can 
tolerate  the  S.  Vitellina,  for  its  handsome  golden  bark  in  the  winter  time. 
May  I  say  anything  in  favor  of  the  Ailanthus?  When  the  worms  have  des- 
troyed all  the  Elms  and  European  Lindens,  the  borers  riddled  your  ashes 
and  locusts,  the  caterpillars  denuded  your  maples  and  willows  of  their  grate- 
ful verdure,  and  the  smoke  and  chemical  gases  well  nigh  destroyed  the 
balance  in  your  crowded  cities,  you  may  be  glad  to  fall  back  on  one  you 
have  contemned,  that  will  effectually  defy  all  such  enemies. 

Of  permanent  trees,  the  most  rapid  growers  are  undoubtedly  the  Silver 
and  Sycamore  Maples,  the  Larch,  and  the  Paulownia  ;  and  amongst  ever- 
green trees,  the  Norwa}^  Spruce  and  White  and  Austrian  Pines.  1  may  as 
well  remark  that  much  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  these  trees  will  exhibit, 
will  depend  on  the  soil.  In  a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  damp  soil,  they  will 
grow  much  faster  than  in  a  very  damp  or  poor  one. 

I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  pass  over  the  merits  of  the  English  Alder.  I  have 
seen  this  frequently  grow  ten  feet  in  a  season,  and  besides,  the  green  glossy 
leaves  are  very  beautiful. 

*  It  IS  not  surprisinpr  that  our  nurserymen  have  these  poplars  so  confused,  when  even  botanists  have  led  the 
wav.  It  appears  lh;it  before  Michaux  came  to  this  country  lie  whs  familiar  with  the  "  Virginian  Poplir,"  as  the 
P.  Monilifera  of  Alton,  in  cultivation  ihi-re.  H^re  in  its  native  place  it  had  a  diff-renl  appearance;  and,  suppos- 
ing It  some  oilier  kind,  named  it  P.  Canadensis,  and  wondered  why  "  his  father  and  himsrslf,  and  several  learned 
botani-ils,  w^ho,  like  them,  had  t  aversed  the  slates  in  every  direction,"  could  not  find  it.  Populus  Canadensis, 
plate  95  — and  P.  Monilifera,  plate  9P,  %.  2 — of  Michaux  (J.  J  ly  Smith's  edition),  belong  to  the  same  plant,  and 
the  Cottonwood  of  the  nurseries. 

The  true  Po,  u'lis  Ansriilata  lias  the   branches   angled,  as  well   as   the  "  Virginian  Cottonwood."     The  angled 
branches  of  the  P.  Monilifera  is  probably  the  reason  of  its   having   been  wronsfly  named  "  Angulala  "  by  the 
^nurserymen.      T.  M.  ^         .  " 
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[It  would  be  a  curious  question  for  a  child  to  ask  "  Why  are  the  best 
trees,  like  the  best  people,  the  most  scarce  ?''  It  would  be  best  answered 
bj'  the  the  observation  that  "  soon  ripe — soon  rotten,"  prevails  throughout 
nature's  operations.  Time  is  necessary  to  develope  those  qualities  that  are 
most  in  esteem  ;  vegetation  that  goes  on  slowly,  produces  hardness  and 
durability  ;  good  children  all  die  young,  was  the  argument  against  goodness, 
of  a  sad  young  dog  ;  and  few  enough,  indeed,  are  the  entirely  solid  charac- 
ters that  obtain  maturity,  or  make  the  mark  in  the  world  that  their  early 
growth  gave  promise  of.  Poor  soil,  winds,  and  insects  ;  blown  about  by 
false  aims  and  falser  doctrines,  the  number  of  us  humans  who  attain  solidity 
and  enduring  fame  is  fewer  than  the  trees  of  the  forest.  But  we  are  moral- 
izing,_when  we  only  designed  to  commend  our  correspondent's  remarks,  and 
especially  that  portion  in  which  he  recommends  the  topping  of  the  Populus 
Monilifera;  the  practical  result  is  wonderfully  satisfactory.  The  objection 
in  practice  to  planting  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  down  hereafter  when  their 
neighbors  have  grown,  is  simply  that  people  rarely  or  never  do  it  5  they 
become  attached  to  their  bantlings,  and  "  hate  to  cut  down  a  tree."  Why, 
in  case  of  crowding,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  It  may  be  dangerous 
to  take  an  axe  into  your  confidence,  but,  as  in  education  with  the  rod,  it 
is  possible  to  spare  the  axe  and  spoil  all  your  plantation  ;  use  it,  however, 
discreetl3\     Ed.J 
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This  valuable  seedling  of  Mr.  P.  Raabe,  Philadelphia,  has  already  been 
-  mentioned  in  the  ad-interim  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
1853,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Brinckle  as  :  "Bunch  medium,  berry  medium  : 
round,  green  faintly  tinged  with  salmon  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  flavor  rich,  sweet  and  delicious,  quality  best."  Period  of  ma- 
turity, September. 

To  the  above  description  we  have  nothing  to  add.  It  was  the  same  berry 
in  1858,  larger  in  size,  and  the  vine  more  vigorous  and  productive.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  a  valuable  acquisition  has  been  so  long  neglected; 
we  should  now  be  able  to  judge  its  hardiness  in  different  latitudes  and 
aspects. 

Mr.  P.  Raabe,  the  originator,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  historical 
facts  relating  to  its  origin  ;  we  quote  his  lines  : 

"The  historical  part  of  our  Clara  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  out  as  we  do 
not  know  the  parents  of  that  vine.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  as  it  came  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  box  edging.  The  first  leaves  had  a  very  rough  appear- 
ance, and  several  times  I  had  a  notion  to  pull  it  out ;  but  fortunately  left- 
it,  untouched,  out  of  real  neglect  ;  and  when  it  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished I  had  to  bend  it  down  and  let  it  come  up  more  on  the  inside  of  the 
edge,  as  the  branches  were  too  much  in  the  way.  The  first  few  berries 
made  their  appearance  in  1853.  Since  that  time  it  was  mostly  left  to 
itself,  and  it  made  a  rather  wild  growth  until  this  year,  when  it  turned  out 
in  its  full  strength." 

Nearly  the  same  story  as  with  all  the  best  grapes  ;  a  feeble  growth  in 
starting  ;  a  few  berries  at  the  first  fruiting  ;  afterwards  vigor  and  fertility. 

See  Frontispiece.* 
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How  many  fine  seedlings  have   been  thus  neglected,  and  finally  destroyed, 
for  want  of  a  little  "  patience." 

But  fortunately  we  have  the  Clara  as  a  precious  addition  to  our  still  short 
list  of  native  varieties  of  great  merit.  The  fruit  is  tested  and  stands  high 
indeed.  The  only  thing  to  be  tested  is  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  :  but  we  think  that,  if  steam  propagation  does 
not  weaken  the  offspring  of  the  parent,  they  will  prove  to  be  just  as 
vigorous,  and  well  fitted  to  the  climate  of  the  middle  states.  As  in  all  seed- 
lings from  foreign  grapes,  the  young  plants  will  require  more  care  and 
time  to  come  up  to  the  native  standards.  It  was  so  with  the  Delaware  and 
still  more  so  with  the  Rebecca.  The  only />e;/ec;;/?/ hardy  and  most  vigorous 
grape  vines,  seem  to  belong  to  the  order  of  the  Fox  grapes.  The  more  the 
fruit  recedes  from  that  original  native  type,  the  more  care  and  attention  the 
vines  will  require;  but  that  can  be  no  objection  to  the  raising  and  propaga- 
tion of  luscious  grapes.  All  the  most  delicate  and  rich  fruits  are  subject  to 
the  same  law;  and  those  alone  will  reap  the  best  crops  and  the  finest  fruits, 
who  pay  the  proper  attention  to  their  cultivation. — L.  E.  Berckmans. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  PRODUCE. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  produce  of  an  orchard  house  here  for  tli^ 
last  four  years  : 

PEACHES. 

1855 

Noblesse,  2  plants 19 

Seedlino;  Noblesse,  2  plants 43 

Grnsse  Mignonne,  4  plants 54 

Early  Admirable,  1  plant 42 

French  Mignonne,  1  plant 24 

Bellegarde,  2  plants 67 

Barriiigton,  2  plants 51 

Teton  de  Venus,  2  plants 4 

Chancellor,  2  plants 29 

Royal  George 

Beflegarde , 20 

Trained  on  back 

NECTARINES. 

Elruge,  1  plant — 

Violette  Hative,  3  plants 100 

Pitniaston  Orange,  3  plants .• 86 

Apricot,  5  plants 60 

599        442        708        529 

I  also  find  my  house  useful  for  many  other  little  matters,  such  as  winter- 
ing Cauliflower  plants  in  pots.  Auriculas,  Roses,  &c.,  as  no  frost  will  hurt 
them  if  kept  dry  like  the  fruit  trees.  Early  in  t])e  spring  when  the  trees 
are  put  in  their  places  the  spaces  between  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  early 
Peas  for  planting  out,  which  often  yield  a  dish  10  days  before  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  uses  to  which  such 
houses  may  be  applied,  and  which  every  lover  of  a  g-arden  will  be  always 
discovering.  The  house  is  21  feet  long  and  12  wide,  and  was  built  exactly 
as  Mr.  Rivers  directs  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  and  cost  =£25,  trees, 
pots,  and  all  complete. —  The  Gardener^  Bentworth  Hall,  England. 


1856 

1857 

1858 

32 

29 

38 

33 

25 

34 

53 

85 

■  68 
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70 

19 

26 

45 

31 

12 

14 

12 

48 

27 
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55 

64 
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15 
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70 
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valued  lady  correspondent  called  our  attention 
last  year  to  the  atelier  of  Ambroise  Tellier,  of 
1194  Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  most  deserving 
Italian  artist,  recently  settled  among-  us,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  ornaments  in  Terra  Cotta,  for 
gardens,  lawns,  terraces,  or  balls  of  entrance,  in 
a  style  that  would  be  creditable  in  his  own  sunny 
land.  We  hope  our  notice  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs,  some  of  whom  may  have  bene- 
fited by  the  information. 

The  material  employed  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
a  northern  climate,  being  as  durable  as  brick. 

Mr.  Tellier  produces  very  good  statues,  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  his  plastic  material  and  his 
accurate  eye  will   not  enable  him  to  take  likenesses  in  excellent  style. 

At  the  time  we  mention,  Mr.  Tellier  favored  us  with  a  book  of  drawings 
of  such  articles  as  he  desired  to  produce,  and  from  this  volume  the  follow- 
ing ornaments  were  selected  and  have  just  been  furnished  by  our  excellent 
wood  engraver  : — 
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NOTES  OP  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

BY  DANIEL  BARKER,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Fuchsia  Prmcess  Moyal  (Ye\ic\\)\  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
white  coroUge  fuchsias  ;  tube  and  sepals,  scarlet  ;  corolla,  white  ;  flower  of 
a  very  good  form,  reflexiiig  much  better  than  most  of  the  white  varieties  ; 
habit  of  plant  very  graceful,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

SoJierilla  Margaritacea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  va- 
riegated leaved  plants.  It  -is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  dark  green,  thickly  covered  with  pure  white  spots  ;  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  bright  rose  color,  upon 
crimson  colored  stems  which  rise  about  four  inches  from  the  foliage.  Intro- 
duced from  the  East  Indies. 

Canna  'Warsceioicksii.  A  sub-evergeen  hothouse  herbaceous  plant,  from 
South  America.  This  is  the  finest  of  the  genus,  which  embraces  upwards  of 
thirty  kinds  ;  it  will  grow  and  flower  very  freely,  treated  as  a  summer  bed- 
ding plant,  placed  in  the  center  of  a  round  bed  surrounded  by  yellow  flower- 
ing calceolaria  ;  then  a  row  of  ageratum  celestinum,  ^:)e(7^ef?  doion  •  and 
lastly,  hj  a  row  of  dwarf  variegated  geraniums, — form  a  beautiful  and  very 
attractive  bed. 

JBilhergia  Liboniana.  A  very  handsome  bromcliaceous  plant,  producing 
a  spike  of  highly  colored  bracts,  with  flowers  of  a  scarlet  and  purple  color, 
which  are  very  ornamental  ;  requires  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse. 

Strelitzia  Regina.  An  old  but  a  noble  ornament  of  the  hothouse,  with  a 
flower  resembling  a  bird's  head,  the  colors  of  which  are  a  bright  orange  and 
purple,  lasting  in  perfection  a  long  time.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  hothouses. 

JRussellia  Juncea.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  weeping 
plants,  for  the  hot  or  greenhouse.  It  will  hang  down  from  three  to  six  feet 
below  the  pot,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  hanging  basket,  or  upon  a  ped- 
estal, for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  Its  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  not 
unlike  the  trumpet  honej'suckle,  are  produced  in  great  abundance  all  over 
the  stems,  and  when  in  flower,  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  with  its  stems  hang- 
ing down  like  a  weeping  willow,  is  a  most  beautiful  ornament. 

Achimenes  Meteor.  A  most  splendid  addition  to  this  most  beautiful  and 
useful  class  of  plants.  Color,  a  rich  crimson  scarlet,  with  petals  of  great 
substance.     It  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  achimena  ever  raised. 

The  best  of  the  present  achimeni  are  A.  Behmontia — a  very  fine  and  beau- 
tifub  variety,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  violet  plum  color,  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  blotch  in  the  center  which  is  covered  over  with  crimson 
spots. 

A  Leighi.  A  very  free  blooming  variety,  of  excellent  habit.  Color,  light 
purple  ;  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  beautifully  sprinkled  with 
carmine  spots.  The  above  two  varieties  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  beau- 
tiful snow-white  blossoms  of  A.  Margaretta  and  A.  Ambrose  Verschaffett  ;  a 
very  fine  variety  ;  color  white,  picturesquely  marked  with  bright  violet  (one 
of  the  very  best.) 

A  Carl  Wolfartli.     Very  fine  purple  crimson  ;  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

A  Dr.  Hopf.     White,  with  a  beautiful  lilac  center. 
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A  JSdmond  JBossieu.  Color  white,  beautifully  veined  with  lilac  ;  a  remark- 
ably free  bloomer,  and  fine  habit. 

A  Edoiiard  Otto.     Bright  rose  ;  center  white,  with  lilac  veins  (very  fine.) 

A  Longiflora  Alba.  Large,  white,  with  lilac  veins  ;  an  old  but  a  very 
choice  variety.     No  collection  can  be  complete  without  it. 

A  Longiflora  Major.     The  finest  blue  in  cultivation  ;  a  superb  variety. 

A  Margaretta.     Snow-white  blossoms  ;  the  finest  white  in  cultivation. 

A  Sir  Trehern  Thomas.  A  magnificent  variety  ;  color  fine  ;  bright  crim- 
son flowers,  very  large. 

Amongst  summer  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  many  fine  varieties  of  achimenia  are  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  cultivated.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  a  collection  of  those  superb  flowers  when  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  At  no  very  remote  period  the  achimenia  coccinnea  was  the  on- 
ly one  cultivated,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  introduction  within  the  last  few 
years  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  of  almost  every  color,  they  are  now 
very  numerous  ;  and  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  well  worth 
all  the  care  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  As  summer  flowering  plants 
for  the  greenhouse,  they  are  invaluable  ;  their  flowers  when  once  developed 
continue  in  perfection  for  several  months. 

All  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  must  admit,  that  under  even  ordinary  care 
the  achimenia  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  that  profuseness  of  flowering  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  any  other  genus  of  plants  ;  and  to  this  can  be  added, 
brilliancy  of  color  and  beautiful  foliage. 
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BY  WM.  CREED,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  position  of  the  proficient  and  amateur,  maybe  said  to  be  correlative, 
and  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other,  what- 
ever their  profession  or  calling  ;  and  thus  each  may  be  materially  benefited 
as  well  as  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desires  and  aims  suited  to 
their  particular  spheres  of  action  ;  the  former  ripe  with  knowledge  and  justly 
anticipating,  though  not  always  securing  pecuniary  recompense  in  a  ratio 
equal  to  the  persevering  and  enterprising  efforts  often  made  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  by  investigation,  study  and  practice  ;  while  the  latter  is 
apparently,  with  a  youthful  vigor  and  praiseworthy  zeal,  endeavoring  to 
attain  strength  and  manhood  more  for  gratification  than  emolument,  and 
often  with  a  generous  inclination  enters  the  ranks  with  a  determined  energy 
worthy  of  notice  and  imitation.  It  will  not  then,  from  this  inf^ence,  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  position  of  either  the  proficient  or  amateur,  and 
the  public  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  both  ;  the  machinery  is  before 
us,  and  whatever  results  may  be  anticipated  will  depend  upon  its  perfect 
working. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  how  in  the  personal  absence  of  the  proficient, 
can  his  services  best  be  secured  in  the  case  of  horticulture  and  its  concom- 
itant branches  ?  The  answer  is,"  through  the  press  ;  let  us  encourage  it,  be 
co-workerg  one  wnth  another,  and  let  the  streams  of  knowledge,  gushing 
(fbrtli  from  the  fountain  heads,  be  made  accessible   to  all.    We  now  come 


» 
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more  directly  to  tlie  point  we  wisli  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind,  and 
that  is,  to  encourag-e  a  desire  in  public  estimation,  by  moi"e  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  onward  march  of  horticulture,  &c.,  by  a  full  dissemination  of  its 
literature,  public  discussions,  meetings,  and  shows,  and  so  managed  as  to 
fix  an  interest  that  shall  not  flag,  thus  bringing  to  the  cause  many  thou- 
sands who  are  now  indifferent  to  its  importance  and  value  as  a  delightful 
study  ;  for  what  else  can  ensure  gratification  and  pleasure  so  diversified  and 
elevating  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble  during  our  leisure  hours,  and  which 
would  be  a  sure  step  to  eradicate  that  ennui  too  often  existing  in  portions 
of  the  community,  and  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  mind  from 
the  burdens  of  every  day  life,  make  us  more  domesticated  and  less  liable 
to  give  way  to  assumed,  unsubstalntial  pleasures,  so  eagerly  seized  to  "drive 
dull  care  away." 

Proficients,  let  your  motto  be  to  encourage  the  amateur  ;  and  the  amateur 
to  interest  his  neighbors,  let  what  may  pi'esent  itself  to  the  discouragement 
of  either,  and  you  will  be  public  benefactors. 

May  the  year  1859  be  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  tendency  to  promote  a  general  study  of  Nature's  wondrous  works  in 
this  direction,  and  thus  help  to  make 

"  Earth  an  Eden !" 


TRANSPORTATION    PROTECTOR. 

This  cut  of  a  valuable   invention   appeared   some  months   since   in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and   has   been   furnished   by  our  request  by  Mr. 


Henry  B.  Osgood,  the  inventor.     At  the   suggestion  of  fruit  growers   Mr. 
Osgood  now  makes  them  in  any  quantities  that  may  be  desired.     Dr.  Ward 
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of  Now  Jersey,  George  W.  Chapin  of  Providence,  T.  S.  Gold  of  West  Corn- 
wall, and  others,  have  employed  them  to  satisfaction.  Strawberries,  with  a 
few  leaves  over  them  and  the  covers  well  secured,  keep  their  bright  color 
better  than  when  sent  in  any  other  way.  All  who  have  employed  them,  we 
learn,  speaks  decidedly  in  their  favor.  For  carriage,  for  long  or  short  dis- 
tances, we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 

Dear  Sir  : — M^'^  spring  frame  for  packages,  or  Transportation  Protector, 
for  which  letters  Patent  were  granted  to  me  on  the  4th  of  November  last, 
is  designed  to  protect  fruits,  and  such  things  as  are  easily  broken,  or  dam- 
aged b}'  being  bruised,  during  the  process  of  transportation,  storing  and 
handling  ;  and  more  effectually  and  easily  tlian  can  be  done  by  the  ordinar}' 
means.  In  Fig.  1,  of  the  drawings,  A  is  a  basket,  or  may  be  a  box,  or  any 
other  suitable  vessel  or  receptable  to  contain  the  articles  to  be  transported  ; 
B  is  the  protector  frame,  and  C  is  the  elastic  fastenings  by  means  of  which 
the  vessel  A  is  combined  with  the  frame  'B,  so  that  in  whatever  position 
(when  secured  by  a  cover)  they  may  be  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  floor,  or 
vehicle  of  conveyance,  the  vessel  A,  with  its  contents,  is  supported  within 
the  protector  frame  ;  the  frame  B,  being  enough  larger  than  A  to  project 
on  all  sides,  so  as  to  receive  whatever  shock  or  jar  there  may  be  ;  and  the 
elastic  fastenings,  C,  prevent  the  shocks  or  jars  being  transmitted  to  the 
vessel  A.  These  elastic  fastenings  may  be  rubber  bands,  or  of  any  other 
convenient  form,  or  material. 

The  form  which  I  suppose  will  be  most  convenient  is,  to  have  the  vessel 
A,  cubical,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  load  to  be  transported  is  very  easily  bruised, 
as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like, — where  lower  ones  are  liable  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  those  above — the}'  should  be  put  in  shallow 
boxes,  Avhich  are  made  to  fit  into  the  cubical  one,  and  which  will  hold  seve- 
ral of  them  ;  these  shallow  boxes  rmxy  be  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  quarts  each,  or  any 
otlier  convenient  size.  When  the  load  to  be  used  does  not  require  the  shal- 
low boxes,  the  protector  maj^  be  used  without  them.  For  bouquets,  and 
other  light  articles,  I  propose  to  make  paper  boxes  with  bands  of  tape 
looped  at  suitable  places  to  receive  the  elastic  fastenings. 

Whitinsville,  Worcester  Co.,  1856. 
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BY    JOHN    B.  EATON,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

In  the  remarkable  scarcity  of  hardy  fruits  which  prevailed  the  past  sea- 
son, I  have  found  the  culture  of  the  grape  under  glass  to  possess  unusual 
interest,  and  have  devoted  to  it  much  more  attention  than  I  have  heretofore 
done,  for  which  I  have  been  rewarded  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  a 
better  crop  of  fruit  than  my  vines  have  ever  before  produced. 

Having  never  been  an  adherent  of  the  "  slaughter-house  sj'^stem"  of  mak- 
ing borders,  mine  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  with  a  moder- 
ate admixture  of  stable  manure,  bones  &c.  In  this  my  vines  make  fine 
wood — sufficiently  large,  round,  firm,  and  short-jointed. 

My  practice  is,  to  ventilate  freely  throughout  the  season,  (except,  of  course 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  too  low,)  and  in  this  I'espoct  differfrom 
,some  of  my  neighbors,  who   implicitly  follow  Chorlton's   directions  (which 


doubtless  answei*  perfectly  well  foi*  his  latitude,)  and  keep  their  grapes  up- 
on a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season.  The  consequence  is, 
that  their  vines  grow  late,  fail  to  mature  their  wood  perfectly,  and  are  in  no 
condition  to  withstand  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  are  occasionally  sub- 
jected. Indeed,  in  some  houses  the  vines  have  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
My  vines  ripen  their  wood  early,  and  are  apparently  not  injured  by  the  cold 
air  in  the  slightest  degree,  although  my  vinery  is  not  one  of  the  warmest, 
being  far  from  air  tight. 

My  crop  of  last  year  suffered  much  injury  in  consequence  of  my  having 
been  prevented,  by  illness,  from  thinning  the  berries  at  the  proper  time.  Ma- 
ny of  them  necessarily  ripened  imperfectly, and  failed  to  acquire  theirproper 
size  and  form.  A  few  days  of  cold  rain  occurred  just  before  all  the  sorts 
were  fully  colored,  and  produced  cracking  and  rotting  to  such  an  extent  that 
very  many  of  the  bunches  were  ruined.  In  view  of  this,  I  have  this  season 
thinned  with  severity  both  bunches  and  berries,  for  which  I  was  well  repaid 
by  the  superior  size  and  beauty,  as  well  as  higher  quality  of  the  fruit,  al- 
though the  weight  of  the  bunches  was  somewhat  reduced.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, the  Grizzly  Frontignan  in  particular  proved  much  finer  than  usual.  I 
had  considered  it  rather  a  small  grape,  but  some  of  the  berries  measured 
full3^  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  peculiar  color  and  flavor  were  well  devel- 
oped. 

Regarding  tlie  Chasselas  Musque  I  have  a  retraction  to  make,  in  which  I 
take  great  satisfaction.  I  some  time. since  remarked  that  I  could  not  grow 
it  without  its  cracking.  This  I  revoke,  as  it  has  this  season  produced  both 
bunches  and  berries  of  good  size,  and  so  very  few  of  the  latter  cracked, 
that  their  removal  rarely  caused  any  perceptible  vacancy.  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  practised  any  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  which  could  have  pro- 
duced this  result,  and  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  greater  prevalence 
of  warm  and  dry  weather  this  season.  An  improvement  was  also  visi- 
ble in  the  Black  St.  Peter's,  although  it  has  not  yet  become  one  of  my  favor- 
ite varieties. 

With  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  my  success  was  so  decided  as  to 
excite  considerable  remark  among  those  of  my  grape  growing  friends  who 
visited  me.  My  bunches,  instead  of  being  loose,  irregular  and  straggling, 
as  formerly,  were  of  fine  size  and  form,  the  berries  well  swelled,  and  so  thickly 
set  that  in  several  instances  a  free  use  of  the  scissors  was  requisite  to  tlieir 
proper  developement. 

Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  and  White  Frontignan  were  very  good,  but 
Black,  and  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburghs,  did  not  color  quite  so  perfectly  as 
last  season,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

My  vinery  has  been  quite  exempt  from  mildew  for  two  years  past,  I  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  of  placing  in  it,  soon  after  the  fruit  set,  two  or 
three  shallow  boxes,  each  containing  sufficient  sulphur  to  cover  the  bottom 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  This  being  occasionally  stirred,  to 
preserve  its  friability,  proved  a  perfect  preventive,  and  is  not  only  a  far 
neater,  but  much  more  economical  metbod  of  using  it  than  that  of  strewing 
it  about  the  house,  as  it  loses  no  appreciable  part  of  its  bulk  during  the  sea- 
son. 

I  have  been  pruning  my  vines,  far  the  past  year,  upon  the  plan  described 
by  Mr.  Chorlton  as  the  "  double  spur  sj^stem,"  which  pleases  me  much.  I 
prefer  it  in  many  respects  to  the  ordinary  "  close  spur"  method,  and  it  ap- 
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pears  to  me  much  more  in  accordance  with  reason  than  the  latter  plan  of  re- 
ducing the  vine  to  "  walking-stick"  dimensions  at  each  pruning. 

When  building  my  vinery,  some  years  since,  I  was  strongly  advised  by  an 
experienced  grape  grower  to  furnish  it  with  the  so-called  "  anchor"  trellis, 
as  by  far  the  best  in  use.  This  I  now  regret  having  done,  for  the  curved 
form  of  the  supporting  irons  and  the  near  proximity  of  the  parallel  vines 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  spurs  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  glass,  and  the  foliage  being  consequently  burned.  Of  this  there  is 
of  course  much  less  liability  when  the  training  wires  are  more  widely  sepa- 
rated and  at  equal  distances  from  the  roof,  as  I  should  arrange  them  upon 
any  future  occasion. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  considerable  benefit  was  derived  from  a  mulch  of 
partially  cured  haj'-  with  which  my  outside  border  was  covered  during  all 
the  driest  part  of  the  season.  Being  applied  soon  after  a  rain,  it  preserved 
such  a  degree  of  moisture  in  the  border,  that  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
appl}^  water  outside  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  notwithstanding 
the  drought  that  at  times  prevailed. 

I  last  year  mulched  the  inside  border,  but  do  not  think  it  advantageous, 
unless  during  the  first  season,  and  before  there  is  sufficient  foliage  to  shade 
the  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  colonies  of  vine-fretters,  which  were  extir- 
pated with  little  labor,  and  an  irruption  of  large,  hairy  caterpillars,  which 
gave  me  some  trouble,  I  have  been  annoj^ed  by  few  insects.  A  few  wander- 
ing grasshoppers,  and  a  solitary  mealy-bug,  I  think,  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  list  of  depredators. 

I  have  received  your  number  containing  such  a  very  flattering  allusion  to 
my  views,  by  my  friend  Professor  Coppock,  that  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
appropriate  it  in  silence.  My  house  is  very  far  from  being  "  the  Jinest  of  that 
form  (the  curvilinear)  put  up  here."  If  the  Professor  had  said  "  the  Jirsi,'^ 
as  I  suspect  he  intended,  it  wo«uld  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 
As  the  eminence  of  "  a  model  of  skill"  in  grape  growing  is  not  to  be  attained  • 
in  five  years,  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  such  is  the  extent  of  my  experi- 
ence, will  be  a  sufficient  disclaimer  of  the  fitness  of  the  application  suggest- 
.  ed  by  Mr.  Coppock. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  for  the  particularity  with  which 
he  has  replied  to  my  inqniries. 
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The  May  Apple, 
by   j.    stauffepv,    lancaster,    pa. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  relative,  one  of  our  practical  German  farmers,  a 
man  of  good  common  sense  and  a  close  observer,  I  found  that  be  enter- 
tained peculiar  prejudices  against  horticultural  journals,  and  what  he 
called,  book-farming. 

He  evidently  seemed  to  consider  those  men  who  exercised  their  brains  and 
pens  to  disseminate  useful  information,  as  "  idle  fellows,"  whose  object  was 
to  tax  the  farmer  indirectly,  by  imposing  their  speculations  upon  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  subscription,  deeming  it  presumptuous  in  such  who  never  held 
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the  handle  of  a  plough,  (however  well  they  might  handle  the  pen,)  to  under- 
take to  teach  and  theorize  about  matters  upon  which  the  farmer  is  daily 
employed. 

My  favorite  pursuits  of  collecting  plants  and  insects  for  my  herbarium  or 
cabinet  he  ridiculed  as  a  waste  of  time,  without  any  practical  utility,  won- 
dering what  on  earth  I  wanted  with  those  "  weeds  and  bugs." 

Piqued  at  this  "cut  bono?'"  respecting  botany  and  entomology,  I  entered 
warmly  into  the  vindication  of  science  generallj^,  as  bearing  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture  more  particularly. 

I  endeavored  to  impress  him  with  a  view  of  the  vast  importance  that 
even  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  chemistry, 
or  even  entomology,  exerted  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  agricul- 
turist :  assuring  him  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  intelligently,  required 
more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  ploughing  and  seeding  ;  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition,  by  a  judicious  manuring  and  rotation  in  the 
crops,  involved  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  and  elementary  principles  used 
in  nature's  laboratory,  not  acquired  without  much  reading  and  some  study. 
Further  declaring  that  the  old  routine  of  plodding  along  ignorantly,  actu- 
ated by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  was  fast  giving  way,  and  the  drudgery  of 
farming  becoming  elevated  to  a  profession  based  on  scientific  principles. 

Thus  I  almost  persuaded  him  to  subscribe  to  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
journals  and  papers  devoted  to  the  subject,  believing  as  I  do,  that  an  in- 
vestment of  a  few  dollars  in  that  direction  would  prove  a  source  of  profit, 
by  yielding  him  compound  interest  twice  told. 

Somewhat  modified  in  his  views,  if  not  thoroughly  convinced  by  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  book-farming,  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  one  of  his  boys,  with  a  long  face,  expressive  of  some  bad 
tidings  to  tell,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  my  kind  host,  who  received 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  one  of  his  favorite  horses  was  sadly  foun- 
dered. He  repaired  to  the  bai-n-yard  with  hasty  strides — I  mechanically 
followed  the  lad,  whose  motions  were  less  impulsive.  There  stood  the  horse, 
with  drooping  head,  evidently  in  a  bad  state,  while  my  uncle,  with  a  per- 
plexed look,  slowly  walked  around  the  animal,  evidently  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  in  his  dilemma  ;  so  he  scolded  the  boys,  and  finally  appealed  to 
me  for  advice. 

I  briefly  related  to  him  the  account  given  b}'  Dr.  Stephen  Burgon,  of 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Recorder," 
in  which  he  states  that  while  on  a  tour  out  AVest,  in  1814,  his  horse  became 
foundered,  and  was  cured  during  the  night  by  having  him  drenched  with 
several  gallons  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  May  Apple  root.  '*  Now  uncle," 
said  I,  "  as  the  root  is  abundant  here  in  your  woods,  you  can  avail  yourself 
of  the  doctor  s  experience,  and  have  the  benefit  of  my  reading,  if  3'ou  choose. 

Perfectly  willing,  we  speedily  collected  about  two  pounds  of  the  fresh 
root,  sliced  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water  to  steep  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  di-enched  the  horse  thoroughly — it  proved  an  excellent  purge,  and  by 
next  morning  the  animal  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  speedily  regained  his  usual  health  and  activity. 

This  gave  such  satisfaction  to  my  host,  and  so  excited  his  curiosity  to 
know  all  about  the  May  Apple,  that  I  am  induced  to  write  out  a  brief  notice, 
accompanied  with  one  of  my  own  wood  cuts,  for  his  and  others'  benefit. — 
[Which  shall  appear  in  our  next. — Ed.] 
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ROOT  PRUNING  TO  PROMOTE  FRUITFUL  NESS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fruit  trees  are  planted  with  a  view  to  produce  fruit,  and  all  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  has  this  primary  object  in  view. 

But  how  best  to  attain  this  result  is  a  question  of  difficult  solution  ;  if 
the  soil  is  favorable  and  moderately  enriched,  the  planter  will  for  some 
years  have  more  wood  than  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  planted  in  poor 
soil,  he  may  procure  a  few  specimens  of  fruit  from  his  stunted  trees  the 
second  or  third  year  from  planting,  but  it  will  only  be  a  few,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  these  will  further  arrest  growth,  and  the  tree  will  require  a  year 
or  two  to  recover  the  shock,  if  indeed  it  ever  attain  a  vigorous  condition. 

Availing  himself  of  the  results  which  science  has  achieved  when  applied 
to  practice,  the  impatient  planter  procures  a  plantation  of  (so  called)  dwarf 
trees,  and  again  he  fails  to  realize  his  anticipations.  He  finds  that  with  all 
his  vigilance  he  cannot  prevent  the  borer  from  destrojnng  his  apple  stocks. 
His  peaches  on  plum  stocks  snap  asunder  at  the  junction,  with  a  fine  crop 
nearly  ripe.  His  pears  on  quince  die  out  by  degrees  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Humbled  by  his  losses  he  applies  to  high  pomological  authority  for 
advice,  and  receives  it.  He  is  told  that  his  course  of  culture  was  wrong. 
He  applied  nitrogenous  manures  when  carbonaceous  only  were  wanted. 
He  should  have  treated  with  phosphates  instead  of  ammonia. 

Turnips  should  have  taken  the  place  of  his  carrot  crop  between  the  rows 
of  his  trees.  He  committed  a  fatal  error  in  mulching  his  ground,  or,  if 
opposed  to  mulching,  preferring  to  keep  a  cultivated  surface,  his  trees  were 
no  doubt  injured  by  continued  cultivation,  and  a  slight  mulching  of  tan 
bark  would  have  probably  saved  them,  and,  that  the  finest  pears  as  well  as 
other  choice  fruits,  are  as  easily  produced  as  cabbages.  And  thus  he  is 
silenced,  if  not  convinced. 

The  above  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  although  it  might  well  be  taken  for 
such  ;  all  this  has  occurred,  yet  we  know  that  the  finest  apples  have  been 
gathered  from  dwarf  trees,  that  peaches  have  lived  on  plum  stocks  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  pears  on  quince  roots  have  proved  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive for  an  equal  period  ;  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  success  is  very 
uncertain,  even  under  the  best  treatment,  in  the  culture  of  plants  that  are 
grafted  upon  stocks  of  weaker  growth  tlian  themselves. 

The  object  in  doing  so  is  to  weaken  and  reduce  the  growth  of  wood,  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  an  occasional  case  may  occur  where  this 
proves  too  severe. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  root  pruning  will  ultimately  supersede 
all  other  methods  of  inducing  fruitfulness  in  trees,  but  not  until  we  become 
convinced  that  fine  fruit  cannot  be  produced  without  skill  and  labor. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  received  my  first  lesson  in  root 
pruning.  A  row  of  plum  trees  tliat  for  many  years  flowered  annually  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  but  whose  excessive  vigor  of  growth  invariably  starved 
out  the  young  fruit,  so  that  it  dropped  as  soon  as  formed,  were  operated 
upon.  A  circular  trench  was  dug  out  about  five  feet  from  the  stem,  and  as 
k  deep  as  the  lowest  roots  ;  all  the  roots  met  with  were  cut,  and  all  perpen 
>^dicular  roots  were   also  cut  as  far  as  practicable  without  breaking   up  the 
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ball  thus  formed.  The  soil  was  replaced,  and  without  further  care  these 
trees  afterwards  produced  yearly  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  since  to  witness  similar  results.  A  few  years  ago  I  root-pruned  a 
row  of  Nectarine  trees  trained  on  the  inside  wall  of  a  cold  grapery  ;  previ- 
ous to  that  they  rarely  produced  a  fruit,  and  I  believe  they  have  not  failed 
in  a  good  crop  since. 

Entire  control  over  the  roots  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the  growth 
of  flowering  plants.  Florists  are  well  aware  that  a  Geranium  will  flower 
most  profusely  when  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  is  well  filled  with  roots. 
The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  im- 
mense crops  are  produced. 

The  operation  is  so  simple  and  the  expense  involved  so  vei'y  slight  that 
no  objections  can  be  made  to  the  system  in  that  respect,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  not  been  successful  in  growing  pears  on 
quince  stocks,  to  plant  healthy  trees  on  pear  roots,  as  I  can  confidently 
assure  them  that  they  can  get  fruit  as  early,  and  with  much  more  certainty, 
if  they  adopt  this  method  of  culture. 
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_  The  above-named  grape  was  sent  me  from  the  south  bank  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. The  berries  which  I  sent  you  were  but  a  small  part  of  a  cluster  ;  the 
whole  would  have  weighed  over  a  pound.  It  has  been  but  very  little  dis- 
seminated as  yet,  and  so  pleased  me  that  I  secured  the  whole  stock.  Bunch, 
large  ;  berry,  the  largest  probably  of  any  grape  in  the  world,  some  berries 
measuring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  quite  round,  black,  thin  skin, 
buttery  ;  quality  good,  but  not  very  sweet  ;  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  a 
strong  grower,  and  hardy.  My  vine  grew  very  well  the  past  summer,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  mildew,  and  ripened  its  wood  well.  The  original  vine 
is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  in  possession  of  a  man  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  give  away  a  single  cutting,  until  by  a  little  strategem 
and  $1  50  per  cutting,  a  few  were  obtained,  from  which  the  present  stock 
has  been  grown.      I  send  an  amateur's  wood- cut.-  S,  Miller. 
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BY  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,   BLACK  ROCK,   NEW  YORK. 

The  article,  under  the  above  title,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist, 
will  be  readily  remembered  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Pear  culture  and 
gave  it  the  favor  of  their  perusal.  I  supposed  that  a  question  so  plainly 
asked,  and  the  statement  so  naturally  made  of  my  own  experience,  and  the 
observations  upon  the  labors  of  others  which  came  under  my  own  eye, 
might,  perhaps,  draw  out  some  facts  in  relation  to  pear  culture  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  last  dozen  years,  accompanied  with  statistics  of 
^jHw  the  bearing  of  the  trees,  their  present  condition,  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
^1  Jjfruit,  and  other  data  tending  to  throw  some  light  on  the  present  condition 
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of  our  American  pear  orchards,  and  proving,  if  possible,  wlietlier  "  Pears 
can  be  profitably  g-rown  for  market^''''  or  not.  But  my  opponents  adroitly 
shy  that  very  pertinent  question,  and  substitute  one  of  their  own,  which  I 
have  not  denied  ;  to  wit :  whether  pears,  including  dwarfs,  can  be  success- 
fully grown  at  all  ?  They  shall  not,  with  my  consent,  make  issue  with  me 
on  tlie  latter. 

Although  eight  months  have  passed  since  that  article  appeared,  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  response  touching  ihQ  facts  I  wished  to  draw  out,  or 
proving  that  a  pear  orchard,  either  standard  or  dwarf,  of  any  considerable 
number  of  trees,  could  be  sxiccessfully ,  profitably  and  2^Grmcmently  grown  in 
any  part  of  the  country  "as  a  market  fruit,''  to  say  nothing  of  the  price 
the  fruit  had  cost  the  producer,  or  the  quantity  marketed.  No,  not  a  single 
one  giving  a  straight- forward  answer  to  my  questions.  But  I  have  seen 
any  amount  of  criticism  on  my  own  short-comings  in  the  cultivation  and 
treatment  of  my  own  trees — not  however,  by  any  number  of  those  who  had 
ever  seenthem  when  living— and  an  almost  universal  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  that  neither  pears  nor  any  other  fruit  can  be  grown  on  the 
bleak,  exposed  territory  "  at  Black  Rock,"  "  Grand  Island,"  or  "the  East 
end  of  Lake  Erie," — coupled,  in  sundry  instances,  with  abundance  of  ^je7'- 
soncd  remark  and  covert  spite,  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  authors 
than  edifying  to  the  public.  As  this  last,  however,  is  more  a  matter  of 
individual  tasteon  the  part  of  the  writers  than  connected  with  the  subject, 
it  need'not  be  discussed.  Coming  from  the  sources  that  it  did,  and  under- 
standing well  the  motives  which  dictated  it,  it  has  been  matter  of  little  sur- 
prise, and  of  still  less  anxiety  to  myself.  Others,  too,  seem  to  think  it 
presumptuous  to  doubt  the  supposition  so  universally  received  for  years 
past  as  gospel  truth, — that  pears,  more  particularly  dwarfs,  can  be  made 
profitable  for  market  culture,  when  so  repeatedly  asserted  by  fruit  conven- 
tions held,  for  some  years  past,  throughout  the  country. 

Such  being  so,  I  perhaps  have  been  presumptuous,  possibly  very  ignorant 
on  the  subject  ;  may  be  my  own  eyes  and  ears  have  borne  false  witness  to 
my  convictions  ;  yet  having  read  attentively,  for  thirty  years,  most  of  the 
agricultural  and  pomological  publications  printed  in  the  northern  states, 
and  attended  more  of  the  great  State  and  national  fruit  convocations  than 
I  can  now  enumerate,  and  seen  their  exhibitions  of  fruits,  I  still  have  an 
idea  that  my  opportunities  of  drawing  conclusions  have  been  as  fair,  and 
quite  as  dlshiterestecl  as  some  of  those  who  either  criticise  me  in  candor,  or 
assail  me  with  personalities. 

The  positions  taken  in  my  May  article  were,  mainly,  these  :  1st.  The 
pear,  as  a  standard  fruit,  on  its  own  stock,  is  capricious  in  its  selection  of  soil, 
climate,  and  position  in  the  United  States.  As  the  consequence  of  this,  its 
success  has  been  various — good,  bad,  and  indiiFerent ;  and  although  it 
refuses  to  grow  and  bear  at  all  in  some  localities  ;  or  barely  exists,  and 
yields  fitfully  in  others,  it  succeeds  well  in  many,  and  when  so,  is  a  profit- 
able fruit  for  cultivation  ;  and  in  soils  and  localities  where  it  will  succeed,  I 
recommended  its'  cultivation.  2nd,  The  dwarf  pear  worked  on  quince 
stock,  is  equally  uncertain,  but  more  capricious,  less  hardy  and  reliable  in 
life  and  bearing,  from  the  fact  that  its  union  with  the  quince  is  unnatural 
and  imperfect,  and  requires  quince  cultivation,  to  which  but  restricted  por- 
tions of  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  ;  and  when  successful,  which  I  ^ 
freely  admitted  it  to  be  in  certain  localities,  evidence  was  wanted  that  its  1 
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cultivation  will  pay,  as  a  7narJcet  fruit.  I  also  recommended  the  dwarf  in 
garden  culture  for  family  use,  wherever  it  will  succeed. 

To  elucidate  the  above  propositions,  I  related  my  oWn  experience  fully, 
frankly,  and  truly.  I  also  related  the  experience  of  my  neighbors,  and  that 
of  others  not  my  neighbors  in  other  good  fruit  localities  at  a  distance  from 
me,  as  I  personally  saw  and  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  this  :  3rd.  I  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  persons  would  arrive  at  from  hearing  statements  of  the 
enormous  profits  of  fruit  culture,  based  on  extraordinary  crops  in  particu- 
larly genial  seasons,  from  individual  trees  ;  and  asserted  that  such  state- 
ments afforded  no  true  test  of  the  average  profits  of  their  bearing.  I  have 
had  just  such  exti'aordinary  crops  myself,  and  have  seen  such  on  the  trees 
of  my  neighbors  ;  but  they  were  seldom  in  occurrence,  and  many  years 
might  be  reckoned  in  which  they  bore  no  crops  at  all. 

These  were  my  propositions,  coupled  with  some  collateral  remarks  run- 
ning through  my  "four  or  five  page"  article,  which  some  of  my  critics 
complained  of,  as  being  "  little  to  the  purpose."  I  might  also  have  stated 
the  fact,  that  after  the  warmest  recommendations,  j'ears  ago,  by  the  conven- 
tions and  periodicals,  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  pear  on  the  quince,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  but  a  limited  number  of  varieties  would  flourish,  or 
grow  at  all,  as  a  dwarf.  These  varieties  were  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  still  further  restricted  at  the  fruit  conventions  in  each  succeeding 
meeting,  until  now  the  hardiest  advocate  of  the  dwarf  will  scarcely  name 
a  dozen  well-known  kinds  which  he  would  risk  in  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  as  being  reliable  on  the  quince^  at  all. 

Now,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  amid  all  the  sharp  criticism 
which  has  been  written  on  my  article,  some  inkling  of  what  I  had  called  for, 
viz.,  statistical  information  to  the  point  would  have  been  submitted  ;  but  not 
an  item  of  the  kind  have  I  yet  seen.  Various  statements  have  been  made 
that  in  such  and  such  places  flourishing  young  dwarf  trees,  and  even 
orchards  planted,  have  borne  good  crops  of  fruit,  have  sold  for  good  prices — 
none  of  which,  by  the  waj',  I  ever  denied — but  they  gave  no  pecuniary 
results  as  to  "  profits."  We  know  not  whether  the  fruit  cost  fifty  cents,  or  a 
dollar  a  bushel  to  produce  it,  or  a  penny,  sixpence,  or  a  shilling  each  for  the 
individual  pears,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  profit,  if  any,  be  made  bj^  the 
producer,  the  forestaller,  or  the  huckster.  We  are  told  how  beautiful  the 
growing  trees  look — as  if  I  had  ever  disputed  that  fact  !  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  I  had  slandered  pear-growing,  particularly  dwarf,  without 
any  sort  of  reason.  Nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  merits  of 
the  question  whether  mj''  own  individual  mode  of  cultivation  was  good  or 
bad, — successful  or  not,  so  far  as  the  fact  that  they  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  others  is  concerned. 

I  want  simply  to  know  ^oho  does  succeed  in  growing  good  table  pears 
"  for  market,  at  a  profit,"  and  where  the  orchards  are  located.  That  is  the 
point,  and  the  point  only  ;  and  until  my  question  is  ansvt^ered  by  statements 
of  figures  and  facts,  my  position  stands  unrefuted.  "  Millions  of  trees" 
have  been  reared,  sold,  and  planted  all  over  the  countr}'  for  cjuite  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  bring  them  into  successful  bearing  ;  and  where  are  the 
results,  either  in  living  trees,  fruit,  or  money  ? 

Let  US  see  :  In  the  last  June  Horticulturist,  page  250,  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  has  an  article  on  the  Dwarf,  and  names  six  varieties  which  he  ' 
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recommends  for  dwarf  cultivation.  He  has  great  orchards,  but  g-ives  no  facts 
of  their  profits,  or  bearing'  ;  and  as  Rivers  is  English  authority,  based  on 
English  soil   and  climate,  it  is,  in  any  result,  no  guide  to  us  in  America. 

In  the  same  number,  page.  288,  a  gentleman  in  "Southern  Ohio"  says  he 
succeeds  in  pear  culture,  and  gets  three  and  four  dollars  a  bushel  for  his 
fruit.  "  I  thinJc  with  us  here,  pear  culture  will  pay."  Not  a  single  statistic 
about  details — proving  nothing  to  the  question  propounded. 

In  July  number,  page  319,  my  friend  John  B.  Eaton  walks  up  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.  "Has  grown  Dwarfs  thirteen  years  ;  planted  400  trees  of  over 
100  varieties  ;  a  great  many  have  died  with  blight,  and  don't,  know  what  ; 
probably  worked  on  an  unsuitable  stocky  the  coinmon  quince."  Now  here,  at 
this  ^' tmsuitahle  stock,"  let  me  stick  a  pin.  A.  quince  is  a  quince,  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  declared  by  my  excellent  friend,  John  J.  Thomas — and  I 
always  distrust  somewhat  my  own  correctness  when  differing  from  him  on 
pomological  subjects,  when  his  prejudices  do  not  get'the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment— that  the  fact  of  the  quince  being  a  smaller  and  more  compact  growing' 
wood  than  the  pear,  is  no  objection  to  their  forming  a  healthy  and  perfect 
union  when  worked  upon  each  other  ;  in  which  fact  I  do,  toto  ccelo^  disagree 
with  him.  Therefore,  if  friend  Thomas  is  right,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the 
"common"  quince,  or  the  larger  "Angers"  which  is  used  for  a  dwarf  stock  ; 
being  a  quince,  the  pear  worked  upon  it  should  grow  as  well  on  the  smaller 
as  the  larger  stock.  So  here  Mr.  Eaton  is  in  my  favor,  although  ignoring- 
my  theory  in  general.  He  does  not  give  the  number  of  his  trees  noio  living 
— not  at  all  ;  but  tells  us  he  thinks  they  can  be  grown  to  a  profit.  I  will 
add  an  item  or  two  to  his  statement.  I  never  saw  trees  better  cultivated 
than  his,  ever  since  his  father  planted  his  first  dwarfs.  They  could  not  he 
Tietter  cultivated.  I  know  every  foot  of  his  orchard  grounds,  the  different  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  and  have  seen  the  trees  every  year  since  planted.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  his  Z>ioa;y  orchard — although  he  has  some  fine  trees  yet  stand- 
ing— in  profits  and  success,  as  a  market  pear.,  is  a  failure.  Again  :  what 
does  he  mean  by  saying  that  "if  he  was  now  to  plant  a  pear  orchard,  he 
would  arrange  the  rows  in  quincunx  ten  feet  apart,  placing  standards  at 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  filling  the  alternate  spaces  with  dioarfsP''  AVhy, 
simply,  as  I  understand  it,  that  expecting  the  dwarfs  to  die  out  by  the  time 
the  standards  get  up  to  bearing  size,  as  they  no  doubt  would,  the  stand- 
ards will  then  fill  the  ground  !  Fifteen  feet  apart  for  standards  !  Why, 
]>e  must  have  precious  little  faith  in  the  standards  even,  for  sizeable  trees 
when  at  maturity  ought  to  stand  full  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  asunder. 
He  probably  expects  three  quarters  of  the  standards  to  fail,  ultimately,  and 
the  remainder  Avill  be  just  right  in  distance.  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  damaging  wit- 
ness for  the  dwarfs,  and  I  wnll  set  him  over  on  my  side  of  the  question. 

But  I  have  to  go  beyond  the  pages  of  the  Jlorticidturist  to  hunt  up  testi- 
mony, either  against  or  for  myself.  So,  in  the  "Country  Gentleman"  of 
July  22d,  page  46,  Doctor  Ward,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  occupies  a  page. 
As  usual,  he  makes  many  candid  and  sensible  remarks  drawn  from  his  own 
actual  experience,  as  well  as  observations  on  the  labors  of  others  ;  and  had 
I  not  found  him  a  short  time  previous  giviiig  countenance  to  slanders, 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  at  the  time  were  uttered  by  perfect  igno- 
ramuses upon  my  May  article,  at  the  "Farmer's  Club"  in  New  York,  I 
should  have  thought  him  a  little  less  credulous  than  now.  Doctor  A¥ard 
^however,  mainly  sustains  my  positions,  by  inference,  at  least — and  if  ev 
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writer  who  really  knows  any  thing-  on  the  subject  would  be  but  as  fair  as 
he,  we  miglit  ai'rive  at  the  truth  after  a  while.  I  cannot  quote  him  fully, 
nor  need  I,  as  any  one  wishing  to  know  his  opinions  can  read  them  for  him- 
self. I  applied  the  word  "credulous"  to  Doctor  Ward.  He  is  more  than 
that — witty,  even,  upon  my  statements  :  "  The  experience  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Allen  has  taught  ns  on  this  point  at  least  one  fact,  that  the  climate  of 
Blach  jRocJc  is  so  uncongenial,  that  further  trials  need  not  there  be  made. 
There  the  bleak  winds  from  the  lakes,  sweeping  with  almost  tempest  fury 
over  exposed  situations,  gives  such  an  inclination  eastward  to  the  very 
trees  themselves,  that  could  they  speak  you  would  hear  them  say,  '  we 
woiild  run  away  if  we  could,  but  as  we  cannot,  we  must  stop  here,  bearing 
no  fruit,  and  die.'"  As  a  sample  of  badinage,  or  the  facetious,  this  is  well 
enough,  but  as  matter  of  argument  it  is  beneath  him.  I  will  tell  Doctor 
Ward,  if  he  will  come  to  Black  Eock,  or  Buffalo,  I  will  show  him  in  several 
diiferent  gardens  and  grounds  as  fine,  thrifty  and  fruitful  dwarf  pear- 
trees,  and  which  have  borne  as  good  occasional  crops  as  he  ever  saw  else- 
where, even  in  the  genial,  ioi?idless  climate  of  Boston, — that  Paradise  of 
the  dwarfs.  But  of  the  "  profits"  of  the  fruits  of  these  Buffalo  trees,  whether 
they  cost  two  or  twenty  cents  apiece  to  their  happy  owners,  I  say  nothing. 
I  will  also  show  him  as  well-grown  pears  on  standards,  and  fruits  of  all 
other  kinds  common  to  the  latitude,  except  the  peach — and  even  the  peach 
ten  miles  down  the  Niagara  ;  yes,  on  the  "bleak  northern  shores  of  Grand 
Island,"  as  he  ever  saw  in  Jersey, 

Indeed,  I  cannot  let  Doctor  Ward  off  so  lightly.  He  is  so  good  a  witness 
for  me,  that  at  the  risk  of  prolixity  I  would  further  quote   him. 

"  Of  the  pear,  as  a  remunerating  crop,  I  still  prefer,  as  I  have  ever  done, 
to  say  but  little.  Many  have  been  misled  by  extravagant  statements  on 
this  subject.  The  trumpeting  of  solitary  instances  of  great  success  in 
cultivating  ;  the  enormous  yield  of  some  old  tree  occupying  a  favorable 
locality;  the  extravagant  price  that  under  fortuitous  circumstances. was 
realized  from  the  crop,  being  made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  as  to  what 
would  be  the  returns  for  an  acre,  misleads  by  producing  impressions  expe- 
rience will  rarely  confirm. 

"Hence  the  importance  of  just  such  testimony  as  we  have  from  Mr. 
Allen. 

"The  question  is  still  a  mooted  one,  whether  the  growing  of  pears  can  be 
made  profitable  at  the  present  price  of  labor,  unless  much  of  the  work  can 
be  done  with  a  horse.  To  avail  one's  self  of  this,  the  tree  must  have  some 
other  than  a  pyramidal  form.  Horticulturists  are  urged  on  every  side  to 
go  into  the  growing  of  fruits  on  an  extended  scale,  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  large  profits  ;  but  not  a  word  of  caution  is  uttered  as  to  the 
form  of  the  tree  adapted  to  the  orchard,  with  the  view  of  abating  the  cost 
of  its  cultivation  ;  and  hence  the  pyramid,  so  beautiful,  so  appropriate  to 
the  garden,  is  transferred  to  the  orchard.  Mr.  Hovey's  beautiful  rows  of 
Dwarf  pyramids,  captivate  the  eye,  but  the  annual  expense  of  forking  the 
ground — with  the  repeated  hoeings  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  is  a  shade  in  the 
picture  that  escapes  observation.  Nothing  probably  at  the  present  crisis  is 
more  needed  than  some  carefully  conducted  experiments  as  to  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  culture  of  the  pyramidal  and  half  standard  form  of  tree." 

Of  the  wholesale  vituperation  upon  myself,  and  equally  wholesale  lauda- 
tion of  the  Dwarf  pear  by  the   nursero-pomological  editor  of  the  Eural  New  [ 
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Yorker,  written  under  the  prompting-  of  the  "largest  Dwarf  pear  nursery 
firm  in  America,"  I  need  but  remark  that  any  amount  of  denunciation  may 
be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Nor  do  the  entljusiastic  statements  of  the 
neophytes  in  pear  growing  of  that  neighborhood — the  most  favorable  fruit 
region,  perhaps,  for  the  general  fruits  of  the  climate  covering  a  limited 
territory,  in  North  America — help  the  matter.  The  latter  are  but  beginners, 
verdant  in  experience  as  the  lovers  of  their  3'oung  orchards.  I  admit  all 
they  say  of  their  thrifty  trees  ;  but  of  the  fruits,  and  the  "profits,"  as  yet 
derived  from  them,  the}''  wisely  saj'-  nothing.  I  hope  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  them  hereafter.  If  the  dwarfs  will  yield  a  profit  anywhere,  it  ought  to 
he  in  and  about  the  Genesee  valley. 

Another  man — Mr.  Field,  living  on  Long  Island,  who  wrote  a  book*  on  Pear 
Culture,  awhile  ago  took  particular  pains  to  assail  me  personally  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  to  establish  his  theory.  I  could  show  some  precious  extracts 
of  volunteer  letters  which  I  have  received  from  those  familiar  with  his  ex- 
periments in  "  Dwarf"  culture.  Not  a  solitary  fact  did  he  establish  of 
"the  profits''  of  pear  growing. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist  we  have  the  testimony  of  F. 
R.  Elliott,  an  experienced  nurseryman  and  pear  grovs^er  for  many  years,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  was  told,  not  three  months  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  peach  orchard  and  vinery  near  that  city,  and 
who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  profits  and  perfection  of  his  fruits 
from  them,  that  he  had  tried  more  than  a  thousand  Dwarf  pears,  and  after 
the  utmost  pains-taking,  and  the  best  cultivation,  they  had  utterly  failed. 
So  with  Mr.  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  all  sustaining  my 
views.  And  here  I  will  mention  that  I  have  received  several  letters  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  written  by  gentlemen  before  unknown 
to  me  by  name,  who  have  tried  the  dwarfs  faithfully  and  well,  as  they 
state,  and  utterly  failed  in  success,  thanking  me  for  the  courage  I  had 
shown  in  daring  to  deny  the  stories  so  industriously  put  forth  by  manj'  of 
those  engaged  in  propagating  the  trees.  But  the  crowning  judgment  which 
was  to  chastise  my  temerity  effectually  and  forever  on  this  momentous  topic, 
was  reserved  for  a  meeting  of  the  "American  Pomological  Society,"  holding  its 
biennial  session  in  the  city  of  New  York,  last  September.  It  was  an  assem- 
blage of  good  spirits — of  the  savans,  the  philosophers,  the  amateurs,  the 
nurserymen  of  the  country.  On  taking  the  worthy  President's  opening  ad- 
dress iri  my  hands,  which  I  received  in  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  delivered,  I  found  that  my  pear  article  in  the 
May  Horticulturist  had  even  troubled  the  equanmityof  Col.  Wilder,  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  no  one  has  a  higher  personal  regard,  or  a  more  profound 
respect  for  his  pomological  labors  and  attainments  than  myself — and  eleven 
pages  of  that  excellent  document  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Pear  and  its  "profitable"  cultivation,  particularly  the  Dwarf,  and  in  which 
the  oft  and  long  told  catalogue  of  one  and  another  man's  pear  trees  and 
successful  bearing,  is  repeated.  Now  I  submit,  in  all  humility,  that  it  is  an 
unequal  battle,  to  draw  up  in  such  formidable  array  the  luxuriant  planta- 
tions which  decorate  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  the  vales  of  Roxbur}^,  the 
plains  of  Brookline,  the  gardens  of  Watertown,  and  all  the  "  hill  country" 
round  about  Boston,  where   pears,  like  their  own  "  cod  fish  and  pumpkins," 
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in  State  house  and  on  steeple,  are  a  long-time  Institution,  in  one  solid  bat- 
tery against  an  obscure  adventurer  of  the  back  country,  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, like  myself  Yet  such  has  proved  the  fortune  of  war  with  me 
and  my  poor  endeavors,  like  many  another  vanquished  hero  in  war  and 
argument. 

This  address  no  sooner  over,  the  Society  went  hotly  at  work  discussing 
the  subject  both  to  the  length  and  depth  of  its  merits  ;  and  what  sort  of 
work  they  made   of  it  we  will  see. 

I  have,  at  hand,  two  very  full  reports  of  the  discussion  on  the  pear, — its 
varieties,  cultivation,  and  results, — together  with  the  names  of  its  partici- 
pants. One  is  in  the  Horticulturist,  the  other  in  the  "  Rural  New  Yorker," 
whose  "  reporter,"  if  his  own  assertions  are  to  be  taken,  oxever  makes  a  tnis- 
take.  These  two  documents,  although  differing  in  some  minor  particulars, 
give  us  probably  the  upshot  of  the  remarks  on  that  occasion  ;  and  to  arrive 
at  an  approximation  of  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  quite  four-fifths  of  those  taking  part  in  the  conversation 
were  either  those  who  grow  dwarf  pear  trees  for  sale,  or  were  directly 
interested  in  the  sale  of  trees  throughout  the  country.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary therefore  to  say  that  the  dwarfs  "had  it"  on  nearly  every  vote,  "with- 
out a  count."  Yet,  in  examining  the  opinions  thus  offered,  it  is  easy  to  one 
familiar  with  former  proceedings  of  the  same  body,  to  see  that  many 
opinions  and  fruits  previously  "  set  up"  and  established  as  law,  were  most 
summarily  "  knocked  down,"  and  thrown  aside  as  ^'  fogyish"  and  absurd. 
For  instance  :  "  Mulching,"  which  a  few  years  ago  was  the  panacea  for  all 
ills  of  condition  or  growth  to  which  most  of  our  fruits,  from  a  strawberry 
to  a  pear,  particulary  the  dwarf,  were  heir  to,  was  now  as  decidedly  con- 
demned as  it  had  been  in  past  time  commended.  Some  grew  pears  in  grass, 
— my  unpardonable  sin,  although  the  earth  was  kept  open,  and  manured, 
and  spaded  for  several  feet  around  my  trees — with  entire  success,  and  they 
disliked  plowing  and  spading  as  cutting  off  the  fibrous  roots  ;  while  others 
insisted  that  grass  was  fatal  to  all  good  treatment,  and  bearing,  and  nothing 
but  "the  shovel  and  the  hoe"  was  permissible  in  "  perfect  culture."  One 
fruit  which  was  perfect  and  "  best,''  a  short  time  since,  was  now  cast  aside 
as  "cracked,"  and  "blighted  ;"  while  another  which  "promised  well,"  and 
with  such  indorsement  had  been  sent  by  the  propagators  and  dealers  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  was  now  emphatically  discarded.  And  so,  throughout 
the  chapter,  confirming  all  my  own  written  opinion  that  the  pear  is  capri- 
cious in  its  soil,  position,  climate,  and  treatment, — particularly  the  dwarf. 

The  ipse  dixit,  too,  of  the  Society  upon  all  doubters,  past  and  future,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  reports  before  me,  stands  thus  recorded  : 

"  The  Pi-esident  said,  all  who  had  spoken  thus  far  were  in  favor  of  pear 
culture  and  of  dwarf  pears.  If  there  was  another  side  in  this  Convention 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  it.  After  some  moments  of  suspense,  no  one 
responded  to  this  invitation. 

"  Silence  gives  consent."  There's  a  decision  for  you,  fogies  and  pear 
croakers  ;  and  who  dare  question  the  o.rgumentuni  ad  hominum  of  such  a 
dicta  !     Here  is  another,  both  wordy  and  windy  enough  : 

"  It  is  iiseless  to  charge  failures  to  climate,  for  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  superior  to  ours  for  growing  the  pear.  To  this  some  of  the  best 
Pomologists  in  the  world  who  had  visited  this  country,  would  agree.  No 
other  fruit  can  be  grown  as  profitablj-  as  the  pear,  and  none  is   as  certain. 
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The  present  season  we  have  neither  peaches  nor  apples  in  Western  New 
York,  but  our  pear  crop  is  fair,  as  it  always  is.  Much  is-  said  about  a 
2:>ropeT  soil  for  the  pear.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  wheat  a7id  corn,  xoill 
grow  the  pear.  It  innst,  however,  be  drained  for  the  pear,  as  it  should  be 
for  the  other  crops  named.  There  is  no  mystery  about  pear  cidture — it  only 
requires  the  exercise  of  a  little  connnon  sense. 

"  He  knew  of  no  case  of  failure  where  persons  had  given  to  the  subject 
ordinary  information,  intellect,  and  care." 

Who  can  doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  the  source  of  such  expounded 
law,  when  laid  down  by  the  "Empire"  nurserj'man  of  Western  New  York  ? 
Has  he  or  has  he  not  grown  and  distributed  more  Dwarf  trees;  at  this  mo- 
ment has  he  a  larger  unsold  stock  on  hand  than  any  half  score  of  nurseries 
put  together  ;  and  is  he  a  partner  in  more  or  less  nurseries  extending  from 
Rochester  to  the  Mississippi  ?  are  questions  to  be  looked  after.  Hide  your 
diminished  heads,  you  neophytes,  who  have  planted,  in  all  your  innocent 
enthusiasm,  your  dwarfs  by  the  score,  hundreds,  or  thousands,  "on  soil 
that  will  grow  good  wheat  and  corn,"  and  with  all  your  pains-taking,  book 
reading,  and  ingenuity,  seen  them  dwindling,  blighting,  and  dying  year 
after  year,  until  scarcely  one  is  left  to  tell  the  sorrowful  story  of  its  fellows  ; 
while  apple,  quince,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  currant,  are  rejoicing  in 
growth  and  fruitfulness  all  around  them  I  What  admirable  ^:>rc»o/"  is  here 
given  hy  facts  and  figures,  of  the  abundance  of  the  pear  crop  in  Western 
New  York  in  the  blessed  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  when  the 
apple  crop,  for  the  only  season  within  twenty  years'  recollection,  has  been 
an  almost  total  failure.  Will  this  speaker  inform  us  what  has  been  the  cur- 
rent price  of  Virgalieu,  and  other  "  best"  pears  in  the  Rochester  market 
during  the  past  bearing  autumn  ;  and  at  what  price  he  will  contract  to  fur- 
nish us  half  a  dozen  barrels  of  "  Easter  Buerres"  on  thig  first  day  of 
February  ? 

But,  enough  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  reestablish  by  bold  assertion 
the  Dwarf  pear  throughout  the  country  as  a  successful  and  profitable 
orchard,  or  even  garden  fruit.  As  to  the  general  action  of  the  Pomological 
Society,  it  has  my  best  wishes  in  finally  accomplishing  its  legitimate 
objects  ;  but  when  its  proceedings  are  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  public  as 
an  advertising  sheet  for  the  benefit  of  dwarf  pear  tree  propagators,  and  it 
sacrifices  truth  to  individual  interest,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  taking  its  place 
among  other  charlatanries  of  the  day.  Its  ill  success  in  establishing  any 
thing  like  systematic  rule  for  pear  growing  lies  only  in  the  constitutional 
uncertainty  of  the  tree  itself,  when  on  its  own  stock,  and  the  unnatural  ap- 
plication of  it  upon  the  quince — the  strong,  vigorous  wood  of  one,  upon  that 
of  the  small,  shrubb}'-  fibre  of  the  other.  It  is  similar  to  working  the  pear 
on  the  thorn — years  ago  condemned  by  everj'body,  excepting  for  the  merest 
temporary  purposes — and  only  preferable  because  the  quince  will  strike,  and 
take  root  more  readily  than  the  thorn.  There  is  one  advantage,  indeed,  in 
substituting  the  thorn  for  the  quince  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
borer,  to  which  the  quince  is  always  liable.  We  know  hundreds  of  trees, 
on  their  own  natural  stocks,  in  diflierent  and  wide-spread  localities,  grow- 
ing on  undrained,  adhesive  clays,  generous  loams,  or  leachy  grounds,  two 
feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  old,  stalwart  as 
oaks,  bearing  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  of  seedliilg  pears  nearly  every  succes-  \ 
sive  year,  amid  neglect,  and  even  abuse,  where  now,  in  the  same,  or  in  con-  \ 
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tiguous  enclosures,  with  the  most  pains-taking-  cultivation,  newly-planted 
trees  of  the  finer  varieties  scarcely  thrive,  and  dwarfs  refuse  to  grow  and 
bear  successfully  at  all.  But  we  know  few  or  no  orchards  of  such  large, 
ancient  trees.  Tiiose  we  name  are  but  the  survivors  of  original  orchards, 
long  ago  decimated,  beyond  even  the  memory  of  living  men,  showing  that 
the  pear  on  its  own  stock  is  the  longest  lived  and  hardiest  of  all  our  fruit 
trees,  when  it  has.  survived  the  hazards  incident  tojnfancy  and  early  matu- 
rity. There  is  one  point  gained,  however  ;  Mr.  Hovey  and  some  other  tree 
propagators  conceding  that  dwarfs  are  only  adapted  to  high  "garden" 
culture  ! 

Again,  my  unfortunate  May  article  has  aroused  the  ire  of  another  zealous 
pen,  in  the  last  l^oYQmhev  Horticulturist, — that  of  another  Buffalo  cultivator. 
This  gentleman,  after  a  six  months'  oblivious  and  blissful  ignorance,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friend,  has  discovered  himself  to  be  the  "  constitutionally  obsti- 
nate" individual  I  hinted  at,  and  incontinently  hurls  his  ambitious  rhet- 
oric and  tasteful  periods  at  my  offending  head.  To  his  truthful  denunciation 
as  a  culturist,  I  bow  in  all  humility,  as  the  well-deserved  punishment  for  my 
temerity  in  pretending  to  know  anything  in  the  sight  of  such  an  immaculate 
dwarf-pear-grower  as  himself;  and  had  he  then  stopped,  I  should  have  been, 
as  in  all  due  reverence  to  such  authority,  silent.  But  when  he  seeks  to  ex- 
alt his  own  success  by  the  relation  of  facts  which  he  cannot  prove,  I  object. 
As  to  the  success  of  his  fortunate  neighbors  in  their  dwarfs,  I  prefer  they 
shall  speak  for  themselves.  Let  us  examine  this  new  testimony  :  "Our 
coterie"  commenced  pear  culture  with  a  lot  of  "cheap"  dwarf  pears  from 
New  It^ork,  and  this  lot  of  "trash"  constituted  the  groundwork  of  our 
plantations.  But  he  "got  rid  of  that  stock"  by  sale  to  others,  when  the 
"trash"  proved  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
the  "thousand  thrifty,  well-grown  trees"  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry, —  or 
did  they  die  a  natural  death  on  his  own  hands?  As  for  mine,  they  grew, 
flourished,  and  bore  fruit,  or  dwindled,  diseased,  and  died,  in  about  equal 
proportions  to  the  high-priced  trees  I  got  from  the,  same  nursery  that 
his  "thousand''  came  from,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  best  I  could  get,  until  they 
all  proved  "  trash"  alike  ;  while  on  one  side  of  them  stood  a  thrifty  young 
apple-orchard,  and  on  the  other  vigorous  and  healthy  rows  of  orange  quin- 
ces, with  nursery  pears  on  their  own  stocks,  and  a  vigorous  nursery  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  which  Mr.  Coppock  had  more  than  once  seen, 
approved,  and  praised, — on  good  wheat  and  corn  ground,  too, — vide  Barry. 
If  he  has  "  some  thousands"  growing,  Jearwi^g'  dwarfs  in  his  grounds,  instead 
of  the  forty  or  fifty  standing  in  his  garden,  with  now  and  then  a  crop,  or  a 
part  of  them  that  are  worth  talking  about,  he  can  probably  show  them  to 
somebody,  as  well  as  state  in  figures  the  sums  of  money  which  he  actually 
got  for  them,  with  the  number  of  bushels  of  fruit.  I  regret  that  he  has 
called  me  to  the  stand  as  a  witness  ;  but  being  there,  I  freel}^  testify  that  I 
certainly  saw  some  excellent  crops  of  well-grown  Winkfields,  Bartlets,  and 
others  on  some  of  his  trees  last  September,  as  well  as  some  other  trees  full  of 
shrunken,  cracked,  and  worthless  Virgalieus  by  the  side  of  them,  with  sundry 
vacant  spaces  where  still  other  dwarfs  once  stood,  together  with  dead  and 
blighted  trees  of  the  past  summer  ;  and  to  make  a  clean  breast,  I  venture  a 
"  guess"  that  he  has  made  ten  dollars  in  buying  "  some  thousand"  dwarf 
trees  at  the  nurseries,  and  selling  them  to  his  townsmen,  where  he  has 
made  a  single  dollar  in  the  sale  of  his  pears.     Yet  his  history  of  his  own  : 
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success  has  been  reprinted  with  evident  g-usto  "by  sundry  pomological  ed- 
itors, who  will  be  deaf  to  any  denial  of  his  statements. 

But  enoug-h  on  the  defensive.  I  stand  bj^  every  word  in  my  article  in  the 
last  May  Horticulturist  /  and  although  man}^  of  the  tree  propagators  have 
assailed  that  article  with  great  bitterness,  not  a  single  pear  orchardist,  of  a 
dozen  years'  experience,  has  to  my  knowledge  denied  its  general  truth.  I 
admit  now,  as  1  did  then,  that  we  have  localities  where  the  pear,  both  stan- 
dard and  dwarf,  do  succeed  as  a  market  fruit  ;  but  such  localities  are  not 
frequent.  The  objection  that  all  those  who  fail  do  not  properly  cultivate  their 
trees,  is  a  calumny.  Are  nine-tenths  of  those  who  spend  their  money  for 
dwarf  pears  such  consummate  idiots  as  to  neglect  their  cultivation,  and  lose 
their  trees  in  consequence,  when  they  know  that  on  their  proper  treatment 
every  thing  depends,  and  that  with  half  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  them 
every  thing  else  in  the  fruit  line  succeeds  ?  Those  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter  by  experience  will  tell  a  different  story.  Trees  won't  g-row  in 
grass  1  I  can  point  out  scores  of  the  finest  dwarfs,  as  well  as  standards,  I 
ever  saw,  growing  on  a  turf  lawn,  with  ovAy  a  four  or  five  foot  circle  of  bare, 
forked  earth  around  them, — trees  which  bear  good  occasional  crops,  quite 
equal  to  others  in  the  deeply  dug  grounds  of  the  adjoining  garden. 

The  truthful  and  self-evident  testimony  of  Mr.  Norton, — not  a  tree  propaga- 
tor but  a  pear  grower, — scores  the  like  of  which  can  be  produced  if  men 
will  only  tell  it, — is  a  convincing  proof  that  I  am  correct ;  and  I  repeat, 
that  when  our  markets  can  show  anything  like  a  fair  assortment  of  good 
pears  at  prices  less  than  sixpence  to  a  York  shilling, — a  price  so  that  a  man 
can  sit  down  and  make  a  feast  on  them  cheaper  than  he  can  on  the  same 
number  of  oranges  or  pine-apples,  I  shall  believe  that  the  millions  of  dwarf- 
trees  which  have  been  planted  in  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  our  country 
have  been  partiall}^  successful,  but  not  sooner,  let  others  denounce  me  as 
they  may. 

This  article,  like  my  other,  Mr.  Editor,  will  be  complained  of  by  some  peo- 
ple as  being  tediously  long,  and  entirely  discordant  to  their  taste  ;  but  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  full  discussion,  if  it  be  worth  anything, — and  I  now 
dismiss  it  by,  in  all  fairness,  asking  the  joroq/",  by  an  exhibit  in  dollars  and 
cents,  of  "the  profits  of  dwarf  pear  culture  for  market  purposes." 
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BY    DAVID    THOMAS. 

T  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that  "  several  cit- 
izens of  Union  Springs,  New  York,"  should  have 
had  the  good  taste  to  print  this  address.  It  con- 
r^  tains  a  world  of  practical  observation,  and  relates 
i?^^^^  just  such  experiences  as  are  calculated  to  give  a 
practical  turn  to  every  gardener  and  amateur 
who  loves  to  work  and  to  observe.  We  pencilled 
nearly  the  entire  address  for  insertion,  but  our 
space  will  admit  of  only  the  following  bright  re- 
marks from  a  mind  deeply  imbued  by  a  love  of  na- 
ture, and  a  man  who,  having  passed  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, can  yet  charm  by  his  pen  and  his  converse. 

"  In  treating  of  gardens,  as  in  describing  of  cir- 
T  cles,  it  matters  not  where  we  begin  ;  nor  wheth- 

er we  range  first  among  esculent  vegetables,  beautiful  flowers,  or  delicious 
fruits,  for  all  are  interesting  to  the  horticulturist  ;  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  remark  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  any  abruptne.ss  or  irregularity  that 
may  appear  in  this  discourse. 

Does  any  animal  except  man  enjoy  the  beauty  of  flowers  ?  I  presume 
not,  having  never  seen  any  indication  of  the  kind,  though  hundreds  of  in- 
sects regale  on  their  nectar.  Our  love  of  flowers  must  then  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  a  higher  organization;  and  those  who  cannot  appreciate  it, 
suffering  from  the  want  of  some  phrenological  developemcnt,  have  claims  on 
our  sympathy.  Yet  as  organs  are  said  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  moral  or  mental  training,  so  many  of  our  friends  now  shut  out, 
may  indulge  the  hope  of  rising  hereafter  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  glorious 
objects,  and  of  purer  and  more  elevated  pleasures.     .... 

Pure  white,  as  we  see  it  in  a  sunbeam  coming  through  a  clean  atmosphere, 
is  the  blending  of  all  colors  in  certain  definite  proportions  ;  and  when  it  is 
impure,  a  surplus  or  deficiency  of  some  color  must  cause  it.  The  colors  of 
most  flowers  are  mixtures.  The  purples  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pure,  being  only 
the  intermingling  of  red  and  blue.  The  prismatic  colors  exhibited  in  flow- 
ers, however,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  only  six,  for  g7'een  in  Botany,  like 
black  in  Optics,  is  not  considered  a  color. 

The  intense  blue  of  some  Alpine  flowers  has  been  ascribed  to  the  deep  hue 
of  the  sky  that  bends  over  them  ;  but  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  may 
be  a  better  reason.  Finer  colors  have  been  observed  in  some  species  near 
brooks  in  summer  and  autumn,  than  on  similar  plants  that  stood  on  the  dry 
banks  above  them. 

Plants  subjected  to  high  culture  are  more  apt  to  run  into  varieties  than 
those  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  yet  some  manifest  this  tendency  even  in  the  for- 
est. Our  wild  Phlox  cUvarlcata  is  found  sometimes  white,  as  all  once  were 
at  Farmer's  Point  near  this  city  ;  sometimes  almost  all  red,  as  below  Niag- 
ara Falls  in  Canada  ;  and  sometimes  almost  blue,  as  in  some  specimens  of  our 
own  woods,  though  pale  purple  is  the  more  common  color.  No  American 
:plant,  however,  has  assumed  such  varied  hues  as  the  Asiatic  tulip.     Speak- 
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ing;  of  it  in  a  wild  state,  Baber,  the  Tartar  emperor,  said,  "I  once  directed 
them  to  be  counted,  and  tiiey  brought  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  .different 
kinds." 

And  yet  the  young  florist  soon  observes  with  surprise  that  there  is  one 
color  (often  more)  into  which  no  variety  will  ever  run,  as  if  the  law  were 
imperative, 

"  Take  any  [shade]  but  that." 

For  instance,  we  have  no  blue  tulip,  blue  rose,  or  blue  dahlia — no  red  crocus, 
red  iris,  or  red  campanula — no  yellow  phlox,  yellow  trillium,  or  yellow  peo- 
nia  ;  and  none  are  to  be  expected.  To  this  rule  perhaps  the  hyacinth  comes 
nearest  to  forming  an  exception  ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  none  of  a  g'ood  yel- 
low. Even  the  famous  "  Gold  of  Ophir"  (so  called)  has  but  little  more  than 
a  tinge  of  that  color.       .  .  .  .  .  .  ... 

The  winters  of  w-cstern  New  York  are  as  favorable  to  herbaceous  peren- 
nials as  those  of  Philadelphia — perhaps  more  so — but  they  are  less  favorable 
to  half-hardy  shrubs.  Our  heavy  loams  freeze  not  half  as  deep  as  theirs, 
owing  in  part  to  more  clouds  at  that  season — the  condensed  vapor  of  our 
lakes — that  obstruct  the  radiation  of  heat  ;  and  to  more  snow  at  the  time  of 
our  severest  cold.  Plants  that  lie  snug  under  this  mantle  are  as  safe  as 
they  would  be  in  England  ;  and  we  need  only  be  apprehensive  of  dang-er 
immediately  after  an  untimely  thaw.  With  half-hardy  shrubs,  however,  it  is 
different.  Over  our  snows,  winds  below  zero  frequently  sweep  along  ;  and 
when  spring  returns,  we  often  find  all  above  the  snow  line  f?eac?,  and  all  below 
it  alive,  and  in  the  best  condition. 

But  it  is  not  a  sudden  and  brief  severity  of  the  weather,  but  its  long  con- 
tinuance, that  proves  so  fatal  ;  for  it  is  occasionally  colder  at  Philadelphia, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  Vincennes,  than  it  ever  is  at  Rochester  or  Buffalo. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  assist  the  florist  in  making  his  selections. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  hardy  plants  enoiigh,  but  a  correct  taste  would 
prompt  him  to  choose  the  most  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  such  as  would  be 
exhibited  in  succession  throughout  the  whole  season  of  flower. 

Some  young  trees  and  shrubs  suffer  much  in  winter  before  the  wood  be- 
comes hardened  and  well  matured.  For  a  long  period  I  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican Spindle  tree  regularly  killed  down  ;  and  for  several  years  the  Chinese 
Honeysuckle  shared  the  same  fate;  but  the  same  shrubs  now  appear  perfectly 
hard3\  AVhen  newly  introduced,  such  plants  generallyreceive  more  atten- 
tion than  in  after  time.  They  are  stimulated  by  high  culture  to  grow  late 
in  the  season  ;  and,  abounding  in  juice,  suffer  in  proportion  from  the  cold. 
Dry  substances  never  freeze.  The  seeds  of  n)elons  and  cucumbers  endure 
the  greatest  severity  of  our  climate  ;  but  the  plants  that  spring  from  th(;m 
are  destroj'ed  by  the  first  touch  of  frost.  Neither  oaks  nor  maples  would 
abide  our  winters  if  they  continued  their  growth  into  autumn.  Half-hardy 
shrubs  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  soils  not  too  rich,  and  their  growth 
should  be  stopped  in  summer,  if  possible. 

Have  we  a  better  guide  tlian  nature  ?  Her  seedlings  generally  rise  aniong* 
other  plants,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  scorching  sun,  from  untiine- 
ly  frosts,  and  from  being  thrown  out  in  winter.  Many  a  plant  which  we  fos- 
ter in  the  greenhouse  would  do  well  in  the  thick  shades  of  our  forests,  where 
the  branches  above  them  would  lessen  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  shield  them 
from  freezing  winds.  But  hot  sunshine  maybe  as  destructive  as  a  cold  night. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  woods  and  the  climate  of  the  open 
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border  is  very  great  ;  and  it  may  explain  why  many  of  our  native  plants 
refuse  to  inhabit  our  gardens.  For  instance,  who  has  succeeded  with  the 
Gerardias  in  the  open  sunshine?  Or  with  Gypripedimn  acaule ?  I  have 
known  the  last,  however,  to  bloom  for  several  successive  seasons  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  broken  flower  pot,  open  on  the  north  side. 

Some  shrubs  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold  winds.  In  the  open  g-round 
the  White  Antwerp  Raspberry  has  been  much  injured,  while  ten  rods  off,  un- 
der the  lee  of  red  cedars,  it  has  done  well.  The  common  laburnum  may  il- 
lustrate the  same  doctrine.  One  which  stood  in  a  door-yard,  exposed  to  the 
west  winds,  was  damaged  every  winter,  until  a  building  was  erected  very 
near  it  so  as  completely  to  shelter  it  on  that  side,  and  from  that  time  during 
seven  years  it  has  not  been  injured. 

Climate,  however,  is  not  more  important  than  soil.  The  peaty  earth  and 
stagnant  water  of  the  marsh  are  not  more  essential  to  subaquatics.  than 
sand  to  the  wild  lupin  ;  but  the  limestone  lands  of  western  New  York  are 
deleterious  to  many  plants  that  require  neither  mud  nor  sand.  The  Azalea^ 
the  Kalmia^  and  the  Rhododendron  have  declined  and  perished  within  two 
or  three  years  after  being  planted  in  the  most  favorable  situations.  I  re- 
gretted their  loss,  but  was  not  quite  discouraged.  Having  found  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  ravine  certain  plants  that  grow  nowhere  else  in  the  neighborhood, 
such  as  several  kinds  of  earth  moss,  some  species  of  jPyro^.f  ?iXidL  Ilieracmm 
venosiitn,  I  thought  the  soil  would  suit  those  beautiful  shrubs  ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment.  A  pit  two  feet  deep,  enclosed  by  a  frame  of 
boards,  was  filled  with  it,  and  two  fine  plants  o'i  Kalmia  latifolia  are  now  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition,  after  a  trial  of  four  years.  Between  them 
stands  a  Pontic  Azalea  in  the  deepest  green,  and  it  has  grown  more  in  the 
present  season  than  in  any  five  preceding  it.    . 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  training  roses  of  the  tall-growing  kinds  is  on 
pillars.  Two  years  ago  I  had  pieces  of  scantling,  twelve  feet  in  length  and 
three  inches  by  four,  planted  as  posts,  first  perforating  them  in  five  or  six 
places  with  a  two-inch  auger.  Through  these  holes  the  stem  of  the  rose  is 
drawn.  As  it  lengthens  this  operation  should  be  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  it  reaches  the  top, — about  nine  feet  high;  and  as  it  depends  on  no  decay- 
ing cord  or  bandage  for  support,  it  cannot  be  blown  down  by  the  Mnnd. 

To  insure  the  posts  from  decay,  inch  auger  holes  near  the  ground  were 
bored,  slanting  downwards,  not  quite  through,  and  filled  with  salt.  Some 
persons  have  used  plugs  in  their  posts  to  keep  out  the  rain  ;  but  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  open  for  a  time,  till  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with  brine. 
As  the  salt  dissolves  more  should  be  supplied, — say  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

To  obtain  a  finer  display,  I  have  planted  roses  of  different  colors  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  posts,  intertwining  their  branches.  At  one,  I  have  the  tea- 
scented  Ayrshire  and  Violet  Episcopal,  bj'  way  of  contrast ;  and  at  another, 
the  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of  the  Prairies.  I  have  sixteen  posts  of  this 
description,  and  have  obtained,  expressly  for  this  purpose,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tall-growing  kinds.  Further  experiments  are  wanted,  however,  to  de- 
termine what  sorts  can  most  fitly  associate,  and  what  shades  of  color  will 
harmonize  the  best. 

Of  all  the  insects  that  annoy  the  florist,  the  rose  bug  ought  to  stand  first 
^  on  the  list.     It  is  a  perfect  nuisance  ;  and  it  is  doubted  if  any  way  to  expel  i 
'IJjthem  has  been  discovered,  except  by  manipulation.     Even  in  this  northern  ( 
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land  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  sand  hills  from  time  immemorial,  and 
would  seem  to  be  now  on  the  increase  ;  but  on  heavy  loams,- — which  consti- 
tute, perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  this  vast  region, — I  think  they  have  not  been 
observed.  This  exemption  we  ought  to  prize  very  highly,  and  it  gives  us 
advantages  over  the  south.  If  a  few  of  our  roses,  such  as  the  Chromatella, 
are  prevented  b}^  our  climate  from  assuming  the  habit  of  a  tree,  it  is  consol- 
ing to  know  that  none  in  all  our  collections  on  heavy  soils  will  be  defaced 
by  the  rose  bug.  ......... 

We  are  far  north  for  some  kinds  of  the  grape,  such  as  the  Bland,  Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  Alexandria — for  though  they  ripen  here,  and  are  good,  they 
attain  more  sweetness  in  the  south.  Others  are  very  excellent.  Mildew, 
however,  is  often  a  great  drawback  in  wet  seasons  ;  and  there  is  a  myster}'^ 
about  this  malady  that  I  profess  not  to  understand, — for  W.  Wilson,  of 
Clermont,  elevated  the  Sweet  Water  on  poles  twenty  feet  high,  and  had  fair 
fruit,  wliile  on  the  contrary,  I  prostrated  mine,  with  equal  success.  In  a 
dry  summer,  the  whole  crop,  high,  low,  or  mid-way,  escapes  ;  but  when  we 
have  frequent  rains,  there  appears  to  be  a  zone  in  which  mildew  prevails, 
contracting  or  expanding  according  to  the  weather  ;  and  I  have  seen  where 
it  approached  within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  I  dislike  the  trellis,  but  I  had 
one  near  which  an  exotic  vine  sent  up  a  shoot,  crossing  a  bar  three  feet 
high,  and  bending  down  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next  year  was  bad  for 
mildew.  Such  grapes  as  grew  near  the  roof,  however,  were  fair  ;  and  so 
were  those  where  the  top  of  the  stem  rested  on  the  ground  :  while  the 
intermediate  portion,  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  were  blighted  and  ruined. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  recommended  to  remove  a  part  of  the  main  leaves, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  sun  on  the  fruit ;  and  though  I  knew  that  these  were 
important  appendages — that  in  them  the  sap  was  elaborated — and  that  no 
fruit  could  be  well-flavored  without  them — yet  I  knew  not  but  a  part  might 
be  spared  to  advantage,  and  tried  the  experiment.  It  proved  to  be  a  wet 
season,  and  they  were  ruinously  mildewed.  Afterwards,  I  thought  the 
leaves  would  have  been  useful  in  turning  oif  the  rain.  Grapes  under  a 
roof,  have  been  fair  in  the  worst  seasons  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  give 
them  a  south  aspect  under  a  shed,  only  two  or  three  feet  wide,  with  a  close 
back.  Such  a  structure  would  afford  reflected  heat,  repel  the  cold  winds 
from  the  north,  and  keep  the  fruit  dry  while  the  rain  was  nourishing  the 
roots. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  a  mildewed  grape  where  the  vine 
was  supported  by  a  live  tree.  Ten  years  ago  I  had  a  Burgundy  that 
spread  over  a  bush  only  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  the  fruit  was  always 
fair  ;  but  two  years  ago,  it  was  raised  on  a  pole  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  and  ever  since  mildew  has  ruined  the  whole  of  them. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gennaniown,  {Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Mr.  Allen's  Eeply. — The  last  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist  is  historically  a  curiosity, 
as  from  it  dated  a  series  of  articles  in  reply  which  exercised  the  writers  in  various  ways, 
according  to  temperament ;  they  have  ever  since  been  discussing  it,  and  now  Mr.  Allen  asks  to 
sum  up,  not  having  changed  bis  opinion  by  the  flood  of  ink.  Well — the  atmosphere  is  now 
cleared  —  the  lightning  ceases,  and  we  have  an  open  field  for  further  experiments,  the  dis- 
cussion having  prepared  some  for  even  more  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  pear  culture,  and 
others  for  renewed  care  of  their  trees.  Let  us  all  now  see  what  will  come  of  it,  looking  rather 
to  facts  than  theories,  and  eating  as  many  pears  as  we  can  get,  while  we  leave  a  share  for  the 
expectant  public.  For  one  and  all,  we  wish  success  to  their  brightest  hopes,  and  in  time  we 
may  see  a  full  market  supply.  Mr.  Allen  writes  forcibly,  but  we  haA^e  been  obliged  to  curb 
him  a  little ;  we  can  assure  his  readers  that  he  is  a  much  more  amiable  gentleman  than  some 
might  suppose,  from  the  turn  of  some  of  his  sentences. 

Flore  des  Serres. — The  long  delayed  Flore  des  Sevres,  (No.  133)  has  reappeared.  Of 
original  figures  it  contains  Salvia  tricolor,  a  Mexican  under-shrub  with  white  flowers  having  a 
red  li|) ;  Rhododendron  Brookeanum ;  figures  of  20  Gourds,  with  a  long  though  abridged  account 
of  the  varieties  of  that  race,  by  M.  Naudin ;  Solanum  capsicastrum,  a  small  half-hardy  Brazilian 
shrub,  with  globular  orange-colored  berries  giving  it  quite  the  appearance  of  a  little  orange 
bush ;  a  fine  curled  white  Chinese  Azalea  with  red  stripes,  called  Alexander  II ;  Cyprijxdium 
Fairieanum ;  and  a  magnificent  looking  white  hexangular  Cainellia,  called  the  Vergine  di  Colle 
Beato. 

Indigenous  Oil-bearing  Plant. — The  French  government  has  given  orders  for  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  our  native  oil-bearing  plants,  the  usefulness  of  which  we  appear  to  have 
ignored,  though  it  has  long  been  known  and  described  by  botanists.  The  Pyrularia  Oltifera, 
the  0.  puhcra  of  Michaux,  and  the  Hamiltonia  oleifera  of  Muhlenbui-g,  grows  on  the  rich 
wooded  banks  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  southward  throughout  and  near  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  "  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  a  little  downy,  or  at  length  smooth, 
somewhat  succulent,  oily,  acrid  to  the  taste.  Spikes  ripening  but  one  fruit,  which  is  about  1*^ 
long."  Gray. 

The  fruit  is  fleshy,  drupe-like,  and  pear-shaped.  The  name  Pyrularia  is  from  Pyrus,  from 
the  fruit,  which  looks  like  a  small  pear,  and  if  a  lighted  stick  is  inserted,  it  will  burn  like  a  can- 
jdle.     The  experiment  of  its  value  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Buckley,  an  excellent  botanist,  has  favored  us  with  plants  obtained  during  his  late 
tour  in  the  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  as  also  with  the  new  plant  named  by  Dr. 
Gray  from  this  discoverer,  Buckleya. 

Glass  Screens  for  Walls. — A  simple  description  of  screen,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so, 
a  simple  Orchard  house,  for  protecting  fruit  from  frost  in  spring  and  for  encouraging  a  fine 
healthy  growth,  may  be  readily  formed.  For  foreign  grapes  there  can  be  little  doubt  such  a 
screen  would  answer;  made  portable,  it  maybe  transferred  from  the  wall  to  the  border  to 
ward  off  heavy  rains,  and  also  assist  in  increasing  its  warmth.  The  trouble  of  removing  would 
be  a  simple  matter,  no  rafters  being  used.     The  sashes  are  made  upon  the  most  economical 
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principle,  with  as  little  carpenters'  work  as  possible.  The  glass  is  made  to  slide  into  grooves 
in  astragals  its  own  thickness,  three  lengths  of  which  fill  the  sash ;  a  piece  of  casement-lead 
put  between  keeps  the  cut  edge  from  chipping;  a  wood  pin  through  the  bottom  plate  keeps  the 
whole  tight;  no  putty  is  therefore  required.  The  ends  of  the  sashes  are  left  a  foot  longer  (a  a) 
to  allow  a  space  of  6  inches  clear  for  ventilation ;  an  inch  board  8  inches  wide  is  fixed  under  the 
coping  of  the  wall  and  notched  out  (B  b)  for  the  ends  of  the  sash  to  rest  against,  and  which  is 
kept  fast  by  half-inch  iron  keepers  screwed  on.  This  board  is  fixed  by  a  strap  of  iron  passing 
over  the  wall,  and  a  bracket  under.  The  sash  rests  on  a  plate  its  own  thickness,  with  an  inch 
fillet  on  each  side  at  1  foot  clear  space  from  the  ground,  and  at  4  feet  from  the  wall.  This  and 
the  coping  board  remain  fixed  when  the  sashes  are  removed.  With  care  in  storing  the  sashes 
away  in  winter,  they  will,  on  account  of  their  durability,  prove  in  a  few  years  the  cheapest 
covering  we  can  get. 

Care  op  Trees. — "In  Prussia, Denmark, and  the  South  of  Sweden," says  Mr.  Westwood, 
"  great  care  is  taken  of  the  trees  in  the  public  places,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  free  action  of 
the  rain  on  the  roots,  the  earth  round  the  stem  is  kept  exposed  for  about  a  yard  ;  a  circle  of 
bricks  or  large  boulder  stones  preventing  the  carriages  or  passengers  from  approaching  the 
trees.  In  the  Dutch  towns,  however,  where  nearly  every  street  has  a  canal  running  along  the 
middle  of  it,  another  plan  is  adopted  for  defending  the  base  of  the  trunks  of  tlie  trees,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  limited  space  which  can  be  afforded  to  them,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  in 
these  semi-aquatic  towns  allows  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  find  moisture  sufficient,  without  any 
additional  wet  from  the  surfiice ;  for  this  purpose  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  those  trees  is 
protected  by  a  sloping  pavement  of  brick-work,  carried  quite  up  to  the  bark,  and  about  half  a 
yard  high,  so  that  the  trees  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  cone  of  brick-work. 

"  The  care  with  which  the  trees  in  the  public  places  abroad  are  tended  was  also  shown  in  the 
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iKanner  lu  which  newly-planted  young  trees  are  supported.  Instead  of  being,  ae  with  us,  left 
to  themselves,  or  supported  by  two  or  three  rough  hedge-stakes,  each  is  trained  to  straight, 
strong,  cylindrical  shafts  of  wood,  fixed  firmly  upright  in  the  ground,  not  only  afibrding  the 
trees  support,  but  also  allowing  them  to  assume  an  ornamental  and  regular  appearance  at  once." 

Pawlonia  Imperialis, — By  cutting  off  the  blossom  buds  of  this  plant  in  winter,  they  may 
be  bloomed  in  a  greenhouse  or  parlour.  The  flower-buds  are  completely  organized  in  the 
autumn.  During  winter  they  sit  upon  the  branches  warmly  wrapped  in  their  thick  fur  coats ; 
when  spring  arrives  they  cast  off  their  garments  with  their  torpor,  and  burst  into  blossom. 
Even  if  remaining  on  the  tree,  they  nave  nothing  to  feed  upon  except  the  little  sap  stored  up  in 
their  neighborhood.  That  sap  is  as  present  and  active  in  the  dissevered  branches  as  in  the 
branches  that  remain  attached  to  the  tree,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers, 

Thr  Salt  Water  Aquarium. — A  gentleman  and  his  daughter  have  written  us  a  joint  let- 
ter, invoking  information  as  to  the  best  books  that  are  accessible  regarding  the  fishes  and  insects, 
shells,  &c.,  which  inhabit  the  sea  in  their  vicinity. 

This  subject  has  been  wonderfully  popularized  of  late,  especially  in  England,  and  we  have 
students  of  various  grades  of  research  in  America,  but  none  of  the  latter  have  produced  a  book 
readable  by  the  unlearned  in  technical  names.  There  is  a  volume,  howevei-,  which  every 
lover  of  nature  may  and  should  read  with  pleasure,  entitled  "  Glaucus;  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore,"  by  a  no  less  successful  author  in  other  walks  of  literature, — Charles  Kingsley,  author  of 
"  Hypatia"  &c.  It  has  been  republished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  is  eo  simply  ele- 
gant in  its  language  as  to  be  readily  understandable.  The  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  E. 
Forbes,  Gosse,*  and  a  few  others  whose  books  have  not  been  reprinted,  but  we  hope  a  sufii- 
cient  demand  v^ill  be  created  by  admiration  for  Kingsley's  book  to  induce  the  same  publishers 
to  issue  at  least  Mr.  Gosse's. 

How  insensible  to  *'the  Wonders  of  the  Shore"  are  nearly  all  the  summer  visitors  to  the  sea, 
is  happily  set  forth  by  Kingsley,  and  he  then  leads  the  uninitiated  to  admire  the  curious  crea- 
tures which  have  been  placed  on  the  shore  in  so  attractive  a  manner  that  we  wish  space  was  at 
our  command  to  insert  in  these  pages  the  whole  neat  little  duodecimo. 

Speaking  of  the  Mermaid's  head.  Echinus  miliaris,  our  author  says,  "  conceive  a  Crystal 
Palace  whereof  each  separate  joist,  girder,  and  pane  grows  continually  without  altering  the 
shape  of  the  whole,  and  you  have  conceived  one  of  the  miracles  embodied  in  that  little  sea 
egg,  which  the  Divine  Word  has,  as  it  were  to  justify  to  man  His  own  immutability,  furnished 
with  a  shell  capable  of  enduring  fossil  for  countless  ages,  that  we  may  confess  Him  to  have 
been  as  great  as  when  first  His  spirit  brooded  on  the  deep,  as  He  is  now,  and  will  be  through 
all  worlds  to  come. 

"And  often,"  he  continues  in  his  happy  manner,  "standing  on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  has  one 
longed  to  walk  on  and  in  under  tlie  waves,  as  the  water-ousel  does  in  the  pools  of  the  mountain 
burn,  and  see  it  all  for  a  moment."  This  may  come  to  pass,  and  has  even  been  practised  by  the 
use  of  proper  clothing;  but  make  your  catalogue  complete  if  you  can  of  all  that  you  can  find, 
yet  how  small  the  number  compared  with  the  multitudinous  natives  of  the  sea !  From  the  bare 
rocks  above  high-water  mark,  down  to  abysses  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  is  life — 
everywhere  life ;  fauna  after  fauna,  and  flora  after  flora,  arranged  in  zones,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  warmth  which  each  species  requires,  and  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  they  are  enabled  to  endure.  The  rocks  have  their  peculiar  little  univalves,  their  lichen- 
like sea-weeds,  in  myriads;  lower  down,  the  region  of  the  Fuci  (bladder  weeds)  has  its  own 
tribes  of  periwinkles  and  limpets ;  below  again,  the  region  of  the  corallines  and  Alg-se  furnishes 

'■  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.  The  Marine  Aquarium,  &c.  See  a'so  Professor  Harvey's 
jSea  Side  Book.     Mr.  Gosse  has  also  published  "  The  Canadian  Naturalist"  which  we  ha%'e  never  met  with. 
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food  for  yet  other  ejiecies  who  graze  on  its  watery  meadows,  and  beneath  all,  and  still  so  high 
as  to  be  uncovered  at  low  spring-tides,  the  zone  of  the  Lauiinarise  (the  great  tangles  and  oar 
weeds)  is  most  full  of  every  imaginable  form  of  life. 

"  Of  all  the  blessings,"  says  Kingsley,  "which  the  study  of  nature  brings  to  the  patient  obser- 
ver, let  none  be  classed  higher  than  this  ; — that  the  further  lie  enters  into  those  fairy  gardens  of 
life  and  birth  the  more  he  learns  the  awful  and  yet  most  comfortable  truth,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  one  greater,  wiser,  lovelier  than  he ;  and  as  he  stands  silent  with  awe,  amid 
the  pomp  of  nature's  ever-busy  rest,  hears  as  of  old,  'The  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.' " 

We  are  sure  our  correspondents  will  be  delighted  with  this  book ;  they  may  collect  these 
curious  "  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  and  keep  such  as  will  survive  the  treatment  in  Aquariums 
with  advantage  and  pleasure,  but  their  enjoyment  will  be  immensely  increased  when  they  learn 
to  observe  them  with  an  approach  even  to  science,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  will  give  them  ideas  of 
study  that  will  make  a  pursuit  and  an  enjoyment  for  even  a  long  life-time. 

We  know  of  several  Marine  Aquariums  which  are  "  self-supporting,"  requiring  very  rarely 
a  change  of  the  water,  that  are  kept  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  ;  and  truly  beautiful  and 
interesting  they  are, — quite  a  step  in  advance  of  those  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  while  their  number  increases,  the  study  of  natural  history  that  should  accompany 
them  AviU  also  progress. 

Parks. — On  the  15tli  instant,  the  plans  for  a  park  at  Fair  Mount,  Philadelphia,  are  to  be 
examined  and  decided  on :  we  learn  that  there  will  be  considerable  competition.  As  to  situa- 
tion and  water  frontage,  Philadelphia  has  the  advantage,  but  in  size  and  magnificence,  the 
example  is  that  of  New  York.  The  Central  Park  is  being  pushed  through  by  Mr.  Olmsted, 
the  superintendent,  as  fast  as  large  means  will  allow.  He  appears  to  be  most  energetic,  and 
is  determined  to  accomplish  all  that  lies  in  his  power  while  the  opportunity  is  presented.  In 
January  we  saw  2,200  men  employed,  and  were  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux  had 
been  appointed  assistant  architect  to  the  great  work. 

The  Dioscorea. — It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year.  Dr.  Hollick,  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  promised  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  another  season's  trial  of  the  Dioscorea. 
We  have  his  statement,  which  we  consider  very  favorable,  and  shall  give  it  in  the  next  issue. 
Meantime,  he  has  sent  us  a  few  tubers  to  distribute  to  different  climates.  The  time  of  planting, 
at  New  York,  was  the  23d  of  March. 

Mule  Birds. — At  the  late  Crj^stal  Palace  Exhibition,  Mr.  John  Beach,  of  Bradford,  showed 
two  mules  bred  between  a  cock  goldfinch  and  hen  bullfinch ;  Mr.  H.  Hanby,  of  Hyde  Park 
barracks,  had  a  mule  raised  between  a  goldfinch  and  greenfinch ;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Keys,  of 
AVoolwich,  exhibited  a  mule  between  the  skylark  and  sparrow.  "There  can,  therefore,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  birds  of  sunny  climes  would  cross 
with  the  songsters  of  our  woods  and  fields,  and  would  be  able  to  live  in  our  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds. By  being  fed  in  a  fixed  spot  they  would  probably  not  stray  far  off,  and  thus  a 
new  charm  would  be  added  to  our  homes." 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Eeceived. — East  Avenue  Nurseries,  of  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  Eoches- 
ter.  New  York :  List  of  54  varieties  of  hardy  grape  vines,  with  blackberries,  currants,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  &c.,  &c.  These  54  comprise  all  that  have  any  reputation,  and  at  prices  so 
reasonable  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  procuring  a  supply. 

Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Buffalo  Horticultural  Society.  This  is  an  old  report.  We 
should  be  glad  to  receive  the  later  ones. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  for  1859.  J.  G.  Waite,  181  High  Holborn,  London. 
A  most  extensive  afiliir,  including  all  that  are  "  wants."  , 

Evergreens,  shade  trees,  fruits,  vines,  roots,  &c.,  for  sale  by  David  J.  Griscom,  Woodbury,  ' 
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N.  J.  Mr.  Griscom  has  very  fine  evergreens,  of  large  size,  and  pays  particular  attention  to 
orders. 

Eddy's  Patent  Self-Feeding  Stall,  described.  Henry  Eddy,  M.  D.,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Worthj'-  of  the  attention  of  all  who  keep  animals. 

List  of  fruit  trees  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  S.  W.  Houghton,  Winchester,  Tenn.  This  is 
the  first  gun  from  Tennessee,  and  it  "  promises  well  "  for  the  progress  of  the  State.  Let  us 
hear  from  some  of  you. 
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TiiEY  have  lately  had  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  of  Canaries  and  cage 
birds,  which  proved  a  success.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  ornithologist,  furnished  a  daily  lecture  on  the 
natural  history  and  judicious  management  of  song  birds,  and  it  may  be  justly  stated,  that  the 
whole  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  pleasant  and  highly  rational  enjoyment  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  the  bird  amateur.  Among  the  foreign  birds  were  two  remarkable 
parrots, — the  first  a  grey,  who  spoke  the  words, — Walk  in,  Mr.  Cox  ;  Polly  wants  her  breakfast ; 
Puss;  mocks  the  cat;  calls  the  dog  Toby,  and  then  laughs  ;  walk  in,  Sir;  who  are  you?  Polly 
is  a  darling.  Speaks  many  names,  Elizabeth,  &c.  May  be  handled  by  strangers.  Is  very 
quiet. — Green  Parrot,  (South  America).  Words  spoken  by  this  bird — Eliza,  George,  Charles, 
Charley;  Polly,  Polly;  Oh  you  pretty  Polly ;  laughs;  imitates  talking,  and  children  crying. 
Quick  in  imitating  sounds  and  tunes.  A  very  good-tempered  bird. — A  Rose-breasted  Cockatoo. 
Words  spoken  by  this  bird — Pretty  Boy,  Polly,  Puss,  How  do  you  do.  Calls  by  name  several 
members  of  the  family,  &c.  Highly  commended.  But  the  most  attractive  bird  was  a  Mealy 
Turncrown,  which  sings  and  talks  with  marvellous  fluency,  without  requiring,  as  in  the  Arab 
jtale,  a  Grand  Vizier  to  be  his  interpreter.  In  clear,  soft,  silvery  tones,  like  those  of  a  silver 
bell,  or  blushing  school  Miss,  he  simpers  forth,  "  Pretty  dear,  call  the  doctor,  Polly  sick !  Polly 
sick!"  He,  besides,  calls  the  house  dog  by  name,  whistling  to  him.  Yet  his  tuition  was  at 
second  hand,  by  a  paroquet:  and  the  fimny  contrast  to  the  listener,  between  this'  delicate  little 
speaker  and  his  clear,  full  enunciation,  drew  crowds  around  his  cage.  His  money  price  is 
£20. 

People  very  frequently  are  puzzled  with  the  idea  of  conducting  and  non-conducting  powers, 
but  they  are  very  simple.  The  main  business,  first,  with  pits  and  frames  is,  to  prevent  a  too 
sudden  loss  of  that  interior  warmth  which  has  been  previously  accumulating.  This  is  what 
they  term  arresting  radiation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  covering  materials 
— in  the  case  of  cutting  winds — certainly  avert  that  refrigerating  action  which  winds  are 
known  to  exercise  by  passing  over  bodies  warmer  than  themselves.  Dryness  is  a  great  essen 
tial,  and,  although  wo  cannot  dry  mats  when  we  choose,  we  can  continue  to  renew  the  straw 
when  it  becomes  much  draggled.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  suggest,  that  all  glass  should  be 
kept  clean. 

Mu.  EiVERS  says,  that  boiling  coal  tar  with  slacked  lime  wifl  make  a  shining  surface  on 
woodwork,  and  walls  of  any  clay,  or  turf,  which  is  as  imperishable  as  stone:  it  is,  therefore, 
better  than  all  the  paints  in  the  world  for  the  outside  work  of  these  houses ;  and  I  have  proved 
that  rough  surfaces  may  be  made  in  his  way  as  durable  and  hard  as  cast  iron,  by  using  the  dust 
from  a  smith's  forge  over  the  tar,  as  soon  as  it  is  brushed  on.  I  had  six  wooden  spouts,  each 
18  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  man  who  sup- 
plied them  (God  forgive  him  !)  assured  me  that  they  would  last  three  lifetimes,  if  they  were 
Jo  kept  painted.     But  they  soon  turned  so  leaky,  that  a  painter,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  could  not 
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make  them  hold  their  parching  jaws  together  for  an  hour,  in  hot  weather;  so  I  took  the  paint- 
ing of  them  into  my  own  hands,  and  gave  them  three  good  thick  coats  of  hot  tar,  and  as  much 
of  the  forge  dust  every  time  as  the  tar  could  suck  in.  From  that  day  to  this  these  spouts  bave 
been  as  sound  as  a  bell ;  and  when  I  use  tar  for  paint.  I  dust  it  immediately  with  that  smithy 
dust,  and  brush  off  what  is  not  fixed  after  the  tar  is  qaite  dry. 

Pampas  Grass. — Keep  the  Pampas  in  the  same  pots  till  March,  and  in  a  cold  pit,  if  you 
have  one,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  in  frosty  weather,  and  out  in  fine.  Dig  out  a  pit  one  yard 
across,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  very  rotten  dung,  just 
what  one  would  like  for  an  early  bed  of  Eadishes.  Plant  the  Pampas  in  this,  and  water  once 
a  week  all  through  the  summer.  The  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  grass  in  front  of  evergreens, 
or  the  back  part  of  a  plant  border,  next  to  a  Portugal  Laurel.  The  dark  evergreen  is  to  set 
off  the  beauty  of  the  spikes. 

The  principle  of  the  Waltonian  Case  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  tanks  of  water  are 
heated,  by  passing  hot-water  pipes  through  them.  The  water  is  the  body  for  retaining  the 
heat  in  both  cases.  The  chimney  from  the  lamp,  or  gas-jet,  in  the  Waltonian  Case,  must  pass 
through  a  tin  or  zinc  case  full  of  water,  as  the  hot-water  pipes  run  through  a  tank.  Heat  a 
tube,  or  pipe,  with  either  smoke,  steam,  gas,  water,  oil,  or  tan,  and  get  the  tiibe  or  pipe  through 
a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  water  is  heated  by  the  heat  of  the  tube, 
and  parts  with  it  slowly,  and  more  uniformly  than  from  tubes.  If  you  bend  a  one-inch  iron 
tube,  and  place  the  bent  part  against  the  back  of  a  cottage  grate,  or  the  back  of  the  fire,  and 
run  the  two  legs  into  a  cupboard  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  and  there  let  both  ends  discharge 
into  a  can  of  water,  on  two  levels, — one  leg  near  the  top,  and  the  other  leg  near  the  bottom  of 
the  can, — you  can  have  a  can  of  boiling  water  in  your  cupboard.  Or  have  a  longer  pipe,  so  as 
to  get  both  legs  out  through  the  wall  to  the  garden,  or  sun  side  of  the  house  ;  then  place  the 
two  legs  in  a  long,  flat,  shallow  vessel,  like  a  beer-cooler,  but  on  two  levels,  top  and  bottom,  as 
in  the  can,  and  the  beer-cooler  w^ill  soon  be  as  hot,  or  rather  the  water  in  the  beer  cooler  will 
soon  be  as  hot,  as  was  the  beer  or  wort  when  they  put  the  hops  in  it.  From  a  lid  to  let  up 
this  heat,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  bottom  heat  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Waltonian, — 
the  principle  of  heating  the  water  by  its  own  circulation;  while  Mr.  Walton  heats  by  contact, 
without  circulation. 

Large  Peach  Crop.— The  Brothers  Lough ry,  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  raised  the  past  sea- 
son thirty-six  hundred  bushels  of  peaches^  which  brought  them  in  the  Cincinnati  market  an  average 
of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  or  an  aggregate  of  over  $10,000.  Deducting  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing and  marketing,  the  net  product  was  $9,000.  This  crop  was  from  an  orchard  of  only  ten 
acres,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  amount  from  a  second  erchard  just  com- 
mencing to  bear.  Mr.  L.  states,  that  on  their  grounds  the  peach-crop  has  failed  only  four 
times  in  the  past  ten  years.  Such  an  instance  of  success  is  well  worth  recording  in  this  season 
of  general  failure ;  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  other  fruit-growers  with  the  hope  that  like  good 
fortune  may  yet  be  theirs.  He  intends  planting  pears  largely,  with  peaches,  for  market  purposes, 
believing,  as  we  also  do,  that  with  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and  proper  culture,  the 
pear-crop  will  be  found  reliable,  and  in  the  long  run  profitable  as  the  peach.  Mr.  L.  lately 
visited  the  Columbus  Nursery,  of  Bateham  Co.,  to  engage  fruit-trees  to  start  his  son  on  a  farm 
in  Pickaway  county. — Exchmtge. 

Baked  Pears. — Is  it  generally  known  that  most  of  the  keeping-pears  (I  can  answer  for 
Beurre  Eance,  Easter  Beurre,  Swann's  Egg,  Chaumontel,  and  St.  Germain,)  are  excellent 
when  baked,  without  any  addition, — the  juice  being  a  rich  syrup,  giving  the  impression  that  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  had  been  used?  In  this  way  windfalls,  &c  ,  otherwise  worthless,  mtiy 
be  turned  to  account.  They  require  merely  to  be  wiped  clean  and  put  into  a  dish ;  if  heaped 
5 up  so  much  the  better. — P.  IV.  J. 
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New  Eoses — 1858. — Hybrid  Perpduals. — Ahhe  Feytell.  Deep  rose,  shaded  with  lilac 
globulai",  veiy  large,  and  full. 

Duke  of  Camhridge.     Bright,  vivid  rose.     A  great  improvement  on  Madame  Fermion. 

Eveque  de  Nhnes.  Deep,  vivid  crimson.  The  petals  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rosette 
which  gives  it  a  very  unique  appearance.     This  rose  is  most  decidedly  the  gem  of  the  season. 

Gloire  de  Lyon.  Rich,  velvety,  purplish  crimson,  intensely  dark,  in  the  way  of  Arthur  de 
Sansalles.     It  Is,  however,  thought  to  be  superior  to  that  excellent  variety. 

La  Bella  Egam'e,  or  Madame  Damd.     Eosy  lilac,  beautifully  cupped.     A  neat,  pleasiuo-  variety. 

Louise  d^Autriche.     Light  crimson.     A  large,  showy  rose. 

Madame  de  Besse.     Pink,  with  rosy  centre,  in  the  way  of  Madame  Kuorr. 

Madame  Vigneron.     Pale  pink,  large,  and  very  double.     A  very  double  and  fine  new  Rose. 

Madame  Van  Houtte.     Light  pink,  most  beautifully  cupped ;  of  exquisite  form. 

3Iarie  Thierry.     Deep  rose,  shaded ;  an  expanded  rose;  large,  full  centre,  and  verv  double. 

Monsieur  de  Montigmj.  Very  rich,  deep  rose,  shaded  with  purple;  large,  and  double.  An 
abundant  bloomer,  and  the  largest  rose  of  the  season. 

Qiieen  of  Denmark,  called  also  Etoile  de  Marie.  Pale  blush,  shaded  with  pink ;  very  stiff 
petals;  and  first-rate  form,  in  the  way  of  3fadame  Vidot. 

Thomas  Rivers.     Eosy  lilac,  shaded  like   Colone  sy,  but  greatly  superior,  beini^  lart^er 

with  finer  shaped  cup,  bud,  and  flower. 

Bourbon. — Madame  Comtesse.  Deep  flesh-color;  finely  formed.  A  seedling  from  Louise 
Odier. 

How  TO  KEEP  Geraniums  over  the  winter.— Take  them  up  on  a  dry  day.  Knock  all 
the  mould  off  their  roots.  Shorten  them  down  to  two  or  three  joints.  Lay  them  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  hours  if  you  can.  Mind  there  are  no  leaves  on  them.  Have  ready  some  quite  dry 
pit  (not  sea)  sand.  Buiy  them  four  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  the  roots  downwards.  Keep  them 
dry  all  winter ;  you  may  do  that  in  a  good  cold  frame  which  does  not  drip.  Fine  coal  ashes  will 
do  as  well  as  pit  sand. 

If  you  have  conveniences  for  keeping  frost  out  you  need  not  bury  them,  but  may  keep  the 
ends  out  of  the  sand. 

The  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape.— It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  variety  which 
took  the  prize  at  the  Pomological  Society,  as  being  the  best  new  grape  having  a  Muscat  flavor. 
At  the  time  the  Society  made  the  award,  it  was  stated  that  this  variety  would  ripen  with  as 
low  a  degree  of  heat  as  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  an  opinion  having  got  abroad,  which  is 
believed  by  many,  that  it  will  not  ripen  in  a  house  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  which  the  Black 
Hamburgh  will  do,  considerable  disappointment  has  resulted.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  us  to 
be  able  to  state,  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Pine  Apple  Place,  exhibited  a  bunch  grown  upon  a  shoot,  which,  during  the  summer,  had  been 
introduced  into  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the  plant  undergoing  no  cultivation  whatever,  and 
receiving  no  heat,  except  one  evening  during  the  present  month,  when  frost  was  expected.  The 
berries  were  quite  ripe,  and  possessed  the  marked  musky  flavor. 

The  Pruning,  Cleansing,  and  Dressing  op  Fruit  Trees.— All  pruning  should  be 
done  the  moment  the  leaves  have  fallen,  whatever  be  the  period  at  which  they  are  required  to 
be  forced.  To  go  into  detail  about  pruning  in  general  would  occupy  too  much  space.  But  I 
must  say  a  little  more  about  cleansing  and  dressing.  The  object  of  all  dressings  is  two-fold,— 
pto  destroy  whatever  insects,  or  eggs,  may  exist,  and  to  avert  their  attacks  in  future.     There  are 
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several  practices  extant  as  to  the  kinds  of  dressing  to  be  used  :  but  I  would  have  it  borne  in 
mind,  that  soft  soap  and  sulphur  are  the  two  principal  things  on  which  the  gardening  world  at 
present  depends — that  is  to  say,  as  to  power.  But  in  many  cases  it  becomes  requisite  to  use 
some  thickening  medium,  to  form  a  body  of  some  endurance  on  the  wood ;  and  for  this  purpose 
such  things  as  lime,  clay,  cow-dung,  &c.,  are  used.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  offer  an  universal 
recipe,  which,  although  it  may  not  suit  every  case  in  gardening,  is  yet  of  service  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten. 

It  is  this — one  gallon  of  water,  in  which  four  ounces  of  soft  soap  are  well  dissolved ;  add 
then  as  much  sulphur  as  it  will  carry ;  and  finally  thicken  with  clay  to  a  regular  paint.  This 
mixture  may  be  applied  to  any  fruit  tree  in  a  rest  condition,  but  not  to  living  foliage.  The 
stems  should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  this  mixture,  not  leaving  a  crevice  untouched.  In  the 
case  of  vines,  the  loose  bark  must  be  stripped  away  as  clean  as  possible,  before  applying  the 
paint.  This  is  a  most  indispensable  procedure,  for  this  extraneous  bark  is  of  no  real  use  to  the 
tree,  which,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  high  health,  seems  to  make  an  effort  to  cast  it  oft'.  The  stem 
enlarges,  and,  like  a  fast-growing  youth,  the  same  coat  no  longer  fits,  and,  in  attempts  to  Avear 
it,  the  seams,  or  other  parts,  give  way.     T.  E. 

Rustic  AVork. — I  see  that  one  of  your  correspondents  is  inquiring  about  rustic  work.  I 
therefore  beg  to  send  you  a  plan  of  making  rustic  vases,  as  I  made  a  few  about  twelve  months 
ago.  As  most  of  our  florist  friends  are  no  doubt  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  groceries  from 
one  place,  I  advise  them  to  go  to  their  grocer  and  get  him  to  give  them  a  small  butter-tub ; 
when  got,  saw  it  in  halves,  or  according  to  the  exact  depth  they  would  like  the  vase ;  after 
which  go  to  the  Oak-yard  with  a  saw,  cut  some  tolerably  straight  sticks,  without  bark,  one 
inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  but  do  not  forget  a  pillar  of  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  give  2s. 
per  cwt.  for  the  Oak. 

Nail  the  sticks  close  together  all  round  the  vase,  in  whatever  form  may  suit  the  caprice  of 
the  individual.  Make  holes  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  by  boring  with  a  red-hot  poker  ;  after 
which  nail  the  vase  to  the  top  of  the  pillar,  being  sure  to  make  it  firm.  Paint  over  with  oak 
varnish,  thinned  with  a  little  turpentine.  It  will  not  disgrace  the  Crystal  Palace.  For 
a  finish  I  nailed  a  few  crooked  sticks  round  the  top,  which  appear  like  handles,  and  round 
the  rim  a  piece  of  strong  rope. — S.  Tattersall. 

Tiia  Anachis  which  infests  rivers  and  lakes  in  England  seems  likely  to  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  has  already  seized  upon  the  large  basin  at  Kew,  and  obstructed  sevgral 
rivers ;  the  thread  of  this  plant  is  wonderfully  rapid. 

The  moon  still  has  an  important  agency  assigned  to  it,  in  moulding  the  incidents  of  clima- 
tology, at  least,  and  this  view  is  by  no  means  .confined  to  what  is  technically  called  popular 
belief;  many  of  these  points  have  been  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  long 
periods  of  observation,  with  the  result  of  rejecting  the  whole  agency  in  every  case.  The  Her- 
schels  repel  the  charge  or  assertion  that  either  of  them  advocate  existence  of  any  system  of 
lunar  influences,  and  they  particularly  repudiate  the  weather  table  often  attributed  to  them. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  so  important  an  observation  as  that  of  the  quantity  of  water 
failing  in  rain,  had  its  origin  in  bold  doubts  of  a  prevalent  belief  that  fountains  and  rivers 
were  supplied  from  internal  masses  of  water,  arteries  and  veins  of  the  sea,  circulating  the  life 
blood  of  the  earth.  A  French  author,  Deniys  Papin,  printed  a  work  on  the  Origin,  of  Foun- 
tains, at  Paris,  in  1674,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  rain  and  snow-waters  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fountains  and  rivers  run  perpetually. 

IpoMjEA  Ccerulea. — The  following  statement  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 
Mr.  Glover,  of  Smedley,  Manchester,  has  an  Ipomcea  ccerulea  (which  grows  in  one  of  his  fern- 
houses),  that  has  produced,  during  the  past  season,  13,000  blooms.  Strange  to  say,  these 
blooms  were  weighed,  the  weight  of  them  being  25  lbs.      Now  this  said  plant  must  have 
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received  a  deal  of  nourishment  from  some  quarter  or  other.  It  clearly  proves  Mr.  Beaton's 
assertion  that  any  vigorous  climber  must  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  bed  in  the  course  of  about  three 
years.  The  above  statement  respecting  the  Ipomfea  I  had  from  Mr.  Glover.  It  was  a  splendid 
sight  to  see  the  blooms  as  they  came  forth. — S.  Tattersall. 

Arbor  Walks. — "I  propose  to  make  an  arbor  sixty-six  yards  in  length,  six  or  seven  feet 
in  breadth,  and  nine  feet  in  height.  I  am  informed  that  Hornbeam  is  the  best  tree. to  use  for 
the  purpose.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  about  what  number  I  should  require  for  a  walk  of  the 
size  mentioned.  And  I  shall  also  be  thankful  for  any  hints  as  to  planting,  training,  &c." — 
G.  W.  H. 

[There  is  a  similar  arbor  walk  at  the  Stud  House,  Hampton  Court,  of  great  age,  full  of 
Hornbeam  trees,  and  romantic  legends.  In  the  olden  times,  trees  were  planted  too  thick  for 
these  arbors ;  but  the  Hornbeam  will  bear  to  be  i)lanted  as  close  as  four  feet  apart  for  an 
arbor  walk, — that  is,  a  walk  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it,  feathered  to  the  ground, 
and  covered  over-head  with  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  said  trees.  All  they  require  is,  to 
have  the  ground  trenched  for  them, — say,  four  feet  wide  to  begin  with,  and  two  feet  deep.] 

Waterproof  Cement  for  Aquarium. — I  have  been  making  an  aquarium, — plate-glass 
front  and  back,  and  slate  ends  and  bottoms, — and  was  very  much  puzzled  to  get  it  water-tight. 
Here  is  the  recipe  for  a  cement  that  is  waterproof,  and  will  stand  either  heat  or  cold : — One 
part  gutta  percha ;  two  parts  pitch ;  simmered  in  a  ladle,  and  well  stirred.  When  hot  pom- 
it  in  the  joint,  and  let  it  cool  gradually.     When  cold  it  is  tight. — Eosea. 
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Our  London   Correspondence. 

I  WAS  amused  the  other  day,  at  seeing  a  paragraph  in  the  London  Leader,  on  "  dinners,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Caulaincourt  (ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Napoleon  I.)  once 
gave  a  dinner,  at  which,  among  other  features,  there  were  seven  pears,  which  cost  300  francs, 
f  60  a  piece.  "  But,"  says  the  writer,  "  Paris  in  1838  hast  left  St.  Petersburg  in  1806  far 
behind.  At  Chevet's,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  there  are  pears  in  the  windows  equal  in  size  to 
small  pumpkins.  Curiosity  the  other  day  prompted  me  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
some  of  them,  and  Madame  Chevet  politely  informed  me  one  might  be  had  for  £25,  ($J25!) 
They  are,  however,  very  seldom  purchased,  but  let  out  in  the  6am.e  way  as  plate  or  chandeliers, 
to  make  a  show,  for  5  francs  ($1)  a  piece."  There  is  a  pear  story  for  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  truth  from  what  I  saw  myself. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  your  importers  to  look  about  for  the  best  new  roses  of  1858,  and  I 
name  for  their  benefit  two  or  three  of  great  merit.  Of  hybrid  perpetuals,  Eveque  de  Nimes, 
a  crimson,  and  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition,  with  Colonel  de  Eougemont,  are  the  fixvorites.  The 
latter  eclipses  Baronne  Prevost,  and  supersedes  it.  Louis  Chaix  is  a  superb  crimson,  descended 
from  Geant  des  Batailles,  and  very  promising.  We  have  now  a  better  assortment  of  hybrid 
perpetuals  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  trust  your  amateurs  are  well 
supplied  with  these  varieties. 

Dr.  Lindley  notices  the  new  California  strawberry,  called  Fragaria  lucida,  with  the  following 
remarks  : — "  It  was  introduced  a  short  time  since  through  M.  Van  Houtte.  Sufficient  time 
having  now  elapsed  to  ascertain  its  qualities,  Mr.  Sprekelsen,  an  experienced  cultivator  at 
Hamburgh,  makes  the  following  report.  He  is  of  opinion  that  great  things  may  be  expected  of 
it,  and  that  it  will  give  rise  to  a  new  race  of  double-bearing  varieties.  Every  runner  and  each 
branch  of  the  ruimers  forms  a  strong  flower-bud.     It  moreover,  ripens  late,  that  is  to  say,  at 
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Hauiburg'h,  towards  the  eud  of  July,  when  other  strawberries  are  over.  It  is  far  better  flavored 
than  any  late  English  sort.  Its  fruit  is,  however,  deficient  in  size,  flesh,  and  juice.  The  habit 
of  this  Fragaria  lucida  rs  described  as  very  dwarf,  the  leaves  have  very  short  velvety  stalks,  of 
a  red  color;  they  are  deep  green  and  shining  on  the  upper  side,  but  woolly  beneath.  There  is 
generally  but  one  flower  to  a  truss,  and  that  is  remarkably  large.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  without 
acid,  but  a  little  vinous.  The  "  seeds  "  are  sunk  in  the  flesh.  Madame  Elise  Viliuorin,  who 
has  made  the  strawberry  her  specialty,  is  said  to  expect  great  things  from  it.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  a  plant  found  by  Douglas  and  called  by  him  Fragaria  Macraei,  which  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker  referred  to  F.  chilensis." 

The  (Economic  Museums,  at  Kew  Gardens,  are  among  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Sir  William  Hooker's  efl'orts  have  been  crowned  by  the  most  ample  success 
and  popularity,  and  are  attended  with  most  interesting  commercial  advantages.  They  are  far 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the  most  sanguine  promoter  could  have  anticipated  upon 
their  first  formation.  So  huge  have  they  grown  that  the  new  museum  is  wholly  devoted  to 
illustrations  of  the  products  of  Exogens,  while  the  old  house  is  filled  with  Endogens  (or  Mono- 
cotyledons) and  Cryptogamic  vegetation.  It  is  hither  that  students  should  direct  their  steps  if 
they  wish  to  know  what  tropical  palm  trees  are,  and  to  examine  at  their  leisure  the  thousand 
curious  forms  of  vegetation  of  which  they  can  never  learn  much  from  books  alone.  Winter  is 
as  good  a  time  as  any  for  the  study  of  museums,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  approaching 
months  will  be  vigorously  applied  to  that  purpose  by  many  a  young  aspirant  to  scientific  fame 
and  social  rank. 

A  new  room  has  been  opened  at  the  British  Museum,  containing  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  foreign  plants  and  seeds— sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  showing  their  structure,  and  speci- 
mens of  woods,  polished  and  unpolished ;  they  thus  display  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  grain 
of  the  woods.  One  table  displays  cabinet  and  other  woods,  and  the  woods  used  by  the  North 
Western  Eailway  in  the  construction  of  their  carriages  ;  and  another  what  may  be  called  the 
curiosities  of  botany,  such  as  the  efforts  of  a  tree  to  cover  a  wound— a  spike-nail  embedded  in 
oak  and  covered  over  with  many  subsequent  layers  of  wood,  &c.  This  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  though  less  so  than  Sir  William  Hooker's  exhibition  of  the  curiosities  of  grafting, 
where  much  is  to  be  learned  by  the  eye.  These  exhibitions  are  to  be  commended,  great  results 
often  being  brought  about  by  a  practical  mind  viewing  the  "  rarities  "  of  nature's  works.  How 
much  better  than  the  ever-active  energy  displayed  at  Washington  in  President-making,  and 
trifling  debates.  Why,  I  understood  before  I  left  America,  that  even  the  plans  for  planting  Jhe 
public  grounds  designed  by  Downing,  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  instead  of 
one  good  national  example  of  -'Park  and  Plaisance,"  the  majority  of  the  public  grounds  are 
growing  up  with  Ailanthus  and  Abele  trees  !  I  write  it  with  shame ;  the  very  powder  wasted 
in  firing  salutes  for  empty-headed  officials,  would  more  than  create  a  fine  "  Place  d'Arms,"  and 
keep  it  forever  in  order.  But  the  "  civilization  '"  which  revels  in  beauty  will  come  in  time. 
[There  has  been  more  money  wasted  in  frippery  on  the  new  capitol,  than  would  have  bought 
all  the  ornamentnl  trees  for  sale  in  the  Union. — Ed.  ] 

I  went  down  in  November,  to  Chatsworth,  to  see  the  revolutions  there  created  by  the  new 
proprietor,  lately  Earl  of  Burlington.  Vast  Improvements  have  been  made  since  my  last 
visit.  The  new  wing  and  elegant  offices  and  entrance  have  been  completed.  I  got  the  correct 
measurement  of  the  new  conservatory,  which  some  doubters  in  America  would  scarcely  credit ; 
it  is  278  feet  long,  123  wide,  and  67  feet  high,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  excellent. 

By  great  good  luck  I  had  a  view  of  the  Emperor  Fountain  in  full  play.  The  jet  reached  300 
feet  in  height,  and  seemed  joyfully  endeavoring  to  go  higher  and  higher,  and  overleap  itself 
The  orange  house  is  180  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  21  high,  and  has  very  noble  trees  in  full 
fruit.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  erected  an  Anglo-Italian  villa  near  the  gardens,  and  to  those 
^bringing   proper  introductions,  is  affable  and  polite ;  but  do  not  approach  him  without  the 
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"  papers."     I  could  fill  many  letters  with  my  notes,  but  the  space  I  am  confined  to  will  not 
permit.     Let  evei'y  American  who  visits  England  see  Chatsworth,  if  he  sees  little  else. 

Yours  truly,  Hortulanus. 

London,  January,  1859. 

Grapes  and  Grape  Vines. — The  attention  given  to  grape  vines  at  the  present  time,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  good  i-esults.  Some  years  ago,  we  stated  in  this  journal,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
important  discoveries  in  new  varieties;  this  is  now  realized,  and  fortunate  possessors  of  good 
plants  of  desirable  kinds,  are  reaping  a  harvest  well  deserved  by  their  industry  and  anticipation 
of  an  unsupplied  want. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  upon  borders,  and  planting  in  good  soil ;  enough  almost  to  discour- 
age some  timid  people  who  have  not  the  materials  at  hand,  when  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
vine  on  their  premises.  But  no  one  should  be  discouraged.  We  would  have  everybody  possess 
a  grape  vine,  whether  they  have  one  foot  of  ground  to  spare  or  an  hundred  acres ;  citizens 
especially,  ought  to  plant  them ;  there  is  no  particular  secret  which  need  discourage  any  one. 
We  have  long  known  a  vine,  in  a  very  small  city  yard,  between  high  walls  where  the  sun 
scarcely  ever  reached  the  root,  that  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  third  story  back  building, 
formerly  used  for  the  drying  of  clothes.  Here  it  threw  out  its  beautiful  leaves  and  glorious 
clusters  in  such  abundance,  that  the  proprietor  had  the  pleausure  of  annually  distributing 
bushels  to  his  neighbors ;  one  advantage  possessed  here,  was,  that  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
robbers — the  owner  kept  the  key  emphatically. 

Hoare,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  grape  vine,  long  since  enunciated  the  fact,  that  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  ensured  the  prosperous  growth  of  the  vines,  and  the  annual  production  and 
maturation  of  fine  crops  of  grapes,  and  that  this  process  was  highly  deserving  of  being  practi- 
cally adopted  at  all  times  when  circumstances  permit ;  yet,  he  assures  us,  and  practice  author- 
izes the  belief,  that  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  vines  will  not  grow  and  mature 
fruit,  unless  planted  in  well-prepared  borders.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  vines  will  do 
well  in  "  in  any  unprepared  soil  that  is  not  too  stiff,  and  that  has  a  dry  bottom  ;  but  they  grow 
quicker,  and  consequently  bear  greater  crops  of  grapes  within  a  given  space  of  time,  when 
planted  in  a  soil  that  has  been  properly  prepared  for  their  reception. 

"  If  two  cuttings  be  planted,"  he  continues,  "  the  one  in  a  soil  of  the  former  description,  and 
the  other  in  one  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  that  the  stem  of  the 
vine  growing  in  the  soil  that  was  unprepared,  will  not  be  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  one 
plaCted  in  the  other;  consequently,  for  every  pound  weight  of  fruit  which  the  smaller  stemmed 
vine  can  mature,  the  other  will  ripen  very  nearly  three  pounds.  This  difference  occurring 
annually,  is  sufficiently  great  to  repay  most  amply  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  border. 

"  Indeed,  if  vines  could  not  be  planted  with  any  prospect  of  success,  in  any  other  situations 
than  in  borders  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  grapes  would  be  grown 
compared  with  what  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  and  does  produce.  We  have  seen 
barns  and  outhouses  in  New  England,  covered  with  vines  and  fruit,  where  there  was  no 
border  whatever,  and  which  never,  or  rarely,  received  even  a  winter  top-dressing.  Various 
places  may  be  observed  in  favorable  aspects,  where  vines  are  trained,  while  their  roots  possess 
little  or  no  soil  at  all  on  the  surface  adjoining  their  sites,  the  ground  around  being  paved  with 
bricks,  or  stone,  or  trodden  hard.  If  the  ground  in  such  situations,"  says  our  author,  and  we 
can  vouch  for  the  fact,  "  adjoining  the  side  of  the  wall  or  building,  be  opened  to  the  extent  of 
eighteen  inches  square,  and  as  many  deep,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  of  a  young 
vine,  which  must  be  pruned  to  suit  the  place.  If  a  wider  and  deeper  space  can  be  made,  it 
will  of  course  be  better,  but  if  not,  that  will  do.  Loosen  the  sides  and  bottom  as  much  as 
possible,  and  fill  in  with  two-thirds  of  rich,  loamy  earth,  and  one-third  of  road  or  street  scrap- 
ings, previously  well-mixed  together  ;  and  if  necessary,  the  surface  covering,  whether  of  stone, 
brick,  or  otherwise,  may  be  restored  again  to  its  former  state,  provided  a  space  of  about  six 
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inches  square,  be  left  open  for  the  stem  to  swell  in  during  its  futiire  growth  ;  thus  treated,  they 
will  generally  do  well,  though  not  so  well  as  under  better  treatment.  This  is  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  true.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  plant  a  vine  in  any  situation,  in  which  it 
will  not  thrive,  provided  its  roots  can  by  any  means  push  themselves  into  a  dry  place,  and  the 
aspect  be  such  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the 
plant.  This  may  be  observed  when  a  vine  is  planted  near  a  deeply-laid  gravel  walk ;  through 
the  interstices  of  the  stones  the  roots  travel  and  perhaps  enter  the  grass  ground  beyond. 
They  possess  an  extraordinary  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  any  situation,  provided  it  be  a 
dry  one.  They  will  ramble  in  every  direction  in  search  of  food,  and  extract  nourishment  from 
sources  apparently  the  most  barren,  thriving  where  almost  every  other  description  of  plant  or 
tree  would  starve." 

Such  is  Mr.  Hoare's  theory,  and  such  thousands  may  find  to  be  the  fact.  And  yet  this  is  no 
argument  for  the  neglect  of  grape  vine  roots  ;  where  space  does  not  admit  of  a  larger  border, 
winter  mulching  should  be  resorted  to.  We  would  thus  advise  the  planting  of  the  vine  in  the 
smallest  garden  spot — in  short,  in  every  spot  where  there  is  a  chance  of  displaying  the  top  to 
the  sun  and  air — even  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  more  than  for  a  few  hours  of  the  hot  sum- 
mer's day ;  we  may  calculate  upon  thousands  of  tons  being  produced  in  cities,  which  need  not 
be  dependent  for  this  fine  fruit  upon  farms  in  the  country.  Cities  and  towns,  too,  possess 
another  advantage ;  they  may  grow  the  foreign  kinds  to  great  advantage,  both  for  profit  and 
amusement. 

With  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a  little  attention,  a  crop  of  fine  grapes  may  be  had  in  situa- 
tions heretofore  deemed  of  no  value.  And  what  an  enjoyment  may  be  had  from  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  vine  or  two !  To  call  into  existence  and  cherish  such  a  beautiful  plant,  even  among 
pent  up  walls,  gives  something  of  country  delights  ;  the  amateur  may  well  exclaim  with  Words- 
worth : 

"  And  'lis  my  faith  tliat  every  liower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes." 

Dear  Sir: — An  old  subscriber  wishes  you  the  best  of  success.  Go  it  strong  on  pears  and 
pear  culture,  and  you  will  please  me.  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold  on  that  subject  myself,  (not  a  tale 
of  woe,)  but  I  shall  bide  my  time,  and  if  Jack  Frost  does  not  get  drunk  some  night  next  spring, 
and  stay  out  too  late  in  the  morning,  about  the  last  of  April  I  shall  see  somewhat  about  pear 
trees,  and  perhaps  you  shall  hear.  This  is  the  only  blight  I  fear,  and  it  is  tril  that  stands 
between  me  and  success,  in  the  culture  of  the  dwarf  pear. 

Very  respectively  yours,  J.  T.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  to  have  the  dwarf  pear  question  fairly  considered.  To 
my  mind  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  the  failures  are  the  result  of  negligent  culture,  and  that 
climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  when  thousands  of  trees  in  the  West,  have  been  winter-killed 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Truly  yours,  A.  Huidekoper. 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  :— South-western  Georgia  is  perhaps  the  last  jjlace  from 
which  you  would  expect  a  "  note  "  of  horticultural  interest,  and  you  will  therefore  not  be  much 
disappointed  should  the  following  fall  short  in  matter  suitable  for  your  journal. 

There  are  a  few  subjects,  however,  in  your  recent  issues,  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment. 

1.  As  to  fruit-tree  labels.  I  have  used  for  some  time,  simple  roofing  slate,  lettered  with 
lohite  lead.  Could  you  see  one  which  I  have  just  finished  for  a  row  of  twenty-five  "  Belle 
Lucrative,"  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  eulogium.  They  are  neat,  imperishable,  inefface- 
able, and  legible  at  any  "  preconcerted  "  dlstn  nee,  say  twenty  feet.  Farther,  they  can  by  no 
force  of  neglect,  injure  the  tree  ;  and  are,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  our  southern  cotton- 
tail-i-cusis,"  or  rabbit,  (next  to  the  little  nigger,  the  insect  most  injurious  to  vegetation  in  thi 
latitude.) 
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In  fact  I  cannot  do  without  a  slate  labc4.  Ap  for  the  trouble,  I  will  engage  to  print  two,  on  an 
average,  while  my  next  neighbor  is  hunting  out  any  given  variety  in  his  orchard. 

The  cost  is  a  trifle,  and  tlie  lettering  a  nice  amusement  for  a  rainy  day,  not  involving  much  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  "  labor  of  excogitation." 

2.  As  to  dwarf  pears. 

Between  Messrs.  Allen  and  Van  Bui-en,  the  soul  of  peardom  is  in  no  small  tribulation. 

On  reading  Mr.  Van  Buren's  note,  I  instantly  turned  to  an  old  Vol.  So.  Cultivator,  cout&m- 
ing  the  article  which  he  now  regrets  and  retracts.  It  is  therein  recommended  to  plant  the 
dwarf  pear  so  that  the  whole  quince  root  shall  be  six  inches  below  the  surface — literal  "  pear-i-cide." 

Shall  I  tell  you  that  7  was  mislead  by  that  very  article,  that  I  did  so  plant  certain  pears  ;  or 
describe  the  true  pomological  impatience  with  which  I  waited  for  the  full  to  come,  that  I  might 
— take  them  all  up  again?  They  are  now  planted  like -the  others,  the  hud  barely  covered, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  "  mean  "  between  Mr.  Van  Buren's  "  extremes."  Those  lifted 
had  not  rotted,  but  are  now  shedding  a  ring  of  outer  bark,  where  they  were  choked. 

We  would  like  to  have  more  light  on  that  subject,  but  certainly  "  quince  "  will  throw  out 
roots  as  readily  at  top  as  "  bottom,"  and  the  pear  icill  throw  out  roots  if  it  sees  a  chance  of 
quietly  inearthing  them. 

';,  3.  As  to  failure  among  dwarf  pears.  Mr.  Allen's  picture  has  its  photographic  copies  even 
here.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  fixed  conviction  among  our  cultivators, 
that  the  pear  and  the  potato  (or  other  esculent)  require  exactly  the  same  treatment,  simulta- 
neously conducted  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  legitimate  "  conclusion  "  being  a  cry  of 
"  small  potatoes,"  and  "  dwarfs  a  humbug !" 

The  soil  may  stand  a  double  crop,  but  the  year's  supply  of  moisture  in  this  climate,  is  not 
"  enough  for  two."  Then  look  at  the  cultivation  required  by  an  annual  tuber,  and  fancy  the  feel- 
ings of  a  "  dwarf,"  as  the  cold  steel  goes  crushing  through  its  fibres  ! 

I  am  frequently  asked,  "  what  crop  is  best  for  an  orchard  ?"  and  I  don't  think  that  I  shall 
ever  depart  from,  regret,  or  retract,  the  simple  answer,  "  Fruit  Trees." 

I  have  even  discarded  the  southern  "  cow-pea,"  though  it  does  signally  ameliorate  fruit  lands; 
but  it  throws  a  higher  shade  than  consists  with  the  welfare  of  the  base  of  a  pyramid ;  and,  like 
other  crops,  be  they  potatoes,  pears  or  grass,  or  what  not,  it  takes  its  lion-share  of  that  not-to-be- 
divided  moisture,  which  the  air  never  fails  to  deposit  in  properly  prepared  earth. 

I  would  say  that  land  cannot  be  too  deeply  prepared  for  choice  fruit,  nor  too  highly  cultivated, 
or  cropped.  I  can  show  a  ■perfectly  hecdthy  peach  orchard  six  years  old,  managed  exactly  so, 
with  stems  as  smooth  as  a  nectarine.  And  Mr.  Allen,  I  think,  will  envy  the  compliment  paid 
by  a  young  lady,  to  my  dwarf  pears — that  "  the  twigs  looked  good  enough  to  eat !"  But  jam 
satis.  F.  0.  TiCKNOR,  M.  D. 

Torch  Hill,  near  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  December  number  of  Hovcy's  Magazine,  p.  557.  that  a  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Wilson  Flagg,  says:  "The  name  of  this  genus,  (the  cornels,)  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  cornu.  signifying  horn-wood,  on  account  of  its  great  hardness."  Was  it 
not  derived  rather  from  the  branching  habit  of  the  limbs,  resembling  the  horns  of  a  stag  ?  Or 
did  both  facts  suggest  the  name  ?  Amateur. 

From  cornu,  a  horn,  fi-om  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  Its  value  as  a  material  for  warlike 
instruments  has  been  celebrated  by  Virgil — Bona  bello  cornus. 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present  us  with  a  drawing  of  the  Union  Village 
grape  in  some  future  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  there  is  considerable  interest  manifested  in 
grape  culture  .in  this  section;  the  Delaware,  Eebecca,  Diana,  and  Concord,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  good  gardens  here  now,  and  I  think  the  balance  of  the  newer  varieties  of  good  grapes 
would  soon  be,  if  you  will  assist  by  illustrations  of  them  whenever  you  think  proper  ;  the  illus- 
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trations  of  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Eebecca,  and  Canadian  Chief,  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Horticulturist,  have  done  good  service  ;  please  to  give  its  all  the  light  you  can  on  the  subject; 
we  feel  that  we  need  it  all.  Yours,  most  respectfully,  John  Lowe. 

[We  have  a  series  of  the  new  grapes  in  progress  of  illustration,  which  will  appear  soon.  Ed.] 

Dear  Sir  : — As  to  our  54  varieties  of  grape  vines ;  we  have  taken  pains  to  secure  every 
promising  sort  that  comes  to  notice,  as  to  those  "  ready  to  come  out "  as  you  say;  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  seedlings  are  started,  and  each  parent  '•  crow  will  think  his  own  young  is  the 
whitest."  AVe  are  constantly  rejecting  sorts  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,,  after  trying  and  testing 
the  plants  and  fruits. 

You  ask  our  views  of  vines  : 

1.  Where  Isabella  j  Best  6.  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  King,  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific, 
will  not  always  >  Best  10,  add  to  the  above,  Northern  Muscadine,  Tokalon,  Union  Village, 
ripen.  )  and  Golden  Clinton. 

2.  Where  Isabel-  j  Best  6.  Isabella,  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  Concord,  and  Tokalon. 
la  will  always  >■  Best  10,  add  to  the  above,  Union  Village,  Marion  Port,  Devereux  and 
ripen.  ;   Clara. 

3.  Where  Catawba  >       Best  6.    Catawba,   Isabella,   Diana,    Eebecca,   Tokalon,    and   Child's 

always    ripens  >  Superb.     Best  10,  add  to  the  above  6,  Senior,  Herbemont,  Anna,  and 

loell.  )   Archer. 

In  fact,  where  Catawba  always  ripens  well,  you  may  plant  any  sort  you  please,  for  all  will 
ripen  well — only  some  of  the  northern  "foxes  "  are  not  worth  planting  where  better  will  grow. 

You  ask  about  Child's  Superb  ;  it  is  a  seedling,  from  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  propagators  insist 
that  it  is  a  pure  native,  and  hardy;  but  the  lobing  and  serrating  of  the  leaves,  prove  beyond 
dispute  its  foreign  origin.  It  is  probably  an  American  seedling  from  foreign  seeds.  The 
bunches  are  large,  the  berries  large  and  very  good ;  it  is  prolific ;  it  does  beautifully  as  a  wall 
grape,  with  slight  protection ;  but  does  not  need  glass,  (here,)  although  under  glass  it  is  magnifi- 
cent. This  leads  us  to  be  quite  confident  that  south  of  vv'here  Catawba  emd  Anna  will  ripen, 
the  Child's  Superb  will  be  a  capital  out-of-door  grape. 

And  about  that  Anna.  We  saw  a  few  bunches  here  that  were  very  fine  ;  but  all  the  clusters 
on  the  vine  were  not.  Our  experience  is  that  it  is  a  very  nice  White  Catawba,  and  that  it 
Avould  take  a  very  good  judge  of  grapes  indeed,  to  detect  (blindfold)  the  difference  between 
Anna  and  Catawba,  by  taste.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  P.  Bissell  «fe  Salter. 

FRUIT-GROWERS  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

[Reported  for  ihe  Horticulturist.] 

This  Association  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Court-house,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  from 
Wednesday,  5th  of  January,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  to  Thursday,  at  1  P.  M. 

After  organization,  and  while  the  Committee  on  subjects  was  preparing  its  list  for  debate,  the 
question  as  to  ripening  winter  pears  was  discussed  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  we  need  more  information  as  to  how  to  perfect  the  fruit  on  the  tree :  how  to 
produce  good  and  mature  fruit  by  careful  cultivation, — thiin  how  to  make  a  good  pear  out  of  a 
poor  one,  by  any  process  of  ripening.  When  fruit  of  good  quality  is  obtained,  the  diiifieulty  of 
ripening  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Judge  Langworthy  introduced  the  question,  which  was  subject  5,  at  the  meeting  in  June, 
1858,  and  very  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  many  members,  as  to  the  rehitive  advantage 
of  the  fumigating  process  ;  the  pig  and  chicken  cure  ;  the  sheet  and  shaking  process  ;  and  the 
asafoetida  and  tanner's  oil  remedy,  for  the  curculio  pest. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Ontario,  by  employing  this  last  remedy,  had  his  trees  loaded  with  fine 

plums  for  one  season  ;  but  next  year  the  trees  were  as  dead  as  the  curculio.'    The  only  reliable 

remedy  is  the  sheet  and  jarring  process,  thoroughly  attended  to.     Prof.  Coppock,  of  Erie  Co., 

1^  raised  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  tree  by  its  aid.     Mr.  Barry,  of  Monroe,  raises  from  50 

Itfyto  60  sorts  of  nice  plums  in  this  way. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Norton,  the  President  for  ]858,  who  aeclined  a  reelection,  delivered  the  annual 
address,  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for  publicution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1859  : 

President,— B.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo.  Vice  Presidents— J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Sprinjtrs ;  W. 
Brown  Smith.  Syracuse;  Prof  W.  R.  Coppock,  Buffalo.  Secretaries— C.  P.  Bissell,  Poches- 
ter;  Juo.  B.  Eaton,  Buflalo.  Treasurer— W.  P.  Townscnd,  Lockport.  Executive  Committee 
—P.  Barry,  Eochester;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs;  C.  L.  Hoag,  Lockport;  W.  B.  Smith, 
Syracuse  ;  Joseph  Frost,  Rochester. 

The  Committee  on  Subjects  reported  as  follows : 

GJiltivalion  of  Apples — ].  How  many  varieties  should  be  embraced  in  an  orchard  of  1,000 
trees,  to  secure  the  largest  profit  of  orcharding  in  western  New  York  ? 

2.  Which  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  ? 

Cultivation  of  Pears— 3.  Which  offers  the  surest  and  greatest  profit  in  extensive  orchardincr ; 
autumn,  or  winter  pears,  or  both  ?  " 

4.  How  many  and  what  varieties  should  be  embraced  in  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  to  insure 
the  greatest  degree  of  success  and  profit  ? 

The  following  questions  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  both  apple  and  pear : 

5.  What  season,  fall  or  spring,  is  most  advantageous  generally,  for  planting  extensive  orchards  ? 

6.  What  is  the  most  favorable  condition  of  soil,  both  as  regards  quality  and  previous  culti- 
vation ? 

7.  Is  the  application  of  manures  or  compost  necessary  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  if  so, 
what  kind? 

8.  How  often,  and  in  what  quantities,  should  manure  be  applied  to  orchards  to  secure  the 
best  results,  both  as  to  tree  and  fruit  ? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  root-grafting,  in  comparison  with  seedling- 
stock  grafting,  with  reference  to  growth,  durability,  and  productiveness  ? 

10.  What  process  of  manuring,  if  any.  is  best  adapted  to  the  pear  and  apple,  after  coming  to 
the  period  of  producing  fruit,  and  what  depth  to  plant  them? 

11.  What  period  of  time  is  required  to  perfect  the  fruit  bud,  from  its  first  inception  to  its 
ability  to  produce  blossoms? 

12.  What  is  the  experience  of  this  meeting  as  to  the  present  or  final  result  in  the  success  of 
dwarf  pears  ? 

_  Grapes,  &c.— 13.  Is  grape  culture,  for  wine,  profitable  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city?     If  so.  what  varieties  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  wine  to  the  acre  ? 

14.  Which  grape  juice  becomes  good  wine  with  least  care,  attention  and  expense? 

15.  What  sorts  of  grapes  are  best  to  grow  for  other  than  wine  purposes,  north  of  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city,  i.  e.,  best  as  to  their  productiveness,  hardiness,  and  time  of  maturity. 

Questions  1  and  2  were,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  discussed  together,  and  the  Society,  after  full 
debate,  balloted  with  the  following  result:  2  members  voted  for  all  Baldwins;  s' members 
voted  for  500  Baldwins  and  balance  made  up  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Roxbury  Russets, 
Northern  Spy,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Talman  Sweet;  while  the  remaining  were  for  from  200  to 
400  Baldwins,  each  voter  making  the  number  up  to  8  or  900,  from  the  above-mentioned  5  varie- 
ties, and  filling  in  the  balance  of  the  1000,  with  some  particular  favorites  of  the  voter. 

Question  3.  The  preference  was  given  most  decidedly  to  autumn  pears. 

Question  4.  Was  not  balloted  upon,  although  the  debate  upon  it  and  the  information  given, 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  Some  of  the  statements  were  as  follows:  Prof  Coppock  had 
for  the  past  eight  years,  sent  more  pears  into  Buffalo  market  than  any  six  other  fruit-growers, 
and  had  altogether  better  results  from  pears  on  quince  than  from  his  standard  trees.  Said  he, 
"  had  I  planted  standards  alone,  I  should  have  had  no  "  surplus  of  fruit."  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  some  varieties  which  are  finest  on  quince,  are  worthless  as  standards  One 
gentleman  realized  $262,  cash,  for  the  pears  from  160  dwarf  trees  in  one  year.  Some  stan- 
dard Virgaheus,  in  Ontario  Co.,  did  well.  From  a  single  standard  tree,  8  barrels  sold  at  $22 
per  barrel !  A  standard  Virgalieu  on  Judge  Howell's  place,  in  Canandaigua,  had  not  failed  of 
a  crop  for  forty  years,  and  for  twenty  years  has  averaged  twenty  bushels  a  year,  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  $3  per  bushel.  Mr.  Finlay  averaged  two  barrels  to  the  tree,  at  $16  per 
barrel.  As  to  how  many  and  what  varieties,  the  important  thing  is  to  start  right,  with  good 
sorts  and  with  a  few  sorts. 

Question  5.  Far  more  depends  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  tree  than  upon  the  time  of 
planting,  and  trees  can  be  safely  transplanted  at  any  time  from  October  to  the  last  of  April,  if 
the  ground  is  not  closed  by  frost,  provided  the  soil  be  properly  prepared  before-hand  and 
suitable  attention  be  bestowed  upon  the  trees  afterward.  More  depends  upon  the  after 
treatment  of  the  tree  by  the  cultivator,  than  upon  the  time  of  planting. 

Question  6.  Thoroughly  cultivated ;  deeply  cultivated.     Of  course,  no  one  will  set  out  a  pear  , 
orchard,  or  any  other  orchard,  on  an  ill-drained  piece  of  land.  1 
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Here  the  suspension  of  the  rules  was  moved  in  order  that  a  substitute  for  questions  13,  14, 
and  15  raiglit  be  introduced  and  discussed,  as  follows :  Grapes — what  are  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  or  variety,  for  general  cultivation  for  market  and  wine  ?  best  distances  for 
planting?  preparation  of  soil  and  manner  of  training,  trimming,  and  cultivating?  kind  and 
form  of  trellis  ?  curing  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  profit  per  acre,  to  the  successful  grower, 
for  market  and  for  wine  ? 

This  subject  covers  a  large  ground,  and  was  very  fully  discussed.  Any  land  that  will  grow 
first-rate  corn,  will  grow  good  grapes;  but  it  must  be  cultivated  deep,  and  be  well  drained. 
The  best  soil  is  dry  and  warm;  protected  by  woods,  or  in  some  way  from  cutting  winds; 
worked  twenty  inches  deep,  and  made  rich  with  manure,  swamp  muck  sometimes. 

Yearlings  with  plenty  of  roots,  are  safest  planting,  and  having  finer  and  more  fibrous  roots 
will  produce  in  the  third  year  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  two  years  old  when  set  out.  They 
should  be  trimmed  back  to  three  buds.  Cultivators  of  Isabella  grapes  gpoke  of  net  proceeds 
per  acre,  after  the  vines  have  come  into  full  bearing,  as  more  than  $1,5U0  per  acre;  but  this 
is  under  a  high  system  of  cultivation. 

Others  spoke  of  their  gross  receipts  as  $1,500  per  acre. 

Dr.  Farley,  of  Cayuga,  from  five  acres  of  Isabellas,  about  seven  years  of  age,  netted  over 
$500  per  acre ;  but  as  to  the  he$t  variety,  Diana,  to  ray  taste,  is  superior  to  the  Delaware  or 
Eebecca,  and  I  had  rather  eat  a  half  ripe  Diana,  than  the  best  Isabella  I  ever  saw.  That  the 
Diana  is  the  most  valuable  grape  that  we  have,  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind.  Concord  is  very 
fine,  and  ripens  its  fruit  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella  ;  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
Isabella,  and  holds  its  fruit  well  after  ripening. 

Dr.  Miner  was  full  in  the  faith  of  Diana  being  one  of  the  best  grapes  that  we  have,  both  for 
abundance  of  bearing,  and  for  the  table.  AVherever  Isabella  will  not  ripen  fully  and  well, 
Concoi'd  is  vary  valuable. 

Mr.  Ainsworth's  vines  are  planted  12  feet  apart  each  way,  and  produce  the  third  year  from 
10  to  20  pounds  per  vine.  Mr.  A.  washes  his  vines  each  spring  with  soap-suds,  applying  it 
with  a  brush. 

Dianas  are  very  sweet,  without  much  pulp,  and  in  the  language  of  a  member,  "  perfect  bags 
of  juice :"  they  consequently  promise  to  be  most  valuable  as  wine  grapes.  Specimens  of 
Clinton  wine  were  exhibited,  which  strongly  resembled  good  Port.  This  Clinton  wine  requires 
rather  high  temperature  part  of  the  time,  during  its  fermentation. 

Question  7.  J\Ir.  Hooker  would  not  put  manure  in  among  the  roots  ;  but  after  the  tree  is 
carefully  planted,  spread  the  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  tree,  being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  bark.  The  rain  will  carry  the  soluble  portions  to  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
aud  in  drouth,  the  insoluble  portions  act  as  a  mulching  ;  both  being  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Boardman  once  put  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on  a  lot,  and  ploughed  it  under  before 
planting  his  trees,  and  three-quarters  of  the  trees  died.  Fresh  manure  under  trees  universally 
kills  them,  and  whenever  or  wherever  applied,  it  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Question  8.  The  land  where  trees  are  growing  should  be  in  good  heart,  and  should  be  kept 
so  ;  for  it  is  just  as  clearly  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  for  him  to  feed  his  trees  well,  and  to  keep 
them  fat,  as  it  is  to  Ibdder  a  calf,  or  to  keep  his  stock  in  good  order.  "  How  often  and  in  what 
quantities  "  the  manure  should  be  applied,  must  vary  with  the  varying  necessities  of  each  piece 
of  land. 

Question  9.  "  Prof.  Comstock's  "  theory  as  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  being  the  seat  of  its 
vitality,  is  now  wholly  exploded.  All  grafting  should  be  the  "  seedling  stock  grafting."  The 
roots  of  old  trees  are  not  advisable  to  use ;  but  a  seedling  stock  can  be  divided  iilto  two  or 
more  parts,  and  used  with  success  in  grafting  scions.  No  difference  is  perceptible  as  to 
"growth,  durability,  or  productiveness." 

Question  10.  Apply  the  manure  in  any  way,  so  that  its  soluble  portions  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  in  due  season.  Apply  to  a  large  area  around  the  tree.  By  no  means  allow  any  fresh 
manure  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  any  of  the  roots.  Where  stable  manure  is  not  readily 
accessible,  the  ploughing  in  of  a  crop  of  green  clover  is  as  beneficial,  as  was  stated  when  dis- 
cussing question  6. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at   Eochester,  which  motion  prevailed. 

This  meeting  was  the  largest  ever  held  by  the  Society  ;  there  being  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  present  at  any  tim.e. 

During  the  sessions,  practical  illustrations  of  the  best  mode  of  pruning  dwarf  and  standard 
pear  trees ;  as  well  in  the  nursery  rows,  as  at  the  time  of  transplanting  and  when  bearing  fruit, 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Yeomans  and  Barry.  The  meeting  at  this  point  became  quite  colloquial, 
and  hardly  a  member  but  had  some  questions  to  ask  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the  tree  and 
pruning-knife.  This  subject  of  pruning  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  one  upon  which  few  are 
1^  so  perfect  as  not  to  able  to  learn  something. 
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f  ifij  ill  tire  C^wntrn. — IKotiiess, 

F  M''e  have,  in  former  pages,  descanted  rather  largely  on  the  im- 
P  portance  of  havmg  a  pursuit  in  a  retirement  to  the  country,  it 
"  has  been  from  a  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity  for  perma- 
*  nent  enjo^'ment.  What  that  pursuit,  should  be,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  individual  taste  and  previous  education.  But 
every  one  can  have  a  fancy  for,  and  pursue,  Neatness.  An 
gp  agreeable  writer  of  eminent  talent,  runs  on  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  are  ever  dis- 
\  heartened  about  some  example  which  has  been  pressed  upon 
you,  of  the  evil  which  is  in  this  world  ;  if  you  get  vexed,  and 
worried,  and  depressed,  about  some  evil  in  the  government  of 
your  country,  or  of  your  county  ;  if  you  have  done  all  you  can 
to  tliink  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied  ;  and  if  you  know  that 
further  brooding  over  the  subject  would  only  vex,  and  sting, 
and  do  no  good  ; — if  all  this  should  ever  be  so,  then  I  counsel  you  to  have 
resort  to  the  great  refuge, — Tidiness.  Don't  sit  over  your  library  fire,  brood- 
ing and  bothering  ;  don't  fly  to  sugar-plums,  or  wine, — they  will  not  avail. 
There  is  a  corner  of  one  of  your  fields  that  is  grown  up  with  nettles  ;  there 
is  a  bit  of  wall  or  fence  that  is  out  of  repair  ;  there  is  a  yard  of  the  edging 
of  a  shrubbery  walk  out  of  order  ;  there  is  a  bed  in  the  garden  which  is 
not  so  scrupulously  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  or  there  is  a  drawer  of  papers 
which  for  weeks  has  been  iii  grecit  confusion  ;  or  a  division  of  your  book- 
case, where  the  books  might  be  better  arranged.  See  to  these  things  forth- 
with. The  out-of-door  matters  are  the  best.  Get  your  assistants  and  go 
forth  and  see  things  made  tidy  ;  and  see  that  they  are  done  thoroughly  ; 
work  half  done  will  not  serve  for  our  present  purpose.  Let  every  nettle  X)r 
mullein  be  cut  down  and  carried  off  from  the  neglected  corner  ;  then  let 
the  ground  be  dug  up  and  levelled,  and  sown  with  grass  seed  ;  it  will  make 
the  seed  take  root  at  once.  Let  the  wall  or  fence  be  made  better  than 
when  it  was  new  ;  let  a  wheelbarrow  of  fresh  green  turf  be  brought  ;  let 
it  be  laid  down  in  place  of  some  decayed  point  ;  let  it  be  cut  accurately  as 
a  watch's  machinerj^  ;  let  the  gravel  beside  it  be  raked  and  rolled  :  then 
put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  survey  the  effect  with  delight. 

All  this  will  occupy  you,  interest  you,  dirty  you,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
you  will  come  in  again  to  your  library  fireside,  quite  hopeful  and  cheerful. 
The  worry  and  depression  will  be  entirely  gone  ;  you  will  see  your  course 
beautifully  :  you  have  sacrificed  to  the  good  genius  of  Neatness,  and  you 
are  rewarded  accordingly.  This  is  simply  to  state  a  phenomenon — a  fact — 
and  not  to  explain  causes.  To  put  things  right,  and  to  know  that  things 
are  put  right,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  enlivening  and  cheering.  You  can- 
not tell  why  it  is  so  ;  but  you  come  in  a  very  different  being  from  what 
you  were  when  you  went  out.  You  see  things  in  quite  another  way.  You 
wonder  how  you  could  have  plagued  yourself  so  much  before.  We  all 
know  that  powerful  effects  are  often  produced  on  our  minds,  by  causes 
which  have  no  logical  connection  with  those  effects.  Change  of  scene  helps 
people  to  get  over  losses  and  disappointments,  though  not  by  any  process  of 
ogic.     To  most  ordinary  people  as  well  as  extraordinary,  neatness  is  a  con- 
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stant  source  of  temperate  satisfaction.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a  certain 
ancient  emperor  who  had  ruled  the  greatest  empire  this  world  ever  saw, 
found  it  a  pleasant  change  to  lay  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  aside,  and, 
descending  from  the  throne,  to  take  to  cultivating  cabbages.  And  as  he 
looked  upon  the  tidy  rows  and  the  bunchy  heads,  he  declared  that  he  had 
changed  his  condition  for  the  better  ;  that  neatness  in  a  cabbage-garden 
could  make  a  man  happier  than  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  in  this  world  there  are  many  more  cabbage- 
gardens  than  imperial  thrones  ;  and  tidiness  is  obtainable  by  many  by 
whom  empire  is  unattainable. 

A  disposition  towards  energetic  neatness  is  a  perennial  source  of  quiet 
satisfaction.  It  always  provides  something  for  us  to  think  of  and  to  do  ; 
it  affords  scope  for  a  little  ingenuity  and  contrivance  ;  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves,  and  prevents  our  leading  an  unhealthy,  subjective  life.  It  grati- 
fies the  instinctive  love  of  seeing  things  right,  which  is  in  the  healthy 
human  being.  And  it  is  founded  upon  the  philosophical  fact,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  having  a  thing,  great  or  small,  which  was  wrong, 
put  right.  You  have  a  greater  pleasure  in  such  a  thing,  when  it  has  been 
fairly  set  to  rights,  than  if  it  never  had  been  wrong.  And  the  human 
being  who  systematically  keeps  right,  and  sets  right  all  things,  even  the 
smallest,  within  his  own  little  dominion,  enjoys  a  pleasure  which  has  a  dig- 
nified foundation — which  is  real,  simple,  innocent,  and  lasting.  Wc  cannot, 
from  the  make  of  our  being,  be  always  or  be  long  in  an  excitement.  Such 
things  wear  us  and  themselves  out,  and  cannot  last.  The  real  and  substan- 
tial happy  people  of  this  world  are  always  calm  and  quiet,  at  least  after 
the  hey-day  of  youth  is  passed. 

But  though  the  excitements  of  youth  be  gone,  there  still  remains  to  the 
middle-aged  the  calm  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  backs  of  the  well-arranged 
volumes  on  his  book-shelves  ;  of  seeing  that  his  gravel  walks  are  nicely 
raked  and  rolled,  and  his  grass-plots  smoothl}'-  mown  ;  of  having  his  car- 
riage, his  horses,  and  his  harness,  in  scrupulous  order.  Now,  all  these 
little  things  will  appear  little  only  to  very  unthinking-  people.  From  such 
little  things  comes  the  quiet  content  of  common-place,  middle  life,  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact old  age  ;  and  from  this  partly-borrowed  little  essay,  some  think- 
ing reader,  somewhere  in  this  great  country,  may  devise  a  pursuit  even  if 
he  has  none  alread}^  and  resolve  henceforward  that  his  whole  domain  shall 
be  a  model  of  neatness,  tidiness,  and  order.  And  if  he  is  possessed  of  a 
hobby  already,  let  him  mount  this  also,  and  our  word  for  it  he  wnll  be  the 
happier. 
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A  NATIVE  of  New  Jersey,  well  adapted  to  the  South,  where  the  tree  grows 
vigorously  and  healthily,  and  produces  the  very  finest  crops.  As  I  never 
had  occasion  to  taste  it  in  New  Jersey,  I  can  only  give  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  specimen  garden  of  W. 
N.  White,  our  eminent  southern  pomologist,  in  Athens,  Georgia,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  this  variety,  loaded  with  a  splendid 
crop  of  large  peaches.     It  proved  to  be  a  most  luscious,  as  it  is  a  most  beau- 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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tiful  fruit.  Some  found  it  not  highly  enough  flavored,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  a  land  where  so  many  of  the  very  best  peaches  are  common,  and  where 
every  taste  can  be  gratified  by  different  flavors  and  aromas.  But,  on  the 
whole,  T  found  it  a  most  desirable  fruit,  and  well  deserving  a  special  atten- 
tion. Its  size,  shape,  color  and  fertility,  are  high  recommendations  enough, 
even  if  the  fruit  were  not  first  quality,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  I  found  it 
equal  to  any  of  our  best  varieties.  Fruit  round,  obovate,  regular  in  shape  ; 
highly  colored,  and  melting  ;  skin  woolly,  pealing  easily  ;  stone  rather 
small  and  free  ;  ripe,  end  of  Jul}',  in  Georgia.  L.  E.  Berckmans. 

COLUMBIA  PEACH. 

This  luscious  fruit  forms  quite  a  distinct  group  among  the  family  of 
the  peaches.  Its  color  and  peculiar  flavor  are  well-known  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  a  general  favorite. 

The  original  tree,  although  now  over  twenty  years  old,  is  still  growing 
and  bearing. 

It  stands  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  McAlpin,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  where 
I  found  also  four  seedlings  of  the  old  tree,  now  in  full  bearing,  two  of 
which  are  superior  to  the  parent  in  size  and  quality,  although  retaining  all 
the  original  and  peculiar  features  of  the  old  Columbia  ; — a  fact  which, 
coupled  with  other  experiments,  renders  it  evident  that  this  variety  or  group 
has  a  great  tendencj'  towards  reproducing  itself  from  stones.  The  tree  is 
a  fine,  tall  grower,  very  productive,  with  medium  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
appearance.  The  fruit  is  large,  waved,  marbled  and  striped,  with  dull 
brown  upon  a  yellowish  ground  ;  very  woolly,  and  once  known,  never  to  be 
mistaken.  Its  flesh  is  firm  ;  deep  yellow-orange,  melting,  spicy,  vinous  ; 
with  a  peculiar  aroma  of  the  highest  character.  Stone  free,  moderate  in 
size  ;  while  one  of  its  progenies  has  a  stone  not  larger  than  a  large  plum 
stone,  and  so  free  that  it  only  adheres  to  the  fruit  by  two  or  three  ligaments 
at  its  base. 

The  season  of  the  Columbia  is  about  from  the  end  of  July  throughout 
August.  The  above-mentioned  seedlings  are  later  by  six  or  ten  days  at 
least.  Charles  Downing,  in  his  most  valuable  revised  edition,  states  "  that 
the  Columbia  was  raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Georgia,  by  Mr.  Coxe  ;" 
either  this  proves  that  the  variety  is  a  free  reproducer  of  its  own  species, 
or  that  Mr.  Coxe,  instead  of  a  stone  brought  a  tree  or  a  scion  from  Geor- 
gia ; — there  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  old  parent  at  Mr. 
McAlpin's.  L.  E.  Berckmans. 

CHINESE  CLING  PEACH. 

One  of  the  best  and  handsomest  among  the  clingstones.  Fruit  large, 
oval  pointed,  with  a  white  crimson-tinged  woolly  skin  ;  very  conspicuous. 
Flesh  white,  very  fine,  slightly  colored  with  pink  around  the  stone  ;  juicy, 
and  for  a  clingstone,  very  tender  and  melting.  It  ripens  well — has  a  most 
delicate  aroma.  For  those  who  prefer  clingstones, — and  their  number  is 
not  small, — this  fruit  has  proved  to  be  a  fine  acquisition.  It  was  obtained 
from  a  stone  sent  from  China.  Charles  Downing  says  that  it  was  imported 
from  China,  but  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was  imported  as  a  tree  or  as  a 
seed.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  imported  as  a  seed,  and  fruited  in 
.Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  for  the  first  time.  L.  E.  Berckmans. 
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FRUIT-GROWING   IN    VIRGINIA,   &C. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  CO.,  VA. 

NE  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  has  been  to  ascertain  what  varieties  of 
fruit  are  suited  for  general  cultivation,  and  what  varieties 
for  special  localities.  The  list  recommended  for  general 
cultivation  has  been  objected  to  in  some  of  its  varieties 
in  particular  localities  ;  and  attempts  were  made  at  the 
late  meeting'  of  the  Society  in  New  York  to  have  the  list 
_  corrected.     The  fact  was  admitted,  that  most  of  the  varie- 

ties recommended  might  be  objected  to,  in  a  few  places  in  our  widely 
extended  countr}^  with  its  difference  of  soil  and  climate  ;  yet  as  they  were 
so  generally  adopted,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  stand  at  present  ; 
still  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  pro- 
per and  right  for  the  Society  to  prepare  a  list  for  every  prominent  section 
of  our  country.  It  was  thought  that  the  Society  did  not  at  present  possess 
sufficient  data  to  make  such  an  one  now,  but  that  at  some  future  time  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so,  with  the  information  it  was  yearly  acquiring. 

There  are  a  number  of  influences  operating  to  effect  the  profitable  growth 
of  fruit  in  our  varied  soil  and  climate.  Some  varieties  do  best  in  a  strong- 
clay  soil,  particularly  if  of  limestone  origin,  while  others  thrive  best  in  one 
of  more  sandy  texture.  Elevation  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water.  It  is  said  that 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  Erie,  as  well  as  the  numerous  lakes  of  western  New  York,  are 
favorable  places  for  fruit-growing,  the  temperature  being  there  modified  so 
as  to  be  seldom  injured  by  spring  frosts.  The  ranges  of  mountains,  run- 
nino-  as  they  do  from  northern  Alabama  through  all  the  states  to  the  Brit- 
ish' possessions  of  Nova  Scotia,  seriously  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
States  through  which  they  pass.  Virginia,  for  example,  on  her  southern 
border,  can  raise  cotton,  while  on  her  northern  mountain  vallej's  they  have 
to  cultivate  an  early  variety  of  corn,  similar  to  what  they  raise  in  New 
England.  The  lines  of  equal  temperature  are  very  different  from  the  lines 
of  "latitude.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  kind  of  fruit  would  suc- 
ceed in  all  localities  where  there  was  a  similar  soil,  and  the  summer  tem- 
perature was  the  same.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  that  must  be  looked 
into,  before  we  can  prepare  a  list  that  will  suit  any  extended  region  of  our 
country. 

In  tlie  patent  office  report  for  1856,  is  a  rather  lengthy  article  from  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  on  meteorology,  accompanied  by 
a  map,  showing  lines  of  equal  temperature  across  this  continent.  Tliese 
in  some  instances  vary  greatly  from  latitude  :  for  instance,  the  line  of  the 
average  summer  temperature  of  70°  crosses  Long  Island,  and  runs  north  to 
Albany,  then  turns  west  to  Buffalo,  to  Detroit,  to  Milwaukie,  then  crosses 
the  Mississipi  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  then  pursuing  a 
north-western  direction  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude 
49°,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia  river  to  below 
its  main  forks,  then  turns  south  down  the  coast  nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  lati- 
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tude  34°,  before  entering  the  Pacific.  The  line  of  the  average  winter  tem- 
perature of  30°  crosses  Long  Island  at  about  the  same  point,  then  direct  to 
Lake  Erie,  then  south-west  to  the  southern  line  of  Iowa,  then  to  Council 
Bluffs,  then  north-west,  and  reaches  the  Pacific  far  north  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  These  observations  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
temperature  on  the  western  coast,  while  on  our  eastern  coast  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  great. 

These  lines,  however,  representing  that  temperature,  supposes  the  level 
of  tide-water,  and  to  bring  any  point  to  its  actual  temperature,  we  must 
make  the  allowance  due  to  elevation.  This  allowance  is  estimated  at  one 
degree  of  Farenheit's  scale,  for  every  333  feet  of  elevation,  or  3°  for  1000 
feet.  By  knowing  the  elevation  of  any  section,  we  can  then  approximate 
very  near  to  its  temperature. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  Virginia,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what 
are  her  prospects  for  fruit-growing.  This  State  is  divided  into  four  promi- 
nent features,  as -regards  her  physical  geograph3^  Kirst,  the  tide-water 
region,  reaching  to  the  head  of  tide  on  her  principal  rivers  ;  second,  the 
Piedmont  region,  reaching  to  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  third,  the  valley  section,  reach- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  fourth  section,  all 
west  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  regard  to  fruit-growing,  I  propose  to  divide  the 
State  somewhat  differently.  First,  to  include  the  tide-water  region,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  Piedmont  region,  as  being  very  similar  in  soil  and 
elevation  ;  second,  the  western  half  o"f  the  Piedmont  region,  being  more 
elevated,  and  that  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North 
Mountain,  or  the  great  limestone  valley.  This  second  division  includes  a 
belt  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  State  ;  third  domain,  to  extend  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  limestone  valley  to  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  This  is  a  high  mountainous  region,  with  narrow  val- 
leys of  excellent  land  ;  fourth,  all  of  the  State  west  of  the  mountains 
sloping  to  the  Ohio  river. 

Here,  then,  are  four  distinct  divisions,  with  very  different  elevation.  Very 
little  of  the  first  division  has  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  tide.  The 
second  reaches  from  400  feet  to  1500  feet,  leaving  out  the  mountain  ranges, 
which  often  rise  from  300  to  700  feet  above  their  immediate  base  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  much  higher.  The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  5000  feet  above  tide. 
In  the  third  division,  the  valleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers  may  be  estimated  at  say  100  feet  above  tide,  and  then 
up  to  2500  feet,  or  perhaps  near  3000  feet  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys. 
Many  of  these  valleys  are  limestone  land,  and  of  excellent  quality,  while  most 
of  the  mountains  are  of  poor  quality  of  soil.  The  fourth  region  slopes  to  the 
Ohio,  and  we  might  suppose  it  equally  well  adapted  for  fruit-growing,  to 
similar  situations  of  soil  and  elevation  in  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. 

Here,  then,  are  four  distinct  sections,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity  of 
climate,  arising  principally  frohi  difference  of  elevation.  At  Norfolk 
peach  trees  will  be  in  bloom  earlier  than  at  Richmond,  and  at  Richmond 
earlier  than  at  Alexandria  ;  at  Alexandria  earlier  than  at  Winchester,  and 
at  that  place  earlier  than  in  the  mountain  region  ; — from  four  to  six  weeks 
difference  between  the  two  extremes.  Hence,  an  apple,  for  instance,  that 
would  ripen  late  enough  to  make  a  good  winter  fruit  in  the  tide-water 
'on,  would  not  ripen  at  all  in  the  mountain  region,  where  the  growing 
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season  was  from  one  to  two  months  shorter,  while  a  winter  fruit  of  the 
mountain  would  be  a  fall  fruit  if  removed  to  tide-water. 

These  facts  being  beyond  doubt,  to  all  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
subject,  show  the  necessity  of  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  each  section.  As  a  general  thing,  apples  suit  best  in  their 
native  region,  but  in  this  State  there  has  been  so  little  attention  paid  to 
pomology,  heretofore,  that  we  have  not  a  full  supply  of  native  fruits,  and 
are  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  varieties  from  other  places.  With  proper 
discrimination  this  will  answer  very  well.  Take  the  Newtown  Pippin  as  an 
example  :  its  origin  was  Long  Island,  and  there  the  summer  temperature  is 
70°  average  ;  plant  this  at  Norfolk,  where  the  temperature  would  average 
^15°,  and  the  season  of  growth  a  month  longer,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  it  could 
not  make  a  winter  fruit  there  ;  it  would  ripen  too  soon.  But  take  it  to  the 
mountain  valleys  of  south-western  Virginia,  near  the  same  latitude,  where 
the  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  would  reduce  the  summer  temperature  as 
low  as  that  of  Long  Island,  and  we  might  expect  it  to  flourish,  on  proper 
soil. 

The  nurserymen  of  eastern  Virginia  should  look  to  the  south-west  to 
obtain  valuable  varieties  for  the  tide-water  region.  The  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  Indians,  formerly  residing  in  northern  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
planted  seedling  apple  trees  largely  ;  and  out  of  so  many  we  might  expect 
to  find  some  that  were  valuable.  Pomologists  have  latterly  been  selecting 
such  as  were  valuable,  and,  it  is  said,  have  obtained  some  really  excellent 
varieties.  These  originated  in  an  elevated  and  mountainous  region,  well 
adapted  to  fruit-growing,  and  consequently  would  suit  more  northern  local- 
ities, particularly  of  less  elevation  ;  such  as  the  tide-water  region  of  Vir- 
ginia. Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  except  the  very  latest,  would  be  likely  to 
suit  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  this  last  region  the 
apples  of  New  England  do  not  generally  succeed,  while  those  that  have 
originated  in  New  York  do  better.  The  New  England  fruits  might  suit  the 
mountain  region  better,  but  it  is  wisdom  in  us  to  look  to  our  native  fruits 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Newtown  Pippin  and  Bellflower,  and  such  as 
originated  south  of  New  York,  do  well  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
upper  Piedmont  region.  Splendid  specimens  were  exhibited  at  Richmond 
and  Petersburgh,  at  the  late  agricultural  shows.  The  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin  has  been  cultivated  in  Albemarle  county,  and  sold  in  the  Richmond 
markets  as  the  Albemarle  Pippin.  In  this  region,  heretofore,  we  have  had 
no  cheap  transportation  to  our  large  cities,  consequently  no  large  orchards 
have  been  planted  for  market  purposes,  and  with  many  the  value  of  fruit  is 
not  sufficiently  estimated,  even  for  their  own  use.  But  the  exertions  lat- 
terly made  by  pomologists  is  awakening  up  many  to  see  things  in  a  difl'er- 
ent  light  from  what  they  have  seen  them,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  orchards  will  be  planted  to  supply  distant  markets.  The  opening  of 
railroads  is  giving  access  to  markets  not  heretofore  available,  and  will  do 
much  to  promote  fruit-growing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  most  of  our  State  seems  well  adapted  to  the  g-rowth  of 
fruit  trees  ;  there  is,  however,  one  draw-back, — our  climate  is  so  unsteady 
in  the  spring.  Situated  as  much  of  the  State  is,  sloping  to  the  Alantic,  and 
within  the  influence  of  the  warm  air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  few  days  of 
wind  from  that  quarter  in  the  spring  pushes  vegetation  forward  and  causes 
early  bloom,  when  a  change  from  the  north-west  causes  frost,  and  sometimes 
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cuts  off  the  prospect  for  fruit  entirely.  The  more  hilly  parts  succeed  the 
best ;  there  vegetation  is  not  quite  so  early,  and  low  grounds  sometimes 
suffer  severely,  while  more  elevated  spots  are  uninjured.  The  whole  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  peach 
tree,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  superior  to  tLat  of  the  North.  In  the 
great  limestone  valley  the  peach  does  not  seem  to  succeed  so  well,  but 
here  the  apple  grows  finely.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  valley  there  is  an 
elevated  ridge  known  as  "  Apple  Pie  Ridge,"  so  called  from  the  success 
with  which  apples  grow  there.  New  York  and  other  cities  are  now  sup- 
plied in  part  from  eastern  Virginia,  in  peaches  and  early  fruits,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  business  will  be  extended,  as  quick  as  cheap  trans- 
portation is  opened.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  our  mountain  valleys  might 
not  produce  the  Newtown  Pippin,  for  example,  as  successfully  as  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  river  ;  we  can  find  as  good  soil  and  probably  about  the  same 
summer  temperature  ;  and  with  equal  cultivation,  we  ought  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful. My  acquaintance  with  northern  grown  fruit  is  not  extensive,  but 
I  have  seen  finer  specimens  of  Newtown  Pippins  grown  here  than  I  have 
ever  seen  North.  Energetic  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  have  commenced 
operations  in  different  parts,  and  their  success  will  stimulate  others,  so  that 
in  twenty-five  years  we  may  calculate  on  a  great  change  as  regards  fruit- 
ffrowino-  in  Viricinia. 
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BY    F.    HOLLICK,    M.  D.,    STATEN    ISLAND,    N.    Y. 

As  I  gave  you  last  year  an  account  of  my  experiments  with  the  new 
roots,  and  as  I  have  since  experimented  further,  I  thought  you  and  your 
readers  might  be  pleased  to  know  the  results. 

This  last  spring  I  divided  my  stock  of  roots  into  nearly  600  sets — most 
of  which  were  very  small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  division  being  pushed 
a  little  too  far  to  increase  the  number.  Most  of  these  sets  were  planted 
one  foot  apart,  each  way,  in  a  plot  of  ground  dug  three  spades  deep  the 
previous  fall,  and  with  well-rotted  manure  laid  in  the  trenches.  At  the 
time  of  planting  the  earth  was  only  loosened  up  one  spade  deep.  Time, 
23d  of  March. 

The  balance  of  the  sets  were  planted  in  ground  dug  equally  deep  at  the 
time  of  planting,  but  with  no  manure.  The  result  is  about  as  follows  : 
average  weight  from  each  set,  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  mostly  in 
single  roots  of  that  weight,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  roots  ; — the  pro- 
duct from  the  plot  not  manured  being  the  best !  Many  of  those  on  the 
manured  part  never  struck  below  the  first  layer  of  manure,  but  grew 
clubby,  or  in  bunches,  like  potatoes.  The  average  depth  to  which  those 
penetrated  which  seemed  to  grow  naturally,  was  two  feet  three  inches. 
From  this  any  one  can  calculate  the  product  per  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  quality,  I  can  only  say  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  potato,  or 
any  other  similar  vegetable,  and  should  alwaj^s  grow  it  if  only  as  a  luxury. 

The  sets,  as  before  remarked,  were  very  small,  and  probabl}^  on  that 
account  were  later  in  starting,  and  grew  afterwards  less  vigorously  ; 
excepting  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  they  scarcely  appeared  above  ground 
^till  the  first  week  in  June,  and  some  not  till  July. 
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As  an  experiment,  one  whole  root  was  planted,  which  weig-hed  one  pound, 
and  measured  twenty-three  inches  long.  It  was  stuck  upright  in  the  level 
ground,  and  the  earth  then  heaped  around  it  till  covered,  making  a  conical 
hill.  This  one  started  to  grow  at  once,  and  by  the  second  week  in  April 
had  thrown  up  a  vigorous  shoot  a  foot  high.  A  pole  twenty  feet  high  was 
placed  in  the  hill,  up  which  it  began  at  once  to  climb,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  reached  the  top,  and  soon  fell  over,  and  matted  together  in  a  thick 
mass  of  leaves  and  runners.  In  August,  it  was  covered  with  blossoms,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  I  hoped  for  seed.  In  place  of  seed,  however, 
the  blossoms  were  succeeded  by  small  tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
marrowfat  pea.  I  gathered  over  500  of  these,  and  lost  probably  two  or 
three  hundred  more,  from  this  one  plant. 

On  digging  this  root  up  in  the  fall,  I  found  proof  positive  that  the  Dios- 
corca  does  oiot  live,  and  continue  to  grow,  more  tlian  one  season.  The  old 
root  Vv'as  dead  and  withered,  but  from  it  had  grown  quite  a  bunch  of  other 
roots,  weighing  altogether  over  four  pounds. 

None  of  the  others,  from  the  small  sets,  bloomed  at  all,  but  produced 
abundance  of  tubers  in  the  axils,  though  nothing  like  to  the  whole  root. 
A  few  special  maniires  were  tried,  but  none  of  them  with  marked  effect 
except  wood  ashes.  The  row  to  which  this  was  applied  was  most  certainly 
the  best. 

The  result  has  shown  me  that  if  we  plant  sets  they  must  have  some 
bulk,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  root  to  plant  again  is  the  thin  end,  espe- 
cially if  it  have  the  very  top,  from  which  the  growth  begins  at  once.  The 
small  tubers,  from  the  axils,  are  perhaps  even  better  to  plant.  We  can, 
therefore,  consume  the  whole  of  the  roots,  excepting  the  thin  top  ends, 
which  make  good  sets,  and  thus  have  an  equal  number  of  sets  the  next  year 
again.  And  besides  this,  each  plant  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  tubers 
for  sets, — or,  as  in  the  case  of  my  large  one, — even  hundreds  of  them, 
each  one  of  wliich  will  serve  as  a  set  again.  In  point  of  propagating 
power,  therefore,  the  Dioscorea  is  all  we  could  wish. 

I  have  heard  of  results  equal  to  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  plant,  and 
of  roots  weighing  from  five  to  twelve  pounds  or  more,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  these.  And  here  let  me  remark,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  Dioscorea  is  in 
no  way  indebted  to  its  friends  and  introducers,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  for 
any  progress  it  may  have  made.  I  can  find  plenty  of  reported  results  from 
these  men,  which  look  very  encouraging,  but  no  details  of  the  process  by 
which  said  results  were  arrived  at.  The  gentleman  who  averaged  his 
twelve  pounds  to  the  plant,  says  it  was  done  hy  ordinary  cultivation.  This, 
however,  is  very  indefinite.  If  he  reads  the  Ilort'icidturist,  I  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  inform  rae,  and  other  readers,  what  he  means  by  ordinary  culti- 
vation. Wliat  kind  of  soil  did  he  plant  in  ?  Did  ho  manure  ?  and  if  so,  with 
what?  What  distance  did  he  plant  apart  ?  What  kind  of  sets  did  ho  use, 
and  what  time  did  he  plant?  There  must  have  been  something  very  difl^er- 
ent  in  his  treatment,  or  soil,  from  mine,  to  produce  such  different  results, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  that  difference  lies.  Gentlemen  with 
the  large  roots,  let  us  hear  from  you  how  it  was  done,  circtimstantially  ! 

I  am  much  pleased  witli  the  Dioscoref?  Batata,  and  are  very  desirous  of 
seeing  it  succeed.  Its  excellent  quality,  beautiful  appearance  when 
cooked,  and  perfect  hardihood  and  freedom  from  disease,  speak  strongly  in 
its  favor  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  at  present,  its  cultivation  is  not  so  success- 
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fill,  generally,  as  could  be  wislied,  although  it  possibly  may  become  so,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  it  will. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me,  through  j'our  columns,  plead  so  far  in 
its  favor  as  to  recommend  further  experiments,  in  different  ways,  and  in 
various  localities  ;  and  let  them  be  duly  set  forth,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  see  the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  this 
work  I  enclose  you  a  number  of  the  tubers,  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  distribute,  in  small  parcels  of  a  dozen  or  so,  to  different  points,  among 
those  of  your  correspondents  who  might  not  otherwise  get  them,  and  who 
will  carefully  and  honestly  experiment  with  them,  so  that  we  may  known 
the  result  next  year. —  [We  shall  be  most  happ}^  to  do  so. — Ed.] 

This  much  I  can  advise  :  plant  as  early  as  possible,  in  deeply  dug,  light 
soil  ;  keep  free  from  weeds,  and  let  them  grow  till  the  frost  kills  the  vines. 
Possibly  further  south,  where  the  season  is  longer,  they  may  do  much 
better  than  with  us.  But  mind,  when  digging  them  up,  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  root.     You  may  have  to  go  three  feet. 


ANOTHER   PLEASING    SCENE. 

BY  A.  W.  D.,   MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

N  addition  to  the  scene  so  well  engraved  in  3'our 
January  number,  I  send  another  from  "  Eustic  Adorn- 
ments." 

From  a  second  or  lower  terrace,  let  the  paths  lead 
^fiW  over  lawns  sprinkled  with  evergreens,  flower-beds, 
:^^.■  and  avenues  of  deciduous  trees.  Converge  the 
paths  so  that  every  slope  forms  a  separate  scene, 
complete  in  itself,  when  so  contemplated,  and  yet  forming  a  part  of  the 
whole. 


At  every  opening  point  of  the  shrubberies,  you  may  place  some  object  to 
arrest  the  eye  ;  a  statue,  a  pile  of  rock,  a  fine  lemon  tree  in  a  tub,  a  trained 
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pyrus,  01-  a  weeping  ash,  to  form  a  distinct  object  on  th  e  sward,  or  on  a 
iDorder  beyond  the  path.  A  fountain  added,  and  you  will  have  a  noble 
addition  to  your  home  scene.  Happy  those  who  have  declivities  like  those 
of  our  noble  Mont  Meal.  ' 
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|r^  I^^^HE  novelist  who  draws  his  characters  and  incidents 
\lf       wholly  from  imagination,  and   embellishes   his  tale 
with  the  creatures  of   a  vivid  brain,   acts  but  his 
part;  and   in  proportion  as  his  incidents  are  novel,  and  his 
recital  natural,  so  will  he  rank  in  the  world  of 
letters.     Even  the  modern  historian,  though  he 
write  for  the  sober  Anglo-Saxon,  and  describe 
the  manners  of  those  once  seated  on  the  British 
throne,  and  the  courtly  customs  of  the  age  which 
he  professes  to  portray,  may  occasionally  deco- 
rate his  pages  with  a  flight  of  fancy,  soaring  into 
the  imaginative  world,  plucking  here  and  there 
a  flower,  to  incorporate  in  the  wreath  which  he  is  weaving. 

Alas  !  that  a  single  blossom  should  bear  a  thorn,  or  that  the  historian,  in 
seeking  to  "  point  his  moral  or  adorn  his  tale,"  should  sometimes  tinge  the 
laurel  which  binds  the  brow  of  the  virtuous  and  venerated.  He,  whoever 
he  be,  who  writes  for  the  Horticulturist,  is  bound  by  sterner  editorial  rule, 
and  must  restrain  himself  within  a  narrower  sphere,  else  he  may  read  the 
expressive  admonition,  "  Arborator  should  confine  himself  to  facts  ;  mere 
speculation  is  not  suited  to  our  pages."  Enough  by  way  of  introduction  ; 
let  us  to  our  pencilings. 

On  a  day  towards  the  close  of  August,  1735,  there  were  assembled  a 
small  company  of  neighboring  gentry,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  England's 
aristocracy,  whose  broad  acres,  which  lay  around  the  baronial  mansion,  had 
been  transmitted  in  an  unbroken  line  since  the  daj's  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, given  in  reward  for  services  rendered  that  most  successful  fillibus- 
ter.  On  either  hand  was  evidence  of  refined  and  elevated  taste  ; — noble 
trees  with  widely-extended  arms,  the  growth  of  centuries  ;  statuary  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  house  ;  and  in  the  distance  herds  of  deer  are 
reposing  in  conscious  security,  or  feeding  on  the  emerald  grass,  so  peculiar 
to  the  English  landscape.  The  mansion  itself  was  of  varied  order  and 
irregular  outline,  indicating,  as  was  the  fact,  its  erection  at  several  widely 
separated  periods  ;  on  one  of  the  gables  could  be  observed,  in  distinct 
figures,  1560,  showing  that  it,  at  least,  had  been  erected  during  the  reign 
of  England's  virgin  queen.  Another  gable,  which  bore  the  date  1630,  with 
a  0,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  rude  brick  work,  told  clearly  of  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  and  that  the  baron  of  that  generation  was  a  gallant  cavalier. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  guests  had  been  invited  had  been  discussed  with 
the  hearty  good  will  of  English  country  gentlemen,  and  the  dessert,  which 
principally  consisted  of  the  various  fruits  of  the  season,  had  with  the 
removal  of  the  cloth  been  placed  upon  the  table — the  signal  for  freer  con 
versation  than  had  been  permitted  by  the  severer  duti(;s  which  had  preceded 
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With  our  limited  notes  it  is  difficult  to  determine  all  the  topics  of  their 
"table  talk  ;"  we  be  may  sure,  however,  it  was  not  of  steam,  either  as  applied 
to  arts  or  navigation  ;  it  was  not  of  railroads,  with  the  engine  snorting  and 
puffing  in  its  onward  course  ;  nor  was  it  of  the  electric  telegraph,  rivaling 
the  lightning's  speed,  and  binding  together  the  extremes  of  earth  by  an 
attenuated  thread,  more  potent  than  all  the  cables  of  the  world.  Such 
probably  would  be  among  the  topics  at  the  present  day,  for  they  were  men 
of  cultivated  minds,  alive  to  every  subject  of  public  interest  ;  but  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  the  great  book  of  natural  science  and  of  physics 
had  been  but  partially  unfolded.  It  is  true  man's  wonderful  discovery  was 
made  ;  the  philosopher  of  Wootsthorpe  had  already  given  to  the  world,  in 
his  Principia,  the  result  of  his  profoundest  calculations  ;  perhaps  these  w^ere 
among  the  subjects  of  discussion  : — or  they  may  have  been  of  literature  : 
the  stars  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith,  and  of  Garrick,  had  not  yet  risen,  and 
Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett,  were  still  almost  unknown, — but  the 
great  delineator  of  man's  feelings,  impulses,  and  passions,  had  lived,  and 
though  dead  had  left  behind  his  immortal  record  ;  and  a  glorious  galaxy, 
among  whom  Addison  and  Steele  shone  brightly,  had  shed  its  lustre  on 
English  letters.  It  is  an  axiom  ever  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  that 
kindred  spirits  congregate,  and  they  who  now  there  met  together  were  not 
mere  country  squires,  boasting  of  the  performance  of  their  horses,  or  their 
hounds.  The  conversation  was,  however,  principally  on  rural  affairs — 
crops,  tillage,  trees — of  the  latter,  not  only  with  reference  to  ornament,  but 
utility  as  well.  The  Fir,  since  generally  known  as  the  Scotch,  (though  it 
has  no  special  claim  to  be  thus  designated,  being  indigenous  to  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,j  had  but  recently  been  prominently  introduced  to  public 
notice,  and  tens  of  thousands  were  being  that  day  planted  on  untillable 
steeps  and  rocky  hill-sides,  that  yielded  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  to  the 
sheep  which  rambled  over  them.  It  is  this  tree  of  which  Churchill  wrote  in 
in  ecstatic  praise,  many  years  after  that  in  which  our  company  was  assem- 
bled : 

"  The  pine  of  mountain  race, 
The  fir — the  Scotch  fir  never  out  of  place." 

and  Scott,  at  a  still  later  day  : 

"  And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky." 

The  White  Pine  of  America,  named  in  England,  Weymouth,  in  honor  of 
him  at  whose  estate  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  great  quantities  were  being 
planted,  had  been  but  lately  imported,  and  from  the  description  of  its  noble 
size  in  its  native  soil,  was  dividing  attention  with  the  fir.  A  spirited  com- 
parison of  their  respective  merits  was  made  by  the  part}^  present,  some 
claiming  the  larger  share  for  the  fir,  others  maintaining,  on  the  authority  of 
travelers  in  the  colonies,  the  superior  merit  of  the  pine  :  experience,  the 
only  true  test,  has  demonstrated  the  correcter  judgment  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  tree  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  as  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Britain,  and  which  at  this  day  clothes  untold  acres,  yielding  almost  bound- 
less wealth  to  the  descendents  of  the  men  whose  foresight  had  thus  made 
fruitful  heretofore  barren  wastes.     The  scions  of  the  age  of  which  we  wa-ite  ) 
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are  now  stately  trees,  or  as  is  the  case  with  many — afloat — component  parts 
of  England's  mighty  navy  and  commercial  marine.  As  the  conversation 
which  we  have  attempted  to  relate  was  still  in  progress,  one  of  the  com- 
pany suddenly  exclaimed,  "the  Post!  the  Post!"  as  the  echo  of  a  horn 
sounded  over  the  neighboring  hills ;  not  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive, 
careering  onward,  alike  indifferent  to  hill  and  dale,  but  the  postboy's 
twanging  horn,  which,  heard  but  once  a  week,  was  an  event  of  moment  : 

"  News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back." 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  first  sound,  the  slender  mail  had  been  assorted  at 
the  village  hostelry,  and  whilst  the  company  were  still  at  table,  the  butler 
entered  and  presented  to  his  master  a  packet  of  letters,  one  of  which  from  its 
cramped  inscription  was  recognized  as  from  a  far  distant  correspondent  : 
breaking'  the  seal,  as  he  apologized  for  the  breach  of  etiquette,  it  proved  to 
be  as  he  had  anticipated,  from  his  American  friend  John  Bartram,  with  a 
list  of  seeds  and  natural  curiosities,  collected  by  him  at  the  request  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  and  announcing  that  the  whole  had 
been  forwarded  from  Philadelphia  by  the  "good  ship  Carolina,  Captain 
Duncan."  A  note  which  accompanied  the  transatlantic  letter  was  from  Dr. 
Collinson,  of  London,  a  distinguished  man  of  his  age,  and  mutual  friend  to 
the  parties,  informing  the  recipient  that  the  Carolina  had  reached  her  wharf,, 
and  that  the  package  would  be  duly  forwarded.  Joy  beamed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  host,  who  was  a  devoted  lover  of  nature,  collecting  speci- 
mens from  every  land,  and  as  he  cut  a  luscious  Virgalieu  which  lay  before 
him,  carefully  preserved  the  seed  in  the  letter,  saying  as  he  did  so,  they 
should  go  to  his  Quaker  friend  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  next  package  sent 
him  in  exchange  for  his  American  contribution.      ******* 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  bound  with  us  over  a  period  of  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  accompany  us  to  a  romantic  spot  on  the  winding  Schuylkill.  In 
front  flows  the  quiet  stream,  with  an  occasional  shallop  lazily  borne  onward 
by  the  tide.  We  get  but  an  imperfect-view  of  the  pleasant  scene,  obscured 
by  the  dense  foliage  of  rare  old  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  which 
overhang  the  lawn.  In  the  rear  is  a  cottage  of  primitive  architecture, 
embowered  by  ivy — one  stone  alone  is  visible,  carefully  screened  from  even 
the  classic  ivy's  touch,  by  the  hand  of  reverent  affection.  On  it  we  discern 
an  inscription,  which  at  a  clearer  view  reads  thus, — 


"  Tis  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  One  by  nie  adored. 


John  Bartram,  1770. 


Under  a  tree  near  by,  furnished  with  rustic  seats,  is  a  family  group — the 
principal  figures  are  two  venerable  men,  who  from  a  similarity  of  figure 
and  expression,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  are  brothers.  Both  have  reached  the 
patriarchal  age,  but  their  eyes  still  beam  with  intelligence,  and  benevolence 
is  impressed  upon  their  countenances — evidently  they  are  at  peace  with 
themselves,  and  all  mankind  ; — their  creed,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  simple 
distich  on  the  tablet. 

Near  them  are  others,  members  of  an  attached  and  devoted  family.  We 
may  not  more  fully  draw  aside  the  veil  which  screens  from  outward  gaze 
this  happy  company.  The  venerated  men  are  John  and  William  Bartram, 
sons  of  John,  the  elder  botanist  ;  they  and  the  more  youthful  persons  of  the 
, group,  are  partaking  of  the  product  of  the  Virgalieu,  to   which  we  have 
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alluded.  The  givei-  was  Lord  Petre,  and  the  pear  now  known  and  culti- 
vated throug-hout  both  hemispheres,  as  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Petre, 
was  reared  from  seed  sent  to  America  in  1735.  *  *  *  At  the  quaint 
old  village  of  Darby,  which,  while  all  else  has  changed,  stands  as  it  did  a 
century  ago,  is  a  meeting  house  at  Friends,  where  Fox  had  preached,  and 
perhaps  Penn  had  worshiped  ;  around  are  numerous  hollows,  once  hillocks, 

where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Here  the  venerable  Bartrams,  father  and  sons,  repose  ;  no 

"  Storied  urn  or  animated  bust  " 

indicates  the  hallowed  spot  ;  they  sleep  beside  their  ancestors,  and  near  by 
wliere  their  lives  were  so  happily  spent.  The  Petre  pear  tree  itself  has 
survived  them  all,  and  still-stands  at  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden.     *     * 

Again  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  take  a  bound,  not  so  great  as  tlie  former, 
but  one  of  forty  years — we  shall  carry  him  back  to  the  same  delightful  spot 
on  the  meandering  Schuylkill.  The  city  in  the  distance  seems  not  half  so 
far,  telling  of  its  wonderful  expansion.  The  floating  bridge,  once  a  roman- 
tic feature,  has  disappeared,  and  the  iron  rail  passes  over  grounds  sacred  to 
nature,  but  scarcely  harms  them,  sunken  below  the  surrounding-  surface. 
The  trees  which  we  last  saw  are  still  there,  increased  in  growth,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  not  a  branch  permitted 
to  be  harmed — shrubs  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  still,  as 
then,  adorn  the  grounds,  and  the  old  house  with  its  pious  inscription  stands 
as  before,  embowered  in  ivy,  an  endearing  monument  of  the  simple-minded 
man  who  built  it  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  same  estate  has  been  erected 
a  modern  Italian  mansion,  and  grounds  once  devoted  to  tillage  are  now- 
decorated  by  the  hand  of  taste.  Strangers  it  is  true  tread  the  lawn  and 
thread  the  umbrageous  avenues,  but  if  strangers,  they  appreciate  the  place, 
and  have  the  heart  to  beautify.  Long-  may  the  venerated  grounds  be  held 
by  such  worthy  hands  ;  long-  may  "their  posterity  enjo}-  the  treasure  so 
justly  prized  ;  and  when,  in  the  mutations  of  all  earthly  possessions,  they 
are  called  upon  to  relinquish  it  to  others,  may  they  be  as  happy  in  their 
successor  as  have  been  the  family  of  Bartram.  L, 
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Few  circumstances  excite  the  surprise  of  observers  more  than  the  pro- 
duction of  one  flower  by  the  interior  of  another.  And  yet  there  is  no  pre- 
ternatural phenomenon  more  easily  explained  M'hen  the  true  nature  of  a 
flower  is  understood.  That  curious  apparatus,  with  its  panoply  of  brilliant 
colors,  its  transparency,  its  fragrance,  and  the  important  special  duties 
confided  to  it  by  nature,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  science,  merel}''  a  collection  of 
leaves  in  a  transformed  condition,  and  is  itself  but  a  branch  stunted  in  its 
growth. 

The  truth  of  this  theory  is  proved  by  the  following  circumstances  more 
especially  :  1.  That  every  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  flower,  however  unlike 
a  leaf,  will  occasionally,  in  the  presence  of  disturbing  influences,  become  a 
mere  leaf  ;  2,  that  that  peculiar  property  of  forming  a  bud,  or  rudimentary 
branch,  in  the  axil,  which  is  an  especial  attribute  of  a  leaf,  also  belongs  to 
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the  parts  of  which  a  flower  consists  ;  3,  that  the  floral  organs  stand  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  ordinary  leaves  upon  an  ordinary'  stunted 
branch,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  rosette  of  a  Houseleek  {Semjyervivum  ^) 
and  4,  that  a  flower  will  occasionally  grow  into  a  branch  leaving  its  petals 
at  the  base- 

The  first  is  illustrated  by  the  green-flowered  primroses,  proliferous  plan- 
tains, and  those  Potentillas  whose  flowers  become  in  hot  weather  tufts,  or 
rosettes,  of  leaves.  The  second  by  little  branches  shooting  up  from  among 
the  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  pear  tree,  which  will  occasionally  form 
two  or  three  little  pears  in  its  inside,  each  of  which  is  traceable  to  the  axil 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  floral  parts,  and  by  the  common  occurrence  of 
a  brood  of  little  roses,  starting  np  from  among  the  petals  of  a  common 
rose.  The  third  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  the  rosette  of  the 
Houseleek  with  a  double  Camellia,  a  double  Ranunculus,  or  a  double  Anem- 
one. Of  the  fourth  we  have  instances  in  pears  and  apples  producing  a 
branch  from  their  centre,  and  in  roses. 

In  all  these  instances  the  secrets  of  floral  structure  are  revealed  by  acci- 
dent to  the  eye  of  intelligence.  Nor  have  artists  failed  to  profit  by  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  carvings  and  scroll  work  of  the  sculptor  and  the  architect. 
Even  the  curious  fact  that  one  flower  will  grow  out  of  another  has  been 
seized  upon  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  points  of  separation 
of  branches,  and  this  in  a  manner  which,  however  conventional,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  true  forms  of  Natui'e. 

Nowhere,  however,  has  the  tendency  of  one  flower  to  give  birth  to  an- 
other been  shown  in  a  more  unexpected  manner  than  in  the  case  here  illus- 
trated. In  the  aquarium  at  Syon  House,  it  was  observed,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  the  beautiful  water  lily  called  Nymplim  Devoniensis,  had  produced  a 
flower  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  another  lily  like  itself,  hanging  grace- 
fully at  the  end  of  another  stalk. 

When  flowers  thus  become  proliferous,  it  usually  happens  that  the  whole 
central  system  lengthens,  as  is  shown  in  the  rose,  the  metamorphosed 
branch  merely  reverting  to  its  original  condition  and  lengthening  by  the 
point,  always  represented  by  the  centre  of  the  flower.  But  in  this  instance 
the  mode  was  changed,  and  the  new  flower  with  its  stalk  proceeded  directly 
from  the  axil  or  base  of  one  of  the  stamens,  as  is  seen  in  figure  A,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  flower  rather  magnified.  The  Nymphsea  there- 
fore belongs  to  the  examples  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  second  of  the 
four  classes  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  yet  on  record. 

But  the  disturbance  of  the  natural  condition  of  this  water  lily  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  production  of  a  second  flower.  On  the  contrary,  it 
extended  to  the  innermost  organs,  and  forced  the  very  stigmas  to  grow  up 
into  small  green  leaves,  folded  up,  as  they  always  are,  in  the  young  bud. 
Two  instances  of  the  kind  are  shown  in  figure  A. 

This  monstrosity,  for  a  monster  it  is,  serves  to  illustrate  a  very  important 
truth  which  those  who  ai-e  engaged  in  works  of  decorative  art  should  never 
lose  sight  of.  Any  amount  of  departure  from  the  strict  forms  of  plant- 
objects  is  allowable  in  a  conventional  mode  of  representation,  provided 
that  departure  is  consistent  with  the  rules  by  which  is  regulated  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plants  to  be  represented.  Those  rules  constitute  the  theory 
structure  which  every  decorative  artist  ought  to  understand  thoroughly  ;  1 
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and  the  case  before  us  shows  how  it  may  be  applied  in  one  direction  wliich 
was  perhaps  very  little  expected.  Flowers  may  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
flowers,  with  perfect  propriety,  when  the  exigencies  of  art  demand  it  ; 
although  leaves  cannot  be  made  to  grow  out  of  leaves  without  violating 
the  first  principles  of  vegetable  structure,  and  thus  offending  the  educated 
eye  by  the  production  of  that  which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  truth  or 
possibility. —  Gardener'' s  Chronicle. 
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The  May-Apple,  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  United  States,  is 
a  well-known  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost 
every  moist  and  shady  woods,  often  in  dense  patches,  propagated  by  its 
creeping  root. 

This  form  of  root  is  called  a  rhizoma,  considered  rather  as  a  stem  under 
ground,  and  is  the  part  used  medicinally — most  active  after  the  leaves  have 
withered  in  the  fall  ;  the  leaves  are  not  eaten  by  cattle,  and  are  reputed  as 
being  poisonous.  Though  called  May-Apple,  the  fruit  never  ripens  before 
July,  and  is  found  also  until  late  in"  September.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
much  like  the  fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis  ;  according  to  Dr.  Grifiith,  it  also 
resembles  it  in  outline  :  to  some  palates,  its  peculiar  taste  is  quite  agree- 
able, and  it  may  be  eaten  freely  with  impunity. 

Its  dried  and  powdered  root  is  extensively  used,  and  enters  into  various 
recipes,  under  the  name  of  "  Mandrake."  It  has,  besides,  other  local  names, 
such  as  Ptaccoon-berry,  Yellow-berry,  Wild  and  ground  Lemon,  Pecan,  &c.' 
Our  Pennsylvania  Germans  call  it  Bush-Apfel  (wood-apple),  while  the 
European  Germans  call  it  Enten  fuss  (duck's-foot),  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  webbed  feet  of  a  duck  ;  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
being  centrally  attached,  is  called  a  peltate  leaf  Thus  we  have  the  signifi- 
cant scientific  name  compounded  from  the  Greek,  for  foot  and  leaf  for  its 
generic  term,  and  the  character  of  its  attachment  for  the  specific  name,  viz  : 
I* odopliyllum  peltatum. 

These  hard  names  are  frequently  objected  to,  yet  it  is  much  better  to 
have  a  proper  name,  recognized  in  every  language  by  men  of  ordinary 
education,  than  the  arbitrary  and  numerous  local  terms  so  perplexing.  For 
instance  :  in  "Dr.  Beach's  American  Practice,"  of  1848,  p.  667,  he'calls  it 
"  Mandrake,"  and  figures  a  reproduced  cut  of  the  Podojyhyllum  Montana, 
a  questionable  species  described  by  Rafinesque,  and  also  figured  in  "  Grif- 
fith's Medical  Botany,"  p.  117  ;  thus  giving  an  erroneous  figure  and  an 
objectionable  name,  since  the  "  Mandrake  "  is  a  name  appropriated  for  ages 
past  to  the  "  Mandi-agora,"  a  species  of  Atropa,  about  which  the  most  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  by  some  of  the  older  authors,  (See  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopa;dia  of  Plants,  p.  154-5.) 

In  the  "  American  Cattle  Doctor,"  by  G.   II.   Dadd,   M.  D.,  published   by 
A.  0.  Moore,  1858,  p.  112,  is  the  following  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Pleuro- 
pneumonia^ or  when  cows  are  attacked  with  a  slight  cough. 
R- 


Powdered  Golden  Seal,  (lonio.)  1  tahle-sponnful. 
"        "MmdraNe,"  (relaxant.;  2  teasiiooiiui's. 
"        Lobelia,  (anti-spasmodic.)  1  teaspoonlnl 

Slippery  Kim.  or  Mallows,  (  uhrlcaling  )  1  table-spoon.''ul. 
Hyssop  tea,  (  liaplioretic,)  1  gallon. 


(/ 
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PODuPHVLLUJI   PB.LTATUM. 


Strain  the  tea,  mix  tlie  ingredients,  and  give  a  quart  every  two  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  inject  half  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  lobelia  and 
ginger  each,  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.     The  remedy  is  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  extended  recapitulation  of  the 
numerous  recipes  into  which  the  May-Apple  root  is  introduced.  I  give  the 
foregoing  as  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  proper  names, 
when  dabbling  in  curatives.  True,  what  is  there  in  a  name  ?  "  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" — or  something  like  it,  was  said  by 
Shakspeare.  Yet,  to  give  a  dose  of  corrosive  suhlbnate  instead  of  calomel, 
because  both  are  compounded  of  mercury  and  chlorine,  would  not  answer  ; 
and  hence  a  correct  knowledge  of  names  and  properties  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Newman  recommends  the  following  for  a  good  and  efficient 
purgative  : 

Take  of  powdered  May-Apple  (root)  one  ounce. 

"  "  Cream  of  Tartar      "        " 

"  "  Spearmint,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly  ;  dose,  a  teaspoonful.      This  is  to  be  given  when  purging 
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is  required  in  fevers.  Some  authors  say  that  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  is  a  dose.  The  late  United  States  Dispensatory  recommends 
twenty  grains  for  an  active  purge. 

This  discrepancy  arises  from  a  difference  in  collecting  the  root,  since 
they  are  difficult  to  find  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  (unless  the  spot  is 
marked  ;)  collectors  take  them  up  while  still  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  supply 
the  shops,  being  then  conspicuous  and  readily  seen. 

"  An  extract  is  also  made,  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  extract  of 
Jalap — dose  from  five  to  fifteen  grains." —  United  States  Dispensatory . 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  resin,  when  pure,  is  white,  and  purges  actively 
in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  ;  this  is  the  podophyllum^  with  which  a 
country  quack,  a  few  years  ago,  came  nigh  unto  purging  one  of  his 
patients  "  beyond  Jordan." 

I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  great  diflSculty  systematic  botanists  have 
met  with,  in  assigning  to  our  May-Apple  its  true  position.  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
appends  it  to  his  Berberals,  because  its  affinity  is  close  to  that  of  Jeffer- 
sonia  Diphilla,  also  a  single  species,  dedicated  by  Prof.  Barton  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  ;  this  is  the  celebrated  rheumatism  root  of  Ohio,  the  anthers  of 
which  are  valvular,  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Berberry  familj".  However, 
it  also  resembles  in  its  habits  our  Blood  root  plant,  quite  as  much,  or  rather 
more,  than  it  does  the  May-Apple. 

Dr.  Lindley  says  its  affinity  is  more  nearly  with  the  Crowfoot  tribe,  and 
maintains  that  "  the  main  distinction  between  the  Berberries  and  Crowfoots 
consists  in  the  recurved  anther  valves  of  the  former  ;  and  as  Podophyllum 
has  not  such  valves,  it  must  go  to  Crowfoots^ 

Dr.  Lindley  again  says  :  "  that  the  Crowfoots  differ  from  Dilleniads  in  the 
%cant  of  an  aril,  a  deciduous  calyx,  &c."  But  it  happens  that  our  May-Apples 
have  arilled  seeds,  as  first  shown  by  Prof.  Torry,  in  his  "  Flora  of  New  York, 
(State),"  Vol.  I,  p.  35,  and  a  deciduous  calyx  ;  also.  Prof.  Alphonse  de  Can- 
dolle  attaches  great  generic  value  to  the  arillus  ;  all  things  considered,  it 
comes  as  near  to  our  custard  apple,  commonly  called  papato^  in  its  pulpi- 
arilled  seeds,  deciduous  calyx,  two-ranked  petals,  extrorse  anthers,  nume- 
rous ovules,  &c.  I  have  even  traced  faint  outlines  of  the  rumination  on 
thoroughly  ripened  seeds,  approximating  still  more  closely  to  the  papaw. 
Yet,  I  will  not  enter  the  list  with  men  of  the  known  ability  of  Prof.  A.  Graj'" 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lindley,  by  giving  a  contrary  opinion. 

Though  one  species  only  is  recognized  generally,  yet,  according  to  Dr. 
Gray,  there  is  one  found  in  the  Nepaul  Mountains,  which  has  but  six 
stamens, — the  Podophyllum  hexandria;  this,  and  because  the  "  nandina,^^  to 
which  latter  the  same  objection  in  not  having  valvular  anthers  would 
obtain  with  equal  force,  and  not  objected  to  by  Lindley,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, retains  nandina  among  his  Berberals,  also,  has  no  doubt  decided  Dr. 
Gray  in  his  opinion,  which  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Dr. 
Lindley. 

To  close  harmoniously,  allow  me  to  quote  from  Stillingfleet : 

"  Would  you  both  please  and  be  instructed  too, 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining,  to  subdue ; 
Hear  every  man  upon  his  favorite  theme, 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  yon  seem, 
The  lowest  genius  will  afford  some  light, 
Or  give  a  hint  that  had  escaped  your  sight. 
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The  annexed  representation  of  a  house  was  taken  by  an  amateur  daguer- 
reotypist  at  our  request,  to  exhibit  a  tasteful  structure  of  stone,  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  family  requiring'  "  all  the  comforts."  It  has 
been  erected  lately  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  principal  cities,  and  is 
esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  a  perfect  house.  The  inside  divisions  will 
easily  present  themselves,  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  different  tastes. 
The  jJorte  cochere  is  admirably  situated  ;  you  drive  through  it  to  the  stables, 
concealed  by  hedges. 

A  pleasing  writer  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  December  last,  who,  by  the  way, 
devotes  several  pages  to  Mr.  Vaux's  work  on  cottages,  pro  and  con,  dis- 
cusses the  impossibility  of  our  being  happy  anywhere^  and  declares,  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  scenery  amid  which  a  man  lives,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  lives,  have  a  vast  deal  to  do  in  making  him  what  he  is.     Life 


in  itself  is  a  neutral  thing,  colorless  and  tasteless  ;  it  takes  its  color  and  its 
flavor  from  the  scenes  amid  which  we  lead  it.  It  is  like  water,  which  exter- 
nal influences  may  make  the  dirtiest  or  cleanest,  the  bitterest  or  sweetest, 
of  all  things.  Life,  character,  feeling,  are  things  greatly  dependent  on 
external  influences  ;  only  stolid  people  are  not  affected  by  the  scenes  in 
which  they  live."  We  all  remember  the  little  child  in  Wordsworth's  poem, 
expressing  a  decided  preference  for  one  place  in  the  country  over  another, 
which  appeared  to  have  greater  attractions  ;  and  who,  when  pressed  for 
his  reasons,  did,  after  much  reflection,  fix  upon  a  single  fact  as  the  cause  of 
his  preference  : — 
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"  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock  ; 
And  that's  the  reason  why." 

He  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  happier  people,  or  people  who 
appeared  more  thoroughly  enviable,  than  those  who  have  been  building  a 
pretty  residence  in  the  country."  If,  then,  this  is  a  source  of  happiness, 
and  external  influences  are  of  great  import,  it  is  well  to  select  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  build  your  mansion  with  taste. 


TKOP^OLUM    SMITHII. 

Sent  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  from  Peru.     A  climbing  annual,  with  smooth 
dark  green  five-lobed  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side.     The  flowers 


grow  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  very  long  stalks,  are  bright 
orange  red,  with  the  petals  divided  at  the  edge  into  bristle-pointed  teeth. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  species,  which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivat- 
ed than  it  is. — Horticultural  JSociety^s  Journal. 
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BY  WM.  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

HY  is  Horticulture  not  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  ? — Horticulturist 
of  January,  1859. 

These  institutions  claim  an  age  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  cotemporary  with  that  of  its  settlement.  The 
common  schools,  it  seems,  from  authentic  records,  were 
designed  for  the  common  people, — farmers  and  mechanics, 
on  whom,  in  those  early,  erring,  though  we  doubt  not,  honest 
days,  it  was  considered  folly  to  expend  money  for  an  education,  beyond 
teaching  "to  read,  write^  and  cypher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three."  If  occa- 
sionally a  lad  broke  over  these  bounds,  after  any  course  of  perseverance, 
he  was'  knighted  "  a  smart  scholar^''  fit  to  send  to  college  ;  or,  if  he  chose 
the  less  assuming  path  of  making  himself  useful,  he  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  town, — selectman,  or,  perchance,  representative 
to  the  great  and  general  court.  In  those  days,  strong  arms  were  considered 
the  main  essential  to  make  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  for  heavy  forests  were 
to  be  cleared,  and  when  these  were  removed,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
plough  and  sow,  or  plant  and  hoe,  in  order  to  insure  great  crops. 

Horticulture,  in  those  days,  received  but  very  limited  attention.  The 
emigrant  took  seeds  of  the  apple,  pear  and  peach,  from  the  old  homestead, 
and  planted  them  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  one,  and  the  trees  that 
sprung  from  these,  without  grafting  and  almost  without  pruning,  formed 
their  early  orchards,  whose  fruit  was  so  superior  to  none  at  all,  they  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  improve  it.  The  smaller  fruits  were  so  liberally 
furnished  through  the  spontaneous  fertility  of  the  soil,  that,  had  art  offered 
its  aid  in  multiplying  or  improving  them,  nature  perhaps  would  have 
laughed  at  the  mockery.  Consequently,  the  demands  of  horticulture  as  a 
science  were  not  known,  and  its  future  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  educational  institutions  of  our  country 
were  established.  Probably  no  one  anticipated,  in  that  day,  the  first 
shadowing  forth  of  the  intellectual  results  that  are  brought  into  action  now 
for  the  improvement  and  general  culture  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
Of  course  it  was  not  strange,  that  in  this  primitive  age  of  dark  forest  and 
fruitful  fields,  that  the  mysterious  beauties  of  horticultural  science  were 
not  unfolded  in  the  common  school. 

Academies  were  but  a  stepping-stone  between  the  common  school  and 
the  college,  and  their  students  consisted  mainly  of  those  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  latter,  or,  by  a  shorter  cut,  fitting  themselves  for  the  studies  of 
what  then,  very  mistakenly  to  be  sure,  were  dubbed  '  the  learned  profes- 
sions.^^ Of  course  they  had  renounced  physical  labor  for  the  absorbing 
occupations  of  mind,  and  the  ever  fresh  and  instructive  lessons  of  nature 
were,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  neglected  for  the  drier,  though  then  con- 
sidered all-important  and  absorbing  studies  of  ancient  languages.  They 
held  no  sympathy  with  the  rural  arts,  and  the  unsophisticated  charms  of 
nature  were  passed  by,  unheeded  and  unknown. 
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Colleges  were  founded  for  the  more  direct  and  specific  purpose  of  fitting 
young  men  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profession  ;  each  of 
which  then,  as  now,  owed  an  importance,  from  their  direct  relation  to  the 
wants  of  the  masses,  which  could  not  be,  and  wisely  was  not,  overlooked. 
Then,  however,  as  now,  it  could  not  in  ordinary  cases  be  expected,  that 
young  men  who  chose  an  occupation  in  rural  life,  should  go  through  a  col- 
lege course.  An  amount  of  time  was  required,  and  an  expense,  beyond  the 
means  of  most  young  men,  even  if  their  inclination  had  led  them  to  such 
a  course. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, the  claims  of  rural  science  were  dropped, — partly,  it  maybe,  from  the 
ignorance  or  apathy  of  the  stei'n  cultivators  of  the  soil, — essentiallj^,  by  the 
founders  and  managers  of  these  institutions,  by  placing  the  prize  of  intel- 
lectual progress  and  intellectual  honor  beyond  their  reach. 

In  the  progress  of  events  we  feel  our  wants  increasing,  and  as  the  means 
to  favor  the  object  accumulate,  a  more  refined  and  elevating  study  is  sought 
after.  When  the  forest  has  passed  away,  the  log  house  soon  disappears, 
and  a  more  congenial  dwelling  arises  on  its  sitfi.  The  crabbed  seedling 
apple,  the  choke  pear,  and  wild  plum,  are  soon  found  to  be  like  the  lean 
kine  of  old — a  something  that  devours  the  land  without  growing  fat  them- 
selves, or  permitting  anything  else  to  be  benefited  by  them.  The  taste,  the 
health,  and  consequent  comfort,  then,  requires  something  better.  The  apple 
must  be  firmer,  and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor, — the  pear  must  be  more  melt- 
ing,— the  peach  must  blush  deeply  and  drop  in  melting  sweetness  from  the 
tree  that  has  the  place  of  one  vfhose  diy  and  tasteless  fruit  proclaimed  the 
stock  on  which  it  grew  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  The  grape  must  be 
improved  in  quality,  and  hang  its  fragi^ant  clusters  along  every  wall  and 
over  every  dwelling  in  the  land.  Flowers,  too, — those  beneficent  gifts  of 
the  Creator, — must  have  a  place,  and  be  spread  around  to  beautify  the 
garden  and  the  lawn. 

Can  all  this,  a  moiety  of  man's  legitimate  wants,  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  help  of  science  ? 

Where  then  shall  we  get  our  information  ?  Why  is  horticulture  not  one 
of  the  branches  taught  in  our  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  ? 
We  believe  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  some  of  our  colleges  to  have 
departments  of  this  kind,  but  somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  if  the  inquiry  were  to  be  made,  What  will  our  colleges  do 
for  the  benefit  of  horticultural  science,  as  we  need  it  practically  demon- 
strated ?  we  should  have  but  little  hope  or  expectation  of  their  ever  doing 
much.  IVhat  have  they  ever  done  f  We  admit  some  of  their  ofiicers  have 
planted  trees  and  flowers  for  their  own  gratification,  and  some  have  written 
beautifully  in  praise  of  these  things  ;  but  who  has  ever  seen  the  president 
or  professor  of  an  American  college  open  its  doors,  and  heard  them  say  to 
the  young  cultivators  of  the  land.  We  see  that  you  admire  the  beauty  of  our 
fruits  and  fragrance  of  our  flowers, — come  inhere,  though  ours  is  a  different 
sphere  ;  and  if  we  cannot  teach  you  how  to  raise  the  like  ourselves,  we  have 
a  brother  professor  of  this  particular  department,  who  will  teach  you  by 
illustration,  and  at  a  rate  to  which  you  cannot  object ;  for  the  State  aided  us 
by  her  funds,  in  our  infancy,  and  now,  by  a  wise  arrangement,  and  with  all 
gratitude  for  past  favors,  we  arc  willing  to  give  her  sons  a  more  universal 
aid,  in  a  high  and  noble  profession.     And  who  has  ever  known  a  solitary 
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college  in  all  our  hroad  republic^  to  confer  its  humblest  honors  on  one,  only 
one,  cultivator  of  the  soil,  however  learned  he  may  have  been. 

Is  not  the  why  in  their  case  sufficiently  explained  to  allow  the  inquirer  to 
imagine  the  rest  ?  We  fear  our  sons  will  have  to  draw  their  instruction 
from  other  sources  than  our  colleges,  in  these  matters,  or  never  be  very 
wise  in  them. 

Seeing  these  things  are  so,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  if  the  cultiva- 
tors of  American  soil  are  ever  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  institutions  as 
their  rightful  merit  demands,  and  as  their  dignity  requires,  they  must 
throw  themselves  on  their  reserved  and  lawful  rights,  and  establish  colleges 
of  their  own.  Happily  the  cultivators  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan,  have  made  an  earnest  move  in  this  matter,  the  latter  State  already 
having  an  Agricultural  College  in  successful  operation,  and  the  former  one 
nearly  or  quite  so.  Why  should  not  evei'y  State  have  them  ?  Law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  have  their  institutions,  and  the  public  purse  has  been  liberally 
opened  for  their  endowment  and  support.  Are  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural science  any  less  important,  or  less  intricate  than  these  ?  Is  the  intel- 
lect of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  any  way  inferior  or  more  unworthy  of 
improvement  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Will  consequences  less  conducive 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  human  family  result  from  an  educated  and 
enlightened  system  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries  these  will  bring,  than  from  enlightened  lawyers  and  physicians  ? 
Are  the  class  engaged  in  earth  culture  born  with  minds  less  susceptible  of 
expansion  than  those  of  other  men,  and  are  the  pleasures  of  science  less  a 
luxury  to  them  ? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  then  we  knights  of  the 
soil  have  stood  in  the  back-ground  long  enough,  and  it  will  be  to  our  shame 
to  remain  there  another  year.  We  must  have  our  peculiar  institutions  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  that  has  taxed  us  so  long  for  the 
support  of  colleges,  must  extend  her  inght  hand  in  our  behalf ;  and  the  col- 
leges that  have  urged  their  claims  so  loiig  and  strongly  upon  us,  and  never 
called  in  vain,  must  hold  up  until  our  colleges  take  an  honorable  stand  by 
their  side.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions be  honorably  sustained.  Then,  and  not  before,  shall  we  partake  of 
the  equality  and  freedom  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God 
entitle  us. 

[Mr.  Bacon  writes  forcibly  in  a  good  cause.  At  present  the  teachers  of 
youth,  as  a  class,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  those  sciences 
by  which  the  greatness  of  this  country  is  to  be  sustained  ;  they  teach  too 
much  by  the  booh,  cramming  overnight  for  the  lesson  of  the  morrow,  while 
of  the  natu;ral  objects  around  them  they  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  Japan- 
ese life.  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  majority,  if  they  will  only  use  their 
power,  may  control  this  government,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  do  so.  Naval  and  military  expenses  are  necessary,  but  is  it  not 
equally  important  to  defend  our  young  agriculturists  and  horticulturists 
from  their  worst  enemy, — ignorance,  by  which  they  lose  tbeir  time  and  bury 
their  talents  ? — Ed.] 
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RURAL    CHURCHES. 

BY  W.  T.  HALLETT,  ARCHITECT,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  but  few  good  examples  in  our  country 
of  the  rural  church. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  architecture  during  the  last  few  years, 
as  displayed  in  the  country  residence,  the  beautiful  edifice  of  the  city,  and 
the  many  fine  and  costly  larger  churches,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  little  rural  church  has  indeed  been  overlooked. 

This  department  of  architecture  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  interest,  for  a 
successful  example  therein  is  worthy  of  study  as  well  as  admiration. 
Neither  is  it  lacking  in  consecjuence  ;    for  a  country  church,  if  beautifully 


designed,  and  "  properly  ordered,"  is  a  constant  teacher  to  all  who  witness 
it :  a  man  can  be  a  better  Christian  in  a  well-proportioned  church,  than  in 
one  where  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

In  many  instances  the  amount  of  nioney  to  be  expended  is  so  limited,  that 
the  idea  of  consulting  an  architect  is  given  up,  as  it  were,  before  it  has 
been  scarcely  thought  of — unwisely,  however,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  the 
more  need  of  professional  aid  ;  for  it  requires  talent  and  experience  to 
design  a  building — especially  a  small  church,  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  will  next  point  to  a  church  where   it  is  evident   that  abundance   of 
money  has  been  expended  with  but  little  beauty,  and  no  good  designing  to  ^¥| 
show  for  it. 
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Everything  about  it,  of  coin'se,  seems  very  fine  to  those  who  contrived  it, 
and  they  were  certain  ambitious  ones  of  the  town,  anxious  to  see  something 
of  their  own  invention  put  into  form, — and,  with  the  aid  of  a  builder,  some- 
thing has  been  produced  that  is  to  stand  in  the  public  gaze  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  making  horrid  faces  at  you  constantly.  There  is  as  much 
expression  in  architecture  as  in  the  human  face. 

The  greatest  evil  of  all,  however,  in  the  matter,  is  this  : — the  ambition  of 
those  who  build  in  the  country  to  imitate  the  church  of  the  cit3% 

The  tall,  pretentious  spire  has  an  attraction  about  it  that  entirely  super- 
cedes anything  that  may  be  urged  in  the  way  of  a  more  rural  propriety, 
and  a  committee,  once  possessed  of  this  idea,  can  hardly  be  moved  by  any 
reasoning  that  may  be  brought  to  bear,  however  good  and  plausible. 

Fitness  is  the  point  to  inculcate,  and  what  seems  most  to  be  wanting  is 
a  rural  sentiment  ;  people  are  not  content  to  have  their  house  in  the  coun- 
try as  becomes  a  country  house,  but  are  ambitious  to  build  it  as  large,  and 
magnificent,  and  cit^Mike,  as  possible. 

Eeader,  should  you  have  to  do  with  adjusting  the  features  of  any  rural 
church,  place  your  building  well  retired  from  the  street,  and  if  possible  let 
it  be  built  of  stone.     Better,  however,  of  brick  than  wood. 

Strive  that  it  be  a  beautiful  and  proportionate  structure,  peering  out  at 
passers  from  among  the  graceful  and  well-adjusted  trees,  and  in  time  exult- 
ing in  its  mantle  of  iv3\ 

Then,  with  the  noble  elm  over-topping  the  very  tower,  and  the  graceful 
willow  and  the  evergreen  arranged  in  the  ample  yard,  with  the  broad 
curved  pathway  leading  up  to  the  church's  front,  you  will  behold  some- 
thing of  what  the  rural  church  should  be. 

And  although  j^our  vain  pride  suggests  that  it  be  flauntingly  set  up  to 
the  very  street's  edge,  with  its  high  walls  and  tower  rising  ambitiousl}^  up 
therefrom, — reflect,  then,  that  the  first  picture  will  be  far  more  creditable 
to  your  good  taste  than  this  last  can  possibl}''  be. 

Yes,  enclosed  with  a  fine  hedge  of  evergreen,  and  embowered  in  shrub- 
bery, the  little  church  stands  modestly  back,  while  the  villagers,  as  they 
wend  their  way  up  the  walk,  are  welcomed  as  it  were  by  the  hospitality  of 
the  scene,  and  bade  to  enter  in  peace  and  joy.  All  is  quiet, — far  removed 
from  the  noise  of  the  street  ;  the  church  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
care  has  been  taken  that  all  things  shall  be  done  with  decency  and  order, 
while  the  simple  choral  music  and  the  good  man's  words  incite  the  soul  to 
loftier  purpose,  wafting  it  to  higher  and  better  spheres. 
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FRUIT.SPURS   AND   FLOWER   BUDS. 

[From  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle.] 

Some  curiosity  lias  been  excited  by  a  report  upon  the  Paris  Horticultural 
Society,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  "  the  finest  pears  exhibited  were  pro- 
duced from  flower  buds  which  had  been  inserted  on  barren  spurs  of  other 
trees  during  the  2^^6^10113  autumn^  We  are  not  surprised  at  inquiries  hav- 
ing- reached  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  novel  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  we  have  done  our  best  to  satisfy  them.  But  no  kind  of  success 
has  attended  the  examination  of  French  gardening  books,  and  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  reporter,  an  experienced  practical 
gardener,  was  misinformed,  or  else  that  the  method  of  grafting  in  ques- 
tion is  undescribed. 

What  approaches  it  most  nearly  is  the  not  common,  but  far  from  unknown, 
practice  of  grafting  fruit  spurs  upon  barren  branches,  so  as  to  get  a  tree 
covered  speedily  with  bearing  wood.  Of  this  an  example  was  sent  from 
Trentham  by  Mr.  Wren  to  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  will  doubtless  be  described  hereafter  in 
its  proceedings,  which  we  believe  are  in  the  press.  The  instance  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  that  of  the  Jargonelle  ;  and  the  Committee  were  informed 
that  imparting  fertility  to  a  worn-out  tree  was  not  the  only  advantage  ;  for 
it  was  found  that  greatly  increased,  or  rather  a  complete  renewal  of,  vigor 
in  the  stock  attended  the  practice.  Here  the  operation  consists  in  spring 
grafting  worthless  side  branches  with  fruit  spurs  in  the  common  English 
whip  manner. 

Some  such  contrivance  for  securing  immediate  fertility  in  pears  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor  among  the  French,  who  speak  in  their  gardening  books 
of  a  certain  Greffe  Luizet,  called  by  Carriere  the  Greffe  niixte,  very  suitable 
for  the  operation.  According  to  that  writer  it  is  performed  thus  :  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  in  August  for  instance,  when  the  shoots  have  nearly 
done  growing,  spurs  or  branches  to  be  used  as  scions  are  pai'ed  down  as 
thin  as  possible  at  the  base,  so  as  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  wood. 
The  stock  or  branch  to  be  grafted  is  then  cut  through  in  the  form  of  a  X, 
as  if  prepared  for  budding,  the  sides  of  the  X  ai'e  gently  lifted  up  with  the 
flat  handle  of  the  budding  knife,  and  the  thin  end  of  the  scion  is  pushed  in, 
so  as  to  bring  the  inside  of  its  bark  or  what  remains  of  its  young  wood 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock.  The  scion  is  then 
secured  firmly  with  bast,  every  part  is  carefully  covered  with  grafting  wax 
so  as  to  completely  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  wounded  surfaces,  and 
every  leaf  on  the  scion  is  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  only  the  stalks  remaining. 
This  kind  of  grafting  is  properly  called  "  mixed,"  because  in  fact  it  is  half 
budding  and  half  ordinary  grafting. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  this,  or  some  similar  process  for 
grafting  young  pear  trees  with  fruit  spurs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  journal  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society  in  the  form  of  a  report 
by  M.  Pepin  upon  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  named  Bourgeois,  living  at 
Perray.     In  this  place,  by  grafting  pear  trees  on  walls  with  fruit  buds,  or 
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better  with  fruit  spurs,  the  following  were  obtained  on  a  square  yard  of  the 
Beurre  Poiteau  nouveau,  worked  on  the  quince  : — 


Number  of 
pears. 


38 


Sort. 


Beurre  Poiteau  nouveau. 

Beurre  Clairgeau 

Beurre  de  Noirchain 

Beurre  magniiique 

Delices  d'Hiirdeupont. . . 

Belle  de  Berry 

Bergamotte  Esperen. . . . 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme. . 


Total 


Total  weight 
in  Kilos. 


2,795 
1,683 

375 
2,560 

475 
1,685 
1,170 
1,170 


11,913 


Had  the  whole  of  M.  Bourgeois'  pear  wall  borne  equally  well,  he  would 
have  had  3800  pears  weighing  1200  kilos  on  100  square  yards. 

M.  Pepin  further  states  that  the  effect  of  spur  grafting  {P application  des 
houtons  de  fruit  en  ecusson)  was  to  increase  very  remarkably  the  weight  of 
the  fruit.  He  found  a  pear  thus  treated  weighing  630  grammes,  instead  of 
3*15  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  fruit  borne  upon  the  branches 
unoperated  on. 

Perhaps  some  French  correspondent  can  favor  us  with  further  informa- 
tion upon  this  interesting  topic. — [Which  possesses  even  more  interest  than 
that  of  ringing  the  grape  vine. — Ed.] 


SPUR  GRAFTING.— i<}-om  the  same. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  method  of  immediately  rendering  barren 
fruit  trees  fertile  by  using  fruit  spurs  or  buds  as  scions  is  so  great  that  we 
lose  no  time  in  returning  to  the  subject.  In  another  column  will  be 
found  a  translation  of  a  good  practical  paper,  by  Mons.  Baltet,  a  French 
nurseryman,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  mode  of  operating.  The  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  valuable  correspondent  who  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  practice,  also  throws  further  light  upon  the  question  : — 

"  The  notice,  in  a  late  number,  of  a  sentence  contained  in  the  brief  report 
sent  to  you  of  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  held  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris  last  September,  viz  :  '  that  the  finest  pears  exhibited 
were  produced  from  flower  buds  which  had  been  inserted  on  barren  spurs  of 
other  trees  during  the  previous  autumn,'  leads  me  to  offer  some  additional 
information  on  the  matter.  You  state  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  inquiry 
made  about  this  novel  operation,  and  farther,  that  no  success  has  attended 
your  examination  of  French  works  on  gardening  relative  to  it;  consequently 
you  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  'that  the  reporter  was  misinformed,  or 
else  that  the  method  of  grafting  (budding  I  would  rather  call  it)  is  unde- 
scribed.'  In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  I  would  beg  to  state  in  the  first 
place,  that  my  opinion  on  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  appears  to  have  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  judges,  who  awarded  a  first-class  prize  to  the  group  ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  it  was  under  the  supposition  that  the  latter  of  your 
lljfe  conclusions  is  correct,  at  least  in  so  far  as  English  practice  and  works  on 
ijj horticulture  are  concerned,  that  I  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  being 
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recorded.  My  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language  might  make 
me  doubt  whether  I  understood  exactly  the  information  given  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  who  exhibited  the  fruit  in  question,  but  it  was  fully  borne  out 
by  what  I  saw.  The  spurs  on  the  parent  tree  on  which  the  fruit  buds  were 
inserted  were  cut  off,  together  with  the  latter  growing  on  them,  and  the 
fruit  still  attached,  of  which  I  made  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 
Judging  from  the  extracts  you  give  of  M.  Pepin's  report  and  M.  Bour- 
geois'_  garden,  I  consider  the  budding  with  fruit  buds  to  be  similar  both  in 
practice  and  effect  to  that  in  question.  I  may  also  refer  to  another  French 
work  where  this  method  of  budding  fruit  buds  is  very  pointedly  alluded  to, 
viz  :  '  Methode  Elementaire  pour  tailler  et  conduire  soi-meme  les  Poiriers, 
Pommiers,  et  autres  Arbres  Fruitiers/  &c.,  par  Jean  Lachaume.  Paris, 
Bouchard  Huzard,  Rue  de  I'Eperon,  No.  5.  At  page  49  of  that  work,  under 
the  head  '  Greffe  de  boutons  a  fruits,'  the  author  states:  'This  mode  of 
working  is  employed  at  the  beginning  of  August  for  apples,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  pears  ;'  and  after  giving  directions  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  he  further  states  : — '  This  method  is  employed  successfully 
on  trees  which  are  obstinately  barren  ;  it  ensures  a  crop  the  following 
year  ;  and  when  once  the  fruit  spurs  are  fixed  on  such  trees,  the  crop  they 
bear  will  completely  overcome  the  excessive  vigor  of  the  stock,  and  hasten 
the  time  of  ripening.'  The  foregoing  may  assist  inquiries  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  which  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  fully  explained  and  dilated  on 
by  M.  Louis  Bernier,  au  chateau  de  Boulayes,  pres  Tournan  (Seine-et  Marne,) 
or  his  gardener,  M,  Mayre,  who  according  to  my  notes  are  the  parties  who 
exhibited  the  pears." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  spur-grafting  we  have  before  us 
two  branches  of  the  Easter  Beurre  thus  treated  at  Trentham,  where  the 
method  has  for  some  time  been  employed  under  the  intelligent  management 
of  Mr.  Fleming-.  One  of  these  specimens  had  been  a  scion  five  inches  long 
with  a  single  spur  on  the  side.  In  the  first  season  it  made  three  inches 
further  growth,  and  has  now  seven  magnificent  pears  on  eight  inches  of 
wood.  The  other  specimen  had  been  a  scion  nearly  four  inches  long,  with  a 
spur  near  its  base.  The  first  year  it  made  rather  more  than  three  inches  of 
wood  with  two  spurs.  The  second  year  it  extended  ten  inches,  forming  four 
spurs  ;  and  this  year  it  carried  nine  capital  fruit  on  about  seventeen  inches 
of  bearing  wood. 

In  one  important  respect  Mr.  Fleming's  method  differs  from  the  French. 
They  graft  in  August  only,  he  grafts  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
French  seem  to  have  taken  August  in  order  to  avoid  with  certainty  the 
chance  of  the  fruit  spurs  breaking  into  wood  and  forming  branches,  as  we 
should  have  feared  they  would  do.  No  such  bad  consequence  appears 
however  to  have  been  experienced  at  Trentham.  The  method  of  working 
there  adopted  is  the  common  English  side-grafting,  the  only  kind  that  can 
be  conveniently  followed. 

That  this  process  will  come  largely  into  use  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for 
it  enables  the  gardener  immediately  to  cover  the  old  naked  branches  of  his 
wall  pears  with  bearing  wood,  not  only  of  the  same  variety  but  of  any 
other  variety — an  immense  advantage — and  it  also  invigorates  old  trees  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  aid  of  the  abundance  of  "new  healthy  wood, 
which  these  stranger  spurs  immediately  organize  all  over  the  old  alburnum. 
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For  so  complete  is  the  junction  between  stock  and  scion  in  this  spur-graft- 
ing, that  no  force  will  separate  the  two  after  the  first  year. 


FRUIT   BUD    GRAFTING. 

BY    M.    CHARLES    BALTET,    NURSERYMAN,    TROYES,    FRANCE. 

For  the  last  eight  years  we  have  practised  grafting  blossom  buds  in 
order  to  cause  barren  trees  to  bear  fruit ;  and  the  results  have  always  been 
satisfactory.  In  endeavoring  to  extend  the  practice,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  some  explanation  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  cut  off  fruit  spurs  from  trees 

where  they  arc  too  numerous.     Let  them  be  shortened  to  lengths  of  from  -J , 

to  1^  inch,  and  cut  slanting  as   if  for  crown  grafting  ;   then  make  in  the"] 
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branch  a  J  cut  for  the  reception  of  the  scion  as  if  in  budding.  The  graft 
should  be  tightly  tied  with  matting  or  rushes  ;  and  as  there  is  always  a 
space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  surround  it  with  grafting  clay,  pitch, 
or  liquid  mastic.  In  the  following  spring  the  fruit  buds  thus  inserted  will 
flower  and  fruit  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  on  the  tree  from  which  the  grafts 
were  taken.  We  should  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  graft  on  a  vigor- 
ous branch,  and  near  its  base  ;  and  even  on  the  main  stem  very  handsome 
fruits  are  in  this  way  produced.  These  fruit  spurs  retain  their  bearing 
properties  in  succeeding  years  ;  and  if  an  eye  produce  a  wood  shoot,  it 
must  be  successively  pinched  back  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  system  it  is  easy  to  utilize  fruit  buds  which 
have  been  cut  off  in  pruning,  as  well  as  those  on  trees  which  have  to  be 
transplanted,  or  on  branches  which  are  to  be  cut  off,  &c.  Every  eye  should 
be  turned  to  account ;  those  fruit  buds  which  have  no  spurs  may  be  raised 
up  and  worked  like  common  buds  ;  and  spurs  on  which  the  fruit  buds  are 
crowded  may  be  split  longitudinally  ;  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
every  mode  of  cutting  the  scion,  for  that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  operator. 

The^  most  suitable  period  for  this  operation  is  when  the  flow  of  sap  is 
declining,  for  if  performed  too  soon  the  fruit  bud  might  become  a  wood 
bud  ;  it  is  suiScient  that  the  edges  of  the  bark  can  be  easily  raised  ;  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  bud  should  have  some  alburnum 
attached  to  it,  which  must  not  be  removed.  We  have  made  some  experi- 
ments with  this  process,  but  the  pear  has  always  afforded  the  best  results. 
We  have  one  tree  which  bears,  besides  two  varieties  of  pears,  the  White 
Beam  and  two  sorts  of  Service,  covered  with  fruit. 

Pears,— Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Esperen,  Beurre  Clairgeaii,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Alexandrine  Douillard, 
Spoelberg,  and  other  very  productive  varieties,  succeed  perfectly  well,  and 
produce  every  year  handsome  and  very  good  fruit.  Experiments  with  large- 
fruited  varieties  worked  with  small  ones,  and  melting  kinds  with  those  that 
are  not  so,  have  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Nevertheless,  several 
kinds  pf  pears  may  be  gathered  from  the  same  tree.  The  length  to  which 
the  scion  ought  to  be  inserted  is  very  variable  ;'it  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  part  not  inserted,  and  a  length  of  1  centimetre,  (four- 
tenths  of  an  inch,)  has  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  one  of  15  centimetres, 
(nearly  6  inches.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  some  kinds  of  ornamental 
shrubs  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

M.  Luizet,  of  Ecully,  (Rhone,)  was  the  first  who  called  attention  to  this 
mode  of  grafting,  in  1849  ;  after  him  a  horticulturist  at  Rouen,  and  we  were 
amongst  the  first  who  practised  it  in  France.  M.  Luizet  also  increases  the 
size  of  his  pears  by  inarching  an  herbaceous  or  young  growing  shoot  on 
their  footstalks,  and  maintaining  the  fruits  in  a  horizontal  position.  We 
have  witnessed  these  facts  and  can  vouch  for  the  whole  of  them. — Annales 
de  PAcademie  d'' Uorticidture  de  Gand. 
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GOOD  CULTIVATION  A  SCIENCE. 

BY    FOX    MEADOW, 

/|~f*i^  T  is  witli  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  that  minds  seeking  truths 
111  w!|  vys        turn   over  the   pag-es   of  the   Horticulturist,   and   catch 

"^  lil^ \ Ij J!^=:.  those  beautiful  gems  evolved  by  free  discussion.  It 
^^^Jp\  B^^ft  agitates  thought,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
'^^^m^^^^^  The  mission  of  this  valuable  journal  we  conceive  to  be, 
^^^Hil3il^^^~  the  development  of  a  higher  plane  of  thought^  that  will 
t^^^^^^^^^-  practically  and  scientifically  work  out  a  higher  and  bet- 
^"  ,^  - 'Sfe^^*^^'  ^Qj.  system  of  cultivation.  It  is  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure  that  we  read  such  articles. 

Good  culture  should  be  the  ambition  of  all  who  have  the  care  or  charge 
of  vegetable  life  ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  effected  is  what  we  are  inclined  to 
speak  of. 

It  appears  to  our  mind  clear,  from  an  established  law  in  nature,  that 
vegetable  life  and  its  organism  is  the  product  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  soil,  springing  into  existence  under  favorable  atmospheric  influences. 
Combined  with  this  law,  we  have  another, — the  law  of  reproduction.  Hence, 
we  have  a  fruit  tree  organized,  constituted,  and  designed,  to  produce  fruit. 
Here  we  are  brought  to  a  stubborn  fact — that,  as  the  tree  is  designed  to 
produce  fruit,  and  that  under  our  special  caTre  it  is  abortive, — we  do 
not  understand  its  good  culture.  The  fact  that  this  tree  has  produced  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  fruit,  proves  also  that  it  can  do  it  again  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Why  should  I  be  dissatisfied  with  that  beautiful  piece 
of  machinery,~its  mal-working,  when  through  my  inexperience  I  clogged 
up  its  working  joints  and  axles  with  an  improper  oil  ?  If  it  is  true  that  a 
tree  is  produced  from  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  that 
soil  has  flourished  and  produced  good  fruit  for  a  season  or  two,  and  then 
dwindles  away — does  it  not  prove  that  that  plant  has  extracted  from  that 
soil  the  very  elements  requisite  to  its  being  ?  Who  among  us,  as  gardeners, 
will  say  that  deep  ploughing,  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  weeding  and  water- 
ing, &c.,  are  the  only  requisites  for  good  culture  ?  This  does  not  always 
yield  the  desired  results.  Here  we  have  no  pears  ;  there  we  have  grapes, 
but  those  that  should  be  black  are  red  ;  again,  those  that  should  have 
swelled  off  fine,  have  shanked  off  nearly  altogether.  What  are  the  conclu- 
sions generally  drawn  from  these  observations  ?  First,  my  trees  are  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  in  the  second  place,  my  vine  border  is  wrong,  drainage  is  wrong; 
or,  I  will  try  a  good  ringing.  But  let  us  look  at  the  border — it  has  been 
well-drained,  we  thought,  but  still  the  vines  don't  do  ;  so  we  will  drain  a 
little  more.  We  are  got  to  work  at  the  border,  and  find  in  the  bottom 
over  two  feet  of  broken  stones — a  perfect  filter,  supplied  also  with  plenty  of 
main-drains,  to  carry  off  the  filterings.  Well,  do  you  see  any  roots  ?  Yes, 
plenty,  hanging  like  a  lot  of  parasites  among  the  stones  ;  their  appearance 
reminds  me  of  an  English  fox  hunt.  It  was  a  bagged  fox,  and  the  hounds 
had  been  on  short  diet  some  time,  consequently  desperately  hungry  ;  however, 
the  fox  was  released  from  the  bag  and  the  hungry  hounds  after  him.  After  a 
long  and  wearisome  chase,  there  was  a  desperate  rush  for  the  brush — in  a  few 
minutes  more  and  the  dashing  horsemen  were  plunging  one  after  the  other 
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among-  the  dogs  on  a  great  heap  of  stones,  but  the  fox  was   gone  !■ 
pojyped  down  a  drain  ! 

This  vine  border  was  similar.  The  material  compound  took  some  time 
before  it  was  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  hungry  roots,  and  when  it  was,  it 
was  like  the  fox — popped  down  the  drain  ;  and  the  roots,  similar  to  the 
hounds,  got  a  splendid  chase  for  nothing. 

How  often  is  it  tlie  case,  we  look  anxiously  on  a  beautiful  bunch  of  grapes, 
feeling  confident  xoithin  of  carrying  off  the  prize  at  some  society's  rooms, 
when  lo  !  just  as  we  expect  to  get  the  sugar  placed  in  the  fruit,  %oe  often 
get  the  vinegar  !  And  this  occurs  with  the  best  of  our  horticulturists  who 
consider  themselves  good  cultivators  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  fly  to  the  borders 
to  drain  again  for  shanJc.  If  Mr.  A.  wishes  good  sweet  coffee  for  his  break- 
fast, and  has  but  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  for 
him  to  attempt  to  sweeten  a  gallon  v/ith  that  amount  of  sugar.  This  shows 
how  very  little  we  know  of  what  we  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  vine  and  its  diseases,  so  called,  knows  that 
slianh  is  an  effect  produced  only  in  a  certain  development  of  the  plant,  and 
that  it  is  almost  instantaneous  in  establishing  its  identity.  That  beautiful 
purified  compound  stream,  ever  flowing  in  accordance  to  the  law  of  capil- 
lary attraction,  has  supplied  the  cellular  tissue  with  its  requirements  ;  but 
has  nothing  more  for  the  berry.  Its  collectors  have  taxed  their  prescHhed 
region,  and  collected  every  cent ;  nothing  remains  but  bankruptc3^  Often 
these  collectors  burst  their  prescribed  bounds,  sympathy,  affinity,  and 
attraction  are  so  strong  p  and  we  are  often  wonderfully  amazed  to  find 
these  collectors  out  of  bounds  ;  going  through  our  gravel  wpdks,  apparently 
leaving  our  very  nice  drugged  mess  that  we  Iiavc  formed  for  them,  unno- 
ticed. 

Before  gardeners  can  call  themselves  good  cidtivators,  they  must  possess 
a  combined  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  constituent  elements 
forming  the  wood  and  fruit  of  plants  generally.  Science  teaches  and  expe- 
rience proves,  that  the  elements  that  produce  the  one  do  not  develope  the 
other. 

You  never  expect  fruit  from  a  monster  wood-producing  tree.  We  have 
perfection  in  this  department,  and  all  others,  when  the  equilibrium  is  mani- 
fest. How  to  gain  this  equilibrium  and  maintain  it,  is  a  knowledge  we  as 
gardeners  should  possess  ;  and  not  find  fault  with  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  or 
no  fruit,  because  we  do  not  understand  hoio  and  tohe7i  to  supply  the  proper 
elements  of  fruitfulness. 

We  must  be  guarded,  and  not  confound  the  development  of  cellulose, 
with  that  of  the  gum.  If  we  find  that  it  is  the  phosphates  which  in  a  great 
measure  develope  the  former,  we  may  also  find  the  potassic  salts  to  determine 
the  latter. 

A  knowledge  of  these  elements,  when  and  how  to  use  them,  and  in  what 
they  exist,  so  that  it  can  be  profitably  and  practically  put  into  use,  is  what 
we  require  to  make  us  good  cultivators.  We  must  possess  the  knowledge 
that  gives  the  power  to  say  I toill,  and  then  the  I canHs  become  obsolete. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticolturist, 
Gcrmantoion,  {Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
d^irected  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Local  Societies,  and  thehi  Importance.— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  local  Horticultural  Societies,  for  the  guidance  of  each  district  or  climate.  All  plants  have  a 
zone  of  their  own ;  their  successful  growth  is  dependent  upon  very  small  differences  of  heat, 
cold,  moisture  and  aspect.  You  may  find  a  solitary  fern  under  a  particular  expr)sure,  a  small 
patch  only,  no  other  specimen  being  known  in  the  vicinity.  So  with  fruits,  experiments  with 
regard  to  which  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  tested  to  give  proper  information  for  all  cases. 
The  vine  in  Europe  is  an  example,  because  it  has  undergone  the  t«st  of  time,  stimulated  by  the 
profit  much  knowledge  alone  will  impart. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  by  transplantation  into  different  districts,  the  excellence  of 
the  better  kind  of  wine  would  be  preserved.  If,  however,  the  vine  is  removed  from  a  warmer 
to  a  colder  region,  the  saccharine  contents,  as  a  general  rule,  diminish  ;  and  they  increase,  if  it 
is  brought  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  district.  Temperature  and  soil,  together,  determine,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  kind  of  grape.  To  no  other  cause  can  the  perpetuation  of  the  innumer- 
able varieties  be  ascribed.  Other  appearances,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  wine,  says 
Professor  Mulder,  teach  us  that  the  soil  may  be  exhausted  just  as  much  by  the  vine  as  any  other 
plant.  There  are  districts  in  France  where  very  fi^mous  wines  were  formerly  made,  and  where 
only  inferior  kinds  can  now  be  produced.  The  wines  of  Orleans  are  now  considered  very  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Burgundy,  whereas,  formerly  the  reverse  was  the  case.  It  may  be  said  the  vine 
is  an  alkaline  plant ;  give  it  potash  enough,  and  the  wine  will  be  better.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Orleans  yields  wine  enough— a  proof  that  there  is  potash  enough  in  the  ground,  and  yet 
the  wine  is  no  longer  so  good  as  formerly. 

Now,  as  regards  climate,  we  have  yet  these  things  to  study,  and  they  must  be  studied  care- 
fully, and  in  some  measure  by  local  societies,  which  should  turn  their  attention  particularly  to 
this  point.  No  American  Pomological  Society  can  establish  a  code  for  the  Union,  unless  aided 
by  State,  county  and  city  societies.  We  have  a  large  field  for  study,  and  those  individuals  who 
will  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  their  fellow-men,  will  be  those  who  will  promulgate  accu- 
rate information  from  their  own  districts.  The  "  unfortunate  "  Pear  controversy  o\^■es  its 
origin  to  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  from  the  success  of  particular  localities,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  the  grape,  if  we  are  not  careful.  Mr.  Yardley  Taylor  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
4 on  the  subject  of  Climate,  &c.,  in  the  present  number. 
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The  Advisory  Agricultural  Board  had  a  good  time  at  Wasliington,  and  it  is  hoped 
Bome  good  will  grow  out  of  it.  Col.  Wilder  has  thrown  his  energetic  mind  into  the  matter, 
and  hopes  for  great  things.  Mr.  Holt  went  with  the  members  to  see  President  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Wilder  addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President :  We  appear  before  you,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  honorable  Commissioner, 
as  a  body  of  Agriculturists,  who  are  assembled  as  an  Advisory  Board,  at  his  invitation,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  have  been  for  several  days  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  our  duties,  and  hope  that  they  will  not  only  be  serviceable  to  the  depart- 
ment, but  beneficial  to  our  own  districts,  and  to  the  whole  country  at  large.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  our  people ;  it  is  the  great  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth.  And 
when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  capable  of  producing  almost  every  agricultural  product  of  the  world  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  our  rapidly-increasing  population,  already  spreading  'themselves  down  our  moun- 
tain slopes  and  over  our  broad  valleys — a  population  which,  ere  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  reach  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
vast  moment  that  the  interest  of  Agriculture  should  receive  the  fostering  care  and  patron- 
age of  the  Government,  and  that  this  branch  of  industry  should  be  advanced  to  its  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  mission  of  the  farmer.  And,  believing  that  you 
would  sympathize  with  us  in  these  views,  we  could  not  return  to  our  several  homes  without 
paying  you  our  personal  respects,  and  expressing  to  you  our  most  sincere  desire  for  your  health, 
welfare  and  future  usefulness.  Long  may  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  grateful 
people,  and  the  consolation  resulting  from  a  well-spent  life.  And  may  your  last  days  be  your 
best  days." 

To  which  the  President  responded  cordially. 

Mulder  on  AVine. — In  the  last  number  will  be  found  some  cxti-acts  from  Professor  RIul- 
der's  work  on  "The  Chemistry  of  Wine."  The  first  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  the  grape  vine, 
and  that  is  not  of  very  especial  value  to  horticulturists,  though  we  have  marked  some  passages 
for  insertion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  work  is  chemical,  and  although  lucid,  is  not  of  a  popu- 
lar character. 

G.  J.  Mulder  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  and  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
analysis  of  whies.  He  is  of  opinion  that  with  the  improvements  in  chemical  science  adultera- 
tion will  increase,  and  he  defines  adulteration  to  mean,  "  everything  added  to,  or  taken  from  the 
fermented  grape  juice,  (even  the  cleai'ing  it  with  albumen,  or  isinglass,  or  the  addition  of  sub- 
stances containing  tannic  acid,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  that  acid,)  is  adulteration." 
Even  sugar  added  to  wine  sophisticates  it,  and  coloring  ingredients  are  included  ;  and  inferior 
wines  mixed  with  others;  when  water  is  added  to  strong  wines  or  alcohol  to  weak,  all  alike  are 
condemned.  What  wc  want  is  the  pure  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  an  article,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  rarely  if  ever  get. 

He  declares  that  fetid  manures  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  color  of  i^ine, 
while  on  the  contrary,  manures  which  are  inodorous  and  putrify  slowly,  such  as  wool,  horn, 
and  bone-black,  conduce  very  much  to  its  fragrance.  The  putrifying  of  the  fecal  matters  and 
raud  of  great  towns  pass  in  such  large  quantities  into  the  plant,  that  they  are  observable  in  the 
fruit ;  as  in  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  we  recognize  the  smell  of  the  putrid  fish  used  to 
manure  them, 

"  Inorganic  manures,"  continues  the  professor,  "  are  as  important  to  the  plant  as  the  soil  itself 
The  organic  manure  is  also  of  consequence  to  the  plant;  if  it  is  very  nourishing  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  wine  will  undoubtedly  be  produced,  but  the  wine  will  not  be  so  well  scented  nor  so  well 
tasted. 

"  The  leaves  of  the  vine,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali,  constitute  an  excel-  y 
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vji/ilent  manure  for  the  plant.    At  the  vintage  only  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  field,  and  the 
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leaves  fall  to  the  ground,  when  their  ashes  necessarily  compose  the  best  manure  for  the  future 
vine  leaves.  Only  in  this  manner  can  the  fact  be  explained  that  the  vine  requires  so  little  inor- 
ganic manure,  and  often  contents  itself  with  substances  which  it  obtains  principally  from  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  on  whose  slope  it  is  planted. 

"  On  an  average  they  reckon  in  the  vine  districts  of  France,  to  the  hectare  (2J  acres)  of 
ground,  in  the  region  of  Toulouse,  462  gallons ;  in  that  of  Garllac,  352 ;  and  a  yearly  total  of 
979  million  gallons ;  while  in  all  the  German  States  the  yearly  consumption  is  given  at  58^  mil- 
lion gallons." 

The  work  was  issued  in  its  English  dress  last  year  in  Loudon. 

Wire  Plant  Supports. — The  demand  for  or- 
namental stands  for  halls,  passages,  and  parlors,  has 
caused  inventors  to  exert  their  ingenuity  to  pro- 
duce articles  of  luxury  such  as  we  exhibit  in 
present  engraving,  and  in  great  variety.  This  pat- 
tern recommends  itself  by  its  symmetrical  appear- 
ance, no  less  than  its  just  proportions,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  those  apartments  where  a  daily 
change  can  be  kept  up  by  those  who  possess  a 
greenhouse  or  a  good  glazed  pit. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  :— Dear  Sir  :— I  notice  in 
the  January  number  a  call  for  information  concern- 
ing Schooley's  method  of  preserving  fruits,  &c. 
As  you  will  notice  by  the  plans  and  cut  annexed,  I 
am  the  assignee  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  used  Schooley's  plan  two  years  as  a  pork 
house  for  summer  curing.  In  1858  our  house  sum- 
mer-cured 20,000  hogs,  and  we  have  now  on  hand 
150  tons  of  ice,  having  used  about  300  tons. 

Mr.  Phoenix,  I  think,  is  not  aware  of  Schooley's 
improvement  of  1857,  which  used  less  ice  than  the 

plan  of  1855,  with  which  it  is  also  combined.    With  ^ 

reference  to  preservation,  I  have  seen  eggs  kept  an  entire  season ;  beef  three  weeks ;  ripe 
peaches  and  pears  forty-five  days ;  milk  20  days :  Havana  oranges  and  lemons,  six  months ;  and 
have  just  concluded  an  experiment  with  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  Mr.  H.  Williams'  grape- 
ries in  this  city.  Jan.  10th,  these  grapes  were  in  splendid  condition,  when  Mr.  Williams  took 
them  away. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  L.  Alberger. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received.— Grape  vines,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  for  1858-9.  E.  Miles,  Sag 
Harbor,  Suffolk  county,  L.  I. 

The  New  Edition  of  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  with  a  supplement,  by  H.  W.  Sar- 
gent, Esq.,  of  Wodenethe,  North  Eiver,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  from  a  most  successful  amateur,  Mr.  Downing's  literary  executor,  and  is  in  all  respects 
truly  valuable.  No  one  can  plant  the  present  spring  without  consulting  its  lists  of  new  trees, 
and  no  lover  of  books  and  literature  but  will  admire  the  execution,  and  the  information  of  the 
letter  press.  It  arrived  as  we  close  our  columns,  and  we  must  speak  of  it  more  at  large  in  our 
next  issue.     A.  0.  Moore,  publisher. 

American  Weeds.— Mr.  George  Thurbur  has  edited  a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Dr. 
Darlington's  American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,  which  is  also  on  the  point  of  being  published 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Moore,  of  New  York. 
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Verbenas. — Dexter  Snow,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  issued  his  annual  catalogue  of  new  and 
old  Verbenas,  which  we  commend  to  all. 

CiNNERARiAS. — Mr.  Daniel  Barker  sends  us  a  noble  collection  of  blooms  of  neio  Cinnerarias, 
equalling  any  ever  produced  abroad. 

Affleck's  Southern  Nurseries,  Washington,  Adams  county,  Miss.,  and  Central  Nurseries,  near 
Brenham,  Washington  county,  Texas.     Good  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

List  of  valuable  ornamental  plants  cultivated  by  Negley  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  vast 
amount  and  variety  of  valuable  novelties  and  old  favorites. 

Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c. ,  for  sale  by  Edgar  Sanders,  Lake  View,  Chicago,  111.  A  good  list 
from  a  good  cultivator. 

The  Statistics  of  American  Agriculture.  An  Address  before  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society.  By  John  Jay,  Esq.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  We  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  this  soon. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work,  manufactured  by  Janes,  Beebe  &  Co.,  356 
Broadway,  New  York.     Highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturers. 

Circulars  of  Langdon  &  Cherry,  with  lists  and  prices,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory.  By  Joseph  Harris,  Genesee  Farmer.  A 
very  useful  manual  that  we  should  be  glad  was  on  the  table  of  every  farmer,  &c.,  in  the  Union 
and  Canada. 

General  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the 
Bloomington  Nurseries.  By  F.  K.  Phoenix.  This  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  cata- 
logues extant.  Hear  how  Mr.  Phoenix  chimes  in  with  the  topic  discussed  elsewhere  in  our 
pages :  "  God  bless  Young  America,  and  save  him  from  his  friends  !  Tell  me,  why  should  not 
our  young  men  and  women  understand  well  about  ordinary  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  their 
cultivation ;  what  were  sooner  looked  for  from  our  abundance  of  land,  agricultural  produce  and 
boasted  refinement  ?  Does  not  America  rather  seem  like  a  vast  encampment,  ready  to  be 
broken  up  in  the  morning  ?  Where  are  our  gardens  and  gardeners,  our  schools  and  school- 
books  for  agriculture  and  gardening?  Behold  the  inevitable  yet  needless  failures  in  that,  sim.- 
plest  of  operations,  tree-planting,"  and  so  forth. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  Sept., 
1858,  have  appeared  in  a  very  neat  pamphlet,  and  may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The 
lists  of  fruits  recommended,  those  that  promise  well,  and  those  rejected,  are  a  matter  of  interest 
to  readers  generally.  The  American  Pomological  Society  is  the  best  one  of  its  kind,  and  we 
hope  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  the  views  of  its  designers. 

Wholesale  catalogue  for  spring  of  J  859.  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Naperville,  Illinois, 
Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  proprietors.     Excellent. 

Wholesale  catalogue  of  the  Great  Valley  Nurseries,  near  the  Great  Valley  Depot,  on  the 
N.  Y.  and  Erie  E.R.^  by  S.  T.  Kelsey  &  Co. 

"  The  House  :"  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture.    New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H. — The  yam  alluded  to  is  the  Dioscorea  Batatas — see  Dr.  Hollick's  communication  in 
the  present  number. 

W.  L.— For  a  handsome  hanging  plant  "  without  cost,"  take  a  smallish  sweet  potato  that  has 
ixx)ts  hanging  to  it,  and  insert  it  in  a  hyacinth  or  other  glass,  just  as  you  would  a  hyacinth.  In 
a  warm  room  you  will  have  beautiful  roots  iu  the  water,  and  a  charming  foliage  somewhat  like  ivy, 
over-hanging  in  beautiful  festoons.  Other  experiments  that  will  please  you  may  be  tried  by 
excavating  the  lower  parts  of  carrots  or  turnips,  filling  the  hole  with  water  regularly  as  it  is 
absorbed  or  evaporated,  and  very  soon  you  will  have  beautiful  foliage  that  will  amply  repay  your 
J-slight  trouble. 
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Thompson. — There  is  such  an  apple  as  "  Victuals  and  Drink;"  its  synonymes  are  "Big 
Sweet"  and  "Pompey."  Sweet,  large;  in  perfection  from  October  to  January,  but  keeps  till 
April.     It  is  but  a  moderate  bearer. 

Pears. — X.  Y. — Experience  proves  that  it  is  better  to  have  grown  only  on  quince  roots, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Beurre  Capiamont,  Beurre  Diel,  Golden  Beurre  of 
Bilboa,  Doyene  Goubault,  Summer  Franc  Real,  Buffani,  Baron  Mello,  English  Jargonelle, 
Forelle,  Julienne,  Kirtland,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc. 

The  following  sorts  do  well  on  pear,  but  are  better  on  qtiince  :  Brandywine,  Beurre  Goubault, 
Brown  Beurre,  Easter  Beurre,  Oswego  Beurre,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  d'Aremburgh,  Doy- 
enne d'Ete,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Glout  Morceau,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay, 
Madeleine,  Napoleon,  Osband's  Summer,  Rostiezer,  Winter  Bell,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
Exactly  Equal,  Virgalieu. 

Well  on  quince ;  but  are  letter  on  pear  stock :  Bartlett,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurre  Langelier,  Grey  Doyenne,  Beurre  Gris  d'hiver  nouveau,  Eonne  Chretien,  Eloodgood, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Henry  Fourth,  Moyamensing,  Passe  Colmar,  Seckel, 
Steven's  Genesee,  Swan's  Orange,  Tyson. 

The  following  sorts  succeed  icell  only  on  the  pear  stock:  Andrew's,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Dix,  Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  English  Bergamotte,  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamotte,  Flemish  Beauty,  Josephine  do  Malines,  Heathcote,  Kingsessing,  Lawrence,  Marie 
Louise,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Sheldon,  Urbaniste,  Washington,  Winter  Nelis. 

Errata. — Page  71,  for  rm^s  read  ^nnes,  line  6th;  for  viae s  read  vinery,  Vme  27th;  for  ap- 
plication read  apfellation,  line  33d  of  Mr.  Eaton's  communication. 
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Temperature. — Mr.  O.  C.  Jones  asks,  on  whose  make  of  thermometer  he  is  to  place  reli- 
an.ce,  and  if  there  be  any  standard  one  to  test  the  accuracy  of  instruments  bought  1  '"  0.  C.  J." 
may  test  his  own  very  simply.  There  are  two  standard  points  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer, 
viz  :  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  ;  and  a  third  very  nearly  so,  the  zero.  If  "  O.  C.  J."  will 
insert  his  instrument  in  boiling  water  (the  barometer  being  at  30  inches),  the  mercury  ought  to 
stand  exactly  at  212  deg.  If  he  then  insert  it  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  ought  to  stand  exactly 
at  32  deg.  Then,  providing  the  tube  be  accurately  made,  and  the  scale  properly  graduated,  all 
the  intermediate  points  will  be  accurate  ;  by  continuing  the  same  above  212,  and  below  32  deg., 
all  the  rest  would  be,  also.  The  scale-bore  of  tube  between  32  and  212  deg.  may  be  verified 
by  mixing  equal  or  proportionate  quantities  of  water  of  known  temperature  together,  when  the 
inserted  thermometer  ought  to  indicate  a  proportionate  temperature  on  the  scale,  if  the  bore  of 
the  tube  be  accurate,  which  is  perhaps  never  the  case,  though  suflUciently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes.  To  find  the  zero-point,  equal  quantities  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  and  common  salt, 
mixed  together,  produce  it  very  nearly.  In  speaking  of  the  accuracy  of  intermediate,  &c., 
points  between  boiling  and  freezing,  I  have,  of  course,  not  taken  iuto  account  the  small  error 
occasioned  by  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  glass  tube  and  scale.  W.  G. 

Grape  Culture  in  Connecticut. — There  is  an  association  in  Connecticut  for  promoting 
the  culture  of  the  Grape.     At  the  convention,  held  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  stated  that  50,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  made  there  last  year,  and  the  quantity  for  the  coming  season  is  estimated  ^ 
as  high  as  100,000  gallons. 
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Pot  Soil  Pressers. — The  following  is  a  pattern  of  a  pot  soil  presser ;  the  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre is  for  the  plant  stem.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
examining  a  fresh-potted  plant,  on  account  of  the  mould 
falling  away  from  the  root  when  turned  out.  The  accom- 
panying can  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
pressed  down  with  one  hand  while  the  pot  is  removed 
with  the  other.  They  can  be  made  of  earthenware,  wood, 
leather,  &c.  Of  course,  various  sizes  can  be  made,  as 
required.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Effects  of  Extreme  Cold. — The  Salem  (Mass.) 
Register  says  that  during  the  late  cold  spell,  the  earth  and 
ice  cracked  frequently  with  a  loud  report,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  large  linden-tree,  on  Oliver-street,  was  split  from 
the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  with  an  explosion  like  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 
Stainton's  "Entomologist's  Annual,"  12mo.,  pp.  173,  goes  on  with  unabated  interest. 
The  little  volume  before  us,  for  1859,  besides  having  a  nice  colored  figure  of  rarities  captured 
during  the  season,  contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Hagen,  on  Pjritish  Pliryganeids,  a  list  of  all 
living  British  Entomologists,  except  those  living  in  London,  and  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  new 
British  Hymenopters,  Coleopters  and  Lepidopters.  (Will  our  Entomological  friends  pardon 
us  for  dismissing  the  pedantic  Latin  terminations  of  these  familiar  words?) 

Another  number  of  the  Flore  des  Serres  has  arrived,  so  that  M.  v.  Houtte  is  rapidly  making 
up  his  lee-way.  The  number  for  September,  1857,  contains  original  colored  figures  of  the 
beautiful  Begonia  Rex,  Veronica  Syriaca  (a  very  clever  figure),  Gesnera  cinnaharina,  and 
lochroma  coccineum,  a  Mexican  greenhouse  shrub,  with  long  scarlet  tubular  flowers. 

The  Stuyvesant  Pear  Tree. — A  sketch  of  New  York  could  scarcely  be  complete  without 
a  notice  of  "the  oldest  inhabitant,"  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  Third  Avenue.  No 
royal  Charles  was  ever  concealed  in  its  branches,  nor  charter  ever  hidden  in  its  trunk,  nor  was 
it  ever  the  rallying-place  for  patriots,  to  give  it  a  special  claim  to  particular  mention  among 
revolutionary  relics  and  associations.  Yet  there  it  stands,  perhaps  the  only  immovable  body  in 
the  city,  during  all  the  varied  changes  that  have  characterized  the  city  of  New  York  from  the 
days  of  the  respected  Petrus  Stuyvesant's  Dutch  governorship,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago, 
to  the  present  time. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Evacuation  Day,  the  British  troops  were  mustered  near  to  it  before  leav- 
ing the  city.  The  American  troops  were  towards  Harlem  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  the  pear- 
tree,  that  still  bears  fruit  in  its  season,  is  certainly  now  the  only  "  living  inhabitant "  that 
"  witnessed  "  the  joyful  change  from  foreign  to  domestic  rule. 

Only  a  few  years  back,  there  were  many  ancient  buildings,  the  residences  of  persons  of  note, 
left  in  this  city,  but  they  have  all  been  cleared  away  to  make  place  for  others  adapted  to  the 
times. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February. 
Dear  Horticulturist: — What  would  you  like  to  hear  about  Washington  ?     Doubtless 
f  not  politics,  but  some  information  like  the  foUowyng:    "  The  improvements  agreed  upon  with  ' 
A  Mr.  Downing  are  all  carried  out,  and  we  shall  soon  see  one  of  the  handsomest  examples  of* 
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plantinjy  and  good  keeping  in  the  public  grounds,  that  the  world  can  exhibit.     This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  wishes,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  it." 

Such  information  it  would  have  afforded  me  immense  pleasure  to  communicate,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  would  not  be  true ;  and  as  your  reputation  for  correct  statements  was  made  long  ago, 
let  me  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  at  this  moment. 

Downing  died  just  after  the  first  effort  at  spring  planting  was  made;  he  placed  a  number  of 
fine  trees  around  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  among  which  were  many  evergreens ;  he  also  par- 
tially laid  out  the  grounds.  Lafayette  Square,  opposite  the  President's  house,  was  also  partially 
planted,  and  has  had  some  proper  care  bestowed  upon  it,  more  by  the  efforts  of  a  private  bene- 
factor than  the  anthorities.  The  large  space  between  the  Smithsonian  and  the  President's 
grounds  was  left  for  future  operations ;  this  was  designed  for  an  evergreen,  or  winter-garden, 
and  was  to  have  been  a  sheltered  winter  drive  and  walk. 

The  evidences  of  the  skill  of  the  planter  and  landscape  gardener  are  seen  around  the  Insti- 
tute ;  Downing  there  left  his  mark  in  the  bold  sweeps  of  the  roads  and  in  the  original  planting ; 
the  evergreens  that  have  survived  neglect,  or  succeeded  under  utter  bad  treatment  are  there, 
though  many  are  ruined,  and  the  whole,  if  something  is  not  done,  will  soon  be  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion; presently  you  shall  learn  the  reasons.  These  Smithsonian  grounds  are  now  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation;  early  efforts  were  made  by  breaking  the  soil  properly  to  lay  it  down  in  good  sward, 
but  neglect  has  rendered  all  that  expense, — and  it  was  very  great, — utterly  nugatory.  I  should 
say  it  has  been  mown  but  once  a  year,  and  that  it  has  not  been  rolled.  It  is  now  no  better  in 
appearance  than  most  farmers^  timothy  fields.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Some  favored 
owner  of  a  large  lot  of  maple  trees  has  got  lately  a  contract  to  transfer  them  to  these  grounds ; 
where,  think  you,  has  he  had  the  good  sense  to  place  them?  He  has  closely  bordered  the 
roads  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  to  show  his  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  a  good  design,  and 
how  to  preserve  the  evergreens  already  there,  he  has  really  planted  a  maple  in  front  and  only 
a  few  feet  from  each,  and  before  nearly  every  choice  specimen.  Now,  what  will  be  the  result  unless 
some  kind  authority  steps  in  at  once  and  removes  them  ?  Why,  just  this  :  the  maples  will  soon 
overtop  the  evergreens,  spoil  them  and  the  design,  and  a  new  authority  will  ere  long  cut  away 
the  evergreens  to  make  room  for  the  maples  !  No  attention  to,  and  no  kind  of  appreciation  of, 
Mr.  Downing's  plans  has  entered  into  either  the  new  planting  or  the  care  of  these  grounds. 

New  officers,  as  they  come  in,  derange  the  plans  of  their  predecessors.  Nothing  in  Wash- 
ington is  consistent  or  stable. 

I  asked  no  questions  of  whose  work  was  this  or  whose  plans  were  those  ;  I  saw  only  the 
utter  desecration,  and  turned  away  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Walking  round  the  costly 
Smithsonian  building  to  which  so  much  attention  was  given,  what  a  surprise  .awaits  you  at  the 
frontdoor;  the  house  has  been  bepinnacled  and  plastered  enough,  but  apparently  the  artist 
forgot  the  coal-hole.  There  is  at  this  moment  some  forty  cart-loads  of  coal  ashes  thrown  out 
in  he^ps  before  the  door  and  on  the  (proposed)  lawn !  Shame,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ;  how 
will  you,  my  dear  Horticulturist,  like  to  show  that  and  this  to  foreigners,  or  to  your  own  neat 
readers  1  How  will  you  redden  when  Sir  William  Hooker,  fresh  from  the  admirable  neatness 
of  Kew  Gardens,  strolls  about  these  national  efforts  at  the  sublime?  Truly,  I  hope  he  may 
not  be  taken  there,  and  I  wish  it  had  not  been  ray  duty  to  go ! 

But  perhaps  the  winter-garden  is  better.  Let  us  see.  Mount  the  worm-eaten  stile  and  look 
over  at  the  evergreens.  Not  a  single  one!  Is  there  nothing?  Oh,  yes.'  plenty  of  planting! 
And  pray,  what  are  those  bean  and  hop  poles  for ; — no  doubt  to  shelter  the  young  plantations 
of  the  rarest  trees  from  every  clime-,  which  are  to  teach  our  people  what  trees  ai'e  and  what 
they  may  become ;  soon  we  shall  see  a  change;  the  young  growths  will  replace  these  maple 
poles,  for  at  present  it  looks  as  if  it  were  made  for  the  Indians  who  come  to  see  their  "  great 
father  "  to  play  a  game  of  war-whoops  and  war-dances  in!  Alas.'  this  fine  domain  is  planted 
.  with  maple  and  similar  trees,  all  trimmed  and  topped  in  the  most  approved  city  style — all, 
3^1^ including  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  a  great  job!     Sixty  acres  and  more  devoted  to  jobbing 
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trees!  Can  it  be  borne?  No!  it  cannot ;  it  must  not  be!  Yonder  dome-crowned  capitol  is 
full  of  bedizenment,  chalky  frescoes,  rooms  lined  with  the  finest  marbles,  sculpture  and  em- 
blematic paintings ;  the  poorest  committee  must  meet  in  rooms  with  heraldic  adornments ;  the 
naval,  surrounded  by  flags  and  grand  achievements,  the  military  with  guns  and  halberds  painted 
on  plaistered  walls ;  even  the  folders  of  the  miserable,  jobbed  public  documents,  are  to  have  a 
frescoed  room !  while  we  can  get  no  proper  planting.  The  coal-stokers  and  engineers  who 
manage  the  steam  engines  that  pump  air  into  the  exhausted  lungs  of  our  greaf  national  orators 
and  Solons,  have  a  palace  carpet  down  in  the  cellar,  amidst  the  ashes  of  their  eoal,  to  rest  their 
weary  feet  upon.  Just  outside  their  delightful  quarters,  however,  where  the  kindling  wood  is 
split,  and  in  full  viae  of  these  "  admirable"  pictures,  frescoes,  and  statuary,  there  are  the 
knotty  pieces  and  the  chips  lying  about  to  rot  in  the  open  space  !  The  Smithsonian  coal  ashes 
in  full  view  as  you  drive  up,  the  kindling  wood  knots  strewed  everywhere  as  you  here  look 
down  from  "  marble  halls."  A  great  country,  you  exclaim,  but  it  is  not  all  yet  "  fenced  in  !" 
Will  it  ever  be  ?     Will  our  people  ever  learn  with  such  teaching  ?     Never ! 

You  would  expect  the  greenhouse  built  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  imme- 
diately under  his  gaze,  would  be  a  model  of  successful  treatment,  certainly.  It  is  not  in  so 
healthy  a  state  as  a  hundred  private  ones  I  could  take  yon  to.  An  unadvised  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grow  the  Victoria  Eegia  in  the  same  house  with  the  Camellias,  &e.  ;  the  consequence 
is,  the  Victoria  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  Camellias  have  dropped  their  flowers  from  the 
heat  and  dryness.  One  would  hope  to  see  perfection  taught  here  ;  but  the  new  stables  are 
wrongly  placed,  and  shock  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  Downing 
intended  the  grand  vista  to  terminate  in  a  colossal  gate  like  that  at  Berlin. 

The  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  below  the  Capitol  grounds  look  better,  and  there  a  new 
effort  is  being  made  not  discreditable  to  our  national  pride.  The  glass-house  built  to  receive 
the  tea-plants  is  ready,  but  the  roof  will  be  too  far  above  the  young  vegetation. 

I  have  done  for  to-day.  The  proper  representations  have  been  made  to  the  authorities — 
would  that  I  could  say  they  agreed  to  employ  the  proper  persons !  They  express  a  willingness 
and  even  a  desire,  but  they  require  the  grand  machinery  of  Congressional  appropriations  to  do 
what  many  a  private  gentleman  has  done  and  is  doing  out  of  a  moderate  income ;  and  the 
former  appropriations,  poor  encouragement,  have  been  worse  than  wasted.  The  question  might 
be  asked,  do  the  proper  authorities  know  icltat  is  wanted  ?  J.  J.  S. 

Temperature  of  Greenhouses.— There  has  been  already  a  great  deal  said  on  this  sub- 
ject; some  say  40,  others  50  degrees,  is  the  best  temperature  for  greenhouses.  With  me  this 
month  I  keep  as  close  to  the  above  as  possible,- at  night, — the  former  on  dark  cold  nights,  the 
latter  in  clear  moonlight  nights ;  and  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  as  high  with  solar  heat 
as  80,  and  even  higher  before  I  ventilate  ;  d'oing  that  with  the  top  sash,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
an  injurious  practice.  Greenhouses  lose  considerable  of  their  interest  if  they  have  little  bloom, 
more  especially  private  greenhouses. 

By  following  my  principles,  you  will  have  your  house  more  gay  and  interesting  during  the 
dreary  months  when  John  Frost  rules  supreme,  and  you  may  go  into  your  miniature  garden  and 
laugh  him  to  scorn.  But  it  must  be  remembered  if  there  is  a  high  temperature  kept  up,  we 
must  supply  nifiisture  freely  by  sprinkling  or  syringing.  The  closer  we  imitate  nature  the  bet- 
ter. The  night  in  the  open  air  is  almost  invariably  cooler  than  day  ;  more  especially  the  season 
we  try  to  imitate.  Plants  grow  more  freely  by  day  than  by  night :  the  night  was  made  for 
rest,  both  for  animals  and  vegetables,  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions  in  both  cases.  I 
have  found  that  vegetation  is  more  active  in  bright  moon  or  full  moon,  requiring  less  fire  to 
repel  the  same  amount  of  frost.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  the  following 
facts,  from  my  own  observations.  We  have  a  conservatory  thirty  feet  fronting  south,  twenty- 
seven  fronting  west.  The  sun  had  gone  down  in  the  western  horizon,  the  glass  in  the  sash 
in  the  south  front  gradually  thawed  as  the  moon  wore  round  to  the  south.     I  had  noticed  this 
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circiunetaiice  long  before,  but  always  thought  it  was  getting  milder  outside,  or  the  flues  were 
getting  wanner  iusido  :  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  as  the  frost  remained  on  the  glass  until 
the  moon  had  gained  a  south-westerly  position;  then  it  began  to  thaw,  at  the  same  time  com- 
mencing to  freeze  on  the  south  front.  The  moon,  in  my  opinion,  acts  the  same  as  the  sun, 
only  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  keeping  up  a  high  temperature.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
care,  but  this  comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  gardener  has  the  least  to  do.  The 
nature  and  habits  of 'the  several  species  of  plants,  if  possible,  should  be  understood  towards 
their  proper  management ;  thus  supplying  water  equally  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  stage  of 
growth,  or  water  supplied  too  freely  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  will  rot  the  roots  of  most.  When 
they  are  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  liquid  manure,  soap  suds,  &c. 

I  prefer  raising  the  temperature  rather  than  ventilating  so  early,  as  we  lose  so  much  warm 
moisture  which  is  so  genial  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  always  ventilating  from  the  top  if  possible. 
In  winter  I  have  a  potting  room  where  I  admit  the  air  first,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  the  time  it  reaches  the  plants.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  raising  the  tempera- 
ture only  in  proportion  to  the  light;  in  regulating  plants  upon  stages  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  top  is  the  warmest,  the  lower  the  coldest ;  warmer  air  is  lighter,  the  lower  the  colder; 
therefore  one  rises,  the  other  falls.  .  Also  most  plants  kept  in  such  structures  come  from  a  tem- 
perate climate.  Yours,  &c.,  John  C.  Ure. 

Chicago,  February  1,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — -One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  a  gardener  has  to  contend  with  is  the  ravages 
of  insects  upon  young  plants.  I  have  a  remedy  which  I  have  applied  for  several  years,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  Take  three  parts  air-slaked  lime,  or  unleached  ashes,  and  one  part 
Peruvian  guano,  or  any  other  substance  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  ammonia ;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  dust  the  plants  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  and  apply  it  after  every  rain ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not  used  at  one  time,  or  it  will  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  plants ;  a  light  dusting  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  noticed  the  effect,  more  particularly 
last  spring,  upon  a  patch  of  cantaloupe  vines,  W'hich  the  yellow  bugs  were  eating  up.  I  dusted 
about  one-half  of  the  patch  ;  the  next  morning  there  was  not  a  bug  to  be  seen  on  that  portion 
of  it,  while  they  were  literally  devouring  the  other ;  but  a  dusting  cleaned  them  all  out  in  ten 
minutes  so  effectually,  that  I  was  not  bothered  again  the  balance  of  the  season.  I  have  found 
it  to  hold  equally  good  for  cabbage  and  other  plants.  I  do  not  know  the  effect,  unless  it  is  in 
the  ammonia  being  set  free,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  little  too  strong  for  their  olfactory  nerves. 

My  impression  is  that  it  would  be  a  partial  remedy,  at  least,  against  the  curculio.  I  have 
never  tried  it,  as  I  have  no  plum-trees  yet  in  bearing ;  but  I  intend  trying  it  upon  my  apricots 
the  coming  season,  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  determination  to  not  leave  a  stone  unturned 
until  a  remedy  is  found,  will  not  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  try  this  ?  It  is  simple, 
and  easily  applied,  and  would  it  not  be  quite  a  victory  over  the  "little  Turk,"  and  very  humil- 
iating to  him,  after  standing  all  kinds  of  fire,  at  last  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  snuff? 

Yours,  truly,  D.  M.  K. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  14th,  1859. 

The  Fruit  Crop  and  Sorghitm  — Mr.  Editor : — The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  was  an 
entire  failure  the  past  year.  We  had  no  peaches,  a  very  slight  sprinkle  of  pears,  and  in  place 
of  about  five  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  which  I  ought  to  have  had,  I  did  not  get  fifty  bushels ; 
and  they  were  very  inferior. 

This  winter  has  been  rather  of  an  open  character,  although  the  thermometer  has  been  four 
degrees  below  zero  once.     If  it  continues  mild  it  will  injure  the  fruit  crop  again. 

In  one  of  your  late  numbers,  you  inquire  about  the  success  of  the  sorghum  in  the  West,  in 
answer  to  which,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  a  settled  matter  as  regards  its  profitable- 
ness, yielding  more  than  two  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre,  of  ve;-y  superior  quality,  selling 
)  readily  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  even  when  planted  as  late  as  July. '  • 


I  have  made  well  crj'stalized  sugar,  and  have  no  doubt  that  sugar  will  be  made  in  abund- 
ance before  many  years.  T.  V.  Peticolas. 

3Il.  Carmel,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  a  small  octagon-shaped  conservatory  under  .my  charge,  heated  by  one 
of  Hitching's  boilers ;  the  stage  stands  in  the  centre,  being  the  same  shape  as  the  house,  about 
eight  feet  high ;  the  reservoir  and  pipes  under  the  stage  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  same, 
and  all  painted  green;  in  the  winter  when  the  pipes  are  heated,  the  plants  instead  of  thriving 
and  looking  healthy, — the  camellias  especially, — wither  and  di'op  their  buds;  at  the  same  time 
I  can  perceive  a  smell  as  of  heated  iron.  The  reservoir  is  kept  full  of  water;  if  you  or  any 
of  your  i-eaders  can  suggest  a  reason,  or  remedy,  from  the  statement  made  above,  they  will 
confer  a  favor  on  your  obliged  J.  M. 

NeiD  Haven,  Conn. 

Boston,  M.\ss. — It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  your  correspondents  come  out  right  side  up 
after  all  the  pros  and  cons.  Hovey's  Magazine,  for  January,  publishes  the  "  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fruits  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  1858,"  and  you  may  read  on  page 
43  the  following  shocking  paragraph ;  "  guided  by  such  light  as  is  afforded  by  personal  experience 
of  some  duration,  and  from  such  information  as  can  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent sources,  it  is  believed,  that  though  instances  of  success  can  be  found,  that  such  must  be 
■EEGARDED  AS  EXCEPTIONAL,  and  that'  taking  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  pear  as  it 
has  been  thus  flir  generally  pursued  in  this  vicinity  "  (mark  that)  "in  the  aggregate,  that  it  has 
not  only  been  unattended  with  profit,  BUT  HAS  ENTAILED  A  POSITIVE  LOSS." 

Causes  are  assigned  and  reasons  adduced,  but  the  fact  is  stated.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what 
was  the  use  of  all  the  outcry  we  have  had  ?  Colonel  Wilder  must  have  been  absent  when  the 
report  was  read.     Oli !  tempora,  oh  !  More  Ease. 

Dear  Sir  : — "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  empty  greenhouses  in  summer  ?"  is  a  question  often 
asked  me.  I  recommend  grape-vines  grown  in  pots.  They  will  pay,  and  will  fill  an  otherwise 
desolate  house.  A  regular  succession  may  be  kept  up  at  a  .very  trifling  expense.  First  obtain 
two  or  three -year-old  vines  from  reliable  parties,  and  also  the  same  number  of  one  and  two- 
year-old  vines  for  a  succession  ;  and  also  strike  double  the  quantity  from  eyes.  Those  two  and 
thi'ee  years  old  will  fruit  the  first  year  ;  the  next  will  take  their  place  the  year  following,  and 
so  on.  keeping/up  the  succession.  In  the  fall  the  pots  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  ;  during  win- 
ter, the  one  set  of  pots  (or  tubs)  will  do  for  fruiting,  and  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  away 
every  fall.  In  some  cases,  where  the  vines  have  not  fruited  very  heavily,  keep  them  over  for 
next  year.     I  merely  hint  at  the  subject  now,  to  draw  out  others  who  have  more  time. 

Yours  truly,  J.  C.  Ure. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

EosE  America.— Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  brings  out  the  present 
spring  the  rose  America,  a  Noisette,  and  a  cross  between  Solfaterre  and  Safl^rano,  to  which 
great  merit  is  ascribed  in  certificates  of  those  who  have  seen  it.  We  shall  probably  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  and  verifying  the  descriptions. 

Mr.  Pentland,  Baltimore,  brings  out  his  valuable  new  rose,  the  "  George  Peabody."  See 
advertisement. 

Catavvissa  Raspberry. — There  appears  to  have  been  some  surprise  expressed  at  the  report 
of  the  convention  regarding  this  fruit,  but  whatever  maybe  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  value  with  us,  and  with  all  those  whom  we  h.'ive  conversed  with.  Both  for  ama- 
teurs and  as  a  market  fruit  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  desirable. 

The  Dioscorea. — The  reader  will  find  in  the  present  number  Dr.  HoUiek's  article  on  this 
esculent,  which  is  quite  a  favorable  one.  From  another  section  of  country — Virginia — we  have 
good  report.     Mr.  Oliver  Taylor,  of  Loudon  county,  says :  "  Having  grown  this  potato 
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each  season  siuce  1856,  and  tested  its  quality  and  productiveness,  we  now  offer  it  to  the  public 
as  a  very  great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  table  vegetables.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood 
the  winters  of  56  and  57,  and  equaling  if  not  surpassing  the  Irish  potato  in  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness, it  doubtless  will  take  the  place  of  that  vegetable  as  soon  as  it  becomes  disseminated. 
The  form  of  the  root  is  club-shaped,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  the  largest  end  down,  and 
weighs  from  one  to  two  pounds  the  first  year,  and  if  left  in  the  ground  for  eighteen  months  the 
yield  is  three  times  greater.  They  can  be  dug  for  use  the  year  round,  and  if  stored  away  for 
winter  use  seldom  rot  or  sprout  in  the  least.  A  sandy  or  alluvial  soil  is  preferable,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  be  deep,  as  the  roots  descend  straight  down,  which,  with  the  tops  being  rather 
small,  allows  them  to  be  planted  very  close.  Small  tubers  are  formed  on  the  vines  at  the  axil 
of  the  leaves,  which  grow  into  the  ground  and  form  suitable  roots  for  planting.  The  eyes  are 
very  small  and  very  numerous,  hence  they  can  be  made  to  produce  a  great  number  of  plants, 
but  if  cut  in  pieces  as  small  as  half  an  inch  square,  of  course  the  yield  will  be  proportionately 
small.     They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit  being  worked." 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  : — Your  printer  has  given  me  a  fair  excuse  for  a  farther 
note  from  the  S.  West. 

He  makes  me  say  that  an  orchard  cannot  be  too  •'  highly  "  cultivated  and  cropped."    . 

To  chime  in  with  the  context,  as  well  as  with  my  most  devout  and  potent  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  word  should  have  been  "  lightly." 

Thus,  having  a  bit  of  suitable  land,  and  desiring  to  raise,  say,  pears  and  potatoes,  instead  of 
niixiug  them  half  and  half  all  over  the  land,  I  would  plant  all  the  pears  on  one  plat,  and  all  the 
potatoes  on  the  other. 

No  plough  has  ever  entered  my  orchard  since  it  was  planted,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  healthy 
peach  tree,  or  I  may  say,  a  healthy  fruit  tree  of  any  kind  six  years  old,  outside  of  my  own 
enclosure.     This  is  no  boast,  but  a  melancholy  fact ! 

The  land  should  not  be  "  highly  cultivated  "  in  the  common  acceptation  of  these  words  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  cropped  at  all ;  but  the  surface  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  simple  aliment 
required  by  fruit  trees  should  be  supplied. 

Kecent  articles  in  the  Horticulturist  have  induced  me  to  make  a  thorough  examination  among 
the  roots  of  my  dwarf  pears.  I  find  them  ever  seeking  the  surface.  If  they  were  planted  too 
deep,  turning  up  ;  if  planted  properly,  radiating  horizontally,  and  spreading  beyond  my  desire 
to  trace  them. 

The  great  beauty  and  vigor  of  all  the  trees  thus  situated  fairly  countenance  the  experiment 
of  an  ingenious  friend,  who  has  grafted  surface  roots  into  his  dilatory  pears ! 

But,  what  is  to  become  of  this  all-important  furniture  of  a  tree,  under  any  system  of  earth- 
work known  to  a  horse-hoe,  it  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and  as  high  cultivation  and  deep  ploughing  are 
nearly  synonomous,  we  perhaps  have  the  key  to  the  sporadic  success  which  has  dotted  the  land 
with  specimens  of  enormously  large  old  pear  trees. 

Fruit,  God's  (next)  best  gift  to  man,  has  been  most  barbarously  treated,  ?nd  that  it  seems  to 
be  about  taking  its  final  departure  from  our  earth  (and  markets)  is,  I  think,  as  much  to  be 
attributed  to  "  high  cultivation  "  as  anything  else. 

Skillful  cultivation  is  another  matter,  and  consists,  according  to  my  heresy: 

1st,  in  the  deepest  possible  preparation  of  a  not  exhausted  or  artificial  soil. 

2d,  in  the  shallow  planting  of  a  young  tree's  roots. 

3d,  in  the  shallowest  possible  subsequent  cultivation. 

In  my  practice  I  avoid  this  latter  item  altogether ;  wishing  merely  to  keep  the  surface  clean, 
the  green  grass  is  simply  burned  down  by  igniting  the  debris  of  a  previous  combustion. 

There  is  always  a  thin  brown  mat  of  scorched  grass  on  the  ground ;  this  covers  no  small 
^^  amount  of  fine  charcoal  and  ashes,  our  only  manure ;  and  thus  waits  its  turn  to  level  its  suc- 
tlo  cessors. 
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Fire  is  of  course  a  dangerous  element,  but  thus  harnessed  it  cannot  injure  the  trees,  while  the 
roots  are  amply  protected  by  an  inch  or  so  of  that  non-conductino^  material,  the  earth. 

In  short,  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  get  a  good  orchard  than  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
ground  to  it.  Very  respectfully,  F.  O.  Ticknor. 

Torch  Hill,  Columbus,  Ga..  Feb'.  5,  1859. 

P.S.  Do  not  let  your  •'  market  "  friends  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  worth  while  raising  pears 
at  all,  for  it  is  my  pleasant  delusion  that  one  large  Duchesse  is  cheap  at  the  expense  of  planting 
one  small  tree. 
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KosE  Stocks. — It  appears  still  to  be  a  mooted  question  as  to  the  merits  respectively  of  the 
Dog  Rose  and  the  Manetti  as  a  stock  for  budding  roses  upon.  I  have  little  to  say  in  favor  of 
the  Dog  Rose  as  a  »tock,  which  I  have  found  within  the  influence  of  London  smoke,  to  decay 
and  deteriorate  within  three  or  four  years  of  its  being  planted,  and  to  do  at  all  well,  requiring 
particular  attention,  especially  as  regards  rich  soil  and  sufficient  draimge ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  some  of  the  more  tender  Bourbon  and  Teas  that  cannot  be  persuaded  to  grow  at  all 
on  that  stock.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  best  rose 
stock  for  ground  that  has  been  partially  "  used  up."  Again,  the  roots  of  the  Dog  Rose  are 
most  frequently  tap-rooted  and  not  generally  fibrous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manetti,  which  is  not 
club-rooted,  but  sends  out  a  number  of  short,  fibrous  kinds  of  root — the  best  for  procuring  nour- 
ishment from  the  ground.  As  a  stock  for  potting,  the  Dog  Rose  is  worthless ;  a  rose  on  the 
Manetti  may  in  one  season  be  grown  to  double  the  size  of  one  on  the  Dog  stock,  whereas  for 
potting  purposes  generally,  there  is  nothing  like  roses  on  their  own  roots.  As  regards  the 
merits  of  the  Manetti  stock  they  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  To  thrive  in  comparatively  poor  soil 
and  without  extreme  attention.  To  make  strong  healthy  growth,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
bloom.  Not  by  any  means  liable  to  decay,  the  stock  swelling  year  by  year  and  throwing  off  its 
bark,  and  thus  procuring  a  healthy  action,  allowing  it  to  expand,  and  freeing  it  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  which  deposit  their  ova  in  the  bark  ; — the  size  to  which  the  stock  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  will  expand  is  altogether  incredible.  For  pillar  roses  no  stock  can  possi- 
bly be  better ;  and  whilst  I  have  every  year  to  grub  up  roses  on  the  Dog  stock  that  have  "  j:^one 
off"  from  the  mycelium  of  fungi  having  attacked  the  clubbed  roots,  or  from  the  smoky  state  of 
the  atmosphere  being  more  unfavorable  to  the  Dog  than  to  other  stocks,  I  find  that  my  roses  on 
the  Manetti,  planted  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  not  only  do  not  go  off,  but  thrive  and 
grow  most  abundantly,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  bloom.  I  also  find  that  when  the  head  of  the 
rose  grows  (as  is  most  generally  the  case)  luxuriantly,  the  stock  never  throws  out  suckers;  but 
if  from  other  circumstances  it  does,  the  sucker  conies  from  the  stem,  and  can  easily  be  cut  off, 
and  not  as  is  ofttimes  the  case  with  the  Dog  Rose,  a  foot  or  more  from  the  stem,  necessitating 
the  grubbing  up  the  sucker,  and  often  in  the  operation  disturbing  the  root.  Moreover,  by 
planting  the  Manetti  stock  deep,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  where  the  stock  is  worked,  all  suckers 
from  the  stem  may  be  avoided.  Lastly,  the  Manetti  encouraging  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth, 
the  roses  on  it  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  and  the  "  worm  i'  the  bud,"  and  I 
therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  give  the  palm  to  it  for  all  purposes  of  out-door  gardening,  and 
where  roses  on  their  own  roots  cannot  be  procured.  I  must  however  say  that  I  grow  none  but 
dwarf  roses,  and  no  standards,  and  it  is  to  dwarf-budded  roses  more  especially  that  my  remarks 
have  I'eference ;  although  dwarf  budded  roses  may  be  grown  to  any  height,  say  teu  or  twelve 
feet  or  more,  as  pillar  roses,  and  which  to  my  taste  have  more  elegance  and  less  formality  than 
standards. — J.  R.  S.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Aunual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  ect.,  Yfm.  S.  Patten,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
Chairman.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  au  excellent  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  There  were  a  number  of  bananas  on  the  table,  from  Edward  Harris,  of  Woonsocket, 
the  first  fruit  of  this  kind  ever  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Society,  after 
cancelling  all  its  debts,  has  purchased  an  additional  share  of  bank  stock,  making  the  entire 
amount  thus  invested  $800.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $487,75;  expenditures,  $441,31  ; 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $46  41.     The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  nominating  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  reported  as  follows  : 

President — Wm.  W.  Hoppin.  Vlce-Pre^iident — William  Viall.  Treasurer — James  H.  Bourn. 
Corresponding  Secretary — William  S.  Patten.     Recording  Secretary — J.  Driscoll. 

The  following  votes  were  passed  : 

Voted,  That  the  Society  will  hold 'an  Exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  for 
premiums,  in  June  next,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
and  publish. 

Voted,  That  the  Committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  a  list  of  premiums  for  the  June  exhibition  in  season  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  report  the  same  to  this  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  expediency  of 
engaging  some  distinguished  friend  of  horticulture  to  deliver  a  public  address,  in  connection 
with  the  next  June  Exhibition, — and  that  the  same  Committee  report  on  the  expediency  of  an 
independent,  or  associated,  Fall  Exhibition  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bourn,  the  sum  of  $200  was  appropriated  for  premiums  at  the  June  Ex- 
hibition. 

Eleven  persons  were  voted  in  members  of  the  Society. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Horticultural  Society.— The  following  g-entlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  this  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting: 

President,  Wm.  H.  Scott ;  Vice-President,  L.  G.  Berry ;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Owen  ;  Treas- 
urer, Sam'l  Lothrop;  Librarian,  B.  F.  Strong.  Executive  Committee,  D.  K.  Underwood, 
L.  G.  Berry,  Mr.  Perkins,  B.  F.  Strong,  S.  Lothrop. 

This  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years.  It  has  from  time  to  time  received 
such  liberal  *dditi(ms  to  its  library,  that  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  tbnd  of  beautifying  their 
homes,  and  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  their  hours  of  leisure  from  business, 
could  not  do  better  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  varied  information  they  afford,  by  becoming 
meuibers.  All  the  standard  works  on  House  Architecture,  on  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  on 
Arboriculture  generally,  including  Michaux's  expensive  colored  edition  of  our  North  American 
Sylva — in  all,  making  a  library  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  ;  and  all  the  best  monthly 
and  weekly  Horticultural  periodicals  in  this  country  may  be  found  in  the  Society's  library,  and 
freely  drawn  by  all  members. — Michigan  Paper. 

THE  NEW  PLANTS  OF  1858. 

[From  Turner's  LonJon  Flotisl.] 

AVe  offer  with  the  new  year  our  usual  summary  of  the  novelties  of  the  past  season.  In 
doing  this  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  the  most  prominent  of  those  which  have 
appeared  in  public,  or  have  been  figured  or  noticed  in  the  various  botanical  and  horticultural 
publications,  that  we  here  bring  together  for  ready  reference.  There  are,  no  doubt,  others, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  gardens,  which  have  not  taken  so  prominent  a  position,  or  which 
we  shall  hear  of  hereafter. 
K  Greenhouse  and  hardy  Plants. — As  ornaments  to  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  we 
^have  several  very  choice  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas,  ofiering  variety  and  advance;   one  or  two 
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very  nice  new  Camellias;  and  some  of  the  new  Indian  Ehododendrons,  of  which  E.  Nuttalli 
carries  the  palm  over  all  previously  known :  E.  Boothianum  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
color — a  clear  primrose  yellow ;  while  the  dwarf  E.  virgatum  is  a  little  gem.  Of  another 
character,  but  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  are  the  (Jlianthus  Dampieri,  with  its  oddly- 
shaped  richly-colored  flowers;  Cynoglossum  nobile,  the  Forget-me-not  of  the  Chatham  Isles; 
Sulanum  capsicastrum,  a  dwarf  bush  studded  with  vermillion-colored  fruit  about  the  size  of 
nuts;  Lobelia  trigonocaulis,  a  dwarf  blue-flowered  plant  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedding;  and 
Darlingtonia  Californica,  a  singular  and  novel  kind  of  Pitcher-plant. 

To  the  class  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  we  add — ^sculus  californica,  Amygdalus  persica  v. 
caryophylleseflora,  and  Ehododendron  Bylsianum,  all  charming  showy  flowering  plants;  and 
Ilex  cornuta,  I.  Fortuni,  Olea  ilicifolia,  and  Torreya  grandis. 

The  out-door  flower  garden  has  received  as  acquisitions  the  blue  Pentstemon  Jafi'rayanum, 
the  purple  Saxifraga  purpurescens,  the  striped  Phlox  Triomphe  de  Twickel,  and  a  rose-colored 
Solomon's  Seal,  among  perennials;  and  Cosmanthus  grandiflorus,  CEnothera  bistorta  v.  Veithi- 
ana,  and  Tropseolum  majus,  a  dwarf  scarlet  variety  called  Tom  Thumb. 

Amygdalus  (Persica)  cnryophyllecrflora.  The  Carnation-flowered  Peach.  A  charming  variety 
of  the  Peach  introduced  from  Chiila,  the  blossoms  large,  nearly  full,  double,  pink,  flaked  with 
rose-color. 

Apteranthes  Gussoniana.  One  of  the  curious  succulent  plants  related  to  Stapelia.  It  has 
quadrangular  toothed  stems,  and  near  their  apices  bear  umbels  of  small  star- shaped  flowers,  on 
short  stalks ;  they  are  pale  yellow  transversely  banded  with  dingy  purple.  It  is  a  greenhouse 
perennial.     Algeria. 

Alalia  Sieholdii. — A  fine  greenhouse  shrub,  with  large  bright  green  glossy  leaves.     Japan. 

Azalea  indica,  van  Alexander  II. — A  beautiful  novel  variety,  having  large  white  wavy  flowers, 
as  in  crispiflora,  marked  with  few  broad  streaks  of  bright  red.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Distinction. — A  beautiful  vigorous-growing  variety  of  excellent  properties, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  Barclayana,  fertilized  with  Criterion;  flowers  rich  salmon,  mar- 
gined irregularly  with  white,  and  occasionally  striped  with  carmine,  the  upper  segments  densely 
spotted  with  crimson.     A  garden  variety. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Due  de  Brabant. — Flowers  large,  of  a  light  rosy  salmon,  with  rich  crimson 
spots  on  all  the  lobes,  and  a  tuft  of  petaloid  stamens  in  the  centre.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  Indica,  var.  Etoile  de  Gand. — Flowers  large,  round  lobed,  white,  with  a  delicate  rose- 
colored  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  lobe,  forming  an  elegant  star-like  centre,  and  having  lines  of 
carmine  spots  on  the  upper  segments.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Leopold  I — A  Belgian  variety,  flowers  large,  rich  rose-color,  the  upper 
lobe  spotted  with  crimson ;  a  tuft  of  petaloid  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Perfection. — A  robust-habited  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  excellent 
form,  and  of  a  lively  rose-color,  thickly  spotted  on  the  upper  segments.     A  garden  variety. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Peine  dcs  Panachees. — Flowers  large,  white,  striped  and  spotted  all  over 
with  rose-color.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Barklaya  syringajlora. — A  fine  greenhouse  shrub,  with  orange  yellow  flowers  in  the  way  of 
a  Persian  Lilac,  only  of  an  orange  yellow  color.     Moreton  Bay. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. — A  hardy  greenhouse  shrub,  with  sharply  serrated  leaves,  in  the  axils  of 
which  appear  bunches  of  insignificant  flowers  succeeded  by  suuill  shiny  purple  bfirries  resem- 
bling glass  beads,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  all  the  winter  on  the  plant.     China. 

Camellia  Japonica,  var.  Cup  of  Beauty. — A  handsome  Chinese  A^ariety,  with  something  the 
character  of  the  old  double  white  ;  pure  ground  color,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  piuk,  the 
centre  well  filled. 

Camellia  Japonica,  var.  Princess  Frederick  IVilliam. — A  very  handsome  variety  of  the 
striped  class,  with  imbricated  close  flowers  :  the  ground  color  blush,  with  stripes  and  varied 
markings  of  pale  rose-color,  in  the  way  of  Alberti  or  Prince  Albert.     China. 

Camellia  Japonica,  var.  Vergine  di  Colle  Beati — A  curious  white  imbricated  variety,  in  which 
the  petals  are  ranged  in  seven  curving  or  spiral  lines,  instead  of  alternating  throughout  in  the 
usual  way.     An  Italian  variety. 

Camellia  rosaflora. — A  single-flowered  Camellia,  the  flowers  of  a  rose  pink,  and  small ;  culti- 
vated as  C.  euryoides  (incorrectly)  for  many  years  at  Keio. 

Campanula  strigosa. — A  dwarf  hairy  annual,  4-5  inches  high,  scarcely  branched,  with  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  largish  bell-shaped  deep  violet  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  white  tuber.     Syria. 

Clianlhus  Diampieri. — A  splendid  flowered  greenhouse  soft-wooded  subshrub,  of  rather  diffi- 
cult management. 

Colletia  cruciata. — This  is  the  plant  known  as  C.  Bictonensis.     It  is  a  singiflar  shrub,  half 
hardy  or  hardy  in  the  most  favored  localities,  pi'oducing  creamy-white  bell-shaped  flower 
The  stems  consist  of  thick  spine-pointed  triangular  lobes,  in  pairs,  set  alternately  in  opposit 
directions.     Banda  Oriental. 
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Cynoglo.tsnm  noJiile. — A  very  remarkable  and  liandsome  dwarf  greenhouse  perrenial  herb, 
with  \QVY  broad  thick  cordate  furrowed  leaves,  having  5-7  strong  parallel  nerves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  like  those  of  Forget-me-not,  but  larger,  grow  on  scorpioid  scapes,  about  a  foot  high, 
and  are  blue  edged  with  white.     Chatham  Island. 

Darlinijtonia  CaUforvica. — A  curious  two-horned  side-saddle  flower,  or  Sarracenia,  one  of  the 
plants  forming  pitcher-like  leaves.     California. 

Dasylirhim  acrdrichum. — An  Asparagineous  greenhouse  Yucca-like  plant,  forming  a  spread- 
ing crown  of  long  slender  thickish  leaves,  and  producing  from  ^le  centre  an  erect  flower-stem, 
about  16  feet  hi^'h,  three  or  four  feet  of  the  upper  vart  of  which  consists  of  a  crowded  series 
of  spikelets,  bearing  insignificant  green  flowers.  The  beauty  of  these  plants  lies  entirely  in 
their  habit.     Mexico. 

Dasylirion  glaucophyllum. — Another  fine  Asparagineous  greenhouse  plant,  with  a  large  spread- 
ing head  of  narrow  glaucous  rigid  leaves  of  Yucca-like  habit.  The  flowers  are  in  crowded 
spikelets,  collected  into  a  long  compound  spike  at  the  top  of  the  tall  central  erect  flower  stem, 
10-12  feet  high.     Mexico. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  var.  gloxinioldes. — A  fine  variety  of  the  common  Foxglove,  the  flowers 
white  or  flesh-color,  with  deep  blotches  of  crimson,  resembling  a  Gloxinia. 

Eugenia  Luina. — The  Eugenia  apiculata  of  gardens.  It  is  a  fine  Myrtaceous  and  Myrtle-like 
hardy  or  half-hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval  oblong  sharp-pointed  leaves,  the  branches  loaded 
during  summer  with  its  white  blossoms. '   Chili. 

Fieldia  Auitralis. — A  straggling  greenhouse  shrub,  with  opposite  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate 
leaves,  and  pendulous  pale  greenish-yellow  tubular  flowers  for  their  axils.     Australia. 

Fritillaria  grwca. — A  neat,  hardy,  bulbous  perennial,  with  short,  slender,  erect  stems,  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  nodding  flowers,  borne  singly  or  two  together,  pale  reddish  brown,  with 
a  green  border.     Mount  Hymettus. 

Gardenia  citriodora. — A  fine  representation  of  this  profuse-blooming  fragrant  warm  green- 
house shrub  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Bouquet. 

Gardenia  radicals,  var.  major. — A  most  desirable  variety  of  a  highly  popular  plant.  It  is  dis- 
tingushed  by  its  more  robust  growth,  its  more  oval  and  less  lanceolate  deep  green  leaves,  and 
its  larger  blossoms,  which,  like  the  parent,  are  pure  white  and  fragrant.     A  garden  variety. 

Gaultheria  discolor. — A  small  hardy  Ericaceous  shrub,  with  obovate-lanceolate  leaves,  lon- 
gitudinally ribbed  and  silvery  beneath,  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  white  pitcher-shaped  flow- 
ers, with  small  pink  lobes.    Ehotan. 

Grammatocnrpus  volubilis. — A  slender  half  hardy  climber  of  the  Loasa  family,  having  opposite 
bipinnatifid  leaves  and  curiously  formed  yellow  flowers  from  the  forkings  of  the  stem.  It  is 
sometimes  known  as  Scyphauthus  elegans. 

Hydrangea  cyanema. — A  half  hardy  under  shrub,  with  broad  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  white  (the  neuter)  flowers  streaked  with  red.     Not  equal  to  the  common  kinds.     Bhotan. 

Ilex  aquifolium,  var.  pendulum  foliis  variegatis. — A  fin'e  weei^ing  variety  of  Holly,  with  prettily 
variegated  leaves.     A  garden  variety. 

Ilex  cornuta. — This  fine  evergreen  shrub  seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  Its  leaves  are  remarkable 
in  form,  having  one  or  two  marginal  spines  and  the  apex  dilated  with  usually  three  spiny 
spreading  horn-like  points ;  flowers  small,  white,  axillary.     China. 

Ilex  Fortuni. — A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  I.  cornuta  when  young,  but  having, 
when  more  mature,  broad  entire  leaves.  It  becomes  very  ornamental  when  loaded  with  its 
red  berries,  which  come  in  umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     North  of  China. 

Indigofera  decora.  This  is  a  good  figure  of  this  charming, greenhouse  shrub,  which  is  not  so 
connnon  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Ligustrum  sinenae. — A  deciduous  and  apparently  hardy  species  of  Privet,  with  slender  downy 
branches,  oval-obtuse  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  common  kind.     China. 

Lobelia  trigonocauli.i. — A  handsome  decumbent  half  hardy  or  greenhouse  perennial,  havinp- 
laciniate  subpinnatifid  leaves  and  large  axillary  flowers,  blue  with  a  white  centre,  resembling 
those  of  L.  rauiosa,  but  paler.  It  is  a  free-flowering  plant,  and  will  probably  be  useful  for 
bedding  out.     Moreton  Bay. 

Lomatia  elegantixsima. — An  extremely  elegant  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  with  Fern-like 
foliage.     New  Caledonia. 

Luginis  Hartwegii,  var.  ccelestinu^. — A  A'ery  distinct  variety  of  this  ornamental  annual;  the 
flowers  of  a  delicate  pale  blue,  pink  at  the  edges.     A  garden  variety. 

Nolana  paradoxa,  var.  violacea. — A  variety  with  larger  flowers,  of  a  distinct  rosy  violet  color. 
A  garden  variety. 

Olea  ilicifoUa. — A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  large  handsome  foliage ;  flowers  pure  white, 
twice  the  size  of  Olea  fragrans.  and  as  finely  scented.     Japan. 

I'entstemon  JajfruyanuH. — A  fine  hardy  or  half  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  allied  to  P.  specie 
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sus.  The  leaves  are  glaucous,  entire,  the  lower  ones  spntulnte  ;  the  flowers  in  long  terminal 
panicles,  large  bright  blue,  stained  with  deep  red  at  the  base  of  the  tubes.  It  is  a  charming 
plant.     California. 

Pimis  Botmpariea. — A  distinct  species  of  the  Weymouth  section ;  the  lenves  in  fives,  slender, 
2-4  inches  long ;  the  cones  a  foot  long.  P.  Durangensis  seems  to  be  a  smaller  state  of  the  same 
plant.     Mexico. 

Finus  Don  Pedro.  —  A.  splendid  tree,  35-45  yards  high,  with  long  flexible  branches :  the  leaves 
fine,  five  in  a  sheath,  six  inches  long,  glaucous ;  cones  very  large,  14  inches  long,  5  inches  in 
diameter.  A  Pine  of  the  Weymouth  section.  Mexico.  8-9U0O  feet  elevation.  M.  Roezl. 
Several  other  new  Pines  have  been  introduced  from  the  same  source,  but  there  are  strong 
doubts  of  their  distinctness. 

Phioc  decussata,  var.  Triomphe  de  Twichcl, — An  extremely  beautiful  Belgian  variety  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  section  of  the  family,  remarkable  for  having  its  abundant  flowers  of  a  light 
rose  purple,  with  a  broad  distinct  margin  of  white  down  each  side  of  the  segments  of  the  limb. 

PoLi/gonatum  ■punctatum. — A  hardy  herbaceous  tuberous  perennial,  related  to  Convallaria,  with 
ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  two-flowered  axillary  peduncles,  the  flowers  being  small,  erect, 
whitish,  tipped  with  green.     Bhotan. 

Polygontdum  roseum. — A  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  tuberous  perennial.  It  has  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves,  frequently  growing  in  threes,  and  irom  their  axils  the  pretty  pale  rose  bell-shaped 
flowers  spreading  or  often  decurved  appear,  frequently  in  pairs.     Siberia. 

Pro::tanthera  cuncata. — A  dwarf  greenhouse  shrub,  with  small  obtuse  leaves  and  lavender- 
colored  flowers  prettily  spotted  with  blue.     Aupt)-alia. 

Rhododendron  argenteam. — A  fine  hardy  or  half  hardy  shrub,  with  large  oblong-obovate  leaves 
silvery  beneath,  and  dense  heads  of  flowers,  jsale  rose  coloi"  in  the  bud,  changing  to  cream  color 
and  white.     Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Rhododendron  Boothii. — A  desirable  neat-growing  shrub,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  more 
or  less  hairy,  and  heads  of  moderate  size,  primrose  colored  flowers.     Bhotan. 

Rkododendron  Bylsianum. — A  chiirming  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  producing  large  heads  of 
brilliant  flowers,  in  which  the  centre  is  white  and  the  border  lively  rose  color.  A  Belgian 
variety. 

Rhododendron  calophyllum.  — A  fine  compact  growing  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  the  flowers 
large,  white,  fragrant.     Bhotan. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli. — The  most  magnificent  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  as  far  as  yet 
known.  It  forms  an  evergreen  shrub  with  large  broad  veiny  leaves,  stems  terminating  in  a 
colossal  corymb  of  lai'ge  white  blossoms,  which  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  length,  stained  at  the  base  of  the  cup  with  pale  orange,  very  fragrant.     Bhotan. 

Rhodoleia  Championi  has  been  bloomed  feu-  the  first  time  in  England,  during  the  spring  of 
1858,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Trentham.  The  flowers,  however,  were  not  so  handsome  as  was 
expected. 

Salvia  tricolor. — A  pretty  slender  subshrubby  greenhouse  plant,  with  small  ovate  leaves  and 
long  spikes  of  white  flowers,  having  the  upper  lip  faintly  tipped  with  light  purple  and  the  lower 
half  or  apex  of  the  lower  lip  bright  rose  color.     Mexico. 

Sazifraga  purpurescens. — A  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  with  large  broad,  rounded  obovate 
leaves,  and  scapes  six  or  eight  inches  high,  supporting  a  dense  branched  subcorymbose  panicle 
of  drooping  flowers  of  a  deep  red  purple.     Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Scnccio  MikairicE. — A  fast-growing  greenhon?e  climber,  wirh  light  green  smooth  fleshy  ivy-like 
leaves,  and  axillary  corymbs  of  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  seldom  produced.  It  is  a  veiy 
useful  summer  plant  for  various  purposes  in  the  flower  garden.     Also  known  as  Delairea  odorat;<. 

Solarium  capsica.iirum. — A  pretty  greenhouse  d\vai'f  sub-shrub  with  small  oblong  lanceolate 
leaves  and  small  flovv-ers,  succeeded  by  globular  vermillion  colored  berries,  which  are  extremely 
ornamental.     Brazil. 

Statice  Bondwellii. — A  neat  half  hardy  biennial,  with  spreading  sinuated  leaves  and  branching- 
flower  stems  bearing  yellow  (lowers.     Algiers. 

ThunJiergia  Natakiisis.- — A  fine  greenhouse  evergreen  subshrub,  with  opposite  ovate  acute 
sessile  largish  leaves,  and  stalked  axillary  horizontally-placed  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
showy,  with  the  curved  tube  yellow  and  tiie  spreading  limb  of  a  pale  blue.     Natal. 

Torreya  grandis. — A  noble  evergreen  tree,  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  some  resemblance  to 
Cephalotaxus.     Mountains  of  Northern  China. 

Tritoma  uvaria. — A  stately  and  brilliant  herbaceous  plant. 

Tropccolani  majus,  var.  naniim. — A  remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  variety,  not  running,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  will  form  a  very  handsome  summer  plant  for 
beds  or  pots  or  vases.     A  garden  variety. 

Veronica  decussata,  var.  azurca. — A  hybrid  raised  between  decussata  and  speciosa,  much 
resembling  the  former,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers  difiercnt.     A  garden  variety. 
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DOWNING' S   LANDSCAPE   GARDENING. 


I  HE  American  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  Henry  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Esq.,  for  this  new  (the  sixth)  edition  of  the  ''  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  :"  it  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  abler  hands.  The  additions  consist  of  a 
supplement  by  Mr.  Sargent,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the  day, 
_^_^  ^3effi=^=^  ^*^t^  on  the  best  methods  of  making  a  country  place,  and 
an  excellent  account  of  the  newer  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants  lately 
introduced,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

This  is  done  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  and  with 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Two  styles 
of   country  places,  he  says,  are  attempted  in  this  country  :    viz.,  a  place 
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Fig.  92. — Soampston  "Weeping  Elm,  at  "Wodenethe 
Age,  6  yrs.     Height,  7  ft.     Circuin.,  86  ft. 

without  any  trees,  or  a  dense  wood  ;  in  the  first,  the  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  planting  ;  in  the  second,  mostly  by  the  axe.  Taking  the  two 
places  he  is  best  acquainted  with, — Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell's,  near  Boston,  and 
his  own  on  the  North  River, — as  examples  of  the  two  modes,  he  illustrates 
the  results,  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  first.  He  introduces  us  by 
superb  steel  engravings,  to  Mr.  Hunnewell's  beautiful  mansion  and  grounds; 
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Fig.  94,— The  Scaled  .Idnipbe.  at  'Woodlawn,  Residence  of  E.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  near  Princeton,  N.  J 
Height,  4^  feet   Circumference,  29  feet. 

in  his  own  case  to  a  fine  picture  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  wood  cuts  of  the 
grounds  ;  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  steel  emplo^-ed  here  also, 
but  as  the  publisher  has  put  little  or  no  advance  on  the  price  of  the  volume, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  expense.  These  steel 
plates  are  most  admirably  executed  from  arabrotypcs,  they  are  as  admirable 
as  the  places  themselves  are  each  beautiful.  Other  illustrations  of  new 
ornamental  trees  are  given  ;  as  a  specimen  we  insert  the  foregoing. 

These  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  surpassingly  beautiful ;  and  there  are 
others  of  equal  merit,  drawn  by  the  publisher  himself,  who  holds  a  pencil 
rarely  excelled  in  its  ability  to  give  the  character  of  foliage. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing,  we  are  anxious  to  present  the  two  plates,  figs. 
35  and  36,  exhibiting  two  lovely  specimens  in  which  we  take  especial 
interest. 

Mr.  Sargent's  judicious  method  of  planting,  is  to  employ  a  quantity'  of 
stakes  or  poles,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  by  placing  first  a  stake  where 
he  thinks  a  tree  should  be  planted,  and  then  several  smaller  stakes  at  such 
a  distance  around  it  as  the  proposed  tree  will  extend  to  when  fully  grown. 
By  carefully  observing  this  colleciion  of  stakes  from  his  point  of  view, 
which  as  a  general  rule  should  be  the  principal  room  of  the  house,  the 
|fe  planter  will  at  once  see  whether  it  is  in  the  right  place,  whether  it  is  too 
iJjuear  the  road  or  walk,  or  will  injure  a  view.     When  satisfied  by  many 
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observations — and  it  will  be  well  if  made  from  many  points  of  view,  all, 
however,  subservient  to  the  principal  point — that  the  centre  stake  is  cor- 
rectly placed,  let  him  substitute  for  it  a  small  stake  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  with  the  name  of  the  tree  to  be  planted  there  legibly  written  upon  it. 
In  the  autumn  or  spring,  let  the  hole  be  dug  at  leisure,  properl}^  and  care- 
fully prepared,  and  let  a  tree  be  selected  from  the  border  nursery  (pre- 
viously stocked  for  the  purpose,)  on  a  damp  or  rainy  day,  and  as  properly 
and  carefuUj'-  planted.  Pursue  this  course  with  all  the  single  trees,  groups 
and  masses,  and  if  judiciously  done  the  most  complete  satisfaction  will  be 
the  result  ;  because  one  may  not  only  make  up  his  own  mind  by  studj'ing 
these  groups  of  poles,  for  weeks  or  months,  even,  but  he  can  also  have 
the  advantage  of  criticisms  from  intelligent  visitors  ;  and  if  the  poles  are 
wrong  it  is  much  easier  to  remove  them  than  the  trees. 

This  is  practical  advice,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  it 
would  be  no  more  fair  for  a  person  new  to  planting,  to  be  expected  to 
make  a  fine  picture  in  this  way,  than  it  would  for  a  farmer  to  go  to  town 
and  make  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  merchant  of  himself,  without  study.  You 
must  employ  a  landscape  gardener,  of  course. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  practical  character  of  the  "  Supplement," 
which  is  full  of  valuable  hints  and  carefully  digested  observations,  drawn 
from  extended  experience  in  laying  out  and  adorning  an  enchanting  and 
almost  fairy  scene. 

Of  the  value  of  the  notes  on  trees  and  shrubs  we  may  speak  hereafter  ; 
suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  the  learner  will  here  find  a  guide  that  will  make 
the  work  indispensable  as  a  manual. 

The  historical  notices,  of  which  there  are  two  too  brief  chapters,  are 
capital  ;  we  are  told  much  in  few  words,  but  those  words  have  each  a  mean- 
ing. 

The  New  York  Park,  and  Llewellyn  Park,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  receive  notices 
which  will  add  much  to  the  reader's  appreciation  of  their  merits  ;  there  are 
several  engravings  of  each  ;  from  these  we  select,  to  show  their  quality,  two 
views  of  Central  Park, — one  exhibiting  the  original  condition  of  the  ground, 
and  the  other  the  contrast  of  what  it  is  to  be. 

On  the  subject  of  acclimation  of  plants  there  are  a  few  observations 
that  embrace  the  whole  topic  in  a  nutshell,  which  we  shall  present  in  these 
pages  hereafter. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sargent  when  he  says  :   "  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  con- 
sider the  Mahonia,  sometimes  called  Berberis  Mahonia,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen,"  and  we  add  that  the  Mahonia  Japonica 
.  has  proved  this  winter  to   be    hardy,  affording  a  long-sought  desideratum 
among  us,  a  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrub. 
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STRICTURES   ON   ERRORS  AND  WANT  OF  METHOD  PREVALENT 
IN  POMOLOGICAL  WRITINGS. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  offer  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  few 
words  of  criticism  upon  the  want  of  unity  of  language  and  idea,  and  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the.  misemployment  of  terms  on  the  part  of  pomo- 
logical  writers,  as  sjiown  by  them,  especially  in  their  descriptions,  pro 
forma,  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  fruits.  In  venturing  upon 
those  strictures  I  am  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
employment  in  those  descriptions,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  a  uni- 
versal language  ;  that  it  may  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  writers  to  preserve  in  them  an  identity  of  idea,  with  themselves,  at 
least,  if  not  with  others  ;  and  that  terms  evidently  improper  may  give 
place  to  such  as  are  evidently  correct. 

In  referring  to  the  works  of  the  popular  pomologists  of  the  day,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  both  in  idea  and  language,  they  differ  alike  with  each  other 
and  with  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  late  enlarged  edition  of  Downing's 
work,  under  the  supervision  of  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  editor  is,  that  the  saccharine,  or  acid,  or  vinous  characteristic 
of  a  fruit  constitutes  its  flavor  ;  while  in  the  "  Fruit  Culturist ''  of  Thomas, 
by  the  word  flavor  is  meant  (generally)  the  property  communicated  to  a 
fruit  by  the  presence  of  an  aromatic.  Each  of  these  writers,  however, 
occasionally  trangresses  his  own  idea  and  adopts  that  of  the  other.  The 
following  and  similar  expressions  emploj^ed  in  descriptions  introduced  into 
the  former  work  occur  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  my  understanding  of 
its  editor's  idea  is  correct. 

"  Sugar  and  acid  both  abound,  but  so  nearly  balanced  that  without  preva- 
lence of  either,  an  excellent  rich  flavor  results." 

"  with  a  rich  vinous  flavor." 

"  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavor." 

"  with  a  vei-y  rich  brisk  sugary  flavor." 

"  with  a  sugary,  vinous  flavor,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  in  the  quotations  which  follow,  he  disregards  his  governing  rule, 
and  shows  that  the  tangible  or  solid  properties  of  a  fruit  instead  of  con- 
stituting the  flavor,  are  dependent  for  it  upon  the  presence  of  an  aromatic. 
Thus— 

"  Flesh  very  saccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavor." 

"  a  pleasant  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavor." 

"  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  aromatic  perfumed  flavor." 

"  exceedingly  sugary  and  rich,  with   a  highly  perfumed  aromatic 

flavor." 

"  very  sugary,  with  a  decided  flavor  of  almonds." 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  opposite  ideas  of  what  flavor  is,  both  of  which 
cannot  be  correct  ; — one  material,  as  "  sugary,"  "  vinous,"  "  acid  ;"  the 
other  essential,  as  "  musky,"  "  aromatic,"  "  perfumed." 

In  the  first  examples   given,  it  is  the  flavor   and  not  the  flesh  which  is 

"  sugary  ;"   in  the  others,  it  is  the  flesh  and  not  the  flavor.     As  this  word 

flavor  is  defined  to  be  "  the  ratified  essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 

^  of  taste," — something  independent  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  added, 

Ijthe  latter  examples  are  evidently  correct,  while  the  former  are  not.     Thus 


we  have  in  confectionery  the  popular  article  of  lemon  drops.  Here,  neither 
the  sugar  nor  the  acid,  which  communicate  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
sour,  but  the  essential  extract  of  lemon,  constitutes  the  flavor.  A  sub- 
stance may  have  a  sweet  or  sour  taste,  but  a  sweet  or  sour  flavor  is  a  per- 
version of  languag-e.  As  well  mig-ht  we  say  of  the  style  of  a  building-,  it 
is  a  wooden  or  brick  style,  because  wood  or  brick  predominates  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

But  Avhat  is  exceptional  with  Mr.  Downing  seems  rather  to  be  the  rule 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  of  which  the  following  quotations  are  believed  to  afford 
a  fair  sample. 

"  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  perfumed,  with  a  first  rate  flavor." 

"  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  fine  rich  aromatic  flavor." 

"juicy,  melting,  sweet,  with  a  very  high  perfumed  flavor." 

"  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  a  good  second  rate  flavor." 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  is  here  set  down  as  sweet,  and  sub-acid,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  from  what  is  characterized  as  flavor,  and  that  they 
are  not  used  as  terms  to  qualify  it.  He  sometimes  repudiates  his  rule, 
however,  as  instances  of  which  transgression  I  simply  quote  the  following  : 
"  Flesh  very  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  with  a  rich  sub-acid,  or  vinous 
flavor." 

"  with  a  very  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent  flavor." 

Such  examples  with  him,  however,  are  rare.  He  evidently  knows  the 
right,  but  yet  (occasionally)  the  wrong  pursues. 

With  a  consciousness,  1  suspect,  of  this  want  of  uniformity  of  descrip- 
tion in  others,  and  with  an  apparent  purpose  to  avoid  it,  the  Boston  notion 
seems  to  be  to  divide  the  internal  characteristics  into  two  heads,  viz.  : 
flesh  and  flavor, — Mr.  Hovey's  formula  quite  uniformly  running  in  this 
wise  : — '•  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  and  very  juicy  ;  flavor  rich,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  perfumed."  So  far  as  this  form  is  marked  by  order  and  system, 
it  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;  but  as  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  flavor 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  those  entertained  severally  by  Mr.  Downing 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  it  can  claim  no  farther  advantage  over  theirs,  except  in 
being  a  consistent  mingling  of  truth  and  error,  forced  upon  him  of  neces- 
sity in  order  to  maintain  his  separate  heads. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Fndt  Growers''  Guide,  while  equally  consistent,  and 
not  less  systematic,  is  more  comprehensive  and  concise,  embracing  under 
one  term  all  the  properties  of  a  fruit,  thus:  "flesh  white,  melting,  juicy, 
rich,  perfumed."  He  exhibits  in  his  work  a  pains-taking  carefulness  and 
method,  and  seems  not  to  have  gathered  up  and  published  descriptions  as 
dissimilar  as  their  origins  are  various,  without  having  duly  digested  his  mate- 
rials, and  assimilated  them  to  a  a  definite  idea  of  his  own.  He  cautiously 
avoids  the  confusion  of  the  others,  and  evidently  rejects,  as  absurd,  the 
idea  that  a  sweet  or  an  acid  is  a  flavor.  But  while  he  is  careful  to  shun 
this  error,  he  falls  into  that  other,  common  to  all  pomological  writers  whose 
descriptions  I  have  met  with, — the  obnoxious  and  intolerable  perversion  of 
the  -w or diS  perfume  and  perfumed,  as  applied  to  things  that  we  eat. 

In  all  definitions  of  perfume  it  is  represented  as  afl'ecting  only  the  organ 
of  smell;  "volatile  particles  emitted  from  sweet-smelling  substances;" 
"  a  sweet  scent ;"  "  a  wide-spreading  smell."  Yet  pomological  writers 
with  one  accord  seem  to  take  a  strange  delight  in  debauching  the 
integrity  of  its  signification  b}'- using  it  as  descriptive  of  an  effect  pro-i 
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duced  upon  the  palate,  and  making  it  in  this  connection  interchangeable 
with  aromatic,  a  term  characterizing  substances  submitted  to  both  senses, 
smell  and  taste.  To  describe  the  aroma,  or  aromatic  flavor  of  a  fruit  as  a 
perfumed, — that  is  to  say  its  flesh  is  perfumed, — as  though  it  were  made  to 
smell  of  and  not  to  eat,  falls  but  little  short  of  being  not  absurd,  merely, 
but  ridiculously  so. 

While  these  writers,  with  one  exception,  err  in  their  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes flavor, — Mr.  Downing  very  generally,  Mr.  Thomas  occasionally,  and 
Mr.  Hovey  always, — and  while  all  of  them,  more  or  less  frequently,  agree 
in  calling  that  a  perfume  which  is  subjected  only  to  the  judgment  of  the 
palate,  they  also  afford  examples,  more  or  less  rarely,  in  which  the  proper 
mode  of  description  and  just  employment  of  terms  are  recognized.  I  do 
not  therefore  anticipate  from  them  objections  to  a  general  adoption  of  those 
words  and  forms  which  thus  have  the  sanction  of  their  authority  ;  but  I 
rely,  on  the  contrary,  upon  their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  summary  rejec- 
tion of  those  careless  methods  which  tend  directly  to  confusion  and  error, 
and  in  the  establishment,  in  their  stead,  of  system,  order,  and  uniformity, 
whereby  such  exactness  in  the  use  of  language  shall  become  so  general 
among  pomologists  that  words  in  truth  represent  things,  and  misconcep- 
tion of  their  import  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  possibility  of  erroneous  information  being  conveyed  by  the  want  of  a 
common  understanding  of  what  constitutes  flavor,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Mr.  Downing,  for  instance,  with  his  idea  that  where  "  sugar  and  acid  both 
abound  "  in  due  proportion,  "  an  excellent  rich  flavor  results,"  may  say  of 
a  fruit  rivalling  the  Seckel  in  its  exquisite  aroma,  that  "  it  has  not  a  high 
flavor.''"'  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
term,  may  say  of  the  same  fruit,  "  we  know  of  no  pear  that  has  a  more 
delicious  flavor,''''  (i.  e.,  aromatic,  or  musky,  like  the  Seckel)  ;  but,  forget- 
ful for  the  moment  that  Mr.  Downing's  idea  differs  from  his  own,  he  may 
add  in  perfect  sincerity  the  disparaging  words,  "  Charles  Downing  says  it 
has  not  a  high  flavor,"  (i.  e.,  is  not  exceedingly  sweet,  sugary);  "hence 
we  infer  that  it  is  variable,  and  if  so,  its  value  must  be  greatly  lessened 
by  this  characteristic."  This  example,  indeed,  is  not  imaginary  ;  the  lan- 
guage is  quoted  from  the  descriptions  of  the  two  writers  of  the  pear  Des 
Nonnes.  A  fruit  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  which  an  observation  of  seven 
successive  years,  by  the  writer,  has  shown  to  be  remarkably  constant, 
never  within  that  period  having  proved  to  be  "  variable,"  is  thus  qualified 
into  virtual  condemnation  because  of  the  absence  of  a  uniform  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  of  the  one  word,  flavor,  in  the  minds  of  the  winters. 
Is  not  one  instance  of  this  kind  argument  enough  in  favor  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  reform  ?  And  does  not  the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  pomology  demand  it  ? 

It  will  be  observed  from  what  has  been  written,  that  the  formula  of  Mr. 
Elliott  is  considered  the  least  objectionable.  Indeed,  by  substituting  aro- 
matic for  perfumed,  and  aroma  for  perfume,  whenever  those  words  occur, 
it  would  be  a  model  of  simple,  uniform,  condensed  description,  enumerating 
with  rigid  brevity  and  scientific  exactness,  all  the  charactei'istics  which 
the  specimen  under  examination  may  possess,  and  ignoring  utterly  the 
slatternly  manner,  the  tautological  and  nonsensical  forms  and  expressions 
which  disfigure  the  descriptions  of  other  writers  in  books  and  magazi 
Where  the  flavor  will  admit  of  a  specific  term  to  characterize  it,  as  berga 
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mot,  musky,  (or  Seckel),  lemon,  pineapple,  almond,  let  it  by  all  means  be 
employed.  But  where  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  are  merely  luscious,  grate- 
ful, refreshing,  of  a  high  relish,  from  an  abundance  of  sugary  or  acidulous 
juice,  flavor  has  no  part  in  them,  and  should  be  resolutely  excluded  from 
the  description,  how  much  soever  the  temptation  may  be  to  indulge  in  its 
employment. 

New  editions  of  the  popular  works  on  pomology  will  be  constantly 
required  to  supply  the  demand  themselves  have  created  ;  and  publications 
altogether  new  are  yet  to  come.  Whether  their  authors  may  agree  with  the 
writer  or  not,  in  the  opinions  here  expressed,  let  ns  hope,  at  least,  that  in 
their  future  editions  and  forthcoming  works,  some  standard  of  description 
may  be  adopted  as  their  own,  and  adhered  to  ;  and  that  the  rag-bag  accu- 
mulations, tumbled  together  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  undigested  and 
incongruous,  which  disfigure  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  pomologi- 
cal  publications  of  the  day,  may  be  steadfastly  and  utterly  abjured. 

J.  C.  H. 

Syracuse,  Jcmitary,  1859. 
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GRAPE  CULTURE  FOR  WINE. 

BY    JOHN    H.    HEYSEB,    HAGERSTOWN,    PENN. 
"  Hilkia,  the  priest,  found  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  given  by  Moses.'' 

Having  read  part  of  a  very  interesting  address  by  David  Thomas  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  in  which  he  confesses  himself  puz- 
zled about  some  things  concerning  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  not  remember- 
ing to  have  seen  certain  ideas  advanced  by  any  one,  I  have  been  persuaded 
to  make  the  attempt  to  give  my  mite.  There  are  some  who  believe  in  a  con- 
stant progressive  development,  others  in  cycles,  and  really  it  would  seem 
that  this  last  idea  will  be  sustained  in  reference  to  grape  culture  in  this 
country.  We  have  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  intelligence  who  have  spent 
many  years  and  much  money  trying  to  make  foreign  grapes  grow  here,  and 
have  books  teaching  us  how  .to  stump  in  our  vines.  If  we  look  at  our  vine- 
yards at  a  little  distance,  they  remind  us  of  a  field  of  running  beans.  Some 
time  last  autumn  Mr.  Miller,  of  Calmdale,  (who  I  believe  does  his  own  think- 
ing,) came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  was  wrong,  and  went  at  correcting 
it.  Instead  of  giving  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  wish  to  introduce  (if  not 
too  long)  an  anonymous  article  on  grape  culture,  which  I  found  in  an  old 
book  printed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1818,  called  the  American  Gardener: — 
except  that  I  would  wish  to  say,  that  the  reason  why  I  think  we  have  gone 
astray  is,  that  our  vineyards  and  gardens  have  been  mostly  managed  by 
foreigners  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  damp,  and  sun  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  means  suitable  to  those  condi- 
tions, but  entirely  wrong  for  this  country,  where  we  have  tropical  suns 
that  parboil  the  fruit. 

"  Before  this  little  volume  is  sent  into  the  world,  the  Editor  thinks  it 
a  duty  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  very  important  subject  of  Vineyard 
planting,  than  which  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  national  object  of  greater 
magnitude,  or  of  consequences  more  desirable.  In  a  commercial  view  we 
have  only  to  advert  to  the  vast  quantity  of  wine  imported  from  foreign 


countries  (to  the  aniount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year,)  to  be  convinced 
of  the  advantages  that  must  result  from  adoption,  upon  system,  of  an  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  object  be 
attained  ?  True,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  suitable  to  the  vine,  because  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  thickly  bespread  with  that  plant  in  a  wild  state  ;  and  because  some  per- 
sons of  curiosity  and  enterprise  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  them — nay,  a 
few  in  making  wine.  But  why  has  not  the  cultivation  been  more  suc- 
cessful ?  Why  not  more  universal  ?  A  few  public-spirited  gentlemen  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce,  from  the  best  wine  countries  in 
Europe,  various  kinds  of  grapes  of  the  best  qualities  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  why  has  no  greater  progress  then  been  made  in  this  so  very  desir- 
able a  branch  of  agriculture  1  Why  have  we  no  wine  brought  to  market  ? 
To  all  this  our  answer  is,  '  J^or  that  very  reason? 

"  Meantime,  we  exhort  every  man  who  has  a  farm  to  appropriate  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  the  making  of  experiments,  and  to  the"  propagation  of  the 
native  plants.  The  difference  between  the  European  culture  of  the  grape, 
practiced  by  foreigners,  and  that  which  succeeds  in  the  United  States,  is 
this  :  In  the  latter  the  vines  must  be  trained  as /"ar/Vom  the  ground  as  they 
can  he  conveniently  elevated.  The  vines  must  not  be  cut  off  beyond  the 
bunches  of  fruit,  and  the  grapes  must  hang  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade 
of  their  own  leaves  :  whereas  foreigners  generally  train  their  vines  near 
the  ground,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  warmth  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  of  the  sun.  They  also  take  oif  the  leaves  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  in  this  country  is,  that  the  sun  scorches  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  after 

which  they  will  not  ripen In  cultivating  our  native  grape, 

rub  off  all  the  buds  loith  your  fingei",  except  such  as  you  wish  to  bear  grapes 
the  next  year.  Those  buds  that  are  left  must  be  trained  so  as  to  grow 
as  vigorous  as  possible,  i.  e.,  by  training  them  nearly  horizontally,  luith  a 
small  rise.  Those  branches  that  have  the  grapes  on  must  not  be  cut  or 
pinched  off  beyond  the  bunches  of  grapes,  but  must  be  permitted  to  run  at 
large." 

This  was  written  in  1818.  How  much  have  we  learned  since  ?  Nothing  ! 
Mr.  Miller,  whilst  on  a  visit  here  last  Autumn,  saw  vines  that  were  not 
stumped  in,  that  have  boi'ne  for  four  years  piles  of  grapes,  and  that  had 
good  wood  for  another  pile. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  law,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes." 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  DAHLIA,  HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURziL. 

BY    A    YOUNG    FLORIST. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  discovered  by  Humboldt, 
growing  in  sandy  soils,  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  that  country,  and  one 
variety  flowered  in  1789,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  botanist  Cavanilles, 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Madrid,  where  he  soon 
after  flowered  two  others,  figured  and  described  in  his  Scenes.  The  first 
plant  was  received  in  England  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  which  appears 
J  to  have  been  soon  lost ;    and  this  species  of  Dahlia  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
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land  until  it  was  reintroduced  in  1804,  by  Lady  Holland,  who  brought 
seeds  of  it  in  th^t  year  from  Madrid.  The  name  of  Dahlia  was  given  to 
this  flower  by  Cavanilles,  of  Madrid,  in  lt89,  in  honor  of  Professor  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed  by  Wildenow  to 
Georgina,  in  honor  of  a  German  botanist,  who  resided  many  years  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the  genus  dalea  having  been  previously 
established  by  Thunberg.  As,  however,  the  name  is  neither  spelled  nor  pro- 
nounced the  same  as  Dahlia,  and  as  the  name  of  Dahlia  was  given  long 
before  that  of  Georgina,  the  plant  is  now  restored  to  its  original  appella- 
tion. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  their  introduction  into  Europe,  few  varie- 
ties were  originated,  and  those  of  very  inferior  merit.  We  find  this  cir- 
cumstance to  have  been  noticed  in  the  most  scientifically-managed  gardens 
of  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Madrid  garden,  where  the}^  were 
first  introduced.  De  Candolle,  in  his  memoir,  published  in  1810, — that  is, 
eight  years  after  their  introduction  into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, — describes 
only  eight  varieties,  and  from  what  can  be  deduced  from  that  paper,  it 
appears  that  he  had  not,  up  to  that  period,  produced  a  double  flower, 
although  he  evidently  expected  such  a  result.  In  the  Berlin  garden,  long 
noted  for  the  success  of  its  cultivation,  and  into  which  the  Dahlia  had  been 
received  as  early  as  1800,  no  new  varieties  were  obtained  from  seeds  till 
six  years  afterwards. 

The  Dahlia  is  readily  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  dividing  the  roots, 
and  grafting  :  by  seeds,  only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  new  and  better 
varieties  ;  by  cuttings,  to  perpetuate  good  varieties  already  obtained  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  and  also  to  have  small  roots  or  tubers  convenient  for 
exportation  ;  by  dividing  the  root  to  increase  known  sorts  to  a  limited 
extent  ;  and  by  grafting,  to  obtain  plants  with  large  roots  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  methods.  This  last  method  is  but  seldom  adopted.  When 
seeds  are  procured,  they  should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved  during 
winter,  and  sown  in  March  or  April  in  seed-pans  or  pots,  in  a  hotbed  or 
other  temperature  of  about  fifty-five  or  sixty-five  degrees.  If  the  plants 
come  up  quickly,  it  will  be  well  to  transplant  them  into  single  pots  of  the 
small  sixty  size,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-five  degrees,  till  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  a  border  of  rich,  deep,  mellow,  good  soil.  They  will 
require  particular  attention  against  late  spring  frosts  till  towards  the  20th 
of  this  month  ;  afterwards  their  only  culture  is  to  stake  them  as  they  grow 
up,  and  select  the  most  favorable-looking  flowers  as  they  appear,  throwing 
away  those  that  are  single,  or  of  inferior  merit.  The  best  and  by  far  the 
most  general  mode  of  propagating  Dahlias  is  by  cuttings,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  these,  the  old  roots  are  put  into  a  state  of  growth  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  young  shoots  which  spring  from  them,  and  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  are  employed  as  cuttings.  Some  extensive  growers  excite 
their  Dahlia  roots  as  early  as  December  or  January,  and  continue  taking 
cuttings  off  them  as  long  as  they  continue  to  afford  them,  or  until  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  plants  of  the  desired  kind  is  obtained.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  put  the  rest  into  a  situa- 
tion to  grow,  which  is  usually  done,  when  on  a  small  scale,  by  putting  them 
in  light  mould  in  larger  pots,  placing  them  in  a  hotbed,  frame,  vinery,  j 
3  pi  ant-stove,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place  where  there  is  a  temperature  \ 
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of  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees,  or  even  more.  Upon  a  larger  scale, 
the  old  roots  are  placed  together,  vp^ithont  potting,  upon  a  hotbed,  shaking 
in  a  little  light,  sandy  mould,  or  rotten  tanner's-bark,  amongst  them.  In 
either  case  the  young  shoots  soon  begin  to  appear,  and  should  then,  as  well 
as  before,  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  shoots  are  from 
tw(^  to  three  inches  in  length,  they  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  old  tuber, 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  its  top  or  crown,  because  many  more  shoots  will 
arise  from  it  if  required.  The  cuttings  are  prepared  by  cutting  the  shoot 
smoothly  across  under  the  first  joint,  and  without  shortening  the  leaves, 
planting  it  in  the  smallest-sized  pots  (thirties)  into  a  light  soil,  cliiefl}'' 
composed  of  decayed  leaves  and  sand,  or,  as  many  practice  with  success, 
in  pure  white  sand  alone.  The  sand  should  be  well  wetted,  and  the  cutting 
inserted  just  as  far  as  will  enable  it  to  stand  upright,  for  with  most  other 
cuttings,  the  shallower  they  are  planted  the  better.  When  the  cuttings 
are  so  planted,  they  should  be  plunged  into  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  covered 
with  a  hand-glass,  and  regularly  shaded  ;  whilst  in'  this  situation  they 
should  be  regularly  watered,  but  not  over  the  leaves,  and  kept  close  shut 
up,  unless  to  inspect  the  plant.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  will  have 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  taken  from  under  the  glasses,  and  should  be 
accustomed  to  the  air  by  degrees  ;  when  they  will  stand  without  flagging 
or  drooping  their  leaves,  they  may  then  be  transplanted  into  larger  pots, 
and  into  richer  mould,  the  sand  being  previously  shaken  from  them.  They 
must  now  be  accustomed  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  progressively  hard- 
ened, by  removing  them  from  the  propagating  pit  or  house  to  other  situa- 
tions, unless  they  will  stand  the  air  and  temperature  of  a  close  frame  or 
cold  pit ;  but  in  these  they  will  require  to  be  covered  at  night  with  mats 
till  May  or  June,  when  they  must  be  accustomed  to  stand  the  open  air,  so 
that  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Sometimes  Dahlia  plants  are  forward  enough  by  the  first  of  May 
to  be  planted  out ;  but  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  expose  them  too  early  in 
the  season,  it  would  be  well,  if  planted  too  early,  to  cover  them  with  hand- 
glasses for  a  week  or  two,  or  in  want  of  those  with  pots,  which  being  left 
off  during  the  day,  and  put  on  during  the  night,  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  former.  Cuttings  are  also  taken  off  the  plants  during  the  growth,  any 
time  from  June  to  September.  The  shoots  best  calculated  for  this  sort  of 
propagation  are  those  small  lateral  branches,  which  in  general  abound  upon 
the  plants,  that  may  be  successfully  struck  by  being  planted  in  sand  in 
small  pots,  and  placed  behind  a  wall  or  other  shaded  situation,  and  other- 
wise treated  as  above. 

The  process  of  multiplying  by  dividing  the  root  is  simple,  and  requires 
nothing  beyond  the  careful  separation  of  the  tubers,  each  piece  having  a 
portion  of  the  crown  of  the  root  attached  to  it,  in  which  there  are  two  or 
more  eyes  or  buds,  without  which  they  would  not  grow. 

The  process  of  increasing  by  grafting  is  applicable  not  only  to  Dahlias, 
but  to  most  strong-growing  herbaceous  plants  having  solid  stems  and  large 
tuberous  roots. 
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HOW    TO    BUILD    YOUR     COUNTRY    HOUSES. 

BY    CHARLES    DUGGIN,    ARCHITECT,    NEW    YORK. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  a  series  of  articles  on, 
and  designs  of,  country  houses,  embellisliments,  etc.,  I  do  not  purpose  giv- 
ing an  elaborate  treatise  on  rural  architectui-e,  but  simply  a  series  of  de- 
signs and  plans,  accompanied  with  such  description  of  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  materials  used,  and  the  mode 
adopted  of  building  the  same  together.  In  the  present  number  I  beg  to  oficr 
the  desi2:n  of 


A     CONCRETE     HOUSE, 

just  completed  in  Essex  count}^  New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  district,  on  the  road  leading  from  Orange  to  Milburn. 

On  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  approaches  somewhat 
a  square  house.  The  parlor,  however,  is  extended  out  sufficiently  to  atford 
a  suitable  termination  for  the  veranda.  The  exterior  is  so  treated  as  to  pre- 
sent an  entirely  different  appearance  on  each  side. 

The  Arrangement. — Entering  the  house  on  the  west  front,  you  pass  into 
a  hall  eight  feet  by  nineteen  feet.  On  the  north  side  is  situated  the  parlor 
and  dining-room.  The  parlor,  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  nineteen  feet  six 
inches,  with  a  bay  window  at  the  west  end,  commands  a  view  of  the  high 
,road  and  the  western  range  of  the  Orange  mountains  ;  and  on   the  south 


side  is  a  window  leading  unto  the  veranda.  The  dining-room,  fifteen  feet 
eight  inches  by  twenty  feet  four  inches,  has,  on  the  north  side,  two  windows 
leading  unto  a  roofed  balcony.  This  balcony  makes  a  pleasant  sitting-place 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  feature  to  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  would 
otherwise  have  a  somewhat  plain  appearance.  On  the  opposite  side  to  these 
windows  are  two  doors,  the  space  between  making  a  convenient  place  for 
the  sideboard.  The  pantry  adjoins  the  dining-room,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
dumb-waiter,  sink,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  ample  drawers 
and  closet  room.  This  pantry  is  lighted  by  a  window  leading  into  a  small 
veranda,  serving  as  a  covering  to  the  outside  steps  to  basement.  The  door 
from  the  pantry  into  the  hall  should  be  a  sliding  sash-door,  glazed  with 
figured  or  stained  glass.  By  this  arrangement  the  door  will  be  less  in  the 
way,  and  in  the  summer  season  can  be  left  open  so  as  to  get  a  pleasant 
breeze  through  the  hall.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house  are  the  sitting- 
room    and  library,  with   a  side   hall  between,   in  which   the   staircase  is 
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placed,  the  sitting-room  is  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  thirteen  feet  four  in- 
ches, with  one  window  on  the  south  side,  leading  unto  the  veranda.  On  this 
south  side  is  located  the  side  entrance,  coming  convenient  to  the  library 
(fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  twelve  feet)  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  pur- 
posed to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  a  room  in  which  his  business  connected 
with  his  farm  can  be  transacted.  In  this  side  hall,  and  under  the  stairs  to 
the  second  story,  are  those  leading  to  the  basement,  which  is  light  and  airy; 
the  grade  being  in  a  slope  towards  the  east,  allows  those  rooms  most  used 
to  be  more  out  of  the  ground.  The  kitchen  is  placed  beneath  the  dining- 
room,  and  is  a  large,  well-liglited  room  ;  the  fireplace  is  fitted  with  a  range; 
on  one  side  -is  a  brick  oven,  and  on  the  other  a  door  leading  to  a  commodi- 
ous kitchen  store,  well  provided  with  shelving. 

At  the  back  of  the  kitchoi-range  is  a  hot-air  chamber,  connected  with  a 
register  in  the  dining-room.  This  arrangement  is  a  very  good  and  conven- 
ient one,  and  is  more  especially  useful  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
it  is  not  required  to  light  the  furnace,  as  the  fire  that  is  necessary'-  in  the 
range  to  prepare  the  meals  will  give  sufficient  heat  to  warm  the  dining- 
room,  and  it  will  further  give  the  benefit  of  always  having  one  warm  room 
in  the  house,  without  the  necessity  of  building  a  fire  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. 
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The  space  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  the  pantry,  is  here  devoted  to  a 
passage-way  to  the  outside  steps,  and  fitted  up  on  each  side  with  shelved 
closets.  The  dumb-waiter,  for  hoisting  dishes,  is  also  placed  here,  with  an 
opening  into  the  kitchen.  The  laundry  or  washroom  is  the  same  size  as  the 
sitting-room  overhead,  and  is  fitted  up  with  wash-trays  and  closet-room.  The 
remainder  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  milk-room,  larder,  and  store-room. 
The  coal-cellar  being  built  under  the  front  veranda,  with  a  coal  skute  for 
the  convenient  storing  of  the  coal. 

The  arrangement  and  sizes  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  story  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan.  The  two  chambers  having  no  fireplaces  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  stove-pipe  rings  built  into  the  partitions  and  carried  to  the 
flues,  so  that  in  case  of  sickness,  or  its  being  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in 
either  of  these  rooms,  a  stove  may  be  fitted  up.  In  the  bath-room  is  pro- 
vided a  water-closet,  hip-bath  and  wash-basin,  as  well  as  the  bath-tub,  all 
arranged  on  one  side  of  __the  room,  and  directly  over  the  plumbing  below. 
The  tank  being  placed  in  the  third  story  over  this,  brings  all  the  plumbing 
very  convenient. 

The  third  story  has  four  large  chambers  of  the  same  size  as  the  rooms  on 
the  first  story.  They  are  four  feet  high  on  the  walls,  and  rise  with  tlie  slope 
of  the  roof  to  eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  centre.  All  these  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  provided  with  closets.  The  space  occupied  by  the  bath-room 
below  is  devoted  to  a  store-room,  in  which  is  placed  the  tank,  as  before  stated. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  eight  feet ;  the  first  story,  eleven  feet  ;  the 
second  story,  nine  feet  ;  and  the  third  story,  as  before  described. 

Construction  and  Finish. — The  mode  of  bjiilding  all  the  external  walls 
of  this  house,  and  the  principal  partition  walls  of  the  basement,  is  one  that 
I  think  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  The  walls 
are  built  up  of  concrete,  which  is  formed  and  laid  up  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Having  marked  out  the  line  of  your  walls,  place  up  some  rough  boards, 
forming  a  trough,  the  Mndth  of  which  should  be  the  proposed  thickness  of 
your  walls,  which  may  be  sixteen  inches  in  the  basement,  and  fourteen  in- 
ches for  the  other  stories.  The  trough  or  box  should  be  about  one  foot 
deep,  so  that  tbe  workmen  can  reach  the  bottom.  Then  take  stones,  var}"- 
ing  from  three  inches  and  smaller  to  say  six  inches  cube.  The  stones  form- 
ing the  foundations  may  be  larger,  but  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  upper  walls 
to  have  larger  stones,  as  the  smaller  the  stones  the  better  they  bind;  indeed 
some  parties  recommend  breaking  the  stones  up  the  same  as  for  a  macadam- 
ized road,  but  this  is  not  necessary  or  advisable.  These  rough  stones  are 
built  up  in  this  trough  with  cement,  lime  and  sand,  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions.  Take  four  measures  of  sand  and  one  of  cement — mix  tliese 
together  with  water  that  has  had  lime  added  to  it  sufficient  to  make  a 
whitewash.  The  sand  should  be  sharp  coarse  sand,  free  from  earthy  mat- 
ter; if  the  sand  be  fine,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  greater  proportion  of  cement. 
This  mortar  is  then  thi'own  into  the  trough  and  the  stoues  laid  up  with  it, 
taking-  care  to  let  the  stones  have  as  good  a  bed  as  possible,  and  to  well 
bind  together.     The  mortar  should  be  used  wet,  and  when  fresh-mixed. 

The  windows  and  openings  should  have  stone  sills,  and  to  the  window- 
frames  secure  rough  boards  so  as  to  make  the  box  a  trough  complete  for 
|fe  building  up  the  walls.  When  you  have  filled  the  trough  leave  it  to  get  prop- 
''ij,erly  set,  and  then  shift  your  boards  higher  and  continue  the  wall      '^  — 
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the  doors  and  windows  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  arches  formed  in  brick 
and  cement,  although  in  the  present  case,  the  concrete  wall  is  only  used  ; 
but  the  mason  who  did  the  work,  having  put  up  several  houses  of  the  same 
construction,  knew  better  how  to  construct  these  arches  in  concrete  than 
those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  mode  of  building. 

The  advantage  of  this  style  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  building  a  stone 
wall  is,  its  cheapness,  dryness,  and  strength.  It  is  less  costly  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  work  is  done,  there  being  no  trouble  in  facing 
up  the  wall  on  two  sides,  and  cutting  the  quoins  or  corner  stones  for  the 
angles  and  openings.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  the  weather,  being  built 
solid  in  cement,  and  its  strength  is  indisputable,  as  can  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  houses  built. 

After  the  wall  has  been  built  up,  it  is  necessary  to  cement  it  over  on  the 
outside  so  as  to  fill  up  all  unevenness.  Where  projections  are  required,  such 
as  the  architraves  and  arches  to  the  windows,  as  in  this  design,  they  can  be 
formed  in  cement  ;  and  to  break  up  the  plainness  of  the  surface,  it  can  be 
marked  off  into  blocks,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  wall  being  impervious  to  moisture  enables  you  to  dispense  with  in- 
side furring  and  lathing,  and  one  coat  of  plastering,  thus  making  another 
item  of  reduction  in  cost  ;  it  being  only  necessai'y  to  put  on  the  brown  coat 
of  plastering  and  then  the  hard  finish. 

In  the  house  under  consideration  all  the  inside  partitions  above  the  base- 
ment are  stud  partitions.  The  rooms  on  the  first  story  have  moulded  cor- 
nices. The  general  finish  of  the  interior  is  of  a  simple  character.  All  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  white  pine — that  to  the  first  story  is  oiled  and 
varnished  instead  of  painted  ;  this  plan  is  not  quite  so  cheap  as  painting, 
on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
material  and  in  the  workmanship,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood,  and  as  time  wears  on  it  increases  in  j-ichness  of 
appearance. 

The  amount  of  finish  to  the  exterior  is  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  illustration;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  go  into  details. 

Cost. — The  Carpenters'  work  to  this  house  was  contracted  out  for  $3,550. 
This  included  the  slating  and  finishing,  and  all  the  painting.  The  outside 
cement  having  three  coats,  the  same  as  remainder  of  work.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Mason  work  was  $2,100,  which  included  the  carting  the  stone  to  the 
building  (nothing  having  to  be  paid  for  the  stone,  it  being  gathered  from 
the  farm),  and  the  necessary  cisterns,  cesspools,  and  drains.  The  total  cost 
therefore  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  work  was  $6,250.  The  house  being 
equal  to  64,500  cubic  feet,  brings  the  cost  of  this  house  to  about  9^  cents 
per  foot  for  every  cubic  foot  of  space  it  occupies.  For  explanation  of  ti)is 
mode  of  calculating  the  cost  of  a  house,  see  page  504  of  last  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  above  outlay  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  furnace,  mantles, 
grates  and  plumbing. 
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DE  TONGRES  PEAR.* 

This  fine  fruit  originated  in  or  about  the  very  old  city  of  Ton; res,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  was  first  described  in  the  Album  de  Pomologie,  Vol.  3,  1849-50. 

Fruit  large,  pyriforra,  or  obovate-elongated,  depressed  or  curved  towards 
the  stem.  Color  dull  green,  with  large  russety  waves  or  spots,  turning  to 
a  gold  or  brown  yellow  towards  maturity  ;  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  an 
uneven  and  rough  appearance.  Flesh  white,  melting,  with  sufficient  sugar 
and  aroma  and  a  vinous  sub-acid  taste  ;  best.  It  is  one  of  the  few  foreign 
pears  which  have  retained  their  original  qualities  in  this  country.  Reports 
from  Kentucky  state  it  to  be  as  "  ranking  among  our  best."  At  Charles 
Downing,  Esq.'s,  where  it  fruited  in  1858,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  fruit 
also.  So  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  adaptation  to  at  least  our 
Middle  States. 

Tree  vigorous  enough,  of  a  pyramidal  form  ;  bark  brown-reddish  ;  buds 
conical,  prominent,  sharp,  with  a  stripe  extending  from  the  base  of  one  bud 
to  the  next  lower  bud. 

It  has  been  alreadj^  sent  under  false  names  ;  the  Vicomte  de  Spaelberg 
was  received  for  it,  and  is  somewhat  extensively  diffused  in  the  place  of  the 
genuine  variety  ;  but  the  longitudinal,  prominent  stripe  extending  from  one 
bud  to  the  other,  is  a  peculiar  character  by  which  this  variety  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  spurious  varieties.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Belgium  about 
the  middle  of  Octobei",  but  here  it  is  about  three  weeks  earlier,  and  more 
than  a  month  earlier  farther  South. 

L.  E.  Berckmans. 


THE    PINNEO   AND    HEBRON    PEARS. 

BY  GURDON  W.  RUSSEL,  M.D.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  SEND  5'ou  the  outlines,  with  descriptions,  of  two  varieties  oi  valuable 
pears,  the  Hebron  and  the  Pinneo,  the  latter  unquestionably  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  former  also,  I  think. 

Hebron:  This  originated,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  in  the  town 
of  Hebron,  in  this  State  ;  when,  I  cannot  learn  ;  but  it  was  introduced  into 
this  neighborhood  many  years  since.  Mr.  Paphro  Steel  informs  me  that  he 
obtained  grafts  of  it  from  Mr.  Normand  Knox,  about  1826,  and  Mr.  Knox 
told  him  that  he  himself  went  to  Hebron  for  them  many  years  before.  Mr. 
Samuel  Kellogg,  of  East  Hartfoi'd,  tells  me  that  he  went  to  Hebron  for 
grafts  as  many  as  forty  years  since,  and  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  the  pear  was  brought  from  Raynham,  Mass.,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  by  Rev.  Elijah  Lathrop,  his  grandfather.  I  cannot  learn 
from  Hebron  that  this  was  the  case,  and  do  not  fully  credit  it,  but  intend  to 
investigate  further.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  native,  by  our  cultivators  here, 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  Homestead,  August  26,  1858,  that  the  original  tree 
stands,  or  did  stand,  a  short  time  since,  in  the  town  of  Hebron.  From  that 
paper  I  copy  the  following  description  : 

"  Fruit  obovate,  depressed,  pyriform  ;  skin  thin,  generally  smooth,  yellow 
(cinnamon)  russet,   thickly  covered  with  obscure    brown  dots,  especially 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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upon  those  parts  least  russeted  ;  stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  (curved),  inserted  somewhat  obliquely  in  a  moderate  depression  ; 
calyx  nearly  closed  in  a  very  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  (coarse)  melting",  juicy, 
sweet,  and  slightly  musky,  aromatic  ;  ripe  July  20th  to  August  10th."  It 
is  a  thrift}^  grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  of "  very  good  quality  ;"  like  all 
summer  pears  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  picked  before  ripe. 

Pinneo  :  This  is  an  old  Connecticut  variety,  ripening  about  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  although  long  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
seems  not  to  have  been  long  recognized  out  of  it.  I  became  acquainted 
with  it  about  sixteeen  years  since,  and  the  first  printed  account,  as  far  as 
known,  was  in  the  Alhany  Cultivator  for  1845,  by  John  S.  Yeomans,  of 
Columbia,  Conn.  Mr.  Yeomans  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Home- 
stead, states  that  the  original  tree  is  still  living. 


1.  Pinneo. 


2.  Hebron. 


A  friend  writes  me  from  Gilead,  Sept.  It,  1851  :  "Last  evening  I  called 
on  Deacon  Hutchinson  and  obtained  definite  and  reliable  information  (as  I 
liave  no  doubt)  of  the  origin  of  the  Pinneo  pear.  More  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Deacon  H.  said,  he  went  to  Columbia  on  purpose  to  get  of  Esquire  Pinneo 
some  pear  sprouts  for  himself,  etc. 

At  that  time  Esquire  Pinneo  told  the  Deacon  that  he  was  once  mowing 
bushes  on  the  out  lot,  and  found  a  small  pear  tree,  which  he  spared.  In 
the  proper  time  for  setting  out  trees,  he  dug  up  the  little  bush,  and  set  it 
out  near  his  dwelling,  thinking  to  have  it  grafted  some  day  ;  but  he  finally 
jConcluded  to  let  it  grow  as  it  was,  and  see  Avhat  fruit,  if  any,  it  would  bear. 


^si^ 
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Well,  it  bore  very  good  fruit,  and  lie  did  not  wished  it  changed.  The 
isprouts  also  came  up,  and  were  in  turn  set  out,  and  bore  the  same  kind  of 
pears.  I  do  not  know  if  Esquire  Pinneo  gave  them  a  name,  but  as  the 
sprouts  were  widely  scattered,  the  fruit  came  by  common  assent  to  be  called 
the  Pinneo  pears." 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  pear  is  generally  known  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  considerably  disseminated. 

I  think  sometimes  it  may  have  been  called  Summer  Virgalieu.  Once  it 
has  been  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  Graves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  skin  yellow,  with  numerous  russet  dots, 
and  patches  of  russet  about  the  stem,  which  is  long,  curved,  rather  stout, 
and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  depression  ;  calyx  open  in  a  shallow 
basin  ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  slight  astringency  ;  seeds 
long,  black,  many  abortive  ;  quality  "  very  good." 

This  is  the  pear  which  has  been  sent  out  within  a  few  years  by  Messrs. 
Hovey,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston,  which  has  been  exhibited  by  them 
at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts'  Horticultural  Society  as  "  a  new 
native  pear,"  and  wliich  has  received  premiums  from  the  Society  repeatedly. 
Trees  were  offered  for  sale,  with  extensive  puffing,  at  five  dollars  each,  and 
the  general  impression  was,  perhaps  without  any  distinct  assertion  of  their's, 
that  it  was  a  fruit  of  their  own  raising  ;  it  has  been  published  as  a  fruit 
raised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  no  efforts  were  made  to  contradict  it,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  the  source  from  whence  it  originated  was  ever  named  in  print, 
or  verbally  ;  the  origin  seems  studiously  to  have  been  concealed,  and  its 
introducer  into  a  new  locality  appeared  willing  to  receive  the  credit  of  its 
origin.     Perhaps,  commercially,  he  expected  to  turn  a  penny  by  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  put  it  to  you,  and  to  every  horticulturist,  if  this  is  not 
decidedly  rich.  Only  think  1  here  is  a  Connecticut  fruit,  cultivated  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  so  long  that  through  an  extensive  region  the  name  is 
well  established,  which  turns  up  in  a  distant  locality,  under  a  new  name,  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  new  fruit,  and  is  advertised  with  fill  the  show 
of  new  fruits,  large  type,  large  price,  and  great  excellence. 

The  identity  was  not  discovered  until  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
specimens  grown  in  Boston  were  compared  with  some  grown  in  this  State  ; 
there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  their  identity,  and  as  Mr.  Hovey 
had  not  published  a  description,  no  one  had  been  able  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  for  the  trees  which  he  had  sent  out  had  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 
The  operation  was  a  bold  one,  and  probably  a  profitable  one  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
defended  as  a  "fair  business  transaction"  it  is  not  to  be  defended  upon  its 
morality. 

Nor  can  it  receive  the  sanction  of  any  nurseryman  who  entertains  a  love 
and  respect  for  his  business  ;  of  any  amateur  who  expects  truthfulness  in 
his  dealings  with  nurserymen  ;  or  of  any  society  which  expects  its  opin- 
ions and  decisions  to  be  respected.  This  matter,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
character,  may  have  troubled  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  often 
enough  before  now,  but  the  best  endowed  society  in  the  Union  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  a  character  for  justice  and  honesty,  when  such  transac- 
tions as  the  above  are  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke.  The  unfairness  of 
the  thing  is  so  apparent  that  much  more  need  not  be  said  ;  this  doubtless 
was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  its  late 
Session  in  New  York,  when,  after  a  lengthy  and  excited  debate,  it,  by  aj 
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decisive  vote  declared  that  this  pear  of  which  we  have  been  writing;  should 
be  called  Pinneo,  refusing  even  to  tolerate  Hoston  as  a  synonym  ;  that  was 
a  pretty  effectual  rebuke,  which  somebody''  must  have  felt.  I  do  not  think 
that  horticulturists  will  be  satisfied  with  the  attempted  apology,  that  this 
is  only  one  of  the  "  tricks  of  trade  ;"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  frater- 
nity would  indignantly  deny  it,  as  being  contrary  to  those  principles  of 
common  honesty  which  should  govern  all  men  in  their  transactions.  Hor- 
ticulture is  now  taking  with  them,  as  it  is  now  taking  with  the  people,  an 
important  and  exalted  position,  and  it  becomes  their  horticultural  societies, 
and  private  gentlemen  also,  to  see  that  it  receives  nothing  of  detriment  at 
their  hands. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  your 
readers  also,  for  having  obtruded  upon  them  what  may  seem  so  much  of  a 
personal  matter.  But  I  have  no  feeling  about  it,  except  that  of  placing  it 
in  its  true  light ;  and  as  I  first  exposed  the  imposition  upon  the  public  in  the 
Homestead  of  last  year,  have  felt  bound  to  see  that  a  proper  defence  should 
be  made  against  some  statements  and  insinuations  in  the  "  magazine  of 
horticulture"  for  November  last.  Our  "Connecticut  cultivators  "  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  more  than  others  in  the  same  field,  but  they  are 
smart  enough  to  detect  some  of  the  impositions  which  are  allowed  to  cir- 
culate, and  having  detected,  to  expose  them. 

If  there  is  anything  more  ridiculous  in  this  whole  transaction  than  anoth- 
er, it  is,  that  the  Pinneo  should  be  pronounced  identical  with  the  Hebron  ; 
they  are  very  different  as  every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  them, 
and  as  any  one  will  see  who  will  read  the  descriptions — different  in  form, 
color,  flavor,  and  time  of  ripening  ;  and  yet  one  is  placed  as  the  sj^nonym 
of  the  other,  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  he  refers  to  his  own  pages  for  evidence  of 
this  identity.  They  are  not  the  same,  have  never  been  thought  to  be  the 
same  by  any  one  here,  or  by  any  one  elsewhere,  who  was  familiar  with 
both  the  fruits. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  I  am 
made  to  say  that  the  Pinneo  ripens  in  December  ;  this  is  incorrect ;  it 
ripens  during  the  first  part  of  September. 


THE  NEW  WINTER  GARDEN  OP  MESSRS.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

CHELSEA. 

Messrs.  Weeks,   the  eminent  horticultural   architects,   of    King's   Road, 
Chelsea,    having   recently   completed   the    erection  of   a  house,    termed   a 
"Winter  Garden,"  we  were  invited   to  inspect  the  same,  and  feel  bound  to 
add  our  testimony  to  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  purpose  intended,  as 
well  as  to  the  good  taste  displayed  in   its  plan  and  construction.     The  erec- 
tion is  entered  through  a  conservatory  from  the   King's  Road,  and  covers  a 
•  space  of  about  twenty-five  yards   by  thirty.     On  one  side  is  a  large  stove, 
and  on  the  other  a  greenhouse,  Avith  seed  and  waiting-rooms  in  front.     The 
Winter  Garden  is  a  very  ornamental  building,  and  the  interior  space  is  laid 
out  in  four  raised  beds  of  considerable   size,  with   a  circular  one  in  the 
r  centre  ;  the  latter  is  now  (August  20th)  occupied  by  Japan  Lilies^  with  a 
ifine  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  corner  beds 
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are  filled  with  Camellias^  Orange  trees^  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Hwnea  elegans, 
Aga.panthas,  scarlet  and  variegated  Gera7viums,  etc.  The  beds  are  each 
raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  the  sides  banked  up  with 
turf,  and  edged  with  Lycopodium.  The  spaces  between  the  beds  afford 
plenty  of  room  for  walking  about,  and  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
such  as  to  give  the  whole  a  light,  and  remarkably  cheerful  appearance. 
The  Winter  Garden,   together   with   all   the   Iiouse   in   this   nursery,  is 


heated  by  one  boiler,  supplying   about  *I000  feet  of  pipe,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  any  desired  amount  of  heat  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  inspection  of  Messrs.  Weeks'  Winter  Garden  will  afford  much  grati- 
fication to  every  one  interested  in  the  pi'ogress  of  horticulture  ;  as  a  proof 
we  have  but  to  point  out  that  it  has  already  been  visited  by  a  great  number 
of  practical  gardeners,  the  principal  nurserymen,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentr3^ — London  Florist. 
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ROSES 


jS^lf^HE  admirers  of  the  rose,  and  who  is  not  ?  will  now  be 
looking  about  for  additions  to  their  stocks,  or  replac- 

ing'  those  whose  lives  from  any  cause  have  been  lost. 

From  time  to  time  lists  of  the  newer  kinds  have  appeared  in 
these  pages,  and  as  they  become  more  plenty 
they  will  be  introduced.  To-day,  we  confine 
Kl ourselves  to  the  practical,  to  a  list  of  such  as 
all  can  procure  ;  and  we  call  to  our  aid  Mr. 
Buist's  new  catalogue,  as  containing  an  expe- 
irienced  person's  views  of  the  best  kinds  accessi- 
ble to  all.  We  take  it  from  his  "  Almanac  and 
Gardener's  Manual,  1859."  He  introduces  it  thus  : 
"  The  rose  forms  the  chief  source  of  attraction  ; — with  the  different 
classes,  viz.  :  Hybrid  Perpetual,  or  Remontant^  Hybrid  China.,  Provence., 
PamasJc,  JIoss,  Perpetual  Moss,  Prairie,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  hardy  ;  and 
the  Tea,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  Bengal,  and  other  classes,  many  of  which  with- 
stand our  winters — an  endless  variety  may  be  commanded.  A  few  beds  of 
these  on  the  lawn  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  daily,  during  the  season 
from  May  to  November  ; — June  and  September  are  however  the  great  rose 
months.  In  June,  we  have  the  Hybrid  China,  Multiflora,  or  June  roses  ; 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mosses,  and  Provence,  as  well  as  the  tender  Teas, 
Bengals,  Noisettes,  and  climbing  varieties,  forming  an  array  of  distinct 
sorts  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  dissimilar  tastes.  All  these  may  be 
secured  by  a  little  foresight  and  and  attention  ;  full  directions  are  given  in 
our  '  Rose  Manual,'  last  edition,  and  a  select  list  is  here  appended. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  EOSES. 

SIX   HYBRID   PERPETUAL   OR,  REMONTANT. 


1.  La  Heine, 

2.  Jules  Margottin, 

3.  Giant  of  the  Battle, 

1.  Pevoniensis,       -i 

2.  Gloire  de  Dijon, 

1.  Hermosa, 

.  2.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 

1.  Fellenberg. 

2.  Caroline  Marniesse, 

1.  Pink  Daily, 

2.  Agrippina, 

1.  Coiipe  d''Hehe, 

2.  Fulgens, 


4. .  TFm.  Griffith, 

5.  Enfant  de  Mt.  Carmel, 

6.  Baron  Prevost. 

FOUR  TEA,   (Indica  Odorata.) 

3.  Saffrcuio, 

4.  Triomphe  de  Lxtxenibourg. 

FOUR   BOURBONS. 

3.  Puchesse  de  Thuringe, 

4.  Doctor  Leprestre. 

FOUR  NOISETTE. 

3.  Isabella  Gray^ 

4.  CrotnatellaA 

FOUR   BENGAL   OR   DAILY. 

3.  Cels, 

4.  Lady  Warrender. 

FOUR   HTBRin   CHINA. 

3.  Paid  Picaut, 

4.  Madame  Plantier. 


ENGLISH   STRAWBEKEIES. 


1.  Co7ntesse  de  3Iurinais^ 

2.  'Princess  Adelaide, 

1.  Queen  of  Prairies, 

1.  Persian  Yellow, 

2.  White  Microphylla, 

3.  Fortune's  ITelloio^ 


FOUR   MOSS. 

3.  X/uxeinhourg, 

4.  Perpetual  3Ioss  Salet. 

TWO   PRAIRIE. 

I      2.  Paltimore  Pelle. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

4.  Madame  Hardy, 

5.  Provence  Cabbage. 


"  The  above  comprises  a  complete  assortment  of  the  various  classes,  thi'ee 
dozen  plants  in  all,  which  would  cost  about  twelve  dollars." 
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BY  JOHN  SAUL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Horticidturist  is  an  article  headed,  English 
Strawberries  versus  Natives,  by  D.  M.  Richard.  Would  not  good  culture 
versus  bad,  have  been  more  appropriate  ?  for  on  the  outset  Mr.  R.  remarks, 
"  To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are  several  things  requisite, — 
fine  flavor,  good  size,  and  appearance,  hardiness,  regular  and  good  crops, 
with  the  least  labor P  I  will  take  these  requisites  in  the  order  in  which  they 
begin  :  first  on  our  list  is  fine  flavor.  Is  it  really  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
any  cultivator  of  Strawberries  that  Alice  Maud,  Victoria,  Kitley's  Goliath, 
British  Queen,  &c.,  are  superior  to  a  Scarlet  ?  I  always  understood  from  my 
own  experience,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  best  Pomologists,  that  the 
first  and  principal  characteristics  of  the  Pine  Strawberry  (to  which  class  all 
these  belong)  was  its  exquisite  flavor.  At  the  June  Exhibition  of  the- 
Washington  Horticultural  Society,  the  two  past  seasons,  the  Strawberries 
which  received  prizes  for  high  flavor  were  these  veritable  foreign  sorts. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  R.  appear  in  competition  with  his  little  Scarlets  ?  The 
public  like  facts,  and  the  fruit  which  bears  away  the  premium  in  a  spirited 
competition,  will  be  by  discerning  horticulturists  accepted  as  best.  If  Mi". 
R.  is  really  serious  when  he  says  "Alice  Maud"  is  deficient  in  flavor,  I 
would  reply,  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  and  this  point  is  not  worth 
arguing  farther.  The  next  requisite,  size,  appears  to  me  about  as  tenable  as 
the  first.  Mr.  Doubledaj',  of  Epping,  near  London,  grew  a  Pine  Strawberry 
8  inches  in  circumference.  British  Queens  are  frequently  shown  there  6 
inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  showed,  at  the 
Washington  Horticultural  Society,  in  1857,  a  dish  of  Magnum  Bonum  (a 
genuine  Pine),  many  of  which  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  6  inches 
in  circumference  ;  they  might  with  much  credit  have  been  shown  in  London 
or  the  Crystal  Palace;  I  regret  much  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
some  of  these  magnificent  fruit.  Mr.  John  Slater,  of  Alexandria,  grew  a 
fruit  of  Victoria  the  past  season  which  weighed  over  an  ounce.  A  querist 
in  the  -Horticulturist  not  long  since  wished  to  know,  if  the  figures  given  in 
the  plate  of  this  fruit  were  exaggerated.  You  w^ell  know,  Mr.  Editor,  they 
were  under  size  on  the  day  I  gathered  the  fruit  of  Victoria,  wnth  Mr.  Cam- 

ack  ;  he  had  at  the  time  gathered  and  fit  to  gather,  some  hundreds  of  quarts 
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of  Victoria,  the  greater  portion  equally  fine  with  the  fruit  sent  ; — what  a 
sight  this  would  be  for  Mr.  R.  to  behold,  and  what  a  figure  his  little  Scarlets 
would  cut  near  them  !  Next  on  the  list  we  find  appearance  ;  if  large  size 
and  a  bright  color  do  not  constitute  good  appearance,  my  knowledge  of  this 
quality  is  at  fault,  and  we  will  leave  it  for  the  next, — hardiness. 

The  most  delicate  Strawberry  I  have  ever  seen,  when  grown  in  a  properly 
drained  soil  and  mulched  in  the  fall,  will  pass  through  the  winter  safely  ; 
the  burning  sun  of  summer  I  find  far  more  injurious  to  all  Strawberries, 
than  cold, — that  there  are  many  varieties  of  foreign  Strawberries  which 
cannot  withstand  our  burning  sun  I  am  fully  sensible  of  ;  there  are  again 
others,  which  will  stand  our  fiercest  sun,  as  well  or  better  than  any  native 
sort ;  to  this  latter  class  belong  Victoria,  Comte  Flanders,  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  &c.,  whilst  their  power  of  resisting 
cold  is  equally  great.  I  cultivate  all  the  leading  Native  and  Foreign  sorts, 
give  no  protection  during  winter, — and  if  Mr.  R.  will  favor  me  with  a  visit 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  he  can  judge  for  himself  whether  the  varieties  I 
have  named,  and  many  others,  will  present  as  good  an  appearance  as  the 
natives  ;  by  repeating  his  visits  in  the  dog  days,  he  can  judge  of  the  effects 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  them.  That  Messrs.  Cammack  and  Slater  will  be 
equally  courteous  I  make  no  doubt;  the  place  of  the  latter  is  not  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Mr.  Richard's.  Next  comes  "  regular  and  good  crops  ;"  these  I 
can  assure  the  reader  will  follow  good  culture  ;  it  has  done  so  with  the 
gentlemen  named  by  me,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  cultivate  them  is  the 
best  proof  of  this  ;  commercial  gardeners  will  assuredly  grow  the  most 
profitable. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  requisite,  "  least  laborP  And  here  I  must 
admit  Mr.  Richard's  Scarlets  have  the  advantage;  they  are  admirably  suited 
for  the  "  least-labor'^''  s^^stem,  which  means  grass  and  strawberries  together, 
the  strawberry  patch  to  be  mown  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in 
place  of  a  nice  mulching  of  rotten  manure  in  the  fall,  the  grass  has  grown 
and  become  matted  through  the  plants,  "  to  prevent  their  freezing  out  dur- 
ing winter."  In  spring  they  are  cleaned  expeditiously  b}^  burning  the  patch 
over,  and  the  plants  are  ready  to  bear  again.  Such  is  the  least-labor  sys- 
tem, and  under  which  Foreigm  Strawberries  pertinaciously  refuse  to  grow, 
or  if  they  do,  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  realize  in  the  mai'ket 
twenty  cents  per  quart,  at  which  price  Mr.  R.  informs  us  he  has  seen  "  Alice 
Maud"  sell.  Did  he  ever  know  Mr.  Slater  or  Cammack  to  sell  at  that  price  ? 
and  is  he  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  frequently 
obtains  a  dollar  per  quart  on  their  first  appearance  in  market.  How  these 
crops  are  produced,  I  will  make  an  extract  from  my  article  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  R.,  or  the  question  will  be  naturally  asked  :  How  came  these  varieties 
to  succeed  to  such  perfection  with  the  gardeners  here  named,  whilst  they 
have  so  signally  failed  in  the  hands  of  others  in  the  vicinity  ?  I  answer, 
good  culture.  These  men  know  the  value  of  deep  trenching,  high  manuring, 
and  good  after-care,  such  as  keeping  them  perfectly  clean  from  grass  and 
weeds  through  the  summer,  and  the  ground  loose  and  broken.  Persons  not 
disposed  to  give  such  culture,  but  to  depend  upon  the  plough,  and  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  a  strawberr}^  crop,  to  take  oif  a  crop  of  hay  or  clover,  had 
better  by  all  means  stick  to  their  scarlets  ;  they  are  far  more  satisfactor3\ 
By  scarlets  I  mean  nearly  all  our  native  varieties,  as  few — very  few, 
sess  the  least  trace  of  a  pine,  not  excepting  the  best  of  American  straw 
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ries,  Hovey's   Seedling.     This  must  be  apparent  to  any  person  conversant 
with  the  orig-inal  types  of  our  now  cultivated  strawberries. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  many  English  varieties  are  not  suited  to  our 
climate  ;  others  are  disposed  to  burn.  The  nearest  to  perfection  that  a  fruit 
reaches,  the  greater  care  and  higher  culture  it  requires  :  it  is  so  with  all 
garden  vegetables,  with  florist's  flowers  and  plants.  Neglect  the  Dahlia, 
Kose,  Ilolyhock,  or  Pansy  ;  how  soon  do  the  flowers  of  the  three  first  be- 
come single  and  poor,  and  the  last  diminutive  in  size.  Our  finest  cattle 
demand  the  greatest  care.  Apples  are  attacked  by  borers  ;  pears  are  sub- 
ject to  blight ;  peaches,  gum  ;  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines  are  injured 
by  curculios  ;  grapes,  mildew  ;  corn,  fires  ;  wheat  has  smut  ;  and  our  pota- 
toes rot ;  3'et  persons  are  found  to  cultivate  one  and  all  of  them." 

To  the  above  I  would  add,  not  only  should  the  ground  be  trenched  and 
highly  manured,  but  the  soil  should  be  an  adhesive  loam  approaching  to 
clay  ;  on  thin,  light,  or  sandy  soils  I  have  never  known  them  to  succeed. 
Mr.  John  Slater  assured  me  the  finest  Alice  Mauds  he  had  ever  grown  were 
produced  on  a  hard  gravel  bank,  graded  down  to  the  subsoil,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  highly  manured  and  broken.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bayne's  failure  was  known 
to  me  at  the  time  I  wrote  my  letter.  A  Long  Island  nurseryman  noticed  it 
in  his  catalogue,  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  foreign  varieties  here  ;  yet, 
whilst  this  failure  was  heralded  abroad,  Messrs.  Slater,  Cammack,  Hewlett, 
etc.,  were  producing  the  most  surprising  crops.  It  reminds  me  of  a  fact, 
probably  known  to  most  of  my  readers.  A  scientific  man.  Dr.  Lardner,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Bristol,  England,  on  the  impossibility  of  navigating  the 
Atlantic  by  steam,  yet  at  the  very  same  time,  in  that  city,  some  simple- 
minded  merchants  were  engaged  in  building  the  Great  Western  steamship, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  that  philosopher,  safely  opened  a  path- 
way' for  steam  over  that  stormy  ocean.  And  in  our  more  humble  sphere, 
where  Dr.  Bayne  has  so  signally  failed,  hard-fisted  market  gardeners  have 
succeeded.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add  my  testimony  to  Dr.  B.'s  skill  as  an 
orchardist  and  market  gardener,  and  to  the  much  good  his  influence  has  exer- 
cised in  the  region  where  he  resides.  If  Dr.  Bayne's  soil  is  light  or  sandy, 
or  should  he  not  have  given  them  the  system  of  culture  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, failure  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  his  soil  was  suitable — well  trenched,  manured,  and  cultivated,  and 
failure  was  the  result,  the  cause  of  this  failure  is  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kichard  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt,  with  equal  cultivation,  our  leading 
American  strawberries  will  throw  every  foreign  varietj^  far  in  the  back-ground 
as  a  profitable  market  fruit ;  such  has  been  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bayne,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cammack,  and  nearly  every 
strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city."  On  the  least- 
labor  s^'stem,  the  foreigners  will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  in  the  back-ground, 
but  on  the  good-culture  sj^stem  the  result  will  be  somewhat  different. 
Who  are  ''  nearly  every  strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington city  ?"  Mr.  R.  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  two  or  three  tailors, 
who  styled  themselves,  "  We,  the  tailors^of  the  city  of  London,"  and  its 
application  he  will  understand,  when  he  names  another  gentleman  and 
himself  as  ''  nearly  all  the  strawberry-growers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington city."  The  use  made  of  Mr.  Cammack's  name  was  gratuitous.  Mr. 
C.  has  assured  me  personally  (since   Mr.   R.'s  letter  appeared),  that  his 
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opinion  was  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  him  ;  he  expressed  surprise  at 
the  use  made  of  his  name  by  a  gentleman  unknown  to  him,  as  Mr.  R.  is, 
and  endorsed  what  I  have  previously  written  ;  not  only  have  Messrs.  Cam- 
mack,  Slater,  and  Hewlett,  grown  these  strawberries  successfully,  but 
many  others,  among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  I.  K.  Watt,  at  the  Washington 
Observatory  ;  Mr.  I.  Small,  of  Georgetown  ;  Mr.  D.  Clagett,  an  extensive 
orchardist  near  the  city.  The  gentlemen  named  are  among  the  first 
Horticulturists  here — nearly  all  members  of  the  Washington  Horticultural 
Society,  and  have  the  past  two  summers  shown  fruits  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  wliere  Mr.  Eichards  has  not  yet  appeared  "to  throw  them  into  the  back- 
ground/' 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  noticing  the  high  system  of 
culture  adopted  by  Mr.  Cammack,  with  his  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  more  than 
thirty  years  has  he  steadily  pursued  it.  When  he  first  commenced  strawberry 
growing  he  informed  me  that  they  were  selling  in  market  at  four,  and  none 
over  six  cents  per  quart, — yet  at  the  very  outset  he  got  twenty-five  cents  per 
quart.  In  connection  with  good  culture  he  related  a  fact  which  is  worth  re- 
cording :  a  year  or  two  since  a  gentleman  calling  at  his  stand,  inquired  the 
price  of  his  strawberries  ;  on  being  informed  of  the  price  (twenty-five  cents 
per  quart),  he  remarked  he  had  been  in  Baltimore  the  day  before,  and  had 
seen  them  sell  at  six  cents  per  quart;  to  which  Mr.  C.  replied,  he  had  the 
evening  previous  sent  100  quarts  to  Baltimore,  for  which  he  received  $25, — 
an  evidence  that  good  culture  will  pay. 

I  could  point  out  the  same  superior  culture  in  his  peaches  and  cantalopes, 
asparagus  ;  one  vegetable,  celery,  which  he  has  now  in  market,  and  which 
the  public  can  any  daj?-  see,  is  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  strangers  to  our 
city  SH.J  it  is  superior  to  any  which  they  get  in  anj^  other  city  in  the  Union, 
the  price  of  this  vegetable  is  about  six  cents  per  stick,  whilst  Mr.  C.  is  re- 
ceiving for  his  best  ten  cents  ;  market  gardening  about  out  city  has  been 
advanced  much  by  the  example  of  Mr.  (J.,  and  in  our  sister  city,  by  his  con- 
temporary, Mr.  John  Slater. 

The  following  strawberries  have  succeeded  here  exceeding  well  the  past 
season  (1858),  Victoria,  Comte  de  Flanders,  Vicorntesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  La  Reine,  Seedling,  Eliza,  etc.,  and  may  be  taken  as 
standard  sorts,  and  be  grown  with  confidence  by  anj''  persons  who  wish  a 
really  good  strawberry,  being  large,  showy,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  Among 
the  recently  introduced  varieties,  Amazon,  Exhibition,  Jucunda,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Mauburg,  and  Rival  Queen,  promise  well,  in 
this  climate. 


SHRUBBERY    PLANTATIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

The  most  distinguishable  feature  in  English  gardens  is,  the  raassiveness 
of  their  ornamental  plantations,  and  the  rich  vei'dure  of  the  grass.  On  an- 
alyzing these  shrubberies  we  shall  find  that,  while  ranch  of  their  beauty  de- 
pends upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  arrangement,  much  more  is  the  incidental  result  of  thick  planting.  In 

f^^  this  respect  there  is  much  to  improve  upon  in  the  formation  of  pleasure- 
-.-iigi'ounds  with  us. 
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It  is  true  that  we  cannot  have  the  Laurels,  Arbutus,  Alaternus,  Garyas, 
or  view  the  Hollies  and  Ehododendrons  of  more  favored  climates, — for 
although  the  two  last  are  natives,  the  holly  is  so  impatient  of  removal  that 
it  is  not  available  in  quantities,  and  the  Rhododendron  requires  peculiar  situ- 
ations in  order  to  develop  its  true  beauty. 

This  deficiency  of  evergreen  shrubbery  .with  us  is  severely  felt  by  those 
desirous  of  ornamenting  their  grounds,  and  I  woukVdesire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  such  to  the  fact,  that  by  abandoning  the  immediate  attempt  to  intro- 
duce choice  low-growing  evergreens,  and  plant  largely  of  well-known,  hardy 
trees,  and  keep  them  low  and  spreading  if  desired,  by  judicious  and  timely 
pruning,  they  would  much  sooner  realize  massive  and  effective  scenery, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  cultivate 
successfully  many  beautiful  and  choice  shrubs. 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  these  tree  shrubberies  is  the  hemlock  spruce  ; 
cutting  back  and  trimming  the  branches  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
its  beauty.  Even  the  rigid  growth  of  the  Norway  fir  may  be  checked,  by 
cutting  out  the  leading  shoot  and  removing  the  points  of  the  side  branches. 
I  have  known  most  beautiful  evergreen  masses  produced  in  this  way.  The 
white  pine  will  assume  a  spreading  form  when  similarly  treated  ;  so  also  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and  in  short,  all  trees  may  be  kept  dwarf  by 
careful  periodical  pruning. 

The  Deodar  cedar,  on  account  of  the  silvery  appearance  of  its  foliage,  is 
well  adapted  to  brighten  and  relieve  the  monotony  produced  by  the  dark 
foliaged  evergreens.  It  is  rather  tender,  even  in  the  middle  States,  and  fre- 
quently loses  the  topmost  shoots  in  severe  springs,  but  this  rather  increases 
its  beauty  for  our  purpose,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  about 
planting,  to  set  out  groups  of  three  or  more  plants  of  the  above,  (the  plants 
being  four  or  six  feet  apart,)  deprive  them  of  all  perpendicular  shoots,  and 
encourage  them  to  spread  horizontally  ;  surround  these  groups  with  plants  of 
dark  foliage,  and  a  very  pleasing  variety  of  winter  scenery  will  be  produced. 

The  Pinus-pumilio  is  a  compact  dwarf  tree,  suitable  for  edgings  or  mar- 
ginal plantings  ;  Pinus  cembra,  Swedish  juniper,  and  the  Irish  yew,  from 
their  upright  growth,  will  impart  an  expression  to  the  mass. 

Then  we  have  a  large-class  of  Arbor  Vitals  and  Junipers,  available  for  our 
purpose.  The  Mahonias  are  admirable  in  small  thickets.  The  new  Mahonia 
japonica  promises  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  furnish  us  with  the  long- 
wished-for  desideratum, — a  real  hardy,  broad-leafed  evergreen  shrub  ;  it 
retains  its  color  during  winter,  not  changing  to  a  reddish  brown  like  the 
M.  aquifolium. 

Under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  these  hardy  shrubberies  we  may  hopefullj' 
experiment,  and  with  much  probability  of  success,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Laurus,  and  Laburnums.  Hollies  in  great 
variety  would  flourish  when  sheltered  from  the  arid  winds  of  spring.  The 
Rhamnus  alaternus,  Aucuba-Japonica,  Phillyreas,  Daphnes,  Chimonanthus, 
and  the  evergreen  Magnolias  would  also  be  protected  from  excessive  evap- 
oration, and  consequently  pass  through  the  severity  of  winter  uninjured. 

The  beauty  of  evergreen  plantations  is  very  much  enhanced  in  spring  by 
introducing  flowery  deciduous  bushes.  The  Dogwood,  Halesias,  Magnolia 
conspicua,  M.  purpurea  and  M.  soulangeana,  and  the  Judas  tree,  enliven  the 
scenery  during  early  summer  ;  the  dogwood  and  white  magnolia  are  espe- 
cially attractive  when  backed  by  evergreens. 
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In  the  matter  of  deciduous  shrubbery  we  have  no  dearth  of  material;  but 
the  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  deciduous  trees,  as*suggested  for 
evergreens.  A  novel  feature  might  be  produced  by  planting  profusely  of 
sugar  and  red  maples,  sweet  and  sour  gums,  tulip  poplars,  scarlet  oaks, 
wild  cherry,  sassafras,  etc.,  and  keeping  them  in  the  form  of  low  bushes  ;  the 
great  variety  of  color  assumed  by  the  foliage  in  autumn  would  have  a  bril- 
liant effect,  if  the  planting  was  situated  so  as  to  contrast  opposing  colors. 

The  subject  might  be  treated  much  more  fully,  but  as  planting  season  is 
now  at  hand,  these  suggestions  may  direct  attention  to  the  matter  to  which 
they  allude. 


CHRONICAL    APPLE. 

The  tree  that  produced  this  apple  originated  about  thirty  jx'ars  ago  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  The  original  tree  is  still 
living, — an  upright,  thrifty  grower,  and  very^hardy;  it  is  a  moderate  bearer, 
never  breaking  with  its  fruit,  but  disposed  to  bear  more  or  less  every  year. 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  obtusely  pearmain-shaped  stem,  short,  and  deeply 


sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity,  calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  narrow  shallow  basin  ; 
ground  color  green,  changing  at  maturity  to  a  pale^yellow,  with  scattering 
blotches  and  stripes  of  pale  red, — the  ground  color  interspersed  with  a  few 
curdly  dots  ;  flesh  yellowish,  remarkably  firm  and  rich,  with  a  mild  sub-acid 
flavor  ;  seeds  closely  imbedded  in  a  very  small  core.  This  apple  is  eminently 
qualified  for  long  keeping.  I  have  kept  some  in  a  green  state  for  two  years, 
J  without  any  particular  care.  E.  Ragan. 


PLANTS  FOR  A  POULTRY  GARDEN". 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  so  partial  to  poultry  as  to  make  their 
fowls  the  first  and  the  garden  the  second  consideration,  letting  their  young 
chickens  have  free  range  amongst  their  plants  ;  and  others  who,  without 
making  an}^  pretension  to  having  a  garden  at  all,  are  glad  to  grow  a  few 
plants  in  the  poultry  run.  I  have  always  been  in  one  or  other  of  these  lists, 
therefore  I  have  some  experience  as  to  what  may  be  grown  Avithout  injury, 
where  there  are  fowls. 

Supposing  the  garden  is  rather  confined  in  space,  and  the  birds  have  not 
free  range  over  the  adjoining  fields,  it  will  be  requisite  to  grow  some  green 
food  for  them  to  pick  at.  Nothing  answers  this  purpose  better  than 
some  plant  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, — as  Kale,  Sprouts,  etc.,  which  ma}'-  either 
be  sown  or  transplanted  for  their  use  ;  they  are  so  fond  of  these  plants,  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  for  any  other  purpose  where  fowls  have 
access. 

Provided  a  supply  of  such  green  food  as  they  like  is  prepai-ed  for  them,  I 
have  found  that  the  following  plants  may  be  grown  without  being  the  least 
injured  : — Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Potato,  Broad  Beans,  Rhubarb,  Parsnip, 
Carrot,  Parsley,  and  most  other  potherbs  ;  Scarlet  Runners  aiid  Prench 
Beans,  at  least  until  the  seeds  ripen  ;  Vegetable  Marrow  and  Pumpkin,  the 
plants  being  preserved  from  injury  by  a  coop  over  them  in  their  earliest 
stages  ;  Onions,  Lettuce,  Turnips,  etc. 

Bush  fruit  suffers  consideral)ly  from  fowls, — Currants,  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  particularly.  Strawberries  are  destroyed  by  being  scratched 
over  for  insects  ;  but  fruit  trees  generally  flourish  luxuriantly  ;  and  I  recol- 
lect, in  several  bad  apple  seasons,  noting  that  the  apple  trees  in  the  poultry 
run  were  always  the  most  productive  of  any  in  the  neighborhood. 

Of  course,  these  remarks,  as  to  the  plants  that  are  not  injured  by  fowls, 
apply  onl}^  to  those  cases  in  which  the  birds  are  freely  supplied  with  food  ; 
for  if  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  they  devour  turnips,  beans,  and 
many  other  things  they  will  not  touch  if  well  fed. 

I  have  now  sixty  Game  Bantam  chickens,  of  this  year,  running  in  my 
garden,  and  four  old  birds,  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  of  the  plants  in 
my  first  list  have  suffered  injury. 

I  would  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  not  advocating,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  introduction  of  poultry  into  gardens,  but  merely  stating 
what  plants  can  bo  safely  grown  where  such  arrrangement  is  unavoidable. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeiar. 


ADDRESS    ON    HORTICULTURE. 


BY    DAVID    THOMAS. 


C^oncluded  from  p.  85,  Feb.  Xo.) 


The  vigor  of  the  vine  maybe  increased  and  prolonged  bjdayering  thrift}' 
shoots,  which  form  roots  of  their  own,  and  in  effect  become  new  and  inde- 
pendent, though  still  attached  to  the  parent  vine.  The  importance  of  this 
method  may  be  better  understood  when  we   learn  that  young  vines   are 
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generally  free  from  mildew.  For  four  ,  or  five  years  after  my  first  planting, 
the  fruit  was  always  fair,  while  others  in  the  neighborhood  suffered  much. 
This  result  occasioned  great  surprise  to  some  horticultural  friends,  who 
understood  the  cause  of  this  singular  exemption  no  better  than  I  did. 
Time,  however,  at  last  unraveled  the  mystery  in  part.  When  the  wood 
became  older,  and  the  plant  in  consequence  diminished  in  vigor,  my  grapes 
were  blighted  as  badly  as  theirs. 

I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  gooseberry.  The  more 
thrifty  the  variety,  the  less  danger  from  mildew  ;  and  generally  they  are 
exempt  till  the  bushes  are  several  years  old.  We  may  therefore  consider 
this  shrub,  like  the  raspberry,  an  imperfect  perennial ;  and  we  ought  to  pre- 
pare new  plantations  in  time,  so  as  always  to  have  a  supply  of  this  fine 
fruit. 

I  never  think  without  regret,  that  so  few  people  have  apricots — so  easily 
raised,  and  so  delicious  when  ripe.  It  comes  in,  too,  when  neither  plums 
r.or  peaches  are  to  be  had,  with  rare  exceptions.  I  obtained  a  sort  from 
Flushing,  many  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  "peach  apricot,"  which  some 
pomologists  pronounce  a  misnomer, — but  whether  true  to  its  name  or  not,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  peach  that  is  half  as  valuable.  In  every  door-yard 
there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  of  such  trees. 

There  is  another  fruit,  too  much  neglected,  which  I  would  take  the  liberty 
to  recommend.  It  is  the  American  Mulberry.  There  is  a  very  old,  and  a 
very  good-natured  maxim,  to  wit :  "There  is  no  disputing  tastes," — so  when 
pomologists  tell  mo  there  is  another  sort  "incomparably  finer,"  I  can  only 
say — not  in  reply,  but  in  excuse — that  I  procured  the  genuine  English  Mul- 
berry, and  that  the  fruit  is  so  sour  that  I  do  not  eat  it.  Well,  some  folks 
like  sour  fruit,  such  as  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  but  let  me  have  the  American 
Mulberry  in  preference  to  either.  The  native  trees  in  Western  New  York, 
however,  bear  much  smaller  fruit  than  some  varieties  do,  that  "are  found 
three  or  four  degrees  further  south  ;  and  there  is  one  in  my  fruit  garden 
from  that  quarter,  though  probably  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  that  1  value 
as  highly  as  any  other  tree  within  that  enclosure. 

Many  people  like  the  mild  flavor  of  the  huckleberry ;  but  generally  our 
land  is  unfavorable  to  its  growth.  There  is  a  low  bush,  however — the 
dwarf  service  berry,  {Aronia  ovalis) — that  yields  a  fruit  somewhat  similar, 
and  grows  well  in  heavy,  though  not  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  as  easily  culti- 
vated as  the  currant,  and  bears  moderately  well. 

But  why  do  we  want  so  many  sorts  of  fruits  ?  For  the  same  reason  that 
we  want  so  many  sorts  of  food  :  the  pleasure  that  springs  from  variety. 
Another  not  less  cogent,  however,  might  be  given.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  kinds  cultivated,  are  chances  for  a  supply  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
— for  the  frost  often  destroys  one  sort,  and  leaves  another  ;  and  continued 
rains  induce  decay  in  some,  and  not  in  others,  especially  among  plums  and 
cherries.  Some  fair  skin  varieties  of  the  latter  were  almost  worthless  this 
year  ;  and  some  of  the  black  have  suffered,  while  the  acid  sorts,  as  the  May 
Duke  and  Morello,  have  generally  escaped.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  many 
kinds  ;  and  if  the  best  sometimes  offer  nothing,  let  us  have  the  second  best. 

On   a  former  occasion,  I  noticed    how  much  the   best  flavor  of   fruits 

depended  on  culture  :  and  that  two  of  my  pear  trees  yielded  nothing  fit  to 

■  eat  until  the  land  was  cultivated   around  them,  when  the  products  became 

iexcellent.     I  have  now  another  instance  to  relate.     Into  the  branches  of  a 
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May  Duke  surrounded  by  sod,  I  inserted  scions  of  tlie  Belle  de  Choisy,  and 
for  two  years  the  cherries  were  insipid.  Not  suspecting  the  cause,  as  the 
May  Dukes  were  fine,  I  wondered  how  it  had  ever  attained  such  a  reputa- 
tion. At  last  the  hogs  rooted  up  and  destroyed  every  spire  of  grass  in  it, 
the  ground  was  well  pulverized,  and  ever  since  the  fruit  has  been  delicious. 

Last  fall  I  had  late  planted  cabbages  that  formed  large  tufts  of  leaves, 
but  not  good  heads  ;  and  I  had  a  hope  that  if  I  could  preserve  them  till 
spring,  they  might  grow  into  something  useful  ;  so  they  were  set  in  a 
trench,  very  closely,  side  'by  side — some  straw  was  thrown  on  them,  and 
over  that  about  two  inches  of  earth.  As  the  trench  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  two  tubes  were  set  in  near  each  end,  to  let  off  the  bad  air — ^just 
such  as  every  cabbage  depot  under  ground,  or  potato  heap  ought  to  have. 
In  the  spring  I  was  surprised  at  the  result.  Every  green  leaf  had  disap- 
peared— the  larger  plants  had  formed  good  heads,  though  not  so  compact 
as  those  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  all  were  beautifully  blanched,  and  fit 
for  use. 

One  item  more,  and  I  have  done.  No  insects,  no  birds,  and  no  maladj^ 
among  fruit  trees,  have  discouraged  pomologists  so  much  as  the  depreda- 
tors of  our  own  species — thieve's  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Laws 
have  been  made  sufficiently  stringent,  but  a  better  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject  can  onl}'  repress  such  outrages  effectually  ;  and  to  Horticultural 
Societies  must  we  chiefly  look  for  its  general  introduction.  Your  splendid 
exhibitions  silently  urge  the  spectators  to  produce  fruit  of  their  own.  Every 
one  that  makes  the  attempt,  enlists  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  true  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  if  there  is  room  for  it,  becomes  more  moral.  The  man  whose 
tree  is  robbed,  feels  S3airpathy  for  his  plundered  neighbor,  that  he  never  felt 
before  ;  and  the  boy  that  guards  his  melon  patch,  feels  more  like  a  man, 
and  learns  to  respect  the  property  of  others.  In  accordance  with  these 
remarks  a  late  writer  has  pithily  said,  "I  never  knew  a  boy  to  steal  fruit, 
whose  father  raised  fruit  himself." 
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The  Address  of  Mr.  Jay,  entitled  "  A  Statistical  View  of  American  Agri- 
culture, its  Home  Resources  and  Foreign  Afarkets,"  delivered  at  New  York, 
before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  a  very  handsome  pamphlet,  is  full  of  topics  for  thought. 
Well  has  it  been  said  that  "  the  statesman  who  pretends  to  govern,  without 
knowing  the  important  facts  which  interest  society,  makes  a  more  fruitless 
attempt  than  the  philosopher  who  should  propose  to  make  a  general  classi- 
fication of  the  beings  which  compose  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  with- 
out knowing  the  essential  characteristics  of  them." 

We  should  all  rejoice  that  a  statistical  society  has  now  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  topics,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a  good  teacher  where 
all  before  was  guess-work. 

From  these  pages  we  take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  extracts^ : 

"  Looking  bej^ond  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  American  agri- 
culture, to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  you  have  been  already  told 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  census  estimated  the  value  of  the  capital, 
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represented  by  ag-riculture  iu  1850,  at  five  billions  of  dollars,  and  that 
represented  by  all  other  branches  of  industry  at  less  than  one  billion, 
giving  to  agriculture  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  ;  and,  although 
these  figures  may  be  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  proportions  are 
j>robably  correct. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  the  agricultural 
interest  pays  four-fifths  of  the  taxes. 

"  Prof  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  says, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations  is  embarked  in 
agriculture. 

"  No  man  in  England  is  so  high  as  to  be  independent  of  this  great 
interest,  no  man  so  low  as  not  to  be  afiected  by  its  prosperity  or  its  decline. 
The  same  is  true,  eminently,  emphatically  true,  with  us.  Agriculture  feeds, 
to  a  great  extent  it  clothes  us  ;  without  it,  we  should  not  have  manufac- 
tures, we  should  not  have  commerce.  They  all  stand  together  like  pillars 
in  a  cluster,  the  largest  in  the  centre  ;  and  that  largest  is  Agriculture. 

"  To  the  existence  and  power  of  the  French  Government,  as  one  of  their 
own  writers  has  remarked,  tlie  mildew  on  an  ear  of  corn,  or  the  oidium  on 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  is  of  more  vital  consequence  than  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  jewels,  or  the  marvels  of  a  thousand  handicrafts.  Whatever  in 
our  day  cuts  off  tlie  small  profits  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Europe,  or 
threatens  multitudes  with  starvation,  strikes  at  the  stability  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  land,  and  wields  a  mighty  influence  whether  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

"  The  very  existence  of  thrones  may  be  affected — indeed  some  think 
their  existence  has  been  determined, — by  causes  apparently  insignificant  as 
the  rot  in  the  potato,  or  the  weevil  in  a  grain  of  wiieat. 

"The  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  area  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  present  year,  is  within  a  fraction  of  three  millions 
(2.936.165),  somewhat  more  ihan  one-third  the  area  of  North  America, 
exclusive  of  the  West  Indies,  and  nearly  double  the  area  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  Russia. 

"  When  the  increase  of  our  native  and  foreign  population  shall  invest  with 
the  density  of  New  England  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  its 
population  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions.  With 
the  density  of  the  Middle  States,  of  fifty-eight  (57.79)  to  the  square  mile, 
it  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions. 

"The  density  of  Spain  (78.03)  would  make  it  two  hundred  millions.  That 
of  France  (I7ti.74}  five  hundred  millions.  That  of  Great  Britain  (332.00) 
six  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  while  the  density  of  Belgium  (3SS.60),  were 
it  possible  to  support  such  a  population  on  this  continent,  would  give  us 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Such  a  population,  however,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  is  a  thing  impossible  in  the  United  States,  for  tlie  reason 
that  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  is  a  barren  waste,  incapable  of  tillage. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  space  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  denominated  ''  The  Great  American  Plain,''  and  the  space 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  but 
narrow  belt  along  the  ocean,  may  also  be  regarded,  in  comparison  with 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  as  a  wilderness  unfitted  for  the  use  of 
wf.  the  husbandman. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown,  {Philaddfhia,)  Fa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 

■ »..-».  ^ 

A  Warm  March. — Spriug  fau-]y  broke  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  March,  witli  the  prospect 
of  early  work  and  beauty, — possibly  too  early  for  the  fruit  buds, — but  let  us  always  hope  for 
the  best. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  has  accepted  the  office  of  laying  out  the  great  cemetery  of  Chi- 
cago ;  of  the  suitableness  of  the  site  we  can  speak  from  actual  inspection,  and  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  about  it  and  the  Great  West  next  month. 

Lenoir  and  Warren  Grape  Vines,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  value  in  a  middle  climate. 

The  Ehode  Island  Horticultural  Society  holds  an  exhibition  in  June,  for  which 
occasion  a  liberal  list  of  premiums  is  announced. 

The  schedule  for  1859  of  the  Chester  County  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  has  been 
issued.     It  includes  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  paper. 

Parks  are  to  be  the  feature  of  American  cities.  At  New  York,  every  facility  of  money 
and  men  has  been  granted  ;  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Sidney  carried  oft"  the  tirst  prize  of  $500  for 
Fair  Mount  Park ;  in  the  West  they  are  talking  of  parks  everywhere,  and  will  have  them,  too. 
They  will  prove  great  civilizers,  and  incite  to  private  improvements  wherever  they  are  well 
mfide  &nd  properly  planted. 

North  Carolina. — We  hear  quite  too  little  of  the  amateur  horticulturists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  therefore  hail  with  particular  pleasure  the  Annual  Address  delivered  by  Senator 
Thomas  L.  Clingraan,  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  October  last.  Incidentally  it 
touches  upon  many  topics  of  interest,  and  descants  upon  the  resources  of  the  State,  of  whose 
importance  those  who  merely  traverse  its  sandy  belt  in  the  railroads,  have  no  just  idea.  The 
western  portion  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  possesses  a  fine  climate  in  which  fruits 
will  be  extensively  naturalized.  There  is  a  race  of  high-minded  gentlemen  and  scholars  here 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see  members  of  our  parish,  and  pursuing  fruit  and  flower  culture 
as  well  as  agriculture  and  politics.  Cicero,  bent  on  political  life,  is  yet  full  of  longings  for  his 
country  house  at  Tusculum  ;  Horace,  the  favorite  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  witk  a.  keen 
relish  for  court  pleasures,  yet  loves  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  beloved  Arno's  banks. 

North  Carolina  has  an  interesting,  romantic  history.  In  1854,  the  first  Europeans  who  ever 
touched  the  shores  of  any  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  approached  this  coast  under  command 
of  Amadas  and  Barlowe.  In  the  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  it  is 
W  said  that  two  days  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  land,  "  We  smelled  so  sweet  and  so  strong 
ma  smell,  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with  all.  kinds  of 
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odoriferous  flowers."  On  reaching  the  land  it  was  found  "  so  full  of  grapes,  as  the  very  beat- 
ing and  surge  of  the  sea  overflowed  them,  of  which  we  found  such  plenty,  as  well  there  as  in 
all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand  and  on  the  green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  in  the  plains,  as  well  on 
every  little  shrub,  as  also  climbing  the  tops  of  high  cedars,  that  I  think  in  all  the  world  the  like 
abimdance  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  myself  having  seen  those  parts  of  Europe  that  most  abound, 
find  such  difference  as  were  incredible  to  be  written."  Inside  of  the  long  narrow  tract  of 
islands,  along  which  they  coasted  for  two  hundred  miles,  they  found  what  "  appeared  another 
great  sea,"  between  them  and  the  main  land.  Everywhere  they  were  struck  with  surprise,  as 
they  beheld  the  variety,  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  forest  trees,  which  not  only  surpassed 
those  of  "  Bohemia,  Muscovia  or  Hercynia,"  but  "  bettering  the  cedars  of  the  Azores,  of  the 
Indies,  or  Lybanus." 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Clingman's  address  possess  interest  for  our  readers :  "  In  the 
elevated  parts  there  is  almost  every  variety  of  landscape,  soil,  and  production.  At  its  extreme 
borders,  there  rises  up  a  mountainous  region,  with  a  bolder  scenery  and  a  more  bracing  climate. 
Few  of  our  own  citizens  realize  the  extent  of  this  district,  or  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  has  probably  more  than  forty  peaks  that  surpass  in  altitude 
Mount  Washington,  long  regarded  as  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Atlantic  States.     .     . 

The  landscape  is  variegated,  too,  by  tracts  of  thirty  and  even  forty  miles  in  extent,  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  the  balsam  fir  trees,  appearing  in  the  distance  dark  as  "  the  plumage  of 
the  raven's  wing,"  and  green  carpets  of  elastic  moss,  and  countless  vernal  flowers,  among 
which  the  numerous  species  of  the  azalia,  the  kalmia,  and  the  rhododendron,  especially,  con- 
tend in  the  variety,  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  their  hues.  From  the  sides  of  tiie  mountains 
flow  cold  and  limpid  streams  along  broad  and  beautiful  valleys.  Though  such  a  region  as  this 
can  never  weary  the  eye,  its  chief  merit  is,  that  almost  every  part  of  it  is  fitted  to  be  occupied 
by,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  man.     .     . 

While  the  seaboard  counties  have  trees  peculiar  to  that  region — like  the  cypress,  juniper, 
live-oak,  and  the  gigantic  pines  of  the  swamps,  fit  to  become  the  "  masts  of  great  admirals  " — 
and  the  mountains  such  varieties  as  are  suited  to  a  hardier  climate,  the  State,  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  contain  repi-esentatives  of  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  North  American  forest,  in  their 
fullest  and  grandest  development,  and  afford  in  the  greatest  profusion  all  manner  of  timber  and 
beautiful  woods  for  the  uses  of  the  artificer. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  abundant  objects  of  interest. 
North  Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world  that 
ordered  a  geological  survey  of  its  territory;  and  she  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  variety  of 
mineral  substances  than  any  single  State  of  the  Union."' 

The  grape  is  indigenous  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  believed  North  Carolina  will 
become  a  great  wine-producing  region.  Mr.  Clingman  has  penned  a  scholarly  and  very  attrac- 
tive address,  for  the  receipt  of  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  his  own  frank. 

The  New  Patent  Office  Report  is  a  valuable  book,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all. 
We  may  point  to  the  essays  on  salt-making,  on  animals,  on  the  Sorghum  cane,  fruits  and  wine, 
and  textile  and  forage  crops,  succeeded  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry's  on  meteorology,  as  highly 
creditable. 

Major  L.  Conte,  .of  Philadelphia,  contributes  an  article  on  American  grape  vines, 
in  which  he  says  that  all  our  American  grape  vines  ^require  a  different  treatment  from 
those  of  Europe  ;  and  agreeing  with  some  of  our  late  correspondents,  he  asserts  that  even 
the  pruning  of  them  in  the  most  scientific  manner  does  not  appear  to  produce  any  good 
effect;  but  if  left  to  their  own  growth,  they  are  more  productive  than  when  they  fall  under  the 
hands  of  the  most  skillful  gardener.  "  I  have  never  seen,"  he  continues,  "  any  vine,  conipara- 
ti\  ely  speaking,  produce  such  large  crops  of  fruit  as  those  which  were  never  pruned  and  trained 
upon  a  stake,  being  conducted  from  one  festoon  to  another,  at  such  a  distance  as  the  length  of 
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the  stem  required.  By  this  means  the  clusters  of  berries  liang  down  from  the  branches,  and 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  the  air  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection." 

After  speaking  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawbas  as  sweet  and  agreeable,  Major  L.  Conte  says, 
"  But  the  best  of  ail  the  varieties  is  the  white-fruited,  which  does  not  differ  in  the  leaf  from  the 
first  described,  (the  Fox  grape,)  but  the  racemes  are  large,  long,  and  dense,  the  berries  oval, 
white  or  green,  with  a  slight  coppery  tinge  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  None  of  our 
American  vines  is  so  worthy  of  a  careful  cultivation  as  this."  What  grape  does  he  allude  to  ? 
Is  it  the  Anna  ? 

Professor  Henry  has  a  remai-k  or  two  which  we  copy  with  approbation : — "  Mere  Practical 
Men.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day  with  reference  to  '  practical  men,'  if  by  this 
term  is  meant  those  who  act  without  reference  to  well  established  genera!  laws,  and  are  merely 
guided  by  empirical  rules  or  undigested  experience.  However  rapidly  and  skillfully  such  a 
person  may  perform  his  task,  and  however  useful  he  may  be  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his 
experience,  and  in  the  practice  of  rules  given  by  others,  he  is  .incapable  of  making  true  prog- 
ress. His  attempts  at  improvement  are  generally  not  only  failures,  involving  a  loss  of  time,  of 
labor,  and  of  materials,  but  such  as  could  readily  have  been  predicted  by  any  one  having  the 
requisite  amount  of  scientific  information.  It  is  the  combination  of  theoretical  knowledge  with 
practical  skill,  which  forms  the  most  efiicient  and  reliable  character,  and  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  produce  educational  results  of  this  kind.     *     *     * 

"  The  great  facts  of  the  future  of  agriculture  are  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  crucible,  the  balance,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  polariscope,  and  the  prism,  and  from 
the  scientific  generalizations  v,'hich  are  deduced  from  these  by  the  profound  reflections  of  men 
who  think  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  act.  The  intelligent  farmer  should  be  able,  as 
already  said,  properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  discoveries ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
studies  should  not  be  confined  merely  to  rules  or  empirical  receipts,  but  also  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  or  should  be  founded." 

New  Gx'VRDEN  Shrubs,  &c. — The  planting  season  having  arrived,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  readers  of  some  of  the  new  and  rarer  shrubs  which  are  now  in  request.  Among  them  are 
Prunus  Sinensis  flore  alho  pleno.  It  forces  beautifully,  and  in  a  common  greenhouse  will  display  in 
January  and  February  a  great  profusion  of  superb  white  flowers.  But  it  is  as  a  perfectly 
hardy  out-door  shrub  that  it  is  especially  valuable.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  so  important  an 
addition  to  our  blooming  shrubs  for  years. 

The  fine  double  Spirea  Rcevisii  flore  plena,  though  not  so  new  as  the  plant  just  named,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  quite  the  best  of  its  valuable  class. 

Stuarlia  pentagynia  is  one  of  the  larger-growing  shrubs,  attaining-  the  height  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  Though  an  American  plant,  it  is  yet  rarely  met  with,  and  indeed,  has  no  regular 
common  name.  It  bears  in  July  and  August  a  flower  of  the  form  of  a  single  Camellia,  and 
cream-colored,  with  a  brown  centre.  No  one  who  cares  for  flowers,  when  they  are  so  scarce 
as  they  are  with  us  in  the  hotter  summer  months,  should  be  without  this  member  of  the  Ca- 
mellia family. 

One  wonders  that  so  fine  a  tree  as  the  Andromeda  arhorea  should  sO'Seldom  be  met  with  in 
ornamental  grounds.  Its  spring  flowers  entitle  it  to  a  place,  and  the  deep  color  of  its  foliage  in 
the  autumn  is  striking  and  very  beautiful.  It  belongs  to  the  Erica  family,  and  is  known  under 
the  common  name  of  Soirel  Tree. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  the  justly  admired  Wistaria  {Glycine  Sinensis)  are  deserving  of 
notice  : — Wistaria  Sinensis  flore  albo  is  not  an  early  bloomer,  but  can  with  confidence  be  recom- 
mended. Planted  with  Sinensis,  the  contrast  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  with  the  blue  of 
the  latter  is  very  superb.  Wistaria  frutescens  magnifica,  a  European  seedling  of  the  American 
species,  has  flowers  of  a  large  delicate  violet,  with  a  white  eye.  Its  strong  growth  and  beauti- 
ful bloom  make  it  a  great  acquisition.     Among  the  new  climbers  are  the  honeysuckles,  Lonicera 
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brachypoda  and  StandisMi ;  they  are  new  evergreen  varieties  and  much  valued.  Clematis  Hen- 
dersonii  is  an  erect  sort,  bearing  a  profusion  of  dark  blue  flowers  for  a  period  of  from  two  to 
three  mouths.  Clematis  Sophia^  monstrosa,  Heloie,  argusea  grandiflora,  and  Sieloldii,  or  bicolor, 
are  Japan  varieties,  and  much  admired  by  lovers  of  choice  vines. 

While  naming  these,  we  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  Bignonia  grandifora,  long  known 
to  many.  Its  superb  flowers  are  abundant  through  the  summer,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  number  of  pot  plants.  We  must  also  name  Salix  cuprea  tricolor,  a  vei-y  curious 
and  pretty  sort  of  willow  of  late  iuti'oduction. 

Architecture  and  its  Power.— Alluding  to  the  too  general  impression  that  you  cannot 
feel  interested  in  architecture,  that  you  do  not,  and  can7iot  care  about  it,  Mr.  Euskin  says — you 
think  within  yourselves,  "  it  is  not  right  that  architecture  should  be  interesting.  It  is  a  very 
grand  thing  this  architecture,  but_essential]y  unentertaining.  It  is  its  duty  to  be  dull — it  is  monot- 
onous bylaw;  it  cannot  be  correct  and  yet  amusing."  Believe  me,  it  is  not  so.  All  things 
that  are  worth  doing  in  art,  are  interesting  and  attractive  when  they  are  done.  There  is  no  law 
of  right  which  consecrates  dullness.  The  proof  of  a  thing's  being  right  is,  that  it  has  power 
over  the  heart,  that  it  excites  us,  wins  us,  or  helps  us.  All  good  art  has  the  capacity  of  pleasing, 
if  people  will  attend  to  it ;  there  is  no  law  against  its  pleasing  ;  but  on  the  contrary  something 
wrong  either  in  the  spectator  or  the  art,  when  it  ceases  to  please. 

Fountains. — Who  ever  said  anything  about  fountains  half  so  clever  as  this  :  There  is  no 
subject  of  street  ornament  half  so  wisely  chosen  as  the  fountain,  where  it  is  a  fountain  of  use  ; 
for  it  is  just  there  that  the  happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  labor  of  the  day,  when  the  pitcher 
is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  breath  of  the  bearer  is  drawn  deeply,  and  the  hair  swept 
from  the  forehead,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  form  declined  against  the  marble  ledge,  and  the 
sound  of  the  kind  word  or  light  laugh  mixes  with  the  trickling  of  the  falling  water,  heard 
shriller  and  shriller  as  the  pitcher  fills.  What  pause  is  so  sweet  as  that — so  full  of  the  depth  of 
ancient  days,  so  softened  with  the  calm  of  pastoral  solitude  ? 

Building  One's  House. — "  I  would  have,"  says  the  same  author,  "  our  ordinary  dwelling 
houses  built  to  last,  and  built  to  be  lovely ;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as  may  be,  within  and 
without,  and  with  such  diff"erences  as  might  suit  and  express  each  man's  character  and  occupa- 
tion, and  partly  his  history. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  and  its  adulterations,  is  the  title  of  a  new  English  book  by  Henry  P. 
Prescott;  it  proves  that  Europeans  smoke  a  compound  of  the  leaves  of  rhubarb,  docks,  bur- 
dock, beech,  plantain,  oak,  and  elm,  and  other  unsavory  compounds.  He  shows  that  the  leaves 
of  different  plants  are  frequently  covei'ed  with  minute  hairs,  which,  to  a  casual  observer,  look 
all  alike,  but  on  examination  with  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  present  differences  so 
decided  that  the  kind  of  leaf  to  which  they  belong  can  be  clearly  indicated.  Thus  the  minute 
fragments  of  leaves  may  be  made  to  tell  the  story  of  their  origin. 

Eggs. — Statistical  returns  show  that  the  supply  of  eggs  to  England  from  France  last  year 
reached  20C  ,000,000. 

Grapes. — We  are  kindly  permitted  to  copy  portions  of  a  letter  from  a  grower  of  grape  vines 
to  an  Eastern  friend. 

The  advice  seems  to  us  to  contain  common  sense,  and  to  the  point :  and  on  the  writer's  part 
is  so  unselfish,  that  we  cannot  but  commend  it  to  our  readers ;  especially  noticing  what  he  says 
about  the  purchase  of  a  great  number  of  varieties. 

"I  cannot  advise  you  to  the  purchase  of  a  great  many  sorts  of  vines. 

Many  of  the  kinds  blazoned  abroad  with  great  names  and  much  advertising,  are  probably  no 

improvement  upon  the  old  established  and  well  tried  sorts The  Clai-a  you  had 

better  buy  at  home,  in  Philadelphia,  and  not  send  to  Kochester  for  what  Peter  Eaube  can  fur- 
nish  Among  the  varieties  that  we  cultivate,  (white,  amber,  and  black,)  some  are 

very  hardy — some  are  very  early — some  are  very  sweet — some  are  very  juicy — some  are  very  / 
some  bear  great  crops— some  have  little  or  no  pulp  and  few  seeds;  and  some  have  thin  \ 
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skins  and  delicate  flavor :  but  you  will  with  difficulty  find  a  variety  that  combines  many  of 
these  qualities.  ....  Deal  with  nurserymen  whom  you  can  trust;  for  all  the  watching 
in  the  world  won't  make  a  rogue  honest :   and  you  had  better  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  genuine 

article  than  to  get  a  spurious  vine  for  half  a  dime Think  how  many  good  vines 

you  wish  to  cultivate  and  can  cultivate  well — then  think  how  many  of  them  you  wish  to  be 
very  early  ;  but  do  not  calculate  on  these  early  ones  being  the  best  in  quality — decide  whether 
you  want  any  very  large  grapes — very  sweet  grapes — very  juicy  grapes,  &c. ,  and  above  all,  be 
particular  to  know  whether  you  need  perfectly  hardy  vines  or  not.  If  you  can  protect  them 
each  winter  and  do  not  need  to  be  so  careful  to  secure  the  hardy  sorts,  you  can  often  among 
the  '  half  hardy  '  get  better  flavored  and  more  delicate  fruit. 

Most  truly  yours,  &c.,  C.  P.  BisSELL. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Watering  Pot  for  Artificial  Manure. — This  watering  pot  was  invented  by  Dr.  We- 
denbuch,  of  Wurtemberg.  By  the  use  of  this,  one  part  of  manure  to  twenty  parts  of  water, 
or  charcoal  powder  at  the  same  rate,  is  easily  mixed  by  means  of  turning  the  spindle.  The 
powder  being  perfectly  mixed  with  the  water  has  no  time  to  settle  before  It  is  discharged 


where  it  is  wanted.  The  effect  of  this  manure  is  too  well  known  to  need  mentioning  here. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  somewhat  like  that  of  some  churns.  It  has  been  much 
adopted  in  Germany. 

By  the  use  of  charcoal  powder  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  employed  is  absorbed  and 
retained,  and  destructive  properties  are  modified. — Deutches  Magazine,  Stuttgard. 

Dr.  Hooker's  beautiful  Flora  of  Tasmania  continues  to  appear  with  admirable  punctuality. 
Only  the  other  day  we  announced  the  publication  of  the  sixth  part,  with  its  charming  figures  of 
Tasmanian  Orchids ;  and  the  seventh  number  is  now  before  us,  with  a  continuation  of  the  ] 
P  Orchids  and  letter-press  as  far  as  the  mosses,  which  have  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  \ 
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Wilson,  the  learned  muscologist.     The  drawings  of  Caladenia,  an  exquisite  form  of  Australian 
Orchids,  exceed  in  beauty  anything  which  the  work  has  yet  produced. 

Grass  and  its  Lessons. — Perhaps  the  finest  passage  relating  to  grass  in  our  literature  is 
found  in  Eiiskin's  essay,  which  runs  thus :  "  There  are  several  lessons  symbolically  connected 
with  this  subject  which  we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  Observe  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  especially  for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility  and 
cheerfulness.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems  only  created  for  the  lowest  service, — appointed  to  be 
trodden  on,  and  fed  upon.  Its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  vio- 
lence and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the  next  day  ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies 
its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring 
comes,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth, — glowing  with  variegated  flame  of  flowers, — waving  in 
soft  depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  it  will  not  mock  its  fellow  plants  by 
growing  then,  it  will  not  piue  and  mourn,  and  turn  colorless  and  leafless  as  they.  It  is  always 
green,  and  it  is  ouly  brighter  and  gnyer  for  the  hoar  frost." 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received. — Catalogue  of  selected  roses  and  other  hardy  plants,  includ- 
ing both  old  and  new  varieties,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  James  Peutlaud,  at  the  Green  Mount 
Garden,  Baltimore.  This  is  a  very  full  catalogue,  including  the  newest  iind  best  plants  known, 
and  among  them  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  the  Eose  "  George  Peabody,"  of  which  we 
think  very  highly. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Jloses,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John 
Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  larg'C  list  of  all  the  best  things  known,  and  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract  attention. 

Cheltenham  Nurseries;  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  &,c.  Hacker  &  Haines, 
on  Oak  Lane,  near  Germantown,  Pa.     A  good  assortment  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  Nursery  of  W.  L.  Ferris, 
Throgg's  Neck,  Weschester  co  ,  New  York.     Everything  that  is  desirable  seems  to  be  included. 

E.  Buist's  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  hardy  plants,  near  Philadelphia. 
Store  922  Market  St. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  and  for  sale  by  Eobert  Buist,  as 
above.  Both  catalogues  are  evidences  of  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  the  author,  to  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  send  an  order  for  a  plant  or  tree  of  value  which  he  could  not  supply  from 
his  own  houses  or  grounds. 

"  EecoUections  of  a  Life-time ;  or,  Men  and  Things  I  Have  Seen."  By  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
author  of  "  Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

This  work  comes  out  in  a  new  dress  from  the  publisher  of  the  HoHiculturist — two  large  and 
handsome  volumes,  illustrated  and  well-printed.  As  the  history  of  the  rise  of  an  American 
boy,  graphically  told,  Mr.  Goodrich's  life  has  few  superiors,  and  we  are  sure  that  its  principles 
are  better  than  most. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  at  the  Harmony  Grove  Nurseries,  Isaac 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Jennerville,  Chester  co.,  Pa.  An  extensive  and  valuable  stock  in 
the  hands  of  reliable  nurserymen. 

Nursery  of  John  C.  Teas,  Raysville,  Indiana.  Trade  prices,  1858-9.  A  fine  stock  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  West. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Southern  acclimated  trees,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  Pomaria  Nurseries 
address  AYm.  Sumner,  Pomaria,  S.  C.     A  very  valuable  catalogue. 

Public  Exercises  at  the  inaugiu-ation  of  Eev.  Samuel  Ware  Fisher,  D.D.,  as  the  sixth  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.     AVhatever  they  do  here  they  do  well. 

Priced  list  of  vines  and  plants,  by  A.  W.  Potter  &  Co.,  Grape-Lawn  Nurseries,  Knowles- 
ville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  the  trees,  &c.,  cultivated  at  the  Bellevue  Nurseries,  Canton,  Mississippi,  H.  A 
Swasey  &  Co.,  proprietors.    Full  and  valuable. 
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E.  Buist'e  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Hardy  Plants.  Philadelphia, 
1859-60.     Such  a  list  as  is  rarely  sent  out  by  any  cultivator,  and  reliable. 

The  Sweet  Potato,  its  culture  in  the  North,  with  directions.  O.  S.  Murray  &  Son,  20  Mile 
Stand,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.     Very  complete  and  useful. 

Bridgeman's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  6.  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Eosee,  Bulbs,  &c.,  878 
Broadway,  New  York.     Everything  is  here  to  suit  a  luxurious  and  educated  demand. 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees,  cultivated  by  Lewis  Nicholson,  Lake  Erie  Nur- 
series, East  Eockport,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  cultivated  and  sold  by  A.  F.  Mayher  &  Co.,  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  at  new  stand,  No.  54  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

ANSWEES  TO  COEBESPONDENTS. 
Esther,  W. — Your  query  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  this  journal.  Eefer  to  Euskin,  who 
s.ays  somewhere,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  deserve  admiration  in 
the  firinfij  of  packets  of  gunpowder,  in  the  display  of  stocks  of  warehouses.  But  admiration 
excited  by  the  budding  of  a  flower  is  a  poetical  feeling,  because  it  is  impossible  that  this  mani- 
festation of  spiritual  power  and  vital  beauty  can  ever  be  enough  admired.-  Mark  the  distinc- 
tion. 

F.  M.  Sanderson,  M.  D. — You  will  find  all  the  particulars  regarding  an  orchard  house  in 
our  pages  very  soon. 

Eemuneration  of  Gardeners. — W.  C.  C.  ;  on  this  subject  we  find  a  quotation  from 
George  Glenny,  in  the  Cottage  Gardener,  which  may  partly  apply  to  your  query.  It  is  from 
"The  New  Principles  of  Gardenino^,"  by  Batty  Langley,  published  in  1727.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  much  ground  of  complaint  in  old  times  as  now.  Batty  says  :  "  I  cannot  well  con- 
clude this  section  without  taking  notice  of  the  great  happiness  a  gentleman  possesses  when  he 
is  so  well  fixed  with  a  skilful,  industrious  gardener,  by  whose  judgment  and  care  he  is  daily 
enjoying  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  best  fruits,  herbs,  salads,  etc.,  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, which  recompense  is  all  as  can  be  received  for  the  expenses  and  labors  thereof.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  unhappy  it  is  for  a  gentleman  to  have  an  unskilful  person  descended 
from  the  tail  of  a  coach,  stable,  etc.,  who  taking  upon  him,  first  a  blue  apron,  and  then  the  name 
of  a  gardener,  assumes  the  government  of  choice  trees  committed  to  his  care,  because  he  has 
been  much  acquainted  with  cleaning  knives,  sweeping  stables,  etc.,  which  he  thinks  are  neces- 
sary towards  their  pruning,  as  well  as  making  hotbeds,  etc. ,  without  considering  that  those 
trees  and  plants  were  obtained  with  much  labor,  long  time,  and  great  expense,  which  by  his 
unskilful  hand  shall  in  one  or  two  years'  time  be  totally  ruined,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  his  eternal  shame.  I  say  where  misfortunes  of  this  nature  happen,  which  is  too  fre- 
quent, 'tis  a  very  great  loss  and  disappointment,  and  a  crime  unpardonable ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  a  good  gardener  deserves  a  much  greater  respect  and 
encouragement  than  that  of  stewards,  butlers,  etc.,  who  oftentimes  undeservedly  possess  a 
much  larger  share  thereof.'' 


^usnf 


Lichens  which  grow  on  the  summit  of  trees,  have  been  found  to  contain  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  iron,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  powers  which  various  plants  pos- 
sess of  separating  the  inorganic  matters  presented  to  them  in  their  food.  Certain  lichens  make 
the  dye  called  litmus,  largely  used  by  manufacturers  under  the  name  of  orchall  or  Archill. 
The  common  yellow  pale  lichen  contains  a  peculiar  coloring  matter,  called  Parietin,  of  a  bright 
yellow.  This  is  heightened  by  a  drop  of  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid ;  while  minute 
'quantities  of  ammonia  change  it  to  a  rich  red,  inclining  to  purple.     The  Iceland  Miss  is  a 
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fiirailiar  illustration  of  the  use  of  lichens.  Tripe  de  Roche,  a  lichen,  Canadian  hunters  have 
been  reduced  to  subsist  upon,  and  other  kinds  are  eaten  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, by  the  uoraade  tribes  of  those  regions. 

It  is  only  lately  that  ferns  have  been  well  understood ;  to  Mohl  we  are  indebted  for  their 
illustration.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  that  of  the  Baranets,  or  Barouiets,  called 
also  the  Scythian  Lamb,  in  which,  by  cutting  off  the  leaves,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
stalk  of  a  woolly  stemmed  species,  and  turning  it  upside  down,  simple  people  have  been  per- 
suaded that  there  existed  in  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  creatures  half  animal  and  half  plant. 

Climatology. — The  central  idea  of  the  comparative  climatology  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  is  that  of  correspondence  in  like  latitudes  and  like  geo- 
graphical positions.  This  implies  a  symmetry  of  arrangements  in  the  climates,  wLich  greatly 
assists  in  determining  what  the  conditions  are,  and  still  more  assists  the  practical  business  of  put- 
ting them  to  use.  Thus  Vancouver's  Island  is  analogous  to  the  British  Islands — in  like  latitudes 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  continent — and  from  observations  near  it,  the  cool  summer,  the 
warm  winter,  and  general  humidity  of  England,  is  found.  The  general  inference  may  be  drawn, 
that  the  cultivation  and  productive  capacity  of  Great  Britain  may  be  reproduced  on  our  Pacific 
coast,  and  all  the  vast  systems  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  results  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  such  conditions. 

Corks  are  often  infested  with  a  fungus  that  destroys  their  value.  Happily  these  affections 
of  corks  are  not  common,  but  should  they  prove  troublesome,  we  can  recommend  no  better 
remedy  than  what  we  before  suggested,  viz  ,  soaking  the  corks  in  boiling  water,  dipping  the 
exposed  ends  in  some  resinous  composition,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  metal  capsule..  It 
will  be  as  hard  then,  we  conceive,  for  the  fungus  to  intrude  into  the  sacred  cavity,  as  it  was  for 
the  genii  to  get  out  of  the  sealed  box. 

Fumigating  Plants. — Observing  a  receipt  for  easy  fumigation,  I  beg  to  hand  you  another? 
which  I  know  from  experience  never  fails,  and  is  a  still  easier  method  ;  the  plan  was  taught  me 
by  a  foreman  gardener,  so  I  claim  no  originality  of  idea  ;  but  perhaps  the  hint  may  be  as  accept- 
able to  amateurs  as  it  was  to  me. 

Get  a  wire  riddle,  or  sieve,  an  article  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who 
pots  flowers,  and  place  it,  bottom  upwards,  on  three  inverted  flower  pots,  either  on  the  floor, 
or  lowest  shelf  of  the  greenhouse;  then,  on  the  riddle  put  a  few  red  hot  cinders,  and  on  these 
some  of  the  commonest  rag  tobacco.  If  economy  is  desired,  mix  double  the  quantity  of  damp 
moss  with  the  tobacco,  waive  the  riddle  gently  up  and  down  to  cause  the  draught  to  thoroughly 
ignite  the  moss,  &c.,  replace  it  on  the  inverted  pots,  retire  immediately,  close  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  do  not  go  in  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed  with 
rain  water.  I  do  tliis  twice  a  year,  and  I  keep  my  little  greenhouse  clear  from  blight,  and  all 
my  plants  clean  and  healthy. — B. 

Healthy  Homes. — If  unnecessary  death  and  disease  be  things  for  which  any  one  is  to 
account ;  if  the  suppliers  of  our  dwellings  are  answerable  for  economizing  at  the  cost  of  life  ; 
if  they  have  any  duty  in  building  for  others ;  in  short,  if  any  man  be  responsible  for  human  life 
wasted  by  human  agency;  if  at  the  '  hand  of  every  man's  brother  '  shall  be  required  the  '  life 
of  man,'  then  should  every  part '  of  our  dwellings  be  contrived  according  to  whatever  our  latest 
science  may  prove  necessary,'  in  order  to  make  them  healthy  homes. 

The  Camellia-flowered  Peach. — I  send  you,  as  a  curiosity,  a  fruit  of  this  peach.  I 
have  not  tasted  it,  but  it  smells  well.-— /Z.  Glendinning.  [It  would  seem  that  all  the  double- 
flowered  peaches  have  had  a  connnon  origin,  judging  from  the  quality  of  their  fruit.  That 
with  which  Mr.  Glendinning  has  favored  us  is  a  colorless  fragrant  Clingstone,  with  an  agreeable 
sub-acid,  tender  flesh,  which,  however,  has  the  fault  of  being  slightly  austere  and  bitter.] — J.  K- 
S.,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

EosES  Blooming  late  in  Autumn. — Some  remarks  having  appeared  in  a  late  number 
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about  roses  then  in  bloom,  I  took  pains  to  go  to-day  (Nov.  16)  round  the  rose  quarters  in  Mr. 
Epps'  nursery,  at  Maidstone,  and  found  the  following  fully  in  bloom.  I  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  ground  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the  subsoil  limestone,  covered  with  a  strong, 
friable  loam.  These  circumstances  are,  no  doubt,  favorable  to  late  blooms  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  of  the  rose.  On  the  contrary,  in  Mr.  Epps'  nursery,  at  Ashford,  which  is  in  a  level 
country,  the  roses  are  all  quite  out  of  flower.  Whoever,  then,  has  a  rosery  on  an  elevated 
situation,  may  plant  the  same  sorts  of  roses,  and  expect  blooms  late  in  the  autumn. 

Eoses  in  bloom,  November  16th;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Dupetit  Thouars,  La  Biche,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Armosa,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Devoniensis, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Aimee  Vibert,  Solfaterre,  Safrano,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Abricot,  Sir.  J.  Paxton, 
and  several  others  in  bud. — T.  A.,  in  London  Florist. 

Eccentric  Dinner. — A  paragraph  is  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries  from  the  Inventor'' s  Advo- 
cate, dated  nine  years  ago,  describing  a  dinner  given  at  the  baths  of  Lucca  by  a  certain  Lord 

B .     The  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  were  at  least  two  years  old,  having  been  preserved  in  a 

way  that  is  now  common ;  the  carafes  were  supplied  with  water  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  sea,  but  had  been  changed  into  fresh  water  by  a  chemical  process  then  recently  discovered ; 
the  wine  had  been  fished  up  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
where  it  had  lain  in  a  sunken  ship  more  than  a  century ;  and  the  bread  was  made  from  wheat 

found  by  Lord  B himself  in  one  of  the  p3'ramids,  and  sown  in  England.     To  a  repast  of 

this  kind,  we  may  say,  we  could  now  add  a  dry  powder  liquefied  even  at  the  table  into  cream, 
the  produce  of  the  cow,  and  frait  of  bygone  seasons  apparently  freshly  gathered.  If  such 
details  had  been  given  not  a  great  many  years  ago  in  a  fairy  legend,  they  would  have  been  crit- 
icised as  impossibilities  unnecessarily  wild  and  extravagant. 

How  TO  Identify  Stolen  Fruit. — When  the  thief  gets  off  undiscovered  with  his  booty, — 
the  finest  peaches,  nectarines  or  apricots  on  the  wall, — it  is  usual  to  give  them  up  for  lost.  Who 
could  identify  fruit?  Who  could  say,  these  things  were  stolen  from  me,  and  not  from  somebody 
else  ?  Any  person  can  do  so  who  will  take  a  very  little  trouble  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of 
the  chance  of  robbery.  Let  him  set  a  mark  on  his  most  promising  pieces  of  fruit,  when  in  a  green 
state,  by  affixing  to  them,  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  an  adhesive  label  of  his  initials,  or  any  other 
private  mark.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  labeled  spot  will  still  remain  green ;  and  when  a 
capture  is  made,  the  thief  will  be  petrified  at  finding  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  against 
him,  even  in  the  peach  itself.  This  precaution  is  described  in  Notes  and  Queries — English ! 
of  course. 

Of  Carpenter's  well-known  "  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany,"  a  new  edition 
has  just  appeared  (]2mo,  Bohn,  pp.  606),  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lankester,  who  thus  states 
the  extent  to  which  changes  have  been  made  from  the  last  edition : 

"I  have  only  ventured  to  change  somewhat  the  terminology,  and  to  make  those  additions 
which  the  progress  of  research,  in  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  last  and  present  editions,  seemed 
to  demand.  The  introductory  chapters,  on  the  structure  of  Cryptogamia,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  work,  I  have  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  new  matter,  and  the  account  of  the  function  of 
reproduction  in  these  plants,  both  in  the  physiological  and  the  systematical  parts  of  the  work, 
has  been  re-written." 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Professor  Charles  Morren,  at  Liege,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  very  long  and  cruel  illness.     He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ious  papers  on  various  points  of  interest  in  vegetable  physiology,  but  was  best  known  as  the 
of  the  Annales  de  la  Societie  Royale  d' Agriculture   et  de  Botaniqiie  de  Gand,  a  Belgian 
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work  of  the  same  class  as  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden,"  which  terminated  in  1849  with  its  fifth 
volume. 

The  London  Zoological  Society  have  had  a  notice  of  a  talking  canary— the  second 
instance  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  bird  in  question  was,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  its  parents, 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  so  became  more  familiar  with  human  speech  than  ornithological  war- 
blings.  At  the  age  of  thre«  months  it  began  to  talk,  saying  kissie  !  Jcissie !  and  since  then  it  has 
gone  on  adding  to  its  vocabulary,  and  now  repeats  for  hours  a  succession  of  phrases,  compre- 
hending about  a  dozen  words,  whistling  from  time  to  time  a  bar  of  God  save  the  Quern. 

Celery,  Essence  of.— This  will  be  found  very  useful  for  flavoring  soups,  or  broth  of  any 
kind,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  will  communicate  the  celery  flavor  to  a  pint  of  soup.  Bruise  half  an 
ounce  of  celery  seed,  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  ;  then  pour  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  ; 
and  after  standing  a  fortnight  well  corked,  strain  the  spirit  from  the  seeds  and  bottle  it,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Beet  Eoot,  if  roasted  or  baked  in  the  oven,  preserves  its  flavor  much  superior  to  the  same 
vegetable  if  boiled. 

Eeceipt  for  Winter  Salad.— Boil  one  or  two  onions  quite  mild;  when  cold  mash  them, 
and  mix  with  sliced  celery  and  cooked  beet-root.  Dress  this  salad  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper.     This  salad,  with  hot  meat,  will  be  found  very  nice  in  the  winter  months. 

Unfruitful  Pear  Trees.— By  cultivating  your  border  with  cabbages  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, you  drive  the  roots  of  your  pear  trees  down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient action  and  vigor  to  support  and  develop  the  young  fruit.  Dig  a  trench  round  them  as 
deep  as  they  go ;  cut  off"  all  tap  roots  that  penetrate  to  the  sub-soil ;  lay  the  young  and  healthy 
roots  near  the  surface ;  and  keep  them  there  by  encouraging  them  with  a  light  top-dressing 
annually.     Never  grow  cabbages  on  your  fruit-tree  borders. 

Mildew. — Paint  your  vines,  stems,  and  branches,  and  the  entire  of  your  vinery  and  wall, 
with  a  mixture  of  lime,  flowers  of  sulphur,  soft-soap,  and  water.  So  soon  as  the  vine  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring,  sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  overthe  borders.  During  their  growth 
in  summer,  though  no  mildew  is  perceptible,  fill  the  house  occasionally  with  fumes  of  sulphur, 
by  placing  some  on  plates  of  iron  kept  hot  by  boiling  water.  You  can  easily  do  this  by  many 
simple  modes. 

Wire- Worms  in  Bni,BOUS  Eoots. — A  gentleman  informs  us  that  for  some  time  he  could 
not  bloom  the  Lilium  lancifolium  in  the  open  borders,  the  bulbs  being  destroyed  by  the  wire- 
worms.  After  trying  various  things,  he  at  last  bethought  himself  of  using  powdered  glass,  in 
the  following  manner.  He  prepared  his  ground,  made  a  hole,  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
powdered  glass,  then  half  an  inch  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  the  bulb  on  the  top  ;  then  half  an 
inch  of  sand  all  round  the  bulb,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  glass  all  round,  and  then  covered 
up  in  the  usual  way.  He  has  not  since  been  troubled  with  a  single  wire-worm,  and  blooms  the 
plants  beautifully. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail. — A  Yellow  Wagtail  has  been  amusing  himself  by  thumping  against 
a  window,  similarly  to  the  one  described  by  "  Z.  A.,  Dartmouth."  A  zinc  water-spout  crosses 
before  the  window,  eight  or  ten  inches  distant;  the  Wagtail  jumps  from  this,  and  raps  the  glass 
hard  with  its  beak,  sometimes  from  the  window-sill.  It  does  not  appear  much  irritated,  as  if 
fighting  with  a  supposed  antagonist,  and  it  cannot  be  for  insects.  Drawing  the  blind  down 
does  not  aff"ect  its  operations  at  all;  neither  does  a  stuffed  hawk  placed  against  the  glass  inside. 
It  sometimes  attacks  another  window  for  a  short  time.  Some  years  ago  one  made  a  similar 
attack,  but  that  was  a  black  and  white  Wagtail ;  and  in"  the  spring  of  the  year  it  persevered 
for  some  weeks,  and  then  discontinued. — W.  M.,  Hanky  Castle. 
K  Hoya  Carnosa. — "  I  beg  to  send  you  a  report  of  a  small  plant  of  Hoya  caniosa,  which  has 
;^ flowered  three  times  with  me  this  summer,  each  time  having  from  thirty  to  forty  trusses 
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bloom.  I  have  counted  thirty-three  trusses  fully  expanded  at  once.  The  plant  is  grown  in  a 
six-inch  pot,  and  is  about  fifteen  inches  high  from  the  rim,  and  nine  inches  through,  merely 
coiled  round  some  sticks.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  will  oblige  by  giving  us  an 
account  of  their  experience  with  this  fine  old  plant?" — J.  Calgate,  Gardener  to  W.  F.  Wool- 
ley,  Esq.,  Campden  House,  Kennngton. 

[There  are  several  accounts  in  previous  volumes  of  how  to  bloom  this  fine  old  plant.  Plenty 
of  light  in  summer,  then  moderate  water,  all  the  sun  possible  in  autumn,  and  curtailing  water, 
giving  no  more  than  will  keep  the  thick  leaves  from  drying  until  showing  bloom  next  spring, 
are  the  principal  things.     We  consider  you  have  been  extra  successful  with  such  a  small  plant.] 

HoYA  Carnosa  Seed. — "  I  have  a  Hoya  carnosa,  which  has  blossomed  twice  this  year,  and 
which  has  produced  one  seed-pod  from  the  first  bloom.  Two  or  three  years  back,  I  had  a 
dozen  or  more  seed-pods.  Will  you  tell  me  if  this  Hoya  can  be  propagated  by  seed  ?  and,  if  it 
can,  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  a  variety  ?" — J.  Flax. 

[The  seeds  will  grow  easily  enough ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  the  seedlings  varying  from 
the  type ;  nor  would  there  be  any  merit  or  improvement,  if  they  did.  There  is  no  Hoya  yet 
like  the  old  carnosa,  when  grown  first-rate,  with  a  thousand  clusters  of  flowers  overhead,  and 
a  drop  of  honey  hanging  from  at  least  10,000  of  the  flowers.  We-did  once  see  it  so,  and  only 
once.  It  was  planted  in  a  rich  new  border,  at  the  back  of  a  large  stove.  The  back  wall  was 
fifteen  feet  high  and  forty  feet  long,  and  two  thirds  of  all  this  brickwork  was  covered  with  the 
good,  honest  old  Hoya,  and  trained  horizontally,  as  regularly  as  the  joints  of  the  bricks.] 
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[Our  London  Correspondence.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  has  been  rather  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  at  the  Colchester  Chrysanthe- 
mum show,  that  has  got  into  the  country  papers,  and  will  amuse  some  of  your  gardening 
readers.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Mr.  Hedge  grew  some  specimen  Chrysanthemums  in  bottom- 
less pots,  thereby  gaining  the  same  kind  of  advantage  that  others  attempted  in  laying  grape  vines 
attached  to  big  roots  through  pots,  and  when  the  grapes  were  ripe  cutting  off  the  branch.  Mr. 
Hedge  got  the  advantage  of  finer  flowers  by  having  more  earth  to  his  roots,  but  the  trick  was 
discovered,  and  his  flowers  cast  out.  He  sued  the  Society  for  £2,  transportation  and  expenses, 
and  in  return,  the  Society  resolved  "  that  Mr.  John  Henry  Hedge  having  attempted  to  gain 
prizes  in  direct  violation  of  regulation  13,  he  be  forever  expelled  from  the  Society,"  which  was 
carried  22  to  2  ;  so  poor  John  Henry  cannot  attempt  to  hedge,  at  least  at  Colchester,  any  more. 
"  Forever  "  seems  a  great  while,  however. 

I  have  lately  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  benefits  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  here 
East  India  oil,  for  sprains,  &c.,  in  cattle,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  the  following 
receipt  for  its  manufacture,  which  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  your  readers: — 1  quart  of  lin- 
seed oil,  I  ounce  of  powdered  verdigris,  beat  well  together  in  a  mortar ;  dissolve  1  ounce  of 
camphor  with  I5  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  beat  2  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  the  mortar  till  it  be- 
comes a  complete  froth;  add  I  pint  of  water  as  slow  as  you  can,  at  the  same  time  keep  beating 
it.     Mix  all  together  ;  add  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine.     Shake  it  well  together. 

Sir  William  Hooker  in  his  last  report  of  Kew  Gardens,  gives  the  following  figures  of  the 
number  of  visitors,  which  has  gradually  increased  from  9,174  in  1841,  to  361,978  in  1857,  and 
he  notes  improved  conduct  and  general  good  behaviour,  the  only  return  asked  for  the  great 
privilege  of  inspection.  When  you  in  Amei-ica  have  no  president-making  to  do,  perhaps  you 
will  turn  your  attention  to  benefiting  the  public  by  an  economic  museum.  Of  the  one  at  Kew 
Sir  William  says ;  "  The  old  museum  contains  glazed  cabinets  measuring  6,000  superficial  feet. 
One  has  only  to  see  the  immense  numbers  of  people,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  who  visit 
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these  collections,  and  to  be  told  that  almost  every  day  application  is  made  for  information 
respecting  some  part  or  other  of  them,  the  woods,  the  fibres,  the  drugs,  the  dyes,  &c.,to 
appreciate  the  practical  utility  of  these  museums.  During  the  past  year,  the  important  series 
of  specimens  obtained  by  gift  and  purchase  from  the  '  Exposition  Universelle  '  at  Paris,  and  the 
valuable  donations  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  'Great  Exhibition  '  in  1851,  have  been  received 
and  deposited  in  their  proper  places." 

A  new  nursery  for  the  supply  of  trees  to  the  metropolitan  parks,  has  been  formed  at  Kew. 
The  demand  was  so  great  that  suitable  kinds  could  not  be  procured  in  the  market ;  about 
10,000  trees  have  thus  been  supplied. 

A  machine-making  firm  in  Surrey  have  brought  out  a  "  blast-drill,"  over  which  agriculturists 
ought  to  chant  praises,  because  turnip-growing  is  to  become  therewith  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty,  seeing  that  it  makes  short  work  with  the  fly.  Drawn  up  and  down  a  field,  it  dusts 
the  young  leaves  of  the  turnip  plants  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot,  not  on  one  side  only,  but 
on  both  sides  ;  and  while  the  fans  are  performing  this  salutary  operation,  they  create  a  strong 
indraught,  which  sucks  in  and  annihilates  the  fly.     What  will  the  entomologists  say  ? 

Eeports  respecting  the  Dioscorea  continue  to  come  in  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
root ;  some  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  have  been  exhibited,  and  a  general  feeling  in  its 
favor  seems  to  be  abroad. 

The  new  French  strawberries  are :  Comte  de  Paris,  Marquise  de  Latour  Maubourg,  Princesse 
Royale,  Cremont,  (not  perpetual,  as  stated  by  some,)  Bell  de  Paris,  Gelineau,  La  Chalonaise, 
Prince  Imperial.  Belgian  :  Excellente,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Eeine,  a  white  sort  distinct  from 
the  Bicton  Pine,  and  of  finer  flavor  ;  Triomphe  de  Liege,  La  Delicieuse,  La  Constante,  (new.) 

An  Alpine  Strawberry  is  known  here  without  runners— red  and  white.  They  make  beauti- 
ful borders  or  edges  in  a  kitchen  garden,  and  fruit  throughout  the  season  :  and  a  seedling  from 
Sir  Harry,  also  without  runners,  producing  large  fruit,  which  will  of  course  be  difficult  to  prop- 
agate, but  must  finally  prove  an  acquisition. 

Strawberry  wine  is  strongly  advocated  ;  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  currant,  and  a  pleasant, 
cooling  drink  may  also  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  fruit,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  lemon  juice. 

Some  fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  grown  out  of  doors,  were  lately  exhibited,  decidedly  the 
best  examples  yet  shown.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  grown  on  a  border  of  the  following 
description  :  the  natural  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  six  inches,  was  trenched  out,  and  refilled 
with  brickbats  and  old  mortar,  on  the  top  of  which  were  laid  turfs,  cut  rather  thick,  with  the 
grass  downwards.  This  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the  roots,  and  keeps  the  loose  soil  from 
running  into  the  sub-drainage.  On  the  top  of  this,  eighteen  inches  of  well-decayed  dung  and 
decayed  vegetable  earth,  in  equal  proportions.  The  vines  are  stated  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  free  from  mildew,  &c.  These  were  also  reported  to  have  been  grown  on  Hoare's  princi- 
ple, the  fundamental  part  of  which  is  identical  with  that  upon  which  the  Ras^pbemj  is  culti- 
vated,—namely,  inducing  the  plant  each  year  to  produce  new  branches  from  the  base ;  these 
bear  a  crop  in  the  second  year,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  main  tree,  and  are  after- 
wards cut  away.  This  is  a  general  rule,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  trees  and  shrubs, — roses, 
for  instance, — whose  energy  in  blossoming  depends  on  the  strength  of  their  previous  year's 
wood. 

The  Calceolaria,  so  long  a  favorite  florists'  flower  here,  seems  to  be  giving  up  the  ghost.  The 
gardeners  say  it  is  unfortunate,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  true,  that  Calceolarias  are  becoming 
less  useful  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  as  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden.  On  all  sides 
there  is  an  outcry  against  them.  Whole  beds  of  them  die  off,  or  become  so  broken  and  gapped 
by  plants  dying  out,  as  to  disfigure  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  they  were  a  part.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this. 

A  discussion  of  interest  to  agriculturists  is  being  carried  on  regarding  the  course  to  be  pur-  , 
sued  with  exhausted  land,  some  of  which  has  been  tilled  ever  since  the  Eoman  occupation.  ' 
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Mr.  Mechi,  some  think,  grows  his  wheat  at  too  great  a  cost.  When  the  inclosure  of  fresh  land 
is  exhausted,  then  begins  the  real  struggle  for  improving  our  resources  upon  the  acreage  that 
we  have.  The  question  is  not,  as  simply  stated,  "  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  corn  where  but 
one  grew  before,"  but  how  to  grow  them  at  less  cost.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  now  who  does 
not  know  that  the  second  blade  may  be  bought  too  dear  ;  that  the  essence  of  improvement  in 
any  and  in  every  branch  of  industry,  manufacturing  or  agricultural,  lies  not  in  the  bare  problem 
of  increased  production,  but  in  that  relatively  with  diminished  cost.  And  is  not  ihi^  the  press- 
ing problem  now  ? 

We  have  at  South  Kensington  what  is  called  a  "  Food  Museum,"  iu  which  everything  eatable 
from  all  nations  is  exhibited.  A  large  addition  has  been  made  by  a  remittance  of  Chinese 
edibles  from' China,  forwarded  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  They  consist  of  specimens  of  tea,  pre- 
serves, sharks'  fins,  and  birds'  nests,  and  cases  of  prepared  meats  for  soups,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  some  suspicious  looking  legs  and  arms  that  make  one  think  of  kittens  and  puppies, 
but  they  prove  to  be  antelope  legs  !  The  wines  are  numerous,  ale  made  from  rice  and  flavored 
with  the  flowers  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  preparing  tea.  Tobacco  in  many  forms  is  abun- 
dant; one  parcel  is  labelled  "  mild,  for  women."     Everything  finds  its  way  to  London. 

The  power  of  straw  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  has  been  utilized  in  France  by  employing  it 
for  conductors  or  lighting  rods.  Experiments  show  that  an  electrical  shock  sufliciently  power- 
ful to  kill  an  ox  may  be  discharged  by  a  single  straw  !         As  ever,  yours,        Hortulanus. 

Dear  Horticulturist  : — You  may  have  thought  me  very  severe  in  my  first  letter  from 
this  metropolis  of  politics,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  feel  indignant  at  some  things  that  my  eye 
lighted  on.  Great  sums  have  been  expended  on  architecture  here,  and  great  amounts  have  no 
doubt  been  jobbed  and  wasted,  but  there  is  something  to  show,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of 
my  townsman's  skill  in  erecting  the  new  capitol  buildings.  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  individuals  who  in  this  and  the  Girard  College  has  made  his  mark.  But  what  I 
want  to  arrive  at  is,  the  sad  discrepancy  of  things  around.  What  would  you  say  if  you  saw  a 
stately  mansion  costing  a  fortune,  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  brick  yard,  and  occupied  by  the 
owner,  without  a  tree  planted  or  an  enclosed  garden  ?  You  would  smile,  no  doubt ;  and  if  there 
is  a  similitude  in  the  erection  of  a  capitol  costing  a  nation's  fortune  almost,  and  a  building  for 
an  institute  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  men,  with  neither  of  them  surrounded  by  as  much 
civilization  as  you  find  at  a  gentleman's  country  scat,  you  would  at  least  wonder  and  inquire 
the  reason.  You  would  find  assembled  at  Washington  all  sorts  of  people,  except  tree  lovers 
and  admirers  of  lawns ;  you  would  ascertain  that  the  place  is  governed  as  Cuba  is,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  masters,  who  stay  too  short  a  time  to  do  any  good  to  the  public  grounds,  and  who  if  they 
did  it  would  have  the  mortification  of  finding  it  undoue  by  their  successors. 

What  we  now  want  is  a  governor  like  Tacon,  at  Havana;  he  made  great  improvements  in 
drives  and  avenues,  which  will  redound  to  his  honor  as  long  as  they  last.  At  Washington  we 
want  an  enthusiastic  Tacon,  and  we  don't  care  whether  he  fills  the  presidential  chair  or  an 
inferior  office ;  if  he  has  the  enthusiasm,  lie  can  gather  around  him  sufficient  taste  to  accomplish 
the  simple  busiuess  of  keeping  the  grounds,  after  they  are  planted  in  proper  order.  Why,  your 
friends  would  undertake  the  work  without  charge  beyond  a  dollar  or  two  a  day !  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  amateurs  of  the  United  States  would  agree  to  fur- 
nish ornamental  trees  for  the  whole  job,  gratuitously;  aye!  and  a  friend  to  plant  them  too,  if 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  national  example  of  what  public  grounds  should  be. 
But  this  would  scarcely  be  accepted.  Everything  here  is  done  by  appropriations,  and  it  just  so 
happens  when  a  thousand  or  two  dolhirs  only  are  wanted,  every  man  in  Congress  has  got  so 
stingy  of  the  public  means,  that  though  they  vote  books  and  postage  stamps  to  themselves, 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  placed  where  the  ash-heaps  stare  at  the 
intruder,  or  a  group  of  Portugal  Laurels,  here  and  there,  in  a  climate  in  which  they  are  per-  ' 
fectly  hardy.     A  magnificent  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  venerable  \ 


and  able  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  to  show  what  might  be  done  by  a,  proper  selection  of  trees,  but 
there  it  is  unobserved  and  unappreciated,  while  marble  walls  and  fine  ceilings  costing  millions, 
are  built  to  hold  the  rattle-traps  of  rejected  inventions.  A  well-bal«nced  mind  would  shave  ctf 
a  hundred  dollars  from  some  nonsensical  ornamentation  to  give  a  civilizing  effect  out  of  doors,  if 
it  could  accomplish  it  in  no  other  way.  But  there  are  other  modes  of  doing  it;  if  nothing  bet- 
ter offers,  let  us  recruit  an  army  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  march  down  to  Washington 
and  storm  it;  let  us  pitch  the  useless  public  documents  into  a  paper  mill,  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  pay  a  laborer  a  dollar  a  day  to  plant  and  mow  the  public  grounds !     What  say  you  ? 

Washington,  D.  C.  J-  J-  S. 

A  FEW  MORE  Words  on  Pear  Culture. — In  manifesting  his  intention  of  "  setting  me 
over  on  his  side  of  the  question,"  my  friend  Mr.  Allen  has  made  one  or  two  remarks  which 
seem  to  require  a  reply  from  me,  as  he  is  evidently  laboring  under  an  impression  which  is  quite 
erroneous.  I  cannot  controvert  his  statement  that  he  "never  saw  trees  better  cultivated,"  but 
when  he  asserts  that  "  they  could  not  be  better  cultivated,"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  assuring 
him  of  his  great  mistake.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  stood  among  vegetable  crops  and 
received  the  same  culture  that  the  crops  themselves  did  ;  a  few  have  been  surrounded  by  grass, 
and  experienced  nothing  better  than  an  annual  spading,  with  an  occasional  application  of  ma- 
nure ;  rarely  has  a  tree  received  any  especial  culture  or  attention  unless  out  of  condition  and 
evidently  requiring  it. 

The  "  number  of  trees  now  living,"  which  Mr.  A.  desires  to  know,  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
precisely  state ;  it  is  probably  a  little  less  than  three  hundred.  The  last  season,  notwithstanding 
the  great  dearth  of  fruits,  the  small  proportion  of  trees  which  did  bear,  produced  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  us  to  dispose  of  several  barrels,  at  prices  varying  from  three  to  six  dollars 
per  bushel,  besides  the  considerable  quantity  required  for  home  consumption. 

My  plan  of  intermixing  dwarfs  with  standards,  which  Mr.  A.  interprets  "  as  he  understands 
it,"  I  will  explain.  My  idea  was,  that  the  dwarfs  should  be  removed  and  replanted,  not  left  "  to 
die  out ;"  and  that  when  the  standards  had  attained  full  size,  each  alternate  one,  having  borne 
sufficient  fruit  to  justify  the  sacrifice,  might  be  cat  out,  which  would  leave  intervals  of  '•  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet."     In  this  manner,  I  think,  the  ground  would  be  most  economically  occupied. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  A.  should  at  this  day  express  the  opinion  that  any  sort  of  quince  is 
equally  suitable  for  a  stock,  in  the  face  of  all  the  experiments  which  have  proved  the  direct 
contrary.  "A  quince  is  a  quince,"  undoubtedly,  and  so  is  an  evergreen  an  evergreen,  yet  no 
one  would  hold,  on  that  ground,  that  the  live  oak  and  hemlock  are  equally  adapted  for  ship 
timber.  Jno.  B.  Eaton. 

EosES. — Dear  Sir:— The  "  Vicomtess  de  Cazss  "  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  rose,  and 
almost  constant  in  bloom.  It  does  well  planted  out  in  the  summer,  and  the  best  protection  you 
can  give  amj  rose  in  the  winter  is  simply  to  throw  a  cedar  bush  upon  it,  and  cut  the  young 
wood  down  in  the  fall;  you  may  depend  that  is  the  great  secret  of  preserving  tender  roses  in 
the  winter :  and  the  best  soil  you  can  grow  roses  in  is  a  strong  rich  loam.  Roses  will  not  do 
any  good  in  a  light  soil,  rest  assured  ;  for  an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  proved  to  me  (after 
many  experiments)  that  roses  will  grow  better  in  rich  virgin  clay,  than  in  a  garden  that  has 
been  under  cultivation.  The  best  plan  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  dig  a  hole,  say  two  feet,  or 
eighteen  inches  square,  or  round,  as  suits  best;  get  some  sod,  cut  thin,  from  an  old  common,  and 
mix  it  about  one-half  or  one-third  with  rotten  cow-mantire,  without  sand,  and  my  word  for  it 
your  roses  will  grow  and  bloom,  and  fully  repay  you  for  any  extra  trouble.  Many  of  our  gar- 
deners here  (and  most  persons)  wonder  how  it  is  I  have  spch  splendid  blooms  upon  my  roses, 
and  the  only  remark  I  make  to  them  is  that  they  don't  get  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  them. 
I  always  have  iico  large  Aca^js  ready  for  use,  and  I  have  never  used  a  pound  of  peat  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  and  I  could  show  some  of  as  well  grown  plants  (that  gardeners  in  general 
^j^^think  wont  grow  without  peat)  as  you  would  wish  to  see.     I  shall  say  no  more  upon  that  sub 
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ject,  as  you  will  think  me  an  egotist ;  but  some  people  think  me  crazy  upon  roses.  They  are  my 
favorites.  Yours  truly,  G.  P. 

Columbus,  Georgia. 

So  far  as  the  winters  are  concerned,  I  prefer  our  own  to  those  of  the  North.  Should  those 
wings  which  you  solicit  as  a  bird  of  passage  ever  come  to  you,  I  think  you  will  find  many  a 
pleasant  resting-place  familiar  with  your  labors,  even  in  this  exclusive  kingdom  of  old  king 
cotton. 

I  think  I  could  show  you  even  now  a  sight  which  in  its  native  grace  transcends  the  highest 
eifort  of  foreign  horticulture.  I  have  introduced  the  Yellow  Jasmines  very  freely  into  my 
lawns,  training  them  in  masses  on  low  trellisses.  The  effect  at  this  present  moment  is  indescrib- 
able. A  "  Geyser,"  with  emerald  waters  and  golden  spray,  is  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  it.  Not 
a  cataract,  but  a  softly  falling  fountain  of  blossoms.  The  buds  and  blossoms  could,  I  am  sure, 
be  counted  by  millions,  and  all  Paris  could  not  change  their  arrangement  for  the  better. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  all  the  verdure  and  fragrance  which  are  now  heralding  the 
spring  with  us. 

Pears  from  New  Jersey,  set  out  last  fall,  are  in  bloom.  Peaches,  ditto.  Prunus  Chicasa 
loading  the  air  with  fragrance.     Gardens  under  full  headway.      IFoschiioes,  ditto ! 

By  all  means  keep  up  the  pear-fight !  We  imist  raise  them  if  only  for  the  excitement.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Field's  book.  Sorry  that  Mr.  Allen  should  rub  him  so  hard ;  but  let  the 
truth  prevail.  Among  so  much  humbug  a  mere  mistake  is  a  refreshment,  and  a  naked  truth 
beyond  till  price. 

Good  luck  to  Mr.  Allen  who  writes  and  the  Horticulturist  that  prints  the  truth  as  they  see  it  ! 

Columbus  Co.,  Georgia,  Feb.  19,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  ask  your  learned  readers  "  Why  spring  is  the  most  dangerous  sea- 
son to  walk  abroad  ?"     If  they  cannot  tell,  just  give  the  following  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  : 

]3ecauBe  the  brooks  are  all  brawling,  the  leaves  are  all  shooting,  and  the  bull-rush-is  in  the 
meadow  1 

p.  s. — Why  is  the  sewing  machine  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age  ?  Because  it  saves  all 
needles  (s)  trouble  !  M. 

FOURTH  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING, 
[lleported  by  John  C.  MoorC;  for  the  N.  E.  Fanner.] 
The   meeting  of  this   Society  in   Representatives'  Hall,  last   Monday  evening,  was  well 
attended.     Hon.  Marshall  P.  ^Vilder  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was, — "  Fruits,  and  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees." 
The  Chairman  said  it  gave  hiai  great  pleasure  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, which  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be  debated.  Fruits,  as  articles  of 
market  value,  were  among  the  most  important  products  of  the  farm,  and  as  much  so  to  the 
country  as  to  the  commonwealth.  Their  cultivation  had  made  great  progress  among  us  within 
the  past  fifty  years.  The  crop  ia  this  State  in  1845  was  valued  at  f  7UO,<)0().  In  1855  its  value 
was  $1,300,000.  In  1860  it  could  not  be  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars — more  than  the 
value  of  the  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  in  the  State.  Such  had  been  the  results  of  pomologi- 
cal  science  in  Massachusetts,  that  her  exhibitions  sustained  the  highest  rank.  One  gentleman, 
who  had  had  opportunity  of  judging,  said  that  he  saw  more  choice  fruit  at  one  of  our  exhibitions 
here  than  he  saw  at  twenty  in  Europe;  where,  as  in  Germany,  the  greatest  encouragement 
had  been  given  to  pomology  by  the  government.  But  great  as  was  our  credit  here,  it  was 
eclipsed  by-that  of  California  and  Oregon  Territory,  correspondence  from  which  regions  showed 
that  they  were  blessed  with  wonderful  natural  facilities  for  the  growth  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Col.  W^ilder  read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Munroe,  Oregon,  stating  that  he  had  for- 
warded a  box  containing  an  apple  forty  ounces  in  weight,  and  twelve  others  averaging  a  pound 
and  a  half  each  !  Another  correspondent  from  the  same  region  informed  him  that  ten  millions 
of  nursery  trees  had  been  sold  in  Willimet  Valley;  and  Col.  W.  added  that  at  Washington,  a 
few  days  ago,  he  saw  a  pear  from  that  place  which  weighed  four  pounds  I  Grapes,  when  their 
value  was  considered,  either  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  commerce,  had  important  claims  on  our 
attention  in  respect  to  the  best  sorts  to  cultivate,  and  best  modes  of  cultivating  them.  The 
pear  crop  in  this  State  was  valued  at  $100,000  per  annum,  and  also  demanded  a  full  share  of 
attention,  with  respect  to  kinds  best  suited  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  most  approved  manner  of 
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cultivation.     We  bad  among  us  many  varieties  of  pears  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and  of 
these  varieties  tlie  Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  others  vi'hich  he  named,  were  v^'ell  adapted. 

The  following  were  recommended  as  the  six  beet  varieties  of  apples  : — the  Williams,  Early 
Bough,  Gravenstein,  Fameuse,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  the  Baldwin ;  and  if  twelve  varieties 
were  desired,  the  Red  Astracan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Porter  and  Talman 
Sweet  might  be  added. 

For  pears  the  following  were  recommended  : 

Best  six  pears  on  their  own  roots — Bartlett,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Buffum,  Beurre 
d'Aiijou,  and  Lawrence. 

For  the  heat  twelve,  add — Rostiezer,  Merriam,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Onondaga. 

Bent  six  on  quince  roots — Louise  bonne  de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  Glout  Morceau. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  proper  cultivation  of  fruits,  no  great  success  could  ever 
attend  the  labor  of  producing  them  unless  it  was  conducted  with  a  care  equal  or  superior  to 
what  was  spent  on  any  other  kind  of  productiou.  One  of  the  primary  and  most  essential  con- 
ditions had  proved  itself  to  be  thorougli  draining,  as  through  its  operation  the  more  troublesome 
diseases  and  parasitical  affections  were  obviated.  This  thorough  drainage,  Col.  Wilder  insisted, 
was  an  absolute  associate  of  success.  He  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  great  necessity  of 
keeping  the  soils  of  orchards  in  a  rich  condition,  by  manuring,  and  of  planting  the  various 
descriptions  of  trees  in  the  soils  best  suited  to  them.  He  repudiated  the  fashion  of  adopting  too 
many  foreign  trees  ;  for,  as  a  general  principle,  trees  and  plants  flourished  better  on  the  soil  of 
their  origin  than  they  did  in  localities  foreign  to  them.  Col.  AV.  recommended  raising  seedlings, 
as  on  them  we  would  ultimately  have  our  surest  dependence  for  good  relialde  fruit  trees.  We 
had  doubtlessly  a  number  of  fine  fruits  already  native  to  the  soil — at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Baldwin  apple,  of  which  59,000  barrels  were  last  fall  exported  from  this  city.  At  a  late 
meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Baldwin  had  two  marks  of  merit  to  one  for  any  other  kind, 
and  the  others  which  received  the  next  highest  commendations  were  the  Rhode  Lsland  Green- 
ing, the  Russet,  and  the  Tompkins  County  King.  Col.  Wilder  went  on  to  give  the  statistics  of 
apple  and  peach  culture  in  the  West  and  South,  showing  that  it  was  much  more  extensive  than 
was  generally  believed.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  wide-spread 
interest  now  manifested  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  time,  he  said,  was 
within  the  recollection  of  some  present,  when  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella  were  first  brought 
into  notice.  Hundreds  of  cultivators  were  now  raising  seedlings,  and  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  our  markets  would  vie  with  those  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  grape-growing  countries, 
where  this  luscious  fruit  is  not  only  a  luxury  to  the  opulent,  but  the  food  of  the  humblest  peas- 
ant. Our  native  wines  were  attracting  attention  in  Europe,  and  at  a  late  convention  in  Bel- 
gium, our  Catawba  was  pronormced  superior  to  the  best  varieties  of  Rhine  wine.  Our  own 
Concord  grape,  also,  had  attained  great  estimation  among  vs'ine-growers.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  merely  the  substance  of  Col.  Wilder's  remarks. 
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The  stated  meeting  for  March  was  held  on  the  15th ;  the  display  of  flowers  and  flowering 
plants  was  remarkably  fine  for  the  season,  and,  compared  with  former  exhibitions,  gave  decided 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  contributed. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  a  full  report  of  the  meeting,  which  was  too  late  for 
insertion  in  this  number. 

We  append  the  following  abridgment : 

In  collections  of  plants,  those  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Rush  contained  fine  specimens  of 
Begonia  manicata,  Bletia  Tankervilla,  Ceutradenia  florabunda,  Francisea  eximia,  and  several 
choice  Azaleas.  James  Dundas  sent  a  fine  Eriosteniou  nerifolia,  also  beautifully-flowered 
plants  of  Begonia  SanJersii,  Ryncospernum  jiisminoides,  Chorozema  Lawrenceana,  and  Mahe- 
vina  Oderatissima.  A  choice  display  of  Azaleas  from  the  same  contributor,  contains  among 
others,  fine  plants  of  Iverqana,  Extreamii,  Criterion,  Trotteriana,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Peter  McKenzie  exhibited  a  large  number  of  plants;  in  this  list  we  observe  several  new 
Acacias,  Ardisias,  Camellias,  &c.  D.  R  King  also  contributed  plants  in  flower,  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  and  a  "  funeral  chaplet  of  unique  and  appropriate  design."  In  the  articles  sent  by 
Thomas  Meehan,  an  assortment  of  40  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  attracted  much  notice. 

John  Auspach,  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  A.  J.  Bucknor,  John  Gray,  J.  Habermehl,  Robert  Buist, 
and  Robert  Kilvington,  also  contributed  largely  in  plants  and  flowers.  The  collections  of 
camellias  are  noticed  as  being  particularly  fine. 

Mushrooms  and  cucumbers  of  extra  size,  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Richards  and  A.  J.  Bucknor. 
Lettuce  from  John  Gray  and  James  Jones,  and  cucumbers  and  asparagus  from  C.  F.  Abbot, 
are  also  enumerated.     We  regret  our  inability  to  publish  the  report  iu  full. 
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LIFE   IN    THE   COUNTBY   EAILROAD    CAES. 


'gift   in  t\t    €axx\\tx^   glailr^aJr    Cars. 

"  No  man  in  the  steamboat  or  railroad  cars  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  travelling  for 
pleasure's  sake." — Grattan's  Civilized  America. 

ND  no  one  can  be  found  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  benefits  and  conveniences  of  railroads,  which 
are  spread  like  a  net  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  our 
country,  and  which  convey  us  in  twenty-four  hours 
literally  from  one  climate  to  another.  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  notion  that  railway  directors 
are  far  from  consulting  the  interests  they  represent, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most  for  the  stock- 
holders, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  traveller 
the  most  comfortable.  It  may  be  set  down  now  as 
a  fixed  fact,  that  nobody  ventures  o7i  a  journey  of 
any  length.,  except  in  summer.,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 
It  is  considered  a  positive  nuisance  to  travel,  by  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  a  good  home.  Now,  we  saj^  that  if  this  could  be  converted 
into  a  positive  pleasure,  the  number  who  travel  would  be  so  greatly 
increased  that  a  large  part  of  the  present  financial  diflBculties  of  the  roads 
would  vanish.     How  to  do  this  is  the  question. 

Let  us  see.  A  journej'^  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  is  to 
be  endured  :  the  distance  is,  say  850  miles,  more  or  less,  and  two  nights 
are  to  be  consumed, — or  we  must  lie  by  and  lose  that  much  time.  Most 
people  make  up  their  minds  to  get  through  with  it  ;  all  may  be  said  to 
endure  at  least  one  night  of  travel  in  going  or  returning.  What  do  they 
see,  and  how  are  they  treated  ? 

A  couch  car  is  provided  at  night  on  some  of  the  routes  of  which  we  shall 
speak  further  ;  many  who  have  paid  for  this  indulgence  cheerfully,  find  it 
too  noisome  for  repetition,  and  if  it  were  entirely  desirable,  there  is  not 
room  enough  for  all.  Those  who  remain  in  their  seats  are  subjected  to  the 
presence  all  night  of  dirty  passengers  and  their  children  ;  to  the  admission' 
at  every  station  of  way  passengers  ;  to  the  spitting  of  Americans  ;  to  the 
overheating  of  the  stove  ;  to  the  imperfect  or  excessive  ventilation;  to 
being  waked  many  times  to  "  show  your  ticket,"  and  that  generally  just  as 
you  have  succeeded  with  diflSculty  in  composing  yourself.  There  are  other 
causes  of  personal  inconvenience;  but  let  us  ask,  Why,  while  we  are  being 
whirled  at  this  rapidly  convenient  gait,  we  should  be  compelled  to  suffer 
an  amount  of  inconvenience  and  danger  to  health  that  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, if  long  exposed  to,  would  die  under  ?  here  we  allude  to  the  heat  and 
ventilation.  A  man  or  boy,  who  knows  no  more  of  thermometrical  variations 
than  he  does  of  the  belt  of  Saturn,  is  employed  by  the  month  to  "  make 
the  fires  in  the  cars," — -and  generally,  we  must  say,  he  earns  his  money  by 
attentively  piling  in  wood  whenever  the  stove  is  empty  ;  but  he  makes  no 
difference  between  a  warm  and  a  cold  night,  a  moderately  cool  or  a  hot 
day  ; — how  should  he  know  ?  the  conductor  is  often  a  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent passenger,  who  amuses  himself,  between  his  frequent  demand  for  tickets, 
with  the  travelling  post-master,  in  the  smoking-car,  (advertised,  but  not 
always  to  be  found — and  when  found,  too  often  disgracefully  dirty),  or  nods 
at  his  post  in  a  small  room  now  often  provided  for  that  purpose.     So  the 
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passengers  are  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  fireman  only  appear- 
ing at  intervals  sufficiently  distinct  to  keep  a  furious  fire  ;  or,  if  not  watched, 
he  lets  it  go  entirely  out. 

The  infirm  passenger,  or  the  delicate  lady,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
comfort  at  home,  consult  their  feelings  by  taking  such  seats  as  they  consider 
to  be  most  desirable,  securing,  if  not  too  late,  a  window  of  their  own.  An 
emigrant  woman  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  price,  seats  herself,  with 
three  or  four  fledglings  not  in  the  best  trim,  before  our  travellers,  or  may- 
hap along  side.  Soon  at  a  way  station,  a  countryman,  with  boots  muddied 
to  the  very  knees,  brushes  by, — and  half  a  dozen  local  people  who  are  going 
to  the  next  station,  redolent  of  tobacco  and  mud,  hoist  or  lower  windows 
before  and  behind  you,  and  if  you  remonstrate  declare  their  right  to  do  as 
they  please.  Thus  you  are  roasted  at  one  moment  and  frozen  at  the  next  ; 
you  have  no  control  whatever  of  the  ventilation  of  a  seat  that  you  have 
paid  for  all  that  was  asked.  The  reader  who  has  travelled  for  two  or  three 
successive  nights  will  add  a  dozen  more  annoyances,  such  as  the  mud  into 
which  you  are  sometimes  landed  ;  the  very  shocking  meals  you  are  com- 
pelled to  partake  of  or  starve  ;  the  black  coal  dust  that  penetrates  every 
portion  of  your  person  and  in  half  an  hour  defiles  you  all  over  ;  the  dust 
(less  annoying  however  in  winter  than  in  summer),  and  not  least,  the  ever- 
recurring  ticket-seer. 

Now  all  this  is  wrong  ;  nearly  everything  we  have  named  can  be  reme- 
died by  a  very  simple  process  ;  the  ticket-taker  shall  never  intrude  upon 
you  ;  the  countryman,  returning  from  selling  veal  at  the  town  you  stop  at, 
shall  not  intrude  himself  on  the  seat  of  the  through  passenger  or  delicate 
lady  ;  none  but  yourself  or  your  chosen  companions  shall  let  down  a  win- 
dow on  your  neck  ;  no  dirty  boots  shall  be  admitted  to  rub  your  delicate 
dress  ;  no  man  redolent  of  a  bar-room  shall  snore  in  your  ear,  and  you  shall 
have  a  temperature  so  equable  that  even  your  favorite  horse  might  endure  a 
night  in  it.  Shall  we  go  on  any  longer  without  attempting  an  improvement  ? 
shall  thousands  nightl}^  run  the  risk  of  consumption  and  pneumonia,  or  shall 
we  be  comfortable,  and  decrease  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  mortality  ?  Let 
us  see. 

The  couch-car  is  a  step  in  advancing  comfort,  but  it  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  the  first  of  which  is  the  ventilation  ;  the  persons  near  the  door, 
or  ventilator,  get  too  much  of  the  outward  air,  while  those  beyond  get  too 
little.  The  space  is  cramped,  the  bed  hard,  or  otherwise  uncomfortable, 
and  the  pounding  you  get  is  multiplied  by  the  increase  of  surface  exposed 
to  it  while  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  at  all  events  you  will  find  plenty  in 
the  morning  who  have  not  "  slept  a  wink."  They  will  also  soon  be  infested 
with  insects.  The  inventors,  who  are  allowed  to  run  these  cars  at  their 
own  cost  and  risk,  and  charge  half  a  dollar  for  the  night,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  best  of  it,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  poor 
benches  ;  we  want  and  must  have  a  better. 

The  French  Coupe,  now  in  use  all  over  Europe,  is  what  is  wanted.  It  is 
a  single  room  with  four  seats,  a  door  on  each  side,  which  may  be  hired  for 
the  trip  by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  individuals,  for  a  small  charge  additional 
to  the  regular  ticket.  The  seats  are  all  capitally  stuffed,  with  a  projection 
from  the  back  to  lean  the  head  on  ;  and  this  is  a  most  comfortable  mode  of 
sleeping  ;  at  your  feet  is  a  copper  tube  of  sufficient  size,  pushed  in  from 
the  outside,  and  filled  when  requested  with  hot  water.     Here  you  may  really 
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rest  for  days  and  nights  in  snccession,  free  from  every  annoyance  we  have 
named,  regulating  your  own  ventilation,  eating  your  own  provision,  drink- 
ing your  own  wine,  or  milk,  or  cream,  and  conversing  with  those  with 
whom  3'^ou  have  planned  your  journey,  or  have  invited  ffom  the  cars  to 
share  your  luxury  and  comfort. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this  convenience  has  to  be  named,  after  rail- 
ways have  been  so  long  an  institution  among  us  ?  We  are  confident  that 
the  couch-car  inventors  would  make  double  the  money  they  now  do,  with 
half  the  trouble,  by  introducing  the  Coupe  ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  directors 
of  our  respectable  routes  to  make  one  effort  more  to  accommodate  the  sick, 
the  delicate,  the  fastidious,  and  the  old.  Their  profits  are  greatly  concerned 
in  this  matter,  and  those  who  leave  the  comforts  of  home  will  travel  thrice 
where  they  now  go  but  once,  and  be  thankful  for  an  introduction  to  a  new 
branch,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  "  rural  art." 

Knowledge  is  "  slow  to  travel,"  but  no  people  on  the  earth  are  more  sure 
to  carry  out  a  good  plan  than  our  own,  when  once  it  is  shown  to  be  valu- 
able. We  look  upon  the  present  system  of  travelling  (next  to  the  pecula- 
tion of  public  plunderers,  and  the  foolish  telegraphic  matter*  of  our  daily 
press,  which  doses  us  daily  with  murders  and  runaway  wives),  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  yet  most  easily  corrected  evils  existing  in  "  free  America." 
AVe  have  got  to  be  so  entirely  "free,"  that  every  fellow-traveller  may  dash 
cold  air  on  you  as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  the  next  step  must  be  a  reform,  or 
he  will  apply  cold  water  (instead  of  tobacco  juice)  in  the  same  manner. 
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BY  THE    KEV.  A.  D.  GRIDLEY,  CLINTON,   NEW    YORK. 

It  is  not  always  easy  rightly  to  adjust  the  claims  of  use  and  beauty. 
Tastes  differ,  and  circumstances  alter  cases.  Most  men,  however,  are  util- 
itarian in  their  views  and  feelings.  Must  we  not  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 
they  inquire,  and  can  anything  be  better  than  stocks  and  mortgages,  and 
instruments  that  are  sure  to  pay  ?  This  is  the  governing  principle.  This 
speeds  the  plough,  drives  railway-trains,  makes  steamboat  paddles  revolve, 
the  looms  of  factories  rattle,  and  is  the  grand  motor  of  that  mighty  and  uni- 
versal machine  which  men  call  "  business."  It  is  to  gain  physical  enjoy- 
ment and  material  prosperity. 

The  same  principle  steals  into  our  gardens.  We  plant  and  prune  and  water 
and  weed,  chiefly  with  an  eye  on  the  market.  Beets  and  onions  and  straw- 
berries and  radishes  fetch  so  much  solid  cash  ;  and  peas,  peaches,  pump- 
kins, pears,  cabbages,  grapes  and  squashes  command  so  much.  They  are 
all  likewise  good  to  eat.  Out  with  the  useless  flowers  !  They  cumber  the 
ground  ;  and  the  time  Avasted  in  cultivating  and  admiring  them  might  be 
spent  in  raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  Throw  them  over  the  fence  1  These 
amateurs,  who  give  so  much  of  their  land  and  of  their  thoughts  to  fancy  gar- 
dening, are  visionary  characters,  who  don't  know  what  is  really  worth  hav- 
ing, and  are  seen  to  come  to  want  in  the  end. 

Has  not  the  reader  heard  words  like  these  ?     The  grounds  of  ray  friend 

*  A  would-be  Sydney  Smith  says,  with  some  terseness,  that  "  we  know  everything  in  America 
before  it  happens,  and  when  it  happens  it  ain't  true  .'" 


are  about  equally  divided,  between  the  useful  and  ornamental.  His  lawn 
contains  fine  specimens  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  European  Linden, 
Larch,  Dutch  Elm,  and  other  trees  on  which  the  eye  of  cultivated  taste 
always  loves  to  repose  ;  and  yet,  we  have  heard  many  men  Avonder  why 
that  lawn  was  not  planted  with  cherry-trees,  pear-trees,  plum-trees,  and 
other  useful  things.  One  man,  in  walking  through  it,  paused  by  a  group  of 
Altheas,  Euonymus  and  flowering  Hawthorns,  and  asked  what  sort  of  fruit 
these  bushes  bore  ;  and  learning  that  they  were  ornamental  shrubs,  his 
countenance  fell,  and  he  could  not  repress  his  amazement  and  disgust. 
AVhen  he  was  taken  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  shown  the  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  he  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  His  eyes  brightened  over 
the  rows  of  carrots,  and  early  potatoes,  and  he  could  not  help  saying,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together,  "  Now  this  looks  like  living  ;  here  is  something 
to  keep  one  from  starving." 

So  much  for  a  specimen.  Now  we  pity,  more  than  we  despise,  this  mate- 
rial spirit.  It  robs  its  possessors  of  high  enjoyment..  They  ought  to  know 
that  money-making'  and  physical  gratification  are  not  the  chief  end  of  man. 
Is  a  tree  worth  nothing  save  for  bearing  fruit  or  making  lumber  ?  A  stream, 
except  for  turning  a  wheel  ?  A  cloud,  save  as  it  waters  one's  potato-patch  ? 
A  flower,  save  as  it  belongs  to  a  pumpkin-vine  ?  If  the  esthetic  part  of 
our  nature  is  not  to  be  gratified,  why  has  God  endowed  us  with  it,  and  why 
has  He  adapted  the  world  we  live  in  to  this  part  of  our  constitution  ?  Alas 
for  the  man  who  cannot  see  the  beautiful  side  of  nature,  or  who  disparages 
those  who  strive  to  do  so! 

"  A  river  or  a  sea, 
Is  to  him  a  dish  of  tea, 
And  a  kingdom,  bread  and  butter." 

Apply  this  thought  to  the  pursuits  of  horticulture.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  gardening  as  carried  on  for  pecuniary  profit.  If  it  were  possible, 
we  would  deter  no  one  from  devoting  a  suitable  portion  of  liis  ground  to 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  bodies  must  be  fed,  as  well  as  our  tastes  grati- 
fied. And,  nioreover,  one  finds  greater  enjoyment  in  the  beautiful  itself, 
when  the  useful  also  is  allowed  a  proper  share  of  his  attention.  A  well 
arranged  garden  will  always  show  a  due  regard  to  each.  What  that  due 
estimate  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  with  great  exactness.  It  will 
vary  with  each  person's  means,  and  the  size  of  his  premises.  Nor  can  we 
always  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  In  fruit 
culture,  for  instance,  there  is  an  incidental  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  as 
well  as  a  direct  one  to  that  of  pecuniary  profit  ;  strawberries,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  grapes — do  not  tliese  please  the  eye,  as  well  as  tickle  the 
palate,  and  fill  the  pocket?  Few  persons,  it  may  be,  cultivate  fruit  for  its 
beauty  ;  yet  we  would  by  no  means  see  it  excluded  from  our  grounds,  nor 
would  we  fail  to  give  the  homely  kitchen  garden  its  due  appreciation. 

Having  now  guarded  our  orthodoxy,  let  us  say  a  few  heretical  words. 
Fruit  trees  are  well  enough,  and  should  be  planted  ;  but  they  are,  after  all, 
the  least  important  part  of  an  amateur's  plantation.  How  long  are  many  of 
them  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  for  how  small  a  portion  of  the  year,  at 
best,  do  they  afford  gratification  !  To  what  innumerable  ills  are  they  sub- 
ject 1  Slugs,  aphides,  borers,  worms,  curculios,  caterpillars,  mildew,  sap- 
blight,  black-knot,  cracking  of  the  fruit,  bursting  of  the  bark,  etc.,  etc 
what  an  array  of  obstacles,  what  a  multitude  of  disappointments  !     And  if 


it  so  happens,  that  after  one  has  spent  many  years  in  planting  and  nursing, 
his  patient  labor  is  about  being  rewarded  by  a  specimen  of  new  and 
choice  fruit,  how  often  do  thieves  snatch  the  dainty  morsel  from  his  very 
lips. 

But  suppose  (and  the  supposition  is  well  warranted),  that  when  we 
planted  our  fruit  garden,  and  arranged  our  vegetable  quarters  in  the  best 
manner,  we  at  the  same  time  laid  olT  a  suitable  portion  of  ground  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  was  graded  ;  roads  and  walks  were  laid  out  through  it  ; 
it  was  sown  with  a  mixture  of  veritable  grains,  and  in  all  respects  was 
moulded  into  a  complete  lawn.  A  variety  of  ornamental  trees  were  set  out 
upon  it,  according  to  the  canons  of  correct  taste.  Being  well  cared  for,  they 
grew  luxuriantly  from  year  to  year,  and  are  now  large,  symmetrical  trees. 
The  velvet  grass  has  afforded  us  annually  a  summer-long  feast  of  pleasure. 
The  elm  has  assumed  that  majestic,  yet  graceful  post,  which  makes  it  the 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  among  trees.  The  magnolias  and  tulip-trees,  with  their 
broad,  glossy  leaves  have  diffused  the  air  of  milder  climates  through  our 
northern  garden.  Linden,  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  beech,  birch  and  ash,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  have  grown  side  by  side,  and  mingled  their  spray  in 
loving  companionship.  Here,  too,  we  planted  evergreens  of  vai'ious  forms 
and  shades  of  color  ;  and  not  only  the  robust  denizens  of  our  American  hills, 
but  many  from  across  the  water.  Scotland  and  Austria  sent  us  pines,  and 
so  did  Switzerland  and  the  Isle  of  Corsica,  and  Siberia  and  the  Bhotan  moun- 
tains. Norwa}^  contributed  the  noblest  of  all  the  spruces  ;  the  Altai  moun- 
tains a  Fir,  Siberia  and  China  sent  Arbor  Vitass,  Sweden  a  Juniper,  and 
England  a  Yew.  Other  nations  sent  us  representatives,  which  have  not  yet 
become  so  well  domesticated  as  to  call  for  a  mention  of  their  names. 

And  here  we  might  adduce  the  case  of  our  friend,  Professor ,  who  is 

infatuated  with  the  same  disregard  of  pecuniary  profit  in  his  gardening.  On 
one  side  of  his  lawn  the  ground  falls  off  into  a  ravine,  which  winds  down 
into  a  wild  gulf  or  chasm,  where  a  dashing  stream  and  scattered  rocks  and 
overhanging  boughs  diffuse  the  charm  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  sunny 
slopes  of  this  ravine  might  have  grown  excellent  grapes,  pears,  berries, 
currants,  and  the  like,  but  he  has  devoted  the  ground  to  less  profitable 
purposes.  He  has  laid  out  gravelled  walks,  winding  through  its  centre  and 
along  its  sides.  Here  and  there  he  has  made  patches  for  flowers.  All  the 
curious  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  that  he  could  get,  far  and  near,  are 
gathered  into  this  spot.  He  has  traversed  the  surrounding  forests  and 
swamps,  and  woo'd  away  their  choicest  treasures  to  set  them  here.  ,  He  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  little  spring  which  trickles  out  from  the  side  of  this 
ravine,  and  has  led  its  waters  along  by  the  roots  of  certain  shrubs  and 
plants  which  love  such  conditions.  Now  this  ravine  does  not  yield  him  a 
mouthful  to  eat  or  to  sell,  yet  he  and  his  family  think  it  is  the  best  part  of 
their  garden,  and  his  visitors  (whose  eyes  are  not  in  their  stomachs  or  their 
pockets),  think  so  too. 

But  to  return.  We  spoke  of  some  of  the  discouragements  attending  fruit 
culture.  But  the  curculio,  sap-blight,  slug,  borer,  and  black-knot,  do  not  in- 
fest our  ornamental  grounds.  We  have  not  been  compelled  to  wait  many 
years  before  our  trees  and  plants  afforded  us  gratification  :  even  in  the 
second  summer  after  planting,  many  of  them  assumed  those  peculiarities  of 
form  and  foliage  which  recommend  them  to  the  eye  of  taste.  Nor  is  it  a  i 
slight  consideration  that  our  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  nearly  as  beau-  1 
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tiful  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  so  make  our  grounds  cheerful  and  warm 
throughout  the  year.  And  who  ever  heard  of  thieves  plundering  ornamental 
trees  and  plants  ?  Their  taste  runs  in  the  line  of  peaches,  pears,  and  melons. 
For  many  years  have  we  planted  lindens,  magnolias,  junipers,  Japan  lilies 
and  geraniums,  without  any  fear  that  prowling  ragamuffins  would  break 
through  our  hedges  and  steal  them. 

And  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  associations  connected  with  such 
trees  and  plants  !  These  associations  whisper  in  every  leaf,  they  exhale 
from  every  flower,  they  nestle  in  the  shady  branches  above  our  heads,  they 
rise  up  from  the  walks  beneath  our  feet.  As  Ave  traverse  our  shaded  ave- 
nues, other  men  and  other  times  surround  us.  The  patriarch  meets  us  under 
"the  dark,  gnarled,  centennial  tree  "  he  so  much  loved.  Sages  discourse 
philosophy  under  the  revolving  shade  of  our  plane-trees.  Orators  and  poets 
sweep  past  us  in  their  robes,  meditating  themes  of  eloquence  and  song. 
The  great  and  good,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  of  every  age  and  clime,  are 
here,  and  repeat  before  us  the  words  and  actions  of  their  daily  lives.  We 
hear  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the  garden,"  reminding  us  of 
his  continual  presence  and  fatherly  care.  We  find  a  new  charm  added  to 
domestic  and  social  life,  a  charm  which  grows  stronger  with  every  passing 
year,  and  makes  home  the  full  realization  of  its  sacred  name. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  thought  further.  There  is  little  danger  that 
ornamental  gardening  will  anywhere  lead  to  the  neglect  of  gardening  for 
profit.  Man  loves  to  make  money  and  to  eat,  too  well,  for  one  to  indulge 
fears  on  that  score.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  practical  will  maintain 
its  due  share  of  the  garden.  But  we  also  hope  that  ornamental  planters  will 
never  apologise  for  their  tastes,  that  the  pleasure-grounds  of  our  country 
will  become  larger  instead  of  smaller,  and  that  those  men  who  now  see  no 
value  in  anything  which  does  not  bear  fruit,  may  soon  come  to  a  better 
mind. 
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BAD  GRAFTING.— HOW  WOOD  IS  FORMED. 

While  examining  lately  some  examples  of  bad  grafting,  we  met  with  the 
following  remarkable  case,  which  will  be  regarded  with  no  small  interest 
by  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  now  w^ood  is  really  formed.  A  small 
scion  of  an  apple  had  been  whip-grafted  upon  one  side  of  the  cut  of  a 
much  larger  stock,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  1.  It  had  apparently 
formed  as  strong  a  union  as  is  usually  found  in  such  cases,  but  upon  apply- 
ing a  little  lateral  pressure  the  scion  came  aAvay,  as  at  2,  bringing  Avith  it 
a  considerable  quantity  of  j^oung  wood,  2  a.  Upon  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  this  wood  had  been  insinuated  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock  as  at  3,  the  wood  of  the  scion  having  remained  quite  in- 
dependent of  that  upon  which  it  was  moulded  ;  it  had  moreover  divided 
into  very  fine  descending  fibres,  the  broken  points  of  which  are  shown  at 
2  a.  In  other  words,  the  scion  had  formed  a  woody  sheath  of  its  own,  which 
covered  over  the  wood  of  the  stock  and  was  independent  of  it. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?     Those  who  believe  with  Gaudichaud,  Du- 
petit  Thouars,  and  others  of  their  school,  Avill  accept  the  specimen  as  a  noAV 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  views,  that  wood  really  descends  from  above  , 
"  e  form  of  fully  organized  tissue.     On  the  other  hand,  those  Avho  adopt  \ 
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the  more  common  opinion  that  wood  is  organized  where  it  is  found  by 
organizable  matter  passing  downwards,  will  see  here  a  confirmation  of  their 
theory  ;  while  the  physiologists  who  maintain  that  wood  is  a  mere  secretion 
from  the  surface  of  old  bark  or  old  wood  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  admit  that 
such  a  specimen  as  this  is  inexplicable  upon  their  interpretation.     It  is  ob- 


vious, indeed,  that  the  new  wood  2  a  is  really  derived  in  either  a  solid  or 
liquid  form  from  the  two  branches  at  2. 

This  is  much  the  same  as  the  case  of  a  Willow  which  formed  a  sheath  of 
wood  several  feet  long  over  dead  wood,  and  beneath  dead  bark,  where  any 
superficial  deposit  was  obviously  impossible.  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  better 
compared  to  the  celebrated  example  of  a  Rose  Acacia  mentioned  by  the  late 
Prof.  Achille  Richard.     The  Rose  Acacia  had  been  grafted  on  the  common 
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Pseudacacia.  The  stock  had  died  ;  but  the  scion  had  continued  to  grow, 
and  had  emitted  from  its  base  a  kind  of  plaster  composed  of  very  distinct 
fibres,  which  surrounded  the  extremity  of  the  stock  to  some  distance,  form- 
ing a  sheath,  and  thus  showed  incontestably  that  wood  descends  from  the 
base  of  a  scion  to  overlay  the  stock. 

That  being  demonstrated,  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  although  the  wood  of  a  stock  is  derived  from  the  scion,  yet  the 
branches  which  sprout  from  that  wood  are  not  like  those  of  the  scion  but  of 
the  stock.  In  other  words  a  (the  scion)  under  its  new  condition  of  life  does 
not  produce  a,  but  b  (the  stock). 

The  true  explanation  of  this  puzzling  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  that  in  our 
common  trees  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  organization,  simultaneous 
in  their  appearance,  coexistent  and  coeval,  but  independent  ;  the  one  longi- 
tudinal, which  is  what  passes  downwards,  and  the  other  horizontal  ;  that 
the  first  is  incapable  of  producing  new  roots,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  provision  for  conveying  sap,  and  for  giving  strength  to  a  tree  ;  that 
the  latter  alone  has  the  power  of  furnishing  new  shoots.  This  latter,  called 
the  medullary  system,  is  perpetually  growing  outwards  and  fitting  on  its 
myriads  of  extremities  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath  the  bark  ;  so 
that  when  a  branch  is  produced  it  necessarily  comes  from  the  horizontal 
system,  derived  in  the  beginning  from  the  stock  and  not  interfered  with  by 
the  scion. 

This  is  the  view  that  was  many  years  since  taken  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
show  its  inaccuracy.  Dr.  Harvej',  in  his  "  Trees  and  their  Nature  (noticed 
at  p.  132  of  the  present  volume)  does  not  advert  to  it  ;  or  if  he  does  we 
have  failed  to  find  the  place,  for  which  we  trust  to  be  excused,  seeing  that 
life  is  not  long  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  books  without  an  index. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  puzzling  physiological  heretics,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  orthodox  that  this  question  has  been  thus  revived.  The  case  before  us 
has  been  fixed  to  our  pages  for  the  sake  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  ill-informed, 
who  have  not  yet  discovered  that  to  remove  the  branches  of  a  tree  is  to 
paralyze  its  wood-producing  powers  ;  and  who  sally  forth  in  mid-winter,  or 
indeed  in  mid-spring,  or  whenever  they  happen  to  think  about  it,  armed 
with  saw  and  axe,  and  good  brown  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid 
upon  the  plantations  under  their  care.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
plenty  of  woodmen  who  firmly  believe  that  few  branches  will  furnish  as 
much  new  timber  as  many.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  reflect  upon  our 
apple-tree,  repent  of  their  foolish  courses,  and  resolve  in  future  to  follow  a 
wiser  and  better  practice. — From  the  Gardeners'  Clironide. 
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"  Raised  by  Mr.  Steel,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut :  Hardy,  vigorous  and 
productive."  We  refer  to  one  of  our  best  authorities,  our  well-informed  friend 
Charles  Downing,  Esq.  We  agree  with  him  in  all  points  about  this  grape, 
excepting  the  thickness  of  skin  and  toughness  of  pulp.  Either  cultivation 
has  improved  the  fruit,  or  it  was  better  the  past  year  than  at  the  time 

^  See  Frontispiece. 
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when  Mr.  Downing  described  it.  We  found  it  a  very  fine  berry  with  a  little 
acidity,  but  soft,  and  with  a  remarkably  thin  skin,  which  yields  easily  its 
deep  coloring  matter,  and  must  be,  on  that  account  suited,  to  red  wine-mak- 
ing-. We  have  no  doubt  of  this,  or  its  very  acidity  (of  which  it  has  little 
indeed)  would  be  a  quality  as  a  bottom  for  a  good  wine. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  do  away  with  the  spurious  drugs  imported  and 
carefully  labelled,  and,  of  course,  preferred  by  some  slaves  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts and  manners,  by  substituting  to  these  poisonous  substances  our  own 
pure  products  of  the  grape  ?  We  have  tasted  repeatedly  some  South  Caro- 
lina wines,  and  have  found  the  wine  made  of  the  Lenoir  equal  to  very  good 
Claret,  which  it  resembles  altogether  in  '^  acohitP  We  have  no  doubt  either 
the  Clinton  or  Beatty  would  be  fully  as  good  for  Claret  wine-making.  The 
Isabella  wine,  made  by  our  friend  Mr.  Caradeuc,  South  Carolina,  has  alto- 
gether a  Burgundy  taste  and  flavor,  while  his  Pauline  ranks  between  this 
and  the  Claret,  and  is  a  delicious  wine.  Those  who  have  tasted  the  still 
Gataioha,  of  Georgia,  will  no  longer  doubt  its  capability  of  competing  with 
good  Hock  or  Rhine  wines  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  first  is  made 
almost  under  our  immediate  control,  and  that  we  have  nothing  hni  faith  and 
reliance  upon  foreign  skill  to  sustain  the  other,  we  shall  perhaps  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  safer,  although  not  so  stylish,  to  drink  our  own 
wines,  than  to  pay  ridiculous  prices  for  Champagne  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  in  Champagne;  for  Logwood,  Sugar  of  Lead,  Huckleberry 
juice,  and  two  or  three  score  more  melanges  sold  under  the  name  of  cheap 
table  wi7ies, — cheap  indeed  1  for  their  manufacturing  costs  almost  nothing. 
Such  wines  the  writer  of  this  note  has  seen  condemned  by  the  hundred  bar- 
rels in  the  Entrepot  of  Barcy^  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  Seine,  to  the 
great  annoj^ance  of  the  fish,  and  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  community. 
But  such  stuff  is  good  enough  for  America,  and  sells  here  as  almost  every 
foreign /mmJz<<7  does  under  "  a  name  upon  a  gilt  label,"  and  nicely  corked 
and  warranted.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  ask  you,  "  Where  are  the 
responsible  parts  of  all  those  and  other  warranters  f 

What  is  the  means  to  make  a  spurious  warranted  article  pay  for  its 
sophistication  ?  a  law  suit  ?  that  would  be  mere  folly  ;  retaliation  ?  that  is 
unmanly,  unchristian.  The  only  safe  way  to  guard  against  such  barefaced 
impositions  is,  abstinence,  and  substitution  of  a  better  and  more  genuine 
article  for  articles  of  "doubtful  import."  Let  us  remember  the  good  Per- 
sian maxim  "  when  you  doubt,  abstain,"  and,  let  us  apply  it,  not  only  as  it 
was  meant,  to  moral  obligations  and  duties,  but  also  to  our  diet^  that  fruit- 
ful source  of  health  and  diseases. — L.  E.  Berckmans. 


A  FEW  CASUAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPA- 
GATING FLOWERS  FROM  WELL-SAVED  SEED. 

BY    WILLIAM    CREED,    ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 

Now  that  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  who  are  interested 

in  Floriculture  will  be  contemplating  what  selections  shall  be  made  for  an- 

^  other  year's   operations,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  in- 

Uxperienced  the  importance  of  propagating  flowers  from  well-saved  seed, 
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and  upon  which  alone  rests  the  success  of  the  propagator.  By  this  expres- 
sion, however,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  well-matured  seed  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  minutim  of  details  (in  its  saving) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  excellence  discernible  in 
some  of  our  public  exhibitions,  as  well  as  private  collections  ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, not  one  out  of  twenty  of  those  even  who  pride  themselves  in  producing- 
good  flowers,  and,  certainly,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  commonality  of 
growers,  ever  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  requisite  to  produce  satis- 
factory results. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  familiar  favorite,  the  Double  Balsam,  or  its  rival, 
the  Balsamine,  with  its  rose-like  petals  and  diversified  blossom  tints  ; — what 
an  improvement  is  it  upon  the  Lady  Slipper  1 — the  former  may  well  be  stjded 
the  chef  cVoeuvre  of  its  species  in  cultivation,  while  from  the  latter  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  its  present  excellence,  and  this  superiority  of  the  Bal- 
samine happening  simply  through  a  perseverance  which  apparently  but  few 
take  any  part.  The  Balsam,  &c.,  like  many  other  specimens  of  the  floral 
world,  in  order  to  prevent  its  running  back  to  its  primitive  state,  requires 
the  seed  to  be  ripened  only  on  the  main  stem, — and  all  the  seed-pods  on  side 
branches,  as  quick  as  they  begin  to  set,  should  be  picked  off' ;  if  this  has  not 
been  done,  the  seed  when  propagated  will  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  a 
degenerating  influence  working  upon  it.  All  plants  producing  single  or 
semi-double  flowers  should  be  uprooted  as  soon  as  detected. 

We  next  bring  to  notice  another  well-merited  and  long-tried  annual,  the 
Ten-week  Stock.  This  is  one  also  requiring  attention  while  saving  seed. 
Depending  as  we  do  upon  the  single  specimens  of  this  flower  for  its  seed, 
certain  rules  must  be  observed  to  ensure  any  gratifying  results.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  say,  that  if  the  seed  sown  this  season  should  prove  to  have 
an  excess  of  single  flowers,  throio  them  away  ;  but  if  the  double  flowers  pre- 
dominate, it  may  be  considered  a  good  "  strain,"  and  worthy  of  the  following 
attention,  viz.  : — as  soon  as  half  a  dozen  pods  have  set  on  the  centre  stem, 
\\\Q.  jloiDers  above  the  pods  should  be  destroyed  and  some  of  the  side  branches 
should  meet  with  the  same  treatment,  but  allowing  only  two  or  three  pods  to 
set  and  no  more  shoots  to  grow.  Some  growers,  however,  confine  the  pods 
to  the  centre  stem  only,  and  cut  the  side  branches  off  close  ;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  a  few  pods  may  be  ripened  satisfactorily  on  the  strongest  of 
the  side  shoots,  the  entire  vigor  of  the  plant  being  confined  to  a  few  pods  of 
seed.  With  respect  to  color,  that  is  a  matter  of  choice  from  which  the  ex- 
perimentist  will  make  his  own  selections. 

The  Asters  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  their  multiplicity  of  colors,  as  well 
as  the  great  improvement  accomplished  bj^  many  distinguished  growers, 
make  them  indispensable  annual  visitors.  The  French  JPyramidal  Aster, 
though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  some  other  varieties,  nevertheless  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  one  suited  to  most  growers,  on  the  supposition,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  as  well  as  soil,  like  those  above  mentioned,  should 
be  suitable  to  its  growth  and  the  maturity  of  its  seed.  All  indifferent  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  as  early  as  the  blossoms  are  seen,  and  none  but  the  per- 
fect and  earliest  flowers  allowed  to  mature  their  seed.  This  variety  of  Aster 
being  a  profuse  bloomer,  all  the  blossoms  of  a  secondary  character  on  good 
plants  should  be  watched  and  gathered  from  time  to  time,  and  which  will 
'  prove  a  continual  resource,  when  in  season,  for  securing  bouquets  of 
i,attractive  nature,  and  which  may  be  freely  distributed  to  the  admirer 
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this  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  benefit  to  the  plant  in  influencing 
and  maturing  the  seed. 

We  now  reluctantly  conclude  our  remarks  ;  undoubtedly  we  are  trespass- 
ing beyond  the  boundary  mark  allotted  to  such  communications  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist,— and  yet,  but  few  of  the  most  familiar  annuals  have  been  enumer- 
ated, to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  important  facts  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  one  engaged  in  Floriculture,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend 
to  promote  a  more  universal  eff'ort  in  this  direction,  and  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  progressive  age.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower  discovered  in  its 
original  state,  but  that  it  has  been  susceptible  of  improvement  in  some 
desirable  point.  This  cannot,  however,  be  attained  without  effort  ;  let  us 
awaken  ourselves,  and  follow  the  French,  English,  Germans  and  Prussians, 
who  it  must  be  admitted  carry  off  the  palm  in  this  matter,  and  who  appar- 
ently possess  unusual  elements  of  character  to  prosecute  it  perseveringly 
and  successful!}',  and  upon  some  of  whom  we  almost  entirely  depend  for  our 
supplies  of  reliable  seeds. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  considered  seed-saving  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  mystery,  so  far  as  producing  an  unbroken  succession  of  flowers 
of  the  highest  character  is  concerned,  should  "  try,  try  again,"  by  securing 
in  the  first  instance  the  very  best  seed  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
then  adopt  the  care  in  experimenting  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  ends.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  cases  may  be  multi- 
plied, almost  without  number,  where  a  similar  minuteness  of  treatment  is  re- 
quired to  attain  satisfactory  results,  and  which  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  at 
some  future  period. 
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(Continued  from  page  185.) 

"  The  area  of  our  territory,  which  is  about  three  millions  of  square  miles, 
will  soon  be  treated  of  by  Mr.  Poor,  the  Chairman  of  the  section  on  Topog- 
raphy. Without  proposing  to  trench  upon  the  duties  of  that  section,  or 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  prominent  features  of  our  physical  geography, 
I  may  remark,  that  the  calculations  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington show  the  existence  of  an  interior  valley  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes  together,  and  one-third  larger  than  the  whole  domain  of  the 
Republic  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Over  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  more  than  one-half  is  embraced  in  what  may  be 
called  its  middle  region.  One-fourth  of  its  total  area  belongs  to  the  Pacific, 
one-sixth  to  the  Atlantic  propei",  one  twenty-sixth  to  the  Lakes,  one-ninth 
to  the  Gulf,  or  one-third  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Lakes  and  Gulf. 

"  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  only  about  one-thirteenth  part 
is  improved  ;  about  one-eighth  more  is  occupied  but  not  improved.  The 
entire  number  of  acres  occupied  is  some  three  hundred  millions,  (293,560,614), 
or  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the  national  domain. 

"Between  the  United  States  and  France, — although  the  lands  in  both  are 
i;  generally  held  in  fee  simple,  or  nearly  so, — a  difiierence  of  similar  importance 
£>is  found  in  the  average  size  of  the  farms. 

'■ iC^ 
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"Here  the  average  is  from  150  to  200  acres  ;  there  the  average,  although 
not  so  small  as  has  been  frequently  represented,  is  probably  but  six  or 
eight  acres  among  four  millions  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  or  about  twelve 
acres  to  each  farm  throughout  the  entire  empire  ;  and  these  are  frequently 
encumbered  by  ancestral  mortgages. 

"This  table  shows  us  that  in  1850  the  four  largest  staples  of  our  country, 
ranking  them  accordino;  to  their  annual  value,  were  — 


Indian  Corn, 
Hay, 
Wheat, 
Cotton, 


$296,000,000 
138,000,000 
90,000,000 
18,000,000" 


Mr.  Jay  examines  the  question  whether  Indian  Corn  is  strictly  a  plant  of 
the  New  World,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so,  and  adds  : 

"  Indian  Corn  is  preeminently  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  surpassing 
all  others  in  the  area  of  its  cultivation,  and  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
crop,  yielding,  in  1850,  within  a  fraction  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
being  all  but  equal  to  the  united  values  of  the  three  next  staples  in  their 
order, — wheat,  hay  and  cotton  ;  and  as  Indian  Corn  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant, but  the  most  universal  crop,  extending  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  United  States,  its  cultivation  would  seem  to  afford  a 
better  test  than  that  offered  by  any  other,  of  the  progress  of  American  tillage. 

"  In  the  production  of  Indian  Corn  no  State  has  retrograded.  The  crop  in 
1840  ;  was  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  ;  in  1850  it  was  within  a 
fraction  of  six  hundred  millions,  being  a  gain  of  56  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  the  population,  during  the  same  time,  was  only  35  per  cent. 
The  estimated  crop  for  1855,  according-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  double  the  crop 
for  1840  and  the  crop  for  1856  was  estimated  at  fully  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  bushels. 

"  Chicago,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  imported  flour  and  meal  for  her  ov/n 
consumption,  has  established  brands  of  flour  which  are  now  recognized 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  she  is  shown  by  recent  statistics  to  be  the  largest 
primary  grain  depot  in  the  world,  rivaling  Odessa  and  G-alatz,  Dantzig  and 
St.  Petersburg,  while  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world  also  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  her  exports. 

"The  population  of  Chicago,  which,  in  1850,  was  29,000,  in  1856  had 
increased  to  104,000. 

"  The  census  of  New  York  for  1855  shows  that  her  wheat  crop,  once  so 
famous,  is  actuallj'"  decreasing,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  in  part  to  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  in  part  to  diseases  of  the  plant,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil. 

"  In  no  country  can  a  bread  crop  be  raised  with  less  labor  than  Indian 
Corn  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  has^'been  estimated 
that  the  same  amount  of  toil  of  a  man  and  horse  which  will  raise  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  England,  will  raise  ten  bushels  of  corn  on  favorable  soil  in  this 
country. 

"  There  is  about  one  horse  to  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States.  The 
500,000  asses  and  mules  returned  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  climate  is  regarded  as  better  adapted  to  this  animal  than 
the  horse. 
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"  The  total  value  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  in  1855,  was  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions. 

"  The  grain.,  root,  and  other  crops,  from  1840  to  1850  : 

"  Rye  had  decreased  ^xo\n  eighteen  millions  of  bushels  to  fourteen  millions. 

"  Oats  had  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions. 

"Potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet)  had  decreased  from  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions  of  bushels  to  one  hundred  and  four  millions. 

"  Cotton  had  increased  from  eig'ht  hundred  millions  of  pounds  in  1840, 
to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1850,  and  to  one  billion  and  eighty- 
eight  millions  in  1855. 

"Rice  from  eighty  millions  of  pounds  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  ; 
while 

"  Tobacco  has  decreased  from  two  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  pounds 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions. 

"  Wool  had  increased  from  thirty  millions  of  pounds  to  fifty-two  millions. 

"  Silk  Cocoons  had  decreased  from  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  ten  thou- 
sand. 

"  Wine  had  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  gallons 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand. 

"  One  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  consideration  of  the 
advantages  attendant  upon  agricultural  operations  is,  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal invested,  compared  with  the  chances  of  loss  attendant  upon  commercial 
or  manufacturing  investments.  The  Hon.  Emory  Washburne,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  an  address  before  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Societj'',  in  1854, 
stated  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  a  statistical  inquiry, 
if  one  could  be  accurately  made,  into  the  successes  or  reverses  of  the 
various  pursuits  in  which  our  countrymen  engage,  might  probably  multiply 
to  an  extent  that,  without  proof,  would  hardly  be  credited.  Of  the  mer- 
chants in  Boston  doing  business  at  a  certain  wharf  during  forty  years.  Only 
six  became  independent,  the  remainder  failed  or  died  destitute  of  property. 
Of  one  thousand  merchants,  having  accounts  at  a  principal  Boston  bank 
during  the  same  year,  only  six  had  become  independent. 

"Another  investigation  led  to  the  startling  result,  that  of  every  hundred 
traders,  but  seven  succeed  in  acquiring  wealth.  From  such  reverses  the 
farmer  is  comparatively  free.  Of  eleven  hundred  and  twelve  bankrupts 
who  took  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  Massachusetts,  only  fourteen 
were  farmers  ;  and  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty  bankrupts  in  New  York, 
only  forty-six  were  farmers.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  bankrupts 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  population,  although  that  population  so  largely 
exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  however  classified. 

"  The  large  harvests  in  our  young  States  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fertility  of  those  parts  of  the  older  States  which  once  yielded 
as  abundantly,  seems  to  have  been  steadily  diminishing  for  a  long  course 
of  years. 

"  This  fact  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  wheat  lands  of  New  England,  and 
other  parts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  cot- 
ton plantations  of  the  South  ;  and  the  subject  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
most  careful  investigation. 

"  The  deterioration  of  our  soil  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  part. 
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careless  system  of  cultivation,  common  to  new  countries  where  land  is 
cheap,  and  labor  is  dear,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  and  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator  is  intent  upon  large  immediate  returns,  thoug-htless  of  the 
permanent  fertility  of  his  farm,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his  successors, 
and  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  every  agricultural  people  run  the  same  race  of  exhausting 
culture,  shallow  ploughing,  a  continuous  course  of  impoverishing,  with 
neither  rest,  rotation,  nor  sufficient  manure  ;  and  that  necessity  alone  can 
convince  them  that  duty  and  interest  both  demand  that  land  shall  be  so 
tilled  as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  fruitfulness.  Such  a  necessity 
in  the  lessening  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  westward  emigration  in 
search  of  more  fertile  territories,  already  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent 
American  agriculturist :  and  the  reasonable  belief  that  the  same  exhaustive 
system  will  soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
West,  has  led  to  the  discussion  in  agricultural  newspapers,  and  at  farmers' 
clubs,  of  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  exhaustion,  and  the  best  means  of 
renovation. 

"  In  some  sections  of  the  country  efforts  to  restore  exhausted  lands  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  marked  pecuniary  success.  Mr.  Ruffin,  of 
Virginia,  estimates  the  increased  value  of  reclaimed  lands  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, by  marling  and  liming,  from  1838  to  1850,  at  some  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

"The  committee  on  drainage,  in  their  report  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  York,  in  1848,  assert,  that  '  there  is  not  one  farm  out  of 
seventy-five  in  this  State,  but  needs  draining — much  draining — to  bring  it 
into  high  cultivation.  May  we  venture  to  say  that  every  wheat  field  would 
produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop  if  properly  drained.' 

"  Yet  another  topic,  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  American 
agriculture,  is  the  recent  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  compared  Avith  the  number 
engaged  in  commercial  and  other  pursuits.     *     *     *     * 

"  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  proportion  of  the  population 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  decreasing  :  and  it  is  important  that 
the  schedules  of  the  next  census  should  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the 
determination  of  this  point  with  entire  accuracy,  and  should  develop  what- 
ever facts  may  be  essential  to  enable  us  to  discover,  and  if  possible  to 
correct,  the  causes  that  may  be  diverting  an  undue  proportion  of  xVmerican 
industry  from  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

"The  attractiveness  of  town  and  city  life  for  the  laboring  classes  may  be 
lessened  by  a  study  of  the  tables  of  mortality,  showing  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  much  larger  in  the  rural  districts. 

"  The  feverish  anxiety  for  rapid  gains  in  mercantile  pursuits  may  be 
advantageously  checked,  by  statistics  showing  the  uncertain  gains  of  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  the  certain  profit  of  enlightened  agricultural  toil. 

"After  a  survey  of  the  area,  the  population,  the  products,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  our  great  American  farm,  of  its  home  resources,  its  foreign  markets, 
and  its  probable  future,  we  close  with  the  thought,  that  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  great  interest,  which  supplies  millions  with  healthful  and  profi- 
table emplo3-ment,  and  other  millions  with  their  daily  bread,  canals  and 
railroads  intersect  our  continent,  extending  westward  towards  the  far  Pac 
ships  whiten  the  ocean,  and  steam  labors  in  a  thousand  forms, 
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to  supply  its  workmen  with  fitting'  implements,  inventive  genius  is  ever 
wakeful,  and  mechanical  skill  unceasingly  active.  That  in  their  behalf 
chemistry,  by  the  crucible  and  analysis,  is  extorting  from  nature  her  hidden 
secrets  ;  and  science,  in  all  her  forms,  is  lending  her  skilful  aid  to  perfect, 
in  this  advanced  and  advancing  age,  the  art  that  was  born  with  the  crea- 
tion, in  the  garden  that  was  given  to  man,  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 

"  We  close  with  the  thought,  suggestive  of  thankfulness  and  good  will, 
that  all  these  agencies  are  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  universal  brother- 
hood, to  lighten  the  primeval  curse,  and  to  compel  from  our  common  mother, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  a  common  Father,  more  varied  and  abund- 
ant harvests,  with  greater  certainty  and  with  lessened  toil. 

"  Let  us  also  reverently  remember,  gentlemen,  in  our  study  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy  by  the  guiding  light  of  statistics,  that  the  trutlis  which 
we  seek  to  discover  are  a  part  of  tliat  universal  law  whose  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

"  Nor  let  us  ever  forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  unparalleled  blessings, 
that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  infinitely  less  on 
their  material  wealth,  than  upon  the  observance  of  those  great  rights  and 
duties  which  our  fathers  solemnly  recognized  when  we  took  our  place  in 
the  family  of  nations." 

Here  is  food  for  thought  ;  facts  which  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  reflec- 
tions which  all,  including  the  most  learned  statesmen,  may  study  with 
advantaare. 
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BY  G.  W.  R.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  correspondent  of  the  Leader 
mentions  the  extravagant  price  which  was  asked  for  some  pears  at  Chevet's, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  He  says  that  Madame  Chevet  informed  him  that 
the  price  for  the  largest  was  only  j825,  or  $125  ;  quite  modest.  I  think  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  On  the  28th  of  November  last,  attracted  by  the 
fine  display  of  fruit  in  the  windows  of  Chevet,  I  stopped  in  and  made  many 
inquiries  :  there  were  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Duchesse,  of  the  Vicar, 
and  manj'^  others  which  I  did  not  recognize  :  those  were  selling  at  from  one 
to  two  francs  each.  There  was  one  specimen  in  the  window,  very  showy 
and  very  large,  weighing  probably  two  pounds  ;  this  likely  was  the  pear 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  ;  the  price  was  twenty-five  francs,  as  I 
was  told  by  the  woman  in  attendance,  and  might  have  been  misunderstood 
by  him  for  twenty-five  pounds  ;  twenty-five  francs  was  enough  for  it,  at 
any  rate.  I  gave  one  franc  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  Crassane,  and 
found  it  a  Y%vy  good  pear  ;  at  a  restaurant,  on  another  occasion,  I  gave  a 
franc  for  two,  rather  smaller  than  the  above. 

Pears  and  apples  were  plenty  in  Paris  ;  in  the  shop  windows  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  ;  there  were  a  few  apples  at  Chevet's  of  a  golden  color, 
large  and  ribbed,  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  In  the  streets  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  inferior  quality,  trundled  about  in  barrows  or  hand-carts, 
by  women,  which  sold  at  from  a  few  sous  each  to  four  or  five  francs  a  dozen. 
^  A  ride  by  the  cars  gave  me  a  slight  opportunity  to  see  the  environs  of 
iParis  ;  there  were  many  curious  and  picturesque  cottages  to  be  seen,  some 
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of  them  small,  with  little  gardens  filled  with  rock-work,  piled  together  in  a 
most  grotesque  manner,  yes,  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  considering  that 
the  whole  garden  was  often  not  thirty  feet  square.  Arbors  were  often 
noticed,  and  vines  and  fruit  trees  were  trained  to  the  walls. 

We  saw  many  places  where  the  grape  was  cultivated  ;  they  were  planted 
in  rows,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  trained  to  slender  sticks  about 
four  feet  in  height.  Grapes  were  quite  plenty  in  Paris,  but  I  saw  only  one 
variety, — a  light-colored  and  sweet  grape,  much  resembling  the  Golden  Chas- 
selas,  and  cost  about  one  franc  a  pound.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
preserved  fruits  were  seen  in  a  shop  in  the  Eue  St.  Honore  ;  the  apricots 
especially  beautiful. 

The  grape  vines  are  not  always  treated  as  above,  for  at  Clermont  I  saw 
one  clambering  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner, — that  would  equal  any  of  our 
own, — over  an  apple  and  an  elm  tree,  entirely  innocent  of  the  pruning-knife. 

Pear  trees  were  very  numerous  about  Paris,  and  with  apple-trees  were 
often  noticed  in  the  route  to  Calais  ;  some  cherries,  plums,  and  apricots, 
were  seen  near  Versailles. 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  pleased  than  with  the  little  gardens 
of  the  old  soldiers,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Though  not  more  than 
twelve  by  twenty  feet,  yet  each  one  was  enclosed  by  a  low  fence,  had  an 
arbor  at  one  end,  overrun  by  a  grape  vine,  or  some  creeper,  and  in  it  was  a 
seat  with  a  small  table,  where  the  old  veterans  "  made  themselves  comfort- 
able." In  the  centre  of  most  of  the  gardens  was  planted  an  apricot,  cherry, 
or  pear-tree,  and  in  many  of  them  a  variety  of  roses  or  other  plants,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  &c.  ;  some  were  very  neatly  kept,  with  narrow  walks, 
edged  with  box,  and  were  quite  charming  in  appearance. 

In  London,  pears  were  plenty,  and  apples  also  ;  in  the  shops,  Duchesse 
and  Vicars  were  most  common,  and  were  selling  at  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  four  shillings  a  dozen — very  fair  specimens  as  to  size  and  quality  ; 
large  and  smooth  St.  Germains  were  of  the  same  price  ;  in  the  streets  less 
was  asked,  though  they  were  smaller  in  size.  The  Vicars  were  raised  in 
England, — many  of  them, — though  the  Duchesse  and  St.  Germains  came 
from  France  ;  the  Vicars  were  much  better  in  quality  than  any  which  I 
ever  ate  raised  here  ;  in  fact  I  never  ate  so  good  raised  in  America  ;  I  have 
tasted  better  and  larger  Duchesses  here,  especially  some  raised  by  F.  L.  0., 
of  Statcn  Island. 

At  Windsor,  I  bought  some  Beurre  Ranz,  a  variety  which  I  never  knew 
to  do  well  here,  but  which  was  raised  in  that  vicinity.  I  brought  home  one 
very  large  and  fine  specimen,  which  was  juicy,  melting,  and  of  very  good, 
though  not  very  high  flavor. 

Many  orchards  of  pear-trees  were  seen  i  n  England,  especially  about 
London  ;  they  were  planted  near  together,  and  were  trimmed  up  high,  per- 
haps to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  underneath. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  an  Englishman  that  anything  superior  can  be 
found  out  of  England.  ''There  are  no  apples  in  America  equal  to  our 
apples,"  said  a  cockney  on  board  ship,"  "  and  as  for  strawberries,  why," — 
turning  up  the  nose  most  contemptuously — "  you  don't  pretend  that  you 
have  any  strawberries  in  America  that  are  as  good  or  as  abundant  as  ours." 
Though  he  heard  of  something  which  was  done  every  summer  in  the  straw- 
berry business  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  I  don't  suppose  it  had  much 
effect  upon  him.  The  very  embodiment  of  selfishness,  sometimes,  is  an 
Eno;lishman.     But  I  refrain. 
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AGALMYLA  STAMINEA.— (Long-stamened  Agalmyla.) 

The  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter, 
for   a   beautiful    new    Gesnerwort,    named   Agalmyla  staminea   (Fig.  A), 


obtained  rom  Java,  through~thelr  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  The  plant 
exhibited  was  the  first  that  had  bloomed  in  this  country  ;  it  was  a  stout, 
, herbaceous,  creeping-stemmed  plant,  with  large  elliptic  leaves,  from  the 
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axil  of  which  was  produced  a  dense  cluster  of  rich  velvety  crimson  flowers, 
like  those  of  some  iEschyuanthus.  Though  beautiful,  even  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  shown,  it,  however,  conveyed  no  sufficient  idea  of  what  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  when  better  grown  ;  for,  in  a  dried  specimen 
from  Java,  which  was  also  exhibited  along  with  it,  instead  of  one  bunch  of 
flowers  on  a  branch,  it  had  seven,  clothing  the  shoot  for  about  two  feet  with 
its  gay  blossoms.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  it  will  no  doubt  become 
one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants  of  our  stoves.  With  it  was  a  branch  of 
Medmilla  speciosa,  bearing  a  fine  cluster  of  purplish  red  fruit,  of  which  the 
accompanying  wood  cut  will  give  some  idea,  and  which  are  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  its  semi-transparent  pink  flowers  of 
summer.  This  is  also  a  Java  plant,  whose  broad 
concave  fleshy  leaves,  large  bunches  of  flowers 
in  summer,  and  fruit  in  autumn,  deservedly  place 
it  among  stove  plants  of  first  rate  character. — 
Horticultural  Society''s  Journal. 

[A  colored  portj.'ait  of  the  Agalmyla  staminea 
is  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  "  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden."  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
agalma,  an  ornament,  and  hule^  a  forest,  for  it  is 
a  beautiful  decoration  of  its  native  woods.  It. 
requires  a  moist,  warm  stove,  with  liberal  water- 
ing and  syringing  during  its  period  of  growth. 
When  at  rest  it  must  be  kept  nearly  dry.  A 
soil  of  two  parts  turfy  peat,  one  part  loam,  and 
one  part  sand,  with  good  drainage,  suits  it.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

3IediniUa.  speciosa  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," t.  4321.  As  its  name  (showy)  implies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus.  It  produces  a  fine  panicle  of  delicate  rose-colored  flowers, 
drooping  gracefully  from  among  rich  green  and  ample  foliage.] 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

BY    AN    ORIGINAL   MEMBER. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1848,  the  convention  of  pomologists  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Ten  years  having  since  elapsed,  during 
which  time  important  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  Society,  a  brief 
retrospect  of  its  past  labors,  and  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  its  future 
course,  may  not  be  mistimed. 

Being  from  its  inception  deeply  interested  in  the  Society,  I  have  been 
present  at  nearly  all  its  meetings,  and  observed  with  attention  the  opera- 
tion of  the  method  of  procedure  which  has  been  usually  adhered  to,  with 
success.  In  the  course  of  debate  it  occasionally  happened  that  time  was 
consumed  upon  matters  of  little  moment ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  upon 
f  no  other  plan  could  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been  better  directed,  or 
Imore  efficacious  in  extricating  the  science  of  pomology  from  the  disorder  and 
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confusion  in  which  it  was  involved.  Whether  for  the  future  that  plan  can  be 
improved  upon  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  present  for  consideration. 

Daring  the  past  ten  years  the  Society  has  accomplished  much — perhaps 
more  than  any  but  its  most  sanguine  members  anticipated.  It  has  cata- 
logued nearly  1000  varieties  of  fruit,  which  are  classified  in  the  following 
manner. 

Fruits  recommended  for  general  cultivation  : 

Apples,  36.  Pears,  41.  Peaches,  15, 

Apricots,  3.  Plums,  14.  Cherries,  14. 

Foreign  grapes.  Currants,  5.  Raspberries,  *I 
Gooseberries. 

Pears  for  cultivation  on  quince  stock,  25. 

Recommended  as  promising  well : 

Apples,  12.  Pears,  41.  Peaches,  5.  Plums,  11. 

Cherries,  9.  Native  grapes,  4.    Currants,  8. 

Raspberries,  4.        Strawberries,  6. 

For  special  localities,  &c.  : 
16  varieties  of  various  fruits. 


Nectarines,  3. 
Native  grapes. 
Blackberries,  2. 


Apples,  126. 
Cherries,  32. 


Rejected. 
Pears,  351.  Apricots,  5.  Plums,  31. 

Grapes,  2.  Raspberries,  3.        Strawberries,  75. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  fruit-growing  community,  and  the  amount 
of  time,  labor,  and  expense  saved  by  this  classification,  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  in  my  own  opinion  the  Society  would  have  deserved  well  of  its 
country,  had  it  accomplished  nothing  beyond  the  condemnation  of  the  625 
varieties  contained  in  its  list  of  rejected  fruits.  But  it  has  done  more  :  a 
vast  number  of  synonyms  and  errors  in  nomenclature  have  been  exposed 
and  corrected  ;  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  culture,  pruning, 
and  training  of  the  tree,  and  the  preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit,  has 
been  elicited  ;  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  State  reports,  a  mass  of  matter 
has  been  collected,  of  interest  to  every  pomologist. 

We  have  seen  what  has  been  already  done,  let  us  now  look  forward  to 
the  future. 

That  the  system  heretofore  pursued,  of  recommending  fruits  for  general 
cultivation,  has  limits  to  its  successful  operation,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  varieties  are  equally  adapted  to  every  part  of  our 
extensive  territory.  Members  have  at  difl'erent  times  spoken  of  the  disad- 
vantages attending  this  practice  ;  and  at  the  last  session  a  protest  from 
southern  Ohio  was  recorded  against  nine  apples  now  upon  the  general  list, 
as  unsuited  to  that  region.  As  that  list  is  enlarged,  the  objections  will  of 
course  become  more  frequent  and  forcible,  for  but  a  limited  number  of 
varieties  are  thoroughly  tested  in  every  State.  These  being  exhausted, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  why  imperfectly  known  sorts  will  fail  to  obtain  a 
place  on  the  list.  It  would  indeed  be  improper  and  unjust  that  they  should 
be  placed  there. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  make  a  change  in  our  system,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  resolution 
,  offered  at  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  chairman  of  the  general  fruit 
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committee.  Other  members  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  alterations  in 
the  general  list,  which  was  very  properl}'-  received  with  disfavor.  Mr. 
Walker's  motion  I  considered  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  regretted 
that  it  met  with  so  little  approbation.  My  own  views  are,  in  the  main, 
consonant  with  his,  and  I  will  suggest  a  mode  of  procedure  which  I  con- 
ceive would  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Our  general  list  is  already  sufficiently  large  for  all  practical  purposes; 
let  it  stand  as  it  is  :  we  may  occasionally  add  a  variety  with  advantage, 
but  it  should  be  done  with  caution.  Let  the  chairman  for  each  State  be 
empowered  to  appoint  the  remainder  of  his  committee  of  seven,  and  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing,  conjointly  with  them,  lists  of  varieties 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  State.  When,  as  in  some  States, 
there  exist  well-defined,  natural  divisions,  possessing  some  peculiarity  of 
soil  or  climate,  special  lists  should  be  prepared  for  such  localitj^  and  in 
case  any  variety  now  upon  the  general  list  is  found  unsuited  to  a  particular 
locality,  it  should  be  reported  as  being  so. 

These  lists,  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  general  chairman,  should 
be  pi'esented  by  him  at  each  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  and 
no  important  objection  being  made,  be  promulgated  under  its  recommend- 
ation. The  general  chairman  should  also  issue  circulars  (as  has  sometimes 
been  done)  to  each  State  chairman,  designating  certain  points  upon  which 
information  may  be  desirable,  and  directing  the  attention  of  his  committee 
particularly  to  those  points.  In  this  manner  we  should,  I  think,  improve 
upon  the  present  voluminous  system  of  State  reports,  which,  however  valu- 
able, are  too  liable  to  become  in  some  particulars  repetitions  of  each  other. 

The  committees  on  native  and  foreign  fruits  and  synonyms,  should  all  be 
required  to  report  at  each  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  It 
appears  to  me  too,  that  in  a  society  numbering  more  than  160  members, 
many  of  whom  are  pomologists  of  experience,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
number,  who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  those  committees  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  Society,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  appointing  07ie  member 
upon  the  whole  three,  and  three  others  upon  ttco  each,  as  is  at  present  the 
case. 

With  respect  to  our  lists  of  "  rejected  fruits,"  and  those  which  "  promise 
well,"  I  have  no  alteration  to  suggest  in  our  present  course.  Let  additions 
be  made  to  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  former  list,  I  for  one  should  be 
glad  to  see  increased,  and  the  latter  would  be  prevented  from  attaining  an 
undue  magnitude,  by  the  draft  made  from  it  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  committees. 

The  Tew  varieties  which  are  recommended  "  for  particular  locations," 
would  doubtless  soon  be  incorporated  in  one  or  another  State  list,  and  that 
rather  unsatisfactory  division  be  allowed  to  disappear  from  the  catalogue. 

I  think  that  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  embracing  every  variety 
under  cultivation  in  the  country,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  an  Impor- 
tant measure,  and  should  be  at  once  commenced  ;  but  would  of  course 
require  a  long  time  to  bring  it  to  any  approximate  degree  of  perfection.  It 
should  contain  not  only  the  correct  standard  name  of  each  sort,  but  an  accu- 
rate list  of  its  synonyms,  and  would  naturally  become  the  standard  of  no- 
menclature on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  demand  for  it  from  non- 
members  would  doubtless  amply  repay  all  expenses  attending  its  publica 
tion. 


I  offer  these  sug'g-estions  in  the  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  of  pomologi- 
cal  progress,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  and  freely  discussed,  ad 
interim.  If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  next  session,  I 
intend  to  bring  the  subject  more  formally  before  the  Society;  should  I  not, 
I  trust  that  some  more  worthy  member  will  carry  out  ray  intentions. 

Respectfully,  Jno.  B.  Eaton. 


->»—»-«>-— Mj- 


THE  WINTER  OF  1858-9,  ON  EVERGREENS. 

BY    H.    W.    SARGENT,    WODENETHE,    FISHKILL   LANDING,    NEW    YORK, 

The  public  have  been  so  recently  informed  (at  least  that  portion  of  them 
who  may  have  seen  the  new  edition  of  "  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening") 
respecting  the  comparative  hardihood  of  evergreens,  that  but  little  remains 
to  add  to  the  tabular  view  in  the  supplement  to  that  book. 

The  further  experience  of  two  months  since  this  work  was  published, — 
two  months,  which  generally  are  the  most  trying  upon  half-hardy  plants, — 
has  enabled  me  to  add  one  or  two  facts  which  may  be  interesting  to  the 
planters  of  new  conifers. 

While  the  general  list  of  the  newer  things  has  gone  through  the  winter 
with  its  usual  average  success,  there  are  some  varieties  heretofore  untried, 
which  have  more  than  realized  the  best  anticipations. 

Both  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  Thuja  gigantea,  have  at  least,  this  their 
first  winter,  done  wonderfully  well,  as  with  a  slight  cedar  protection  they 
have  both  preserved  their  color  and  character  most  charmingly,  looking 
quite  as  green,  and  feeling  as  soft  and  pliable,  as  the  same  plants  wintered 
in  a  greenhouse. 

Although  the  experience  of  one  or  two  more  seasons  is  required  to  pro- 
nounce unqualifiedly  about  their  entire  hardihood,  yet,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  trees  passed  through  a  temperature  of  -j^g-  upon  this  place 
for  two  days,  sufScient  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  well  established 
and  comparatively  hardy  plants,  and  even  to  destroy  peach  buds,  during 
which  excessive  cold  and  ever  since  they  have  never  faltered  or  changed 
color,  I  feel  we  have  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  their  complete  success. 

Thuiopsis  JBorealis — without  any  protection,  came  through  equally  well  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  third  winter  it  has  been  out,  with  me,  I  consider  this  tree 
a  fixed  fact. 

Abies  Whitmanniana — or  A.  Obovata,  out  for  its  first  winter,  is  equally 
successful  and  hardy. 

Gephalotaxus  Adpressa — also  out  for  the  first  time,  is  entirely  hardy,  while 
its  older  relatives — Cephalotaxus  Fortuni,  male  and  female, — have  proved 
themselves  beyond  question  most  reliable  ;  especially  the  male  plant. 

Abies  Douglasii — established  plants,  entirely  exposed  and  perfectly  un- 
touched. 

Gryptomeria  Japonica — of  different  sizes  and  ages,  and  in  different  posi- 
tions. Some  protected  by  cedar  branches  ;  others  entirely  exposed,  but 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  a  wood,  have  had  equal  good  luck,  and  are 
equally  green  and  perfect. 

Cunninghamia  Sinensis — in  a  wood  and  slightly  protected,  is  not  in  the 
lleast  browned. 


Oupressus  Funehris — with  every  advantage  of  shade  and  protection,  is 
destroyed,  and  I  shall  make  no  further  attempt  with  it,  having*  tried  many 
unsuccessful  experiments  for  several  years.     (In  Phila.  uninjured. — Ed.) 

Pinus  Palustris  has  stood,  perfectly  well  protected  ;  but  the  specimen 
tried  was  a  small  plant,  and  was  a  good  deal  under  the  snow,  so  that  I 
am  not  willing  to  pronounce  upon  it  until  after  further  experience. 

Podocarpus  Andina,  Magnolia  Galissoniere,  (evergreen),  and  the  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  have  all  lost  or  will  lose  their  foliage,  but  the  wood  and  buds 
seem  sound  and  good. 

If,  however,  we  can  be  assured  of  the  success  of  that  most  exquisite  of 
trees,  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana,  and  also  of  the  new  Thuja  gigantea,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  one  winter. 

Washingtotiia  giga-ntea  has  stood  perfectly  well  in  a  wood,  but  browned 
on  the  open  lawn.  In  connection  with  this  tree,  I  wish  to  remark,  that 
Meeliari's  Gardeners'  Monthly  finds  fault  with  my  placing  it  by  itself  as  a 
separate  genus,  instead  of  adopting,  I  suppose,  the  English  name  Welling- 
tonia^  which  I  have  given  as  its  synonym.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  describe 
a  plant  otherwise  than  by  the  name  recognized  as  national  by  all  the  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen  in  the  countr5^ 

Nobody  knows  this  tree  as  WeUi7igtonia,  or  calls  it  by  this  name.  My 
impression  is  that  there  has  always  been  a  discussion  between  the  English 
and  American  discoverers,  as  to  who  found  it  first ;  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  sufficient  question  about  it  to  justify  the  pertinacity  with  which  Ameri- 
can botanists  persist  in  calling  it  Washingtonia  ;  and  as  the  tree,  whether 
Washingtonia  or  Wellingtonia,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  genus,  I  do  not 
know  how  my  classification  can  be  avoided  until  we  consent  to  call  it  Wel- 
lingtonia ;  which,  I  presume,  will  never  be. 

The  Gardeners'  Monthly  likewise  finds  fault  with  my  classing  Mr.  Nut- 
talFs  Thuja  gigantea  as  Libocedrus  decurrens,  and  Craigiana,  contending 
that  Nuttall's  Thu.  gigantea  is  really  figured  hj  him  in  Michaux  as  Thuja 
Menziesii,  and  partly  Thu.  Plicata  ;  now  in  the  Traite  General  des  Coniferes, 
by  Carriere,  published  in  1855,  and  in  Gordon's  Pinetum,  published  in  1858, 
both  the  most  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  latest  authorities  on  Conifers, 
I  find  but  one  real  Thuja  gigantea,  which  is  Nuttall's,  and  synonymous  with 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  and  L.  Craigiana, — that  is  to  say,  the  Arbor  Vitce, 
called  by  Mr.  Nuttall  gigantic,  is  the  same  tree  called  by  Dr.  Torrey 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  by  Jeffrey  Thuja  Craigiana,  byLawson  Thuja  glauca, 
by  Rafinesque  Abies  microphylla.  While  the  Thuja  Menziesii,  which  the 
Gardeners'  Monthly  maintains  is  the  true  Thuja  gigantea  of  Nuttall,  is 
synonymous  with  Thuja  Plicata  of  La;mbert,  Thuja  Lobbii  of  the  Hort.,  as 
well  as  Thuja  Lobbiana,  and  lastly,  a  Thuja  gigantea  of  Hooker, — but  both 
these  authors  distinctly  remark,  not  of  Nuttall.  Now  I  cannot  believe  two 
such  high  authorities  (the  authorities  both  in  England  and  FranceJ 
could  be  so  egregiously  in  error  as  to  represent  Mr.  Nuttall's  Gigantic 
Arbor  Vitse  as  the  only  and  true  gigantea,  when  he  represents  it  himself  as 
the  same  as  Thuja  Menziesii  and  Plicata,  which  they  distinctly  dcnj'. 

I  am  more  disposed  to  believe  that  subsequent  acquaintance  and  better 
knowledge  of  these  different  varieties  have  induced  these  gentlemen  to 
classify  them  as  they  have  ;  and  although  the  diflFerence  between  the  two 
genera  of  Thuja  and  Libocedrus  may  be  and  is  sufficiently  distinct  when 
all  their  characteristics  are  developed  ;  yet,  when  the  plants  are  young,  the 


resemblance  between  them  is  so  strong  (for  they  are  nearly  allied)  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Torrey  classed  as  a  Libocedrus  what  Mr. 
Nuttall  called  a  Thuja,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Funebral  cj^press  was  by 
many  arboricul^'urists  classed  as  a  Juniper  on  its  first  appearance  ;  beside 
which,  when  we  recollect  the  Thuja  Menziesii  only  grows  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  while  the  Thuja  gigantea  grows  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  it  would 
seem  a  misnomer  to  call  the  first  Gigantic  instead  of  the  latter,  which  is 
more  than  three  times  its  size. 


CINERARIAS. 

BY  DANIEL  BARKER,  WEST  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

List  of  new  Cinerarias  raised  and  flowered  in  America,  many  of  them 
surpassing  any  hitherto  imported  from  Europe  :  they  are  selected  from 
upwards  of  500  seedlings,  and  form  not  only  a  most  beautiful,  but  a  distinct 
and  unique  collection  ;  they  are  all  of  excellent  form  and  substance,  some 
of  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  entire  collection  is  now,  March  12th,  in  most  luxuriant  health  and 
flower.  One  specimen  measured  this  day,  gave  the  following  dimensions  : 
circumference,  nine  feet — from  the  pot  to  summit  of  flowers  ;  21  inches  across 
the  foliage  ;  one  leaf  10^  inches. 

No.  1.  A  very  bright  rosy  purple,  with  a  pure  white  ring  round  a  very 
dark  disc  ;  a  great  improvement  on  Magnum  Bonum  ;  fine  form  and  excel- 
lent habit  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  ever  raised. 

No.  2.  A  soft  rich  violet  plum,  with  a  small  white  circle  round  a  dark 
disc  ;  fine  form  and  habit ;  dwarf  and  very  compact. 

No.  3.  Lavender  blue  ;  very  large  flower  petals,  wide  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  habit,  dwarf  and  compact. 

No.  4.  Purple  crimson,  of  fine  form  and  excellent  habit ;  very  dwarf. 
Extra. 

No.  5.  Deep  blue,  of  fine  form,  and  habit  of  plant  unsurpassed. 

No.  6.  White  ground,  with  a  violet  purple  disc  ;  slightly  and  delicately 
tipped  with  soft  lavender  blue  ;  habit  of  plant  extra  fine  ;  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  variety. 

No.  7.  White,  with  a  fine  rosy  crimson  edging  ;  .habit  and  form  of  flower 
extra  fine  and.  effective  ;  a  great  improvement  on  Optima. 

No.  8.  White  ground,  beautifully  tipped  with  a  delicate  violet  blue  ;  habit 
dwarf,  and  fine;  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class. 

No.  9.  A  most  attractive  and  beautiful  variety  ;  a  bright  amaranth,  with 
a  small  ring  of  pure  white  round  a  dark  disc  ;  habit  of  plant  dwarf,  and  a 
very  profuse  flowerer. 

No.  10.  White,  with  a  deep  ring  of  light  blue  ;  fine  form  and  extra  fine 
habit  ;  a  very  fine  variety. 

No.  11.  White,  beautifully  tipped  with  a  delicate  violet  blue  ;  habit  very 
dwarf  and  compact. 

No.  12.  Pure  white  ground,  distinctly  tipped  with  bright  rosy  amaranth  ; 
fine  form  and  excellent  habit. 

No.  13.  Pure  white,  heavily  and  evenly  tipped  with  lavender  ;  a  fine 
flower  of  great  substance ;  a  noble  variety. 


SYRINGE  AND  SUCTION  PIPE. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  watering-pot  in  the  last  number,  we  copy  an 
English  invention  on  the  plan  of  a  syring-e  and  suction  pipe,  with  a  conven- 
ient spout  to  use  in  the  greenhouse,   by  which  the   water  is  discharged 


without  splashing,  in  a  continuous  stream.  Various  descriptions  of  spouts 
may  be  employed  for  the  upper  or  under  parts  of  leaves.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  watering-pot. 


GRAPE    CULTURE 


BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  February  number,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Buffalo,  has  an  arti- 
cle on  "Facts  in  Grape  Culture,"  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

"My  practice  is,  to  ventilate  freely  throughout  the  season  (except,  of 
course,  when  the  outside  temperature  is  too  low);  and  in  this  respect  I  differ 
from  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  implicitly  follow  Chorlton's  directions 
(which  doubtless  answer  perfectly  well  for  his  latitude),  and  keep  their 
grapes  upon  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  vines  grow  late,  fail-  to  mature  their  wood  perfectly, 
and  are  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  are  oc- 
casionally subjected.  Indeed,  in  some  houses  the  vines  have  been  killed  to 
ground.    My  vines  ripen  their  wood  early,  and  are  apparently  not  injured 


by  the  cold  in  the  slightest  degree,  although  my  vinery  is  not  one  of  the 
warmest,  being  far  from-  air-tight," 

Now,  without  any  disrespect  towards  the  above-named  gentleman,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion  as  the  believing 
that  I  ever  advocated  "  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season." 
If  he  will  examine  my  routine  of  practice  more  closely,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able he  will  find  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  his  present  understanding  of 
the  subject,  for  no  person  admits  air  more  freely  than  myself  ;  but  I  do  most 
positively  protest  against  introducing  every  meteorological  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  an  under-current,  and  for  reasons  the  knowledge 
of  which  has  been  gained  by  practical  experience,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  scientific  observance,  which  will,  howevei",  bear  me  out.  Mr.  Eaton  ad- 
mits an  exception  in  his  own  mode,  "  when  the  outside  temperature  is  too 
low,"  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  very  often  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  He  may  difler  from  some  of  his  neighbors  for  aught  I  know,  but  I 
am  somewhat  sure  that  some  of  them  are  not  far  below  his  excellence,  who 
have  implicitly  followed  "  Chorlton's  directions  ;"  for  those  directions  are 
founded  upon  the  requirements  of  the  constitutional  habits  of  the  Exotic 
grape  vine,  and  are  moreover  established  general  principles,  suited,  with 
very  slight  modification,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of 
testimony  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  if  wanted,  to  prove  such  asser- 
tion ;  and  examples,  to  show  that  what  he  gives  us  to  understand  is  the 
right  method  was  certainly  wrong-,  and  which  have  been  a  grand  success 
when  those  "  directions"  were  forced  upon  the  operator,  and  carried  out ; 
yes,  where  canes  of  last  summer  averaging  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  have  been  perfectly  ripened, — not 
simply  brown  in  the  bark,  but  thoroughly  indurated.  If  Mr.  Eaton  had 
stated  details  instead  of  assertion,  we  might  have  gained  some  knowledge  ; 
as  it  is,  we  are  not  apprised  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  position  as  to 
shelter,  whether  or  not  he  used  any  covering  for  the  last  three  winters,  what 
is  the  relative  vigor  of  his  vines  compared  with  his  neighbors,  and  if  theirs 
are  or  are  not  in  a  healthy  state  as  to  roots,  &c.  :  all  these  explanations 
would  be  of  much  importance  at  the  present  time,  and  would  tend  to  give 
the  uninitiated  some  useful  information. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  allow  me  to  state  a  physiological  fact.  All 
plants  have,  as  it  were,  two  stages  of  vital  action  during  the  revolution  of 
the  four  seasons,  viz.  Development,  and  Concentration.  The  first  is  simply 
an  expansion  of  the  previous  year's  fulfilment  of  the  latter  ;  while  the 
present  in  its  turn  does  the  quota  of  duty  for  the  future.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  subject  be  indigenous  to  the  hottest  tropical  valley,  or  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  cooler  latitudes,  the  circumstances  are  comparatively 
the  same,  and  exist  in  a  more  or  less  varied  degree  of  intensity  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  organized  structure.  When  these  two  stages  of 
periodical  growth  are  permitted  to  progress  unmolested  by  any  injurious 
interference  until  the  turn  point  for  another  commencement,  it  is  obvious  to 
reason  that  nature's  intentions  are  accomplished  ;  and  so  long  as  the  circum- 
stances are  maintained,  the  same  result  will  follow  to  the  end  of  matured 
lifetime,  and  so  on,  from  generation  to  generation.  To  insure  this  deside- 
ratum, I  have  advised,  and  am  continually  advising,  to  beware  of  bottom 
drafts  and  under-currents  of  cold  air,  in  graperies  and  plant-houses,  and 
also  recommending  shelter  around  orchards  and  vegetable  plots,  in  order 


to  avoid  these  destructive  companions  of  our  daily  toil.  The  geographical 
formation  of  our  northei'n  continent  renders  us  liable  to  all  kinds  of  sudden 
diiferences  in  the  atmosphere  :  no  sooner  is  a  current  started  in  one  direc- 
tion, than  we  are  expecting  it  to  change  to  the  opposite  point, — hot,  dry, 
moist,  cold,  and  all  in  the  condition  of  surface  drafts,  unless  intercepted  by 
lofty  trees,  or  other  protection.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  a  frequent  stag- 
nation of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  tendency  to  those  circumstances  by 
which  fungoid  vegetation  can  luxuriate.  Hence  our  mildew  on  the  goose- 
berry, grape,  pear,  pea,  and  hosts  of  other  plants,  familiar  to  all  observers, 
the  accompanying  checks  against  the  healthy  progress  of  many  plants,  and 
our  common  expression,  Slight. 

Nature  generally  disposes  her  organized  beings  in  suitable  regions  ac- 
cording to  structure,  but  man  often  desii*es,  in  his  peregrinations,  to  have 
his  old  associates  ;  also  the  luxuries  which  other  climes  afford,  and  all  these 
centered  in  one  spot  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  alter  what  the  Great 
Designer  has  formed,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  coincide  with  what  is, 
and  adapt  his  action  to  natui-e's  demands,  or  expect  to  be  defeated  in  his 
wishes.  In  our  particular  case  the  vitis  mnifera  is  so  constituted  as  to  I'e- 
quire  a  long,  steady,  and  warm  temperature  to  produce  maturity,  and  all 
Mr.  Eaton  or  any  other  cultivator  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  will  have  it. 
Let  us  have  all  the  details  of  practice, — how,  and  by  what  temperature,  what 
is  the  growth  of  the  vines,  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  and  all  other  explana- 
tions, by  which  he  obtained  his  well-ripened  wood,  and  made  the  vines  more 
than  usually  hard}'',  without  reference  to  any  man's  advice  or  method  ;  and 
we  shall,  perhaps,  receive  a  useful  hint,  and  another  evidence  of  what  is 
required  to  arrive  at  the  best  success. 


BUDDING   AND    GRAFTING. 

jHE  modes  of  multiplying  improved  varieties  of  fruits  so  as  to 
retain  the  same  qualities  as  exist  in  the  parent  tree,  are  various. 
Those  most  usually  resorted  to  are  increasing  by  eyes  or  buds 
from  cuttings,  layering,  budding,  or  grafting.  Unless  we  pos- 
sess this  power,  so  that  we  can  apply  it  readily  and  with  cer- 
^y-  tainty,  our  means  of  procuring  improved  fruit  will  be  very 
much  circumscribed. 

The  usual  method  of  increasing  plants  provided  by  nature,  is  by  seeds. 
Seeds  increase  species  without  error.  The  peculiarities  of  varieties  can 
rarely  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  the  necessity,  to  secure 
the  increase  of  a  variety  with  all  its  qualities  unaltered,  that  a  portion  from 
the  original  tree  or  plant  should  be  taken,  and  converted  into  a  new  plant. 
In  the  structure  of  plants  there  is  a  wonderful  provision  made  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  specific  qualities,  and  also  for  the  increase  and  extension 
of  their  varieties.  In  animals  this  is  not  practicable,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  The  system  of  plants  is  otherwise  ; 
a  plant  is  really  an  animated  body,  composed  of  infinite  multitudes  of  sys- 
tems of  life,  having  the  principles  of  vitality  and  reproduction  diffused  over 
every  part,  all  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  but  each  having  an  independent 
I  existence. 


BUDDING   AND   GRAFTING. 


When,  therefore,  any  number  of  these  systems  of  life  are  removed,  those 
that  remain,  as  well  as  those  which  are  separated,  will,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, continue  to  perform  their  natural  functions  as  if  no  union  had 
ever  existed.  These-  systems  of  life  are  buds,  each  having  the  power  of 
sending'  forth  descending  fibres  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  ascending  in 
the  form  of  the  stem.  They  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant ;  and 
it  is  only  by  them  and  the  various  forms  which  they  assume,  that  the 
increase  or  propagation  of  plants  is  effected. 

The  bud  is  the  embryo  tree.  As  secondary  buds  develop,  their  descend- 
ing roots  combine  and  form  the  woody  vessels  of  the  stem,  which  descend 
in  successive  layers  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  thus  promote  their 
extension.  Roots  are  the  elongation  of  the  stock.  Experiments  with  the 
willow  have  shown  that  a  part  of  the  top  at  difierent  periods  may  be  covered 
in  the  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  roots  are  exposed,  and 
that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  tree  may  thus  be  reversed,  the  top  becoming 
roots  and  the  roots  top.  The  stems  ascending  give  rise  to  new  buds,  thus 
producing  a  succession  of  independent  systems  of  life  combined  together 
as  a  whole.  These  buds  are  all  exactly  alike,  have  the  same  constitution, 
the  same  organic  structure,  and  the  individuals  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing are  consequently  identically  the  same,  allowance  being  made  for 
any  accidental  injuries  or  alterations. 

The  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  nourished  by  the  ascending  sap 
through  the  roots  of  the  bud  ;  and  as  buds  and  leaves  multiply  and  increase, 
their  constant  office  is,  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  extremities  of  the  tree,  and 
in  this  manner  supplying  the  necessary  food  for  the  new-growing  wood, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  buds  are  shooting  down  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  in  search  of  additional  food  for  the  supply  of  this  new 
growth.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  limb  produced  by  the  graft  or 
bud,  is  in  itself  a  distinction  incorporated  with  another,  and  deriving  there- 
from its  sustenance.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  plants  that  propagation  entirely  depends.  Take  a  cutting  of  a  vine  con- 
sisting only  of  the  space  which  lies  between  two  buds,  and  no  art  will 
succeed  in  making  it  become  a  new  plant.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  those  plants  which  possess  the  power  of  emitting  latent  buds. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  bud  without  any^portion  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  and  it  will  throw  out  root  and  stem,  and  become  a  new  and  distinct 
plant.     The  ordinary  way  of  propagating  trees  is  by  budding  and  grafting. 

The  end  attained  by  these  methods  of  propagation  is,  to  multiply  and 
increase  varieties  of  fruit  trees  endowed  with  particular  qualities,  and 
which  cannot  with  certainty  be  transferred  to  their  offspring  by  seed,  and 
which  would  be  multiplied  too  slowly  or  ineffectually  by  any  other  mode  of 
propagation  ;  and  also  of  rendering  such  trees  as  are  somewhat  tender, 
more  hardy. 

Budding  and  gra,fting  are  operations  equally  dependent  for  their  success 
upon  the  property  that  buds  possess  of  shooting  roots  downwards  and 
stems  upwards,  and  the  theory  of  these  processes  is  based  on  the  power 
of  union  between  the  young  tissue  of  the  growing  wood.  When  the  parts 
are  carefully  placed  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the  stock  passes  into 
and  sustains  life  in  the  scion.  The  roots  of  trees  quite  unlike  will  sustain 
the  life  of  each  other.  An  apple  grafted  into  the  root  of  the  willow  will 
sustain  life  until  roots  shoot  from  the  scion.     The  pear  and  apple,  the  peach 
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BUDDIJfG   AND   GRAFTING. 

and  plum,  are  like  examples  of  this.  The  buds,  whether  single  or  in  scions, 
excited  by  the  supply  of  sap  from  the  stock,  and  the  warmth  of  the  season, 
begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  roots  or  woody  matter  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock,  which  contact  unites  the  graft  or  bud  firmly 
with  the  stock,  and  the  stem  commences  making  its  upward  growth.  The 
success  of  this  operation  depends  upon  the  necessity  that  an  adhesion 
should  take  place  between  the  scion  or  bud  and  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  bud  shall  have  fixed  themselves  upon  the  wood  of 
the  stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to  subsequent  separation. 

This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  cohesion  in  bodies  or  parts  that  are  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other.  We  often  see  this  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  trees,  and 
fruits  becoming  united  or  double  "vvhen  in  close  connection  with  each  other. 
Budding  and  grafting  is  therefore,  like  layers,  cuttings,  and  suckers,  the 
dividing  of  the  original  tree  into  parts.  Even  when  the  operation  is  the 
most  successful,  no  intimate  union  takes  place  between  the  bud  ai>d  the 
stock.  They  grow  firmly  together,  but  do  not  incorporate.  Yoxi  may  insert 
several  buds  of  different  varieties  of  fruits  upon  a  stock,  one  above  the 
other,  and  each  will  produce  its  distinct  variety,  while  the  stock  will  remain 
unchanged,  and  produce  its  original  fruit,  both  above  and  below  the  inserted 
scion.  Or  insert  portions  of  bark  of  different  trees,  and  the  wood  under- 
neath will  be  that  of  the  tree  from  which  the  portion  of  bark  is  taken, 
while  above  and  below  the  original  wood  will  remain  the  same. 

The  range  of  grafting  and  budding  is  confined  within  certain  limits.  It 
is  only  those  trees  that  are  allied  to  each  other,  upon  which  these  operation 
can  be  successfully  performed  ;  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  that  a 
favorable  result  may  with  any  certainty  be  looked  for.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  seed,  cone,  nut,  and  mast-bearing  wood,  should  be  worked  upon  each 
other.  That  the  stock  in  some  cases  and  to  some  extent  affects  the  graft, 
and  that  the  graft  also  affects  the  stock,  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  this  way 
we  may,  I  think,  account  in  some  measure  for  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
some  varieties  of  fruits  upon  different  trees,  and  also  why  some  trees  of 
the  same  variety  are  more  tender  than  others. 

It  however  remains  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  fruit  produced 
from  the  scion  will  be  the  same  as  that  from  the  parent  tree.  The  scion  or 
bud  is  possessed  with  the  power  of  drawing  or  forming  from  the  stock  that 
peculiar  kind  of  nourishment  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  the  specific 
character  of  the  ingrafted  plant  remains  xinchanged,  although  its  qualities 
may  be  partially  affected,  a  risk  which  is  always  incurred  when  propaga- 
tion is  attempted  from  seed.  The  ancients  boasted  of  vines  and  apples 
grafted  on  poplars  and  elms,  and  one  speaks  of  a  tree  which  he  had  seen 
"  grafted  and  laden  with  all  manner  of  fruits.  One  bough  bearing  nuts, 
another  berries  ;  here  hung  grapes,  there  figs  ;  in  one  part  you  might  see 
pears,  in  another  pomegranates  ;  and  to  conclude,  there  is  no  kind  of  apples 
or  other  fruit,  but  there  it  was  to  be  found."  He  adds,  "  But  this  tree  did 
not  live  long." 

"  And  in  our  own  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pretend  to  sell  jasmines 

and  honeysuckles  on  oranges  and  pomegranates."     This  is  said  to  be  ingen- 

r  iously  managed  for  a  short-lived  eifect,  by  introducing  the  stems  of  these 

Asmaller  plants  through  holes   bored  up  the  centre  of  the  stock,  their  roots 
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being  in  the  same  soil,  and  their  stems  after  a  little  growth  fill  up  these 
holes,  appearing  as  if  really  grafted. 

But  repeated  experiments  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators  of  modern 
times  have  clearly  proved  that,  although  it  may  be  possible  in  a  thousand 
trials  to  succeed  in  effecting  some  of  these  ill-assorted  unions,  yet  the  graft 
invariably  dies  after  a  few  months'  growth. 

Among  the  practical  advantages  of  grafting  and  budding  are,  the  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  of  choice  varieties  of  fruits  ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  art,  with  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  original  tree 
many  of  our  best  fruits  would  cease  to  exist — with  it,  we  have  the  power 
of  increasing:  them  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent.  J. 
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PEAES  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  past  winter  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  short  spells  of  cold,  a  remarkably  mild  one.  I  have  had  roses  in 
bloom  until  about  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and  peach  trees  have  been 
blooming  all  the  winter  ;  but  the  general  blossoming  for  fruit  is  now  at  its 
height.  Even  pear-trees  are  showing  some  straggling  flowers,  which, 
though  rather  early,  will,  I  hope,  escape  frost,  as  1  have  never  had  any 
killed. 

I  sowed  last  April  some  Purple  Kohl  Rabbi  seed,  received  from  the 
Patent  Office,  which  succeeded  well,  and  when  nicely  cooked  proved  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  cauliflower. 

The  winter  proved  very  favorable  to  cauliflowers,  and  I  had  an  abund- 
ance of  them  ;  and  the  spring  has  been  equally  so  to  Brocoli,  or  very  late 
cauliflowers,  I  rather  think,  as  I  now  have  fine  heads.  The  Purple  Cape 
Brocoli  runs  into  all  sorts  of  monstrosities,  but  has  never  headed  for  me  ; 
and  the  cabbage  lice  are  so  fond  of  it  and  the  Brussells  sprouts,  that  I  have 
to  give  up  both.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  my  soil  or  situation 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  Aphis,  for  they  follow  my  crops  of  all  the  cab- 
bage and  turnip  tribe,  all  over  my  plantation,  sometimes  a  mile  from  my 
garden.     Is  there  no  remedy  for  them  ?     I  have  failed  to  find  one  as  yet. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  pear  crop  promises  as  much  as  it  did  last  spring, 
probably  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  had  my  trees  overloaded  despite 
of  severe  thinning,  and  this  summer  I  suppose  they  feel  disposed  to  rest  a 
little  from  their  labor.  I  can  grow  neither  apples  nor  peaches  here.  By- 
the-by,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  yellows 
any  where  about  here  ?  I  have  an^abundance  of  peaches  on  another  plan- 
tation where  the  land  is  sandy.  Pears  do  remarkably  well  with  me  here, 
although  my  land  is  low,  damp,  clayey,  and  salt,  being  hardly  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  above  spring  tides,  which  come  almost  up  to  my  garden 
fence. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  against  dwarf  pears,  I  feel  bound  to 
speak  a  word  in  their  favor.  I  have  been  growing  ^^pears  since  183*1,  and 
started  with  about  equal  quantities  of  standards  (or  on  pear  roots)  and 
dwarfs  (or  on  quince),  and  i^now  have  about  as  many  left  of  the  dwarfs  as 
of  the  standards, — indeed,  I  think  rather  more.  I  have  not  found,  therefore, 
the  standard  trees  less  liable  to  blight  or  other  diseases  than  the  dwarfs. : 

^^M 


PEAKS    AND    OTHER    MATTERS    AT   THE    SOUTH. 

Both  grow  on  the  same  land,  and  were  originally  alternately  one  and  the 
other,  both  ways.  The  disease  that  has  killed  alniost  all  my  trees  has  been 
the  death  of  the  roots,  sometimes  even  before  the  tree  had  borne  one  fruit  ; 
at  others  after  the  first  good  crop, — the  top  appearing  quite  sound  and  good. 
I  have  had  comparatively  few  cases  of  fire  blight  ;  and  against  this,  trees 
branching  from  the  gronnd  were  no  better  protected  than  those  trimmed 
high.  Among  the  varieties  that  I  have  grown,  those  that  grow  most  vigor- 
ously upon  quince  are,  first,  Eousselet  de  Rheims,  Buffam,  or  Golden  Beurre, 
of  Bilboa,  (I  rather  think  the  former),  the  winter  Bonchretien,  and  Doj'enne 
Roux,  or  Gray  Doyenne.  Others  may  grow  as  w  ell,  but  either  I  have  not 
had  them,  or  not  had  them  long  enough  to  prove.  The  Rousselet  de  Rheims 
is  an  abundant  bearer  ;  fruit  of  full  medium  quality,  and  in  gathering  from 
20th  June  to  20th  July,  and  in  eating  from  say  1st  July  to  5th  or  10th 
August,  a  season  when  good  pears  are  not  ver^--  abundant. 

The  Bartlett  does  quite  as  well  with  me  upon  the  quince  as  upon  the 
pear, — in  fact  my  original  tree  is  upon  quince.  Bearing  early  and  abund- 
antly, of  course  it  does  not  grow  very  fast.  My  pear-trees  are  set  in  my 
vegetable  garden,  and  vegetables  are  grown  all  around  them  without  any 
injury  to  the  trees.  I  prefer  small  or  dwarf  trees,  simply  because  I  can 
prune  them  myself,  and  without  ladder  or  hatchet ;  and  then,  I  can  gather 
most  of  the  fruit  myself,  and  keep  them  separate,  to  taste.  In  spite  of  the 
millions  of  pear  trees  that  are  annually  set,  I  do  not  believe  that  good  pears 
ever  will  become  either  abundant  or  cheap.  The  trees  require  no  excessive 
care,  but  still  they  require  some  constantly,  and  then  it  depends  upon  the 
gathering  and  keeping  whether  the  fruit  shall  prove  delicious  or  worthless. 
One  cannot  say  to  a  common  laborer  with  you,  nor  to  a  negro  with  us,  "  go 
and  gather  such  and  such  pears,"  lest  they  should  be  threshed  down  with 
poles,  or  knocked  about  and  bruised,  and  thus  rendered  useless  for  anything 
hnt  cooking.  The  hardest  work  I  do  during  the  summer,  is  gathering  pears 
and  peaches.  Some  late  ripening  pears  are  wanted  among  us  at  the  South. 
I  will  give  you  the  times  of  gathering  of  a  few  reputed  "  late  :"  Epine  Dumas, 
Sept.  3  ;  Colmar  de  Silly,  Zephyrine  Gregoire,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Vicompte 
De  Spoelberch,  Sept.  18  ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  last,  Easter  Beurre, 
Oct.  6.  The  winter  Bonchretien  and  St.  Germain,  sometimes  keep,  a  few, 
until  about  Christmas,  but  last  year  neither  bore  good  fruit.  The  Royal 
(Rousselet  ?)  d'Hiver  was  gathered  in  November,  and  kept  until  near  Christ- 
mas, but  it  is  only  a  pear,  and  would  not  be  touched  at  any  time  earlier. 
The  Bezy  de  Bretagne  has  proved  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  fruit  russeted, 
and  of  medium  or  small  size  ;  excellent  for  cooking,  and  the  latest  are 
crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet.  It  is  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Martin 
Sec,  and  much  later. 

When  you  have  read  thus  far,  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  it  is  well  that 
there  is  an  end  to  everything,  and  more  especially  to  this  treatise,  "  de 
omnebus  rebus  et  quibusdatn  aliis.''''     So,  adieu.     \_Au  contraire. — Ed.] 

Yours  respectfully,  Robert  Chisolm. 

Beaufort^  S.  C.     February. 


LARGE   TEEES. 

LARGE  TREES. 

BY       S.       B.       BUCKLEY. 

The  American  Plane  tree  or  Sycamore,  (Platanus  occidentalis),  called 
also  Button-wood  in  some  sections,  is  a  well-known  tree,  being  found  in 
nearly  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  prefers  the  alluvial 
banks  of  streams,  and  attains  its  greatest  size  near  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries.  There  is  a  "  big  sycamore  "  forty  miles  below  Cincinnati,  three 
miles  east  of  "  Rising  Sun,"  in  Indiana,  on  the  farm  of  Israel  Loring.  It 
is  near  the  main  road, — along  which  the  telegraph  wires  are  stretched, — 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  not  far  from  a  large  gate  and  tenant  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Loring,  whose  tenant  told  me  that  the  tree  was  seventy-five 
feet  in  circumference.  I  asked  him  to  hold  one  end  of  the  tape  line  to  meas- 
ure it.  We  found  its  dimensions  to  be  somewhat  less  than  he  supposed, 
and  he  then  told  mc  that  a  gentleman  had  ascertained  its  circumference  by 
stepping  around  it.  It  is  thirty-nine  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  at  three  feet  from  its  base,  forty-one  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  at  the  ground,  fifty-five  feet  three  inches  in  circumference. 
It  is  hollow,  and  a  section  of  its  trunk  would  be  an  oblong  ellipse,  whose 
greatest  diameter  is  about  twenty  feet.  At  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  have  numerous  spreading,  healthy 
limbs.  There  is  but  a  small  opening  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  into  the 
hollow  trunk,  which  should  not  be  made  larger,  but  the  tree  should  be  pro- 
tected and  suffered  to  live  yet  many  summers  and  winters.  Its  age  will 
always  be  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture,  still  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
it  may  be  the  oldest  thing  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  true  history  of  the 
principal  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  valley  of  Ohio  during  its 
life,  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  many,  especially  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  solve  the  still  mj^sterious  origin  of  the  Western  Mounds. 

There  are  two  plane  trees  about  a  mile  above  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  One  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  other  twenty-eight  in  circumference.  They  are  mere  shells  or  hol- 
low trunks,  united  at  the  base  and  dividing  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Their  tops  have  been  blown  off  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
their  huge,  limbs  lie  scattered  around  (June,  1858).  A  few  green,  small 
branches  were  struggling  to  preserve  alive  the  standing  stumps  of  these 
huge  horns,  whose  hollow  trunks  but  a  short  time  before  would  have  afforded 
a  comfortable  dwelling  for  a  small  familj^.  At  the  same  locality  are  other 
plane  trees.  One  is  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  circumference  ;  another 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference,  and  two  of  nineteen  feet  in  circumference. 
A  large  portion  of  the  sycamores  at  the  West  have  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. They  abound  in  dead  branches,  having  probably  had  the  same 
disease  which  a  feW  years  ago  killed  many  of  the  plane  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  The  diseases  of  trees  and  the  ordinary  age  of  each 
species  are  as  yet  but  little  understood,  but  that  some  die  young,  while 
other  specimens  of  the  same  species  attain  a  great  age,  is  well  known. 

Michaux  calls  the  sycamore  the  largest  tree  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
We  saw  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Marietta,  which  was  forty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from 


ground  ;  anothei"  measured  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  between 
Cincinnati  and  the  rapids,  at  Louisville,  was  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  large  sycamores  are 
hollow,  and  they  are  rarely  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  hence,  we 
have  other  trees  which  probably  contain  more  solid  feet.  Its  wood  is  brit- 
tle, and  of  no  use  in  the  arts.  It  has  been  planted  for  ornament,  but  now 
is  rarely  cultivated.  There  is  another  more  showy  species  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


FucHiAS. — One  of  the  most  important  considerations,  and  which  must  re- 
ceive particular  attention,  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  compost  in  which 
to  grow  the  plants  ;  for,  if  the  radical  condition  of  a  plant  be  at  fault,  no 
future  treatment,  however  consistent,  will  produce  the  desired  result.  Soil 
that  has  been  at  least  twelve  months  in  the  compost  ground,  frequently 
turned  over  during  frost,  and,  if  turfy,  broken  into  lumps  as  small  as  wal- 
nuts, is  the  material  best  suited  for  all  plants.  To  have  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  flower  in  May,  cuttings  are  taken  at  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  from  growing  shoots,  which  have  no  flowers  or  flower 
buds  on  them  :  the  points  are  best.  These  are  inserted  in  rather  light 
sandy  material,  in  thumb-pots,  clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  pots 
plunged,  near  the  glass,  in  a  frame,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  They  arc 
shaded,  and  occasionally  sprinkled,  in  the  afternoon,  in  hot  weather.  When 
rooted,  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler  situation,  but  are  kept  growing, 
and  repotted  as  they  need  it,  until  they  are  in  six-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
are  wintered.  The  soil  used  is  equal  parts  of  rough  loam,  peat,  well  decom- 
posed leaf  mould,  and  about  one-sixth  silver  sand.  A  moderate  supply  of 
water,  during  the  dull  months,  and  the  usual  temperature  of  the  greenhouse, 
is  all  that  they  require.  The  side  shoots  are  duly  stopped  as  they  proceed 
in  growth.  They  receive  their  final  shift  into  thirteen-inch  pots,  about  the 
first  week  in  Februar}',  using  the  above  compost,  with  the  addition  of  some 
rough  charcoal,  and  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  fifty  by  night,  with  shade  in  clear  weather.  They  are 
frequently  syringed  with  soft  water,  and  after  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  rapidly,  manure  water  is  applied  twice  a  week.  Stopping  is  not  prac- 
tised later  than  the  second  week  in  March.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  tan, 
with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  One  central  support  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Greenfly  is  kept  down  by  fumigation.  The  plants  are  removed  into  a  cold 
house  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  Fuchias  should  never  be  drawn  by 
heat ;  they  then  grow  too  long  jointed. 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown,  {Philadeljphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Sargent's  Edition  of  Downing.— It  is  not  every  one  who  holds  a  pen  for  the  public,  that 
could  have  written  so  gi-acefully  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Sargent's  new  edition  of  "  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening ;"  it  could  have  come  in  fact  from  no  one  but  N.  P.  Willis.  The  Home 
Journal  says  truly :  "  The  lamented  Downing,  in  leaving  to  his  wife  the  bequest  of  fame  which 
is  so  precious  to  her — the  volume  which  is  the  exponent  of  his  genius  and  labors — left  a  pro- 
phetic foreshadowing  of  American  taste,  of  which  the  fulfilments,  as  they  progressively  develop, 
are  from  time  to  time  to  be  added,  like  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  picture  left  unfinished.  To 
retain  its  practical  and  popular  value,  at  least,  as  a  hand-book  of  rural  culture,  the  successive 
editions  of  his  '  Landscape  Gardening  '  should  be  seen  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  if  he 
had  lived — keep  pace  with  the  advancements  for  which  he  so  admirably  prepared  the  way.  It 
will  be  understood  at  once,  that  the  worker  at  such  a  task,  the  executor  of  such  a  trust  of  post- 
humous fame,  must  be  not  only  a  kindred  spirit,  but  one  who  is  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  book  treats,  and  disinterested  in  his  friendship  for  those  whose  inheritance  it  is. 

"  A  copy  of  a  most  beautiful  new  edition  of  '  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,'  is  before  us, 
with  this  duty  of  love  performed  to  it — a  '  supplement '  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
added  by  its  editor,  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent 

"  Mr.  Sai'gent,  as  many  of  our  readers  probably  know,  has  devoted  an  ample  fortune  and  a  life 
of  educated  leisure  to  an  amateur  pursuit  of  the  art  which,  with  Mr.  Downing,  was  profes- 
sional. The  lack  of  the  most  frequent  compellent  to  g-enius,  necessity,  has  alone  prevented  a 
person  of  his  preeminent  taste  and  ability  from  taking  the  lead  in  that,  or  some  other  of  the 
arts,  before  this.  At  his  magnificent  residence  of  Wodenethe,  however,  (opposite  the  High- 
lands, on  the  Hudson,)  he  has  created  a  paradise  around  him,  by  a  most  successful  appliance  of 
his  gifts  and  means  to  the  perfecting  of  a  fine  country  estate,  and  to  the  experiments  of  horti- 
culture and  arboriculture — taking  one  branch  of  the  latter  art  as  his  more  particular  study, 
viz. :  the  culture  of  evergreens.  A  highly  finished  steel  engraving  gives  the  reader  of  the 
present  volume  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  mansion  and  lawn  of  Wodenethe,  and  several 
wood  cuts  present  views  of  the  landscape-gardening  effects,  and  of  the  rare  trees  in  the  nurture 
of  which  he  has  been  successful.  Intimate  with  Mr.  Downing,  while  living,  and  possessing 
this  habitual  sympathy  of  pursuit,  Mr.  Sargent  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  friend  to 
undertake  the  careful  editing  of  a  new  edition ;  and  this  he  most  promptly  and  generously 
undertook,  and  has  most  admirably  accomplished.  It  is  a  voluntary  enriching  of  the  widow's 
bequest,  for  which,  aside  from  the  especial  merit  of  his  work,  he  will  possess  an  honored  pi 
calendar  of  memorable  friendships." 


YOL.  XIY,— May,  1859. 
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editor's  table. 


Observatory  of  Art  and  Science.— The  Bostonians,  with  their  vigor  and  foresight,  are 
projecting  a  grand  institution  to  be  called  the  Observatory  of  Art  and  Science,  on  a  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  now  useless,  but  capable  of  being  made 
ornamental,  healthful  and  useful,  where  exhibitions  and  museums  may  be  located  to  teach  and 
to  improve  the  public  taste.     Success  to  the  effort. 

Roses. — The  George  Peahodij  rose,  Mr.  Buist  says  in  his  new  catalogue,  promises  to  be  a 
leading  feature  amongst  Bourbon  roses ;  it  originated  with  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore.  A 
beautiful  bloom  of  this  rose  ornaments  our  "  table"  as  we  close. 

"  To  grow  roses  in  perfection,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  they  must  have  a  rich,  generous  soil,  with  a 
dry  sub-soil,  and  in  nature  friable  in  all  weathers ;  a  very  liberal  supply  of  decomposed  manure 
when  they  are  most  dormant,  well  forked  in  amongst  their  roots,  and  when  in  a  growing  state, 
frequent  (once  a  week)  waterings  with  weak  manure  water  :  rich  waterings,  however,  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  ground  is  deep  and  enriched  every  season." 

"  Hybrid  perpetual  roses,"  Mr.  B.  continues,  "  are  the  par  excellence  of  the  whole  tribe.  If 
we  were  to  be  confined  to  any  group,  we  would  prefer  this  for  its  luxuriant  green  foliage,  strong 
growth,  all  shades  of  color  from  white  to  purple  crimson,  rich  and  grateful  odor,  and  great 
hardihood  ;  they  can  be  kept  by  culture  as  dwarfs,  pillars,  or  standards  ;  they  can  be  pruned  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  or  thinned  out  and  made  into  pillars;  they  are  adapted  to  cover 
walls  or  fences,  trellis  work  or  arbors.  Where  is  there  a  blush  rose  to  compare  with  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  or  a  pink  like  Auguste  Mie,  and  dark  crimsons  like  Lord  Raglan  or  Prince  Leon,  light 
crimsons  like  Jules  Margottin  and  Madam  Fremion,  and  such  scariets  as  General  Jacqueminot  and 
Giant  of  the  Battle  ?  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  section  of  the  rose  so  rich  and  constant  in 
beauty :  they  are  for  the  million,  and  can  be  grown  in  all  climates  and  in  all  soils  where  there 
is  sufficient  stimulant  to  promote  great  growth. 

Moss  EosES. — The  Moss  roses  are  all  of  a  very  hardy 
nature,  and  bear  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  20°  below  zero, 
without  protection.  They  do  not,  however,  bear  so  severe 
pruning  in  this  climate  as  they  do  in  Europe.  We  have  often- 
er  than  once  had  a  part  of  our  own  stock  divested  of  all  their 
blooming  shoots  in  our  absence,  merely  because  "  that's  the 
way  we  do  in  Europe."  Keep  the  shoots  thin,  and  allow  all 
the  plants,  if  possible,  to  reach  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
Some  of  them  make  fine  pillars,  such  as  Adelaide,  JFm.  Lohb, 
and  Alice  I^eroy.  Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  are  miser- 
ably poor  in  regard  to  their  mossy  character,  and  even  size, 
color,  and  shape  of  flower. 

We  do  earnestly  impress  upon  purchasers  that  a  small  plant 
established  in  a  pot  is  much  better  for  transporting  than  a 
plant  from  the  ground,  whatever  may  be  its  size. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  it  is  about  twenty 
years  since  we,  when  on  the  subject  of  the  rose,  predicted  a 
perpetual  blooming  moss.  We  now  cheerfully  offer  Salet,  or 
Alfred  de  Dalmas,  as  the  subjects. — BuisVs  Catalogue. 

A  IlANniNG  Basket,   suitable  for  the  drawing-room  or 
piazza,  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  cut.     It  is  made  of 
'  wire,  and  any  one  accustomed  to  work  in  that  material  may 
imitate  the  example  here  given. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  say  to  some  of  our  eastern  book-makers,  to  give  the  lists  of  fruits 
adapted  to  this  region  a  place  in  their  volumes  ? 


We  are  struggling  hard  to  bring  tho  subject  of  pomology  into  proper  consideration  before 
the  people  of  the  north-west,  and  some  signs  of*  life  and  activity  are  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves.  Yours,  Pubs.  "  Herald  "  and  "  Fruit  Culturist." 

Wisconsin. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  indication  of  attention  to  a  subject  that  deserves  more  care  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Each  section  of  country  must  have  its  local  information ;  it  is  time  lost  to 
endeavor  to  enforce  lists  of  fruits  as  adapted  to  all  parts  of  our  great  varieties  of  climate,  and 
aspect,  and  soil.  From  the  labors  of  local  societies,  and  individual  exertions,  must  come  our 
results.  Heretofore  a  few  positions  in  this  country  have  given  the  law  of  the  land.  We  do 
not  blame  the  authors  of  this  so  much  as  we  regret  that  they  alone  should  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  way  of  their  own  interest.  Now  that  the  information  we  have  collected  is  diffused 
abroad,  and  intelligent  cultivators  are  taking  up  the  topic  everywhere,  light  will  be  more  diffused, 
and  dependance  upon  sinf,'le  climates  will  be  ignored.  In  this  direction  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  new  efforts;  among  these  is  the  "  South-Western  Culturist,"  mentioned  in  our  list  of 
"  catalogues  received,"  by  N.  C.  Goldsmith,  of  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  who  goes  into  the  sub- 
ject of  fruits  for  that  important  region  with  a  zeal  and  knowledge  that  must  produce  good.  In 
the  Grant  County  Herald,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  we  also  notice  that  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
subject,  and  we  wish  all  success  to  every  similar  movement. 

In  the  same  paper,  we  find  the  following  in  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  pruning: 

"  I  have  delayed  sending  this  a  few  days,  hoping  to  get  time  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the 
deleterious  effect  of  trimming  apple-trees  to  get  the  top  up  higher  than  a  horse's  back,  so  as 
to  plough  under  them.  Many  a  tree  gets  its  death  wound  by  trimming  off  large  limbs,  and  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  It  retards 
their  gi'owth ;  they  do  not  bear  as  soon;  violent  winds  are  more  apt  to  turn  them  out  by  the 
roots  or  break  them  down ;  fruit  is  more  apt  to  be  blown  off  before  ripe,  and  if  it  should  remain 
on  until  ripe,  not  so  convenient  gathering  it.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  of  trim- 
ming up  so  high  is,  it  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  hard  winters.  And  for  a  hand- 
some tree,  give  me  one  with  a  trunk  two  feet  long. 

I  have  a  few^  long-shanked  trees  left  in  my  orchard  yet,  that  I  planted  out  before  I  knew  any 
better;  but  they  are  dying  every  year,  and  when  they  are  gone  I  shall  replace  them  with  low 
ones,  and  never  be  guilty  of  setting  such  again.  B.  F.  Young. 

The  South-Western  Culturist  says  of  dwarfs :  "  We  unhesitatingly  advise  all  to  avoid  dwarf 
trees,  unless  they  wish  to  experiment  with  something  that  may  never  yield  fruit  enough  to  pay 
for  planting.  Within  a  few  years  past,  millions  of  the  various  dwarfed  trees  have  been  raised 
and  sold ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  person  into  whose  hands  this  little  volume  may 
fall,  knows  of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  them,  taken  together, 
ever  paid  cost. 

"  It  now  begins  to  be  admitted  that  they  make  sickly,  short-lived  trees,  and  poor  bearers. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  dwarfed  pears." 

No  MORE  Mowing  for  Lawns  ! — From  several  sources,  including  our  London  correspond- 
ent, we  have  received  accounts  of  a  perfect  substitute  for  grass  lawns  in  gardens,  &c.,  which 
requires  no  mowing.  Think  of  your  lawn  always  green,  and  the  growth  removed  by  the  gen- 
tlest motion  of  a  wing  or  brush  !  Why,  it  is  exactly  what  we  all  want ;  the  ladies  may  now 
fan  away  what  the  laborious  mower  took  so  much  trouble  to  destroy  !  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, only  to  anticipate  that  it  is  adapted  to  small  lawns. 

The  best  account  of  this  new  plant  we  find  in  the  London  Horticultural  Cabinet,  communi- 
cated by  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  as  it  is  important  if  true, 
here  it  is  entire :  "  Spergula  Pilifera,  the  plant  in  question,  in  its  style  of  growth  is  a  neat, 
dwarf  hardy  perennial  tufted  alpine  plant,  forming  close  compact  wiry  grass-like  stems,  from  a 
^quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  height,  at  first  erect,  afterwards  decumbent,  clothed  with  closely-set 
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green  bristle-like  leaves,  which,  by  permanent  growth  and  occasional  rolling,  form  an  unbroken, 
level,  velvet-like  surface  of  the  richest  conceivable  verdure,  remaining  uninjured  in  severe 
drought  or  intense  cold,  and  assuming  the  same  beautiful  verdurous  tint  during  the  winter 
months  as  in  summer.  The  seedling  plant  of  this  highly  interesting  object,  starts  into  growth 
with  a  single  unbranched  perpendicular  radicle  or  root,  and  afterwards  manifests  a  remarkable 
power  of  extension  in  its  ramifying  hair-like  roots,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet; 
a  fact  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  enduring  the  opposite  extremes  of  severe  heat  and  cold. 
In  addition  to  its  hardiness,  under  the  vicissitudes  of  an  English  climate,  its  value  is  consider- 
ably enhanced  in  its  adaptation  to  all  the  varieties  of  common  garden  soil,  requiring  but  a  thin 
firm  surface  stratum  of  one  inch  ordinary  sifted  or  broken  loam.  Maintaining  its  verdant  fresh- 
ness alike  beneath  storm  and  sunshine,  it  combines  every  needfnl  feature  of  adaptation  with 
economy,  and  a  uniform  aspect  of  neatness  with  the  least  possible  care  or  attention.  Its  fer- 
tility in  bloom  during  the  month  of  July  is  equally  beautiful,  being  at  that  period  studded  over 
with  myriads  of  low  compact  salver-shaped  snow-white  blossoms,  appearing  not  as  in  fancy,  but 
in  reality,  the  living  picture  of  an  emerald-green  velvet  carpet,  spangled  with  innumerable 
silver  stars.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  established  growth  of  this 
plant  maintains  a  dwarf  close  web  of  green  verdure,  and  entirely  dispenses  with  the  extra  toil 
and  expense  of  mowing;  its  numerous  small  brittle  flower-scapes  being  removed  by  the  gentlest 
movement  of  a  wing  or  brush  over  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  either  whilst  in  bloom  or  after- 
wards, and  these  constitute  the  only  surface-growth,  or  tokens  of  its  beauty,  which  require  this 
operation  but  once  a  year.  For  small  or  medium-sized  lawns,  terraces,  verges,  mounds,  etc., 
this  remarkably  interesting  and  beautiful  little  plant  offers  an  object  of  great  interest  to  every 
lover  of  gardening  pursuits,  and  every  lady  amateur  cultivator  may  superintend  and  personally 
manage  the  slight  attentions  required  to  preserve  the  terrace  margins  or  velvet  lawn  in  the 
highest  condition.  The  permanent  and  uniform  condition  of  dense  growth,  with  the  penetra- 
tive power  of  its  roots,  preserves  it  from  all  risks  of  being  parched  by  extreme  exposure  in 
sultry  weather,  and  the  progressive  accumulation  of  its  moss-like  growth  gives  an  elastic  pres- 
sure to  the  foot,  much  softer  than  the  finest  Turkey  carpet.  The  seed  may  be  sov,'n  either  in 
or  out  of  pots,  in  the  usual  method  observed  for  fine  seeds,  with  a  slight  but  uniform  covering 
of  soil,  and  placed  within  either  a  frame,  cool  pit,  or  greenhouse,  using  the  usual  precaution  of 
shading  the  seed-pans  from  intense  sunlight  daily  for  a  few  hours,  until  well  germinated,  after 
which  it  may  either  be  replanted  in  stores  of  ten  to  fifty  plants  within  dishes  or  large  pots,  or 
otherwise  planted  out  in  rather  a  shady  border  of  the  open  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ulti- 
mately transplanted  upon  the  prepared  lawu-surfi\ce  in  two  or  three  plants,  within  one  inch  or 
more  of  each  other,  and  such  little  plant-groups  may  be  formed  at  a  distance  of  six,  nine,  or 
twelve  inches  apart ;  in  such  positions  the  growths  will  progressively  meet  and  form  the  rich 
and  beautiful  surface  now  described.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  picturesque  green  tufts 
and  edgings  on  avenue  lines  and  borders,  for  grouping  the  front  spaces  of  massive  rock  work, 
and  surfacing  partially  raised  mounds  around  classic  fountains  and  basins,  or  artistic  columns, 
where  grass  is  unavailable  for  mowing ;  and  equally  telling  for  cultivation  in  larger  vases,  in 
alternate  eflVct  with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  beautiful  Cemstium  tomentosum,  on  terrace  verges 
and  architectural  approaches. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  success  of  Spergula  pilifera  for  the  objects  above  stated,  may  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  at  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  Kent;  where  a  rich  and  ver- 
dant plot  or  lawn  has  been  established  four  years  by  Mr.  Summers,  the  intelligent  gardener 
there,  and  is  now  in  fine  condition.  In  the  same  gardens,  a  considerable  space  is  allotted  for 
farther  illustration  of  its  perfect  adaptation,  which  may  be  seen  on  application." 

The  Pear  Discussion. — We  have  several  communications  still  on  this  subject ;  from  Mr. 
L.  F.  Allen  replying  to  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Coppock  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  so  forth.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  impartial  during  the  debate ;   every  one  has  had  his  say,  and  we  must  reserve  our 
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space  for  other  topics;  the  good  that  is  to  result  from  the  "  controversy  "  cannot  be  increased 
by  angry  discussion.  Facts  are  now  all  that  we  want,  and  the  coming  season  will  perhaps  let 
us  into  some  secrets  on  the  subject.  The  topic  has  been  misunderstood  throughout  by  many, 
and  some  who  have  entered  upon  it  have  likewise  mistaken  the  end  in  view.  It  was  not, 
whether  pears  on  the  dwarf  could  be  cultivated,  but  whether  they  could  be  produced  on  quince 
stock  to  a  profit.  That  question  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  put  to  rest ;  amateurs  will 
continue  the  practice,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  but  orchardists  are  now  cau- 
tious how  they  invest  their  means  in  an  experiment  so  far  unsuccessful,  as  a  general  thing. 

Pruning. — Single  specimens  of  shrubs  on  a  lawn  are  frequently  allowed  to  grow  tall  and 
unsightly,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  supporting  stakes,  detracting  much  from  their  beauty  of 
form  and  foliage  during  summer.  As  they  flower  most  profusely  on  the  young  shoots  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  pruning  in  winter  of  course  deprives  us  of  the  flowers.  The  time  to 
prune  is  immediately  after  the  bloom  fades  in  early  summer.  Spirea  prunifolia  for  instance, 
may  be  formed  into  a  compact  plant  by  attention  to  cutting  out  and  shortening  back  misplaced 
branches.  The  Golden  Bell,  (Forsythia),  which  is  now  so  beautiful,  is  naturally  a  spreading 
plant,  having  a  tendency  to  send  out  strong  shoots  from  the  base ;  all  plants  of  this  habit  should 
be  frequently  looked  at  during  growth,  and  the  points  of  such  strong  growths  pinched  ofl",  when 
about  a  foot  or  so  in  length ;  by  this  means  they  can  be  formed  into  fine,  massive  plants.  Deut- 
gia  Scabra  is  much  improved  in  beauty  of  both  foliage  and  flowers,  by  thinning  out  most  of  the 
old  wood,  leaving  the  young  growths  more  space  to  develop.  Weigelea  Rosea,  Spirea  Reevsii, 
the  box -leaved  Privet,  Mist  Bush,  &c.,  are  vastly  improved  by  a  yearly  pruning.  The  beauty 
of  these  plants  depends  upon  their  form  ;  the  lower  branches  should  spread  and  meet  the  grass, 
so  as  to  hide  the  stems,  and  present  an  appearance  of  a  rounded  tuft  of  vigorous  foliage. 

In  shrubbery  borders,  where  a  variety  of  forms  and  general  massiveness  of  growth  is  desired, 
this  care  is  not  so  necessary,  although  a  judicious  pruning  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  keep  the  plants  in  healthful  growth. 

Hedges. — It  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  seen  a  prairie,  that  a  fence  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Commercial  parties  have  been  long  enforcing  the  value 
of  the  Osage  Orange  for  this  purpose,  both  on  the  level  prairie  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  for 
farms  everywhere.  Success  has  attended  some  efforts  to  this  end,  but  in  general  the  care 
and  attention  they  require  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  farmer,  and  other  causes,  have  not  been 
universally  encouraging,  nor  do  we  find  on  examination  that  this  plant  has  fully  answered  the 
expectations  regarding  it ;  indeed,  we  prognosticated  its  failure,  except  in  careful  hands,  long 
since.  It  still  has  its  advocates,  however,  and  we  would  not  discourage  its  cultivation  wher- 
ever labor  and  attention  can  be  brought  to  insure  its  success. 

A  new  movement  has  been  made  in  the  West  for  the  introduction  of  a  "  Live  Productive 
Diamond  Hedge,"  from  the  French  Osier  Willow,  Salix  purpurea,  of  which  ftivorable  notices 
have  reached  us  from  several  quarters.  It  is  easily  propagated,  makes  longer  and  larger 
growths  each  year  than  any  other  hedge  plant;  the  growth  is  worth  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
basket  willow,  making  the  fence  an  annual  producer  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years ;  it 
is  inexpensive,  occupies  one  quarter  the  amount  of  land,  and  does  not  spread  by  ploughing  the 
roots ;  it  is  beautiful,  and  useful  for  the  honey-bee,  and  possesses  other  recommendations.  The 
sets  are  placed  so  as  to  grow  into  a  diamond  shape ;  tied  together,  they  interlace  by  growing 
solidly  into  a  strong  fence.  Cattle  will  not  browse  on  them  by  reason  of  their  bitterness,  &c. 
Thus  you  may  make  a  profitable  fence  instead  of  a  costly  one.  The  subject  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  was  first  introduced  to  our  notice  at  the  seed  store  of  Emory  &  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
where  Woodruff  «&  Co.'s  pamphlet  may  be  had  gratis,  and  where  we  observed  specimens  of  the 
hedge  itself  at  their  commercial  warehouse. 

The  Microscope. — A  valuable  work  called  the  "  Microscopist's  Companion ;  a  Popular 
Manual  of  Practical  Microscopy,"  by  John  A.  King,  M.D.,  is  in  the  press  at  Cincinnati.    From 
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a  specimen  sheet  and  engravings  we  augur  favorably  for  the  work.  Microscopes  of  excellent 
quality  are  manufactured  in  this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  Europe,  rendering  us 
in  another  branch  of  the  arts  independent  of  foreigners ;  and  as  the  instrument  is  of  increasing 
importance  and  popularity,  the  demand  will  for  a  long  time  equal  the  supply.  The  microscope 
in  skilful  hands  has  done  much  for  knowledge  in  vegetable  physiology ;  it  is  yet  to  do  much 
more. 

Discursive  Poultry  Paper. — Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  notice  the  beautiful,  active 
little  dogs,  carried  or  led  by  strange  looking  men,  half  grooms,  half  keepers,  in  the  Quadrant. 
Smart,  clean,  active  little  animals.  When  put  on  the  ground,  to  show  to  the  old  lady  who 
has  stopped  her  carriage  to  look  at  them,  they  jump  and  frisk  about.  None  of  our  readers 
ever  visited  a  rat-pit  in  the  "  Dials,"  where  a  dog  not  much  larger  than  the  rats  themselves, 
kills  them  against  time.  If  they  had,  they  would  see  condition  the  result  of  moderate  and  judi- 
cious feeding.  Now,  the  old  lady  we  have  just  mentioned  bought  one  of  these  beautiful  little 
dogs,  which  soon  after  might  be  seen  on  the  front  seat  of  the  same  carriage,  a  fat,  sleepy, 
wheezy,  ungainly  mass  of  flesh.  Poor  little  thing!  it  has  been  "  taken  care  of,"  and  has  been 
"  kindly  treated !" 

"  Lucky  for  it,"  says  the  old  lady ;  "  it  is  always  ill,  and  it  would  have  died  if  that  man  had 
kept  it.  He  starved  it !  Look  !  Miss  Jenkins,  it  will  not  eat  a  piece  of  the  white  meat  of  the 
chicken,  without  butter.  Its  appetite  is  so  bad  ;  and  %vhen  it  came  I  was  afivaid  to  feed  it;  it 
used  to  jump  so  at  the  food,  I  thought  it  would  bite  me.  It  has  a  nice  little  bed,  and,  in  the 
winter,  nice  thick  blankets;  but  it  is  very  poorly,  and  takes  no  notice  of  anything." 

The  truth  is,  pets  of  all  kinds  (we  are  afraid  we  may  sometimes  class  children  with  them) 
are  "  killed  with  kindness." 

A  London  tiimily  takes  a  house  in  the  country.  Most  people  prefer  that  which  they  have 
not,  and  as,  in  London,  there  were  no  fowls  to  feed  and  look  after,  that  was  one  of  the  antici- 
pated .pleasures.  Some  must  be  bought,  and  there  is  a  large  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
greatly  renowned  for  his  poultry.  Our  friends  are  hardly  settled, — half  the  things  are  not 
unpacked, — when  a  morning  is  devoted  to  a  walk  or  ride,  to  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  let 
them  have  a  set.  "  What  a  beautiful  sight  the  yard  presented  !  What  plumage  !  What  ruddy 
combs  and  gills!     But  could  they  not  see  them  nearer?" — "  Oh,  yes.'' 

The  appearance  of  a  basket,  and  a  few  grains  scattered  about,  brought  them  all  up,  and  then 
the  questions, — "  How  often  do  you  feed  ?"  "  When  do  they  roost  ?"  "  What  makes  them  so 
hungry  ?" 

The  pen  was  purchased.  "Ah!''  said  the  young  ladies,  as  they  rode  home;  "  the  fowls 
have  made  a  good  exchange.     We  will  take  more  care  of  them  than  that." 

Well,  the  fowls  came  home,  and  were  put  into  the  house  where  they  are  to  roost,  with 
plenty  of  food.  There  was  plenty — enough  for  a  week.  They  are  let  out  in  the  morning,  and 
will  not  eat  the  barley.  It  is  supposed  they  do  not  like  it.  "  Try  something  else :  give  them 
some  bread."  They  pick  only  a  few  crumbs.  "  Well,  leave  it  on  the  ground,  and  they  will 
feed  when  hungi'y."  Day  after  day  goes  on,  and  the  anticipated  pleasure  is  not  realized.  The 
fowls  are  dull,  careless  of  food,  are  fed  twice  as  well  as  they  ever  were,  and  only  get  worse. 

A  friend  suggests  that  a  trough  shall  be  provided  where  they  can  feed  when  they  like.  It  is 
done,  and  it  stands  in  the  yard  full  of  barley.  The  birds  go  to  it  sometimes,  take  a  mouthful  or 
two,  and  then  rush  to  the  water,  where  they  drink  greedily. 

The  bird^  are  evidently  going  back,  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  council,  and  hold  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  tiresome  fowls.  The  only  member  of  the  establishment 
who  is  an  authority,  is  an  odd  man — half  gardener,  half  servant,  who  lived  with  the  former 
owner  of  the  house.     He  is'consulted  : — 

Did  his  former  master  keep  fowls?" — "Yes."     "What  breed?" — "Don't  know,  he  was 
particular."     "  Were  they  ever  ill  ?" — "Never."     "Did  he  take  much  care  of  them?" — 


"No,  none."     "  Did  he  feed  them  much  ?" — No."     "  Did  they  lay  then  ?— "  Oh,  yes  !  well." 
"  Did  he  know  any  one  who  understood  fowls  ?" — "  Yes,  Mr.  Taplin.'' 

Mr.  Taplin  is  one  of  a  very  useful  class.  An  active,  well-informed  country  gentleman,  of 
small  fortune.  He  possesses  a  knowledge  of  gardening;  he  is  a  good  judge  of  a  horse  era 
dog ;  and  an  authority  on  pigs,  poultry,  and  cows.  He  has  good  taste  in  laying  out  a  garden. 
He  has  good  taste  in  another  way — he  does  not  intrude  all  these  subjects  when  in  the  society 
of  ladies,  but  waits  till  his  opinion  is  asked.  He  is  an  indispensable  man  to  a  London  family 
settling  in  the  country,  and  just  now  is  talking  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
His  advice  is  asked.  There  is  a  quiet,  humorous  smile,  or  curl,  about  his  mouth,  while  he 
draws  from  his  young  querist  the  history  of  all  she  has  done  for  her  new  pets  ;  and  when  she 
winds  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  so  provoking,  that  the  birds  looked  so  well  when  they  were  neg- 
lected, and  now  fell  off  when  they  were  well  attended  to,"  he  heartily,  but  not  rudely  laughed. 
Seeing  some  little  dismay  and  chagrin  on  the  young  lady's  countenance,  he  apologized  for  doing 
so,  and  saying  her  father  was  coming  over  to  see  his  kitchen  garden,  he  invited  her  to  see  his 
poultry. 

Everything  was  correct  about  his  place.  Most  beautiful  Dorkings  were  running  in  the  yard. 
Cochins  were  in  a  pen  looking  into  a  small  orchard.  Sebright  Bantams  were  in  another.  All 
were  in  startling  condition.  The  young  lady  sighed  as  she  mentally  compared  these  birds  with 
her  own.  These  were  so  bright,  so  healthy,  and  so  hungry.  Had  they  been  her  own,  she 
would  have  been  delighted  to  see  them  all  rush  after  a  few  grains  that  were  thrown  down. 
Having  found  it  was  feeding-time,  she  waited  to  see  in  what  way  it  would  be  done.  Mr.  Taplin 
was  provided  with  a  small  tub  of  slacked  meal.  "  Was  that  all  he  was  going  to  give  to  thirty 
fowls  ?" — "  Yes ;  and  they  would  not  have  all  of  it."  He  took  a  small  piece  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  it  down,  not  at  his  feet,  but  a  long  way  from  him.  Such  a  running  and  scrambling  for 
the  morsels  as  the  little  lump  broke  and  scattered  about.  When  all  was  eaten,  then  another 
lot  was  thrown  down.  There  was  the  same  struggle  for  it.  But  after  a  few  more,  the  anxiety 
had  ceased,  and  they  pecked  leisurely.  No  more  was  given.  "  Surely,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  that  is  not  enough." — "  Plenty,"  was  the  answer.     "  If  they  want  more  they  must  find  it." 

True  enough:  they  were  now  seen  dividing  into  little  parties,  and  seeking — some  the  shrub- 
bery, others  the  orchard ;  but  all  seemed  satisfied.  "  But  the  poor  birds  in  the  pens,  surely 
they  had  more?" — "  No ;  only  as  much  as  they  will  run  after." — "  Yet  how  well  they  looked." 
— "  And  where  do  these  beautiful  birds  roost  1" — "  Come  and  see." 

In  a  corner  of  the  yard  is  an  old  woodhouse.  It  is  boarded,  and  the  boards  are  cracked  and 
open  in  places.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  well  thatched.  The  floor  of  this  house  is  covered  with 
bright  red  gravel :  the  under  layer  is  also  gravel,  well  trodden  and  rammed  down.  The  surface 
is  scrupulously  clean.  The  perches  are  only  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  movable,  for 
convenience  of  cleaning  out.  It  does  not  look  smart  enough  for  our  young  friend :  she  looks 
at  it  contemptuously,  and  peers  about  for  something  she  cannot  find. — "  What  is  it?" — "  Where 
is  their  food  ?" — "  What  food  ?'' — "  For  them  before  they  are  let  out." — "  They  have  none." — 
London  Poultry  Chronicle. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Eeceived. — Butler  &  McCulloch's  Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Flower, 
Shrub,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London. 

E.  Buist's  Catalogue  of  Select  Roses;  Eosedale  Nurseries,  and  922  Market  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    An  admirable  manual,  embracing  all  the  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c. ,  at  the  Willow  Creek 
Nursery,  Lee  Co.,  Illinois;  C.  E.  Bacon,  proprietor. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits.     Jeremiah  Knox,  Box  478,  Pittsburg,  Penn.    Very  full. 

Catalogue  des  Plantes,  Exotiques  cultivees  dans  les  serres,  de  J.  Linden,  a  Bruxelles. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Utility  of  Live  Fencing.  By  C.  R.  Overman,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  111.    Third  edition ;  and  in  favor  of  the  Osage  Orange. 
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List  of  Plants  for  sale  by  John  W.  Adams,  Portland,  Maine.  Ditto  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  Grapes,  Roses,  &c.     Good,  and  reasonable  prices. 

E.  Woodruff  &  Co.'s,  Live  Productive  Diamond  Hedge,  from  the  French  Osier  Willow, 
{Salix  purpurea).     Contains  a  very  valuable  suggestion  for  willow  fences.  J| 

Descriptive  List  of  Apples  cultivated  by  Overman  &  Mann,  near  Bloomington,  111. 

What  May  be  Learned  from  a  Tree,  by  Harlan  Coultas,  No.  2.  A  very  ingenious  treatise 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  uumbers,  at  25  cents  each,  by  the  author,  Philadelphia. 

South-Western  Wisconsin  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  directions  for  the  culture  of  fruits 
adapted  to  Wisconsin,  by  N.  C.  Goldsmith.  Also  catalogue  of  trees  andj]shrubs  cultivated  at 
the  Lancaster  nursery.     A  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

■    Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Lake  Erie  Nursery,  East  Eockport,  Ohio,  Lewis  Nicholson,  pro- 
prietor. 

Bridgeman's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  6.  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Summer  and 
Autumn  Blooming  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  1859.  Andrew  Bridgeman,  878  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  No  one  can  visit  this  establishment  without  being  struck  by  its  adaptability  to  a  luxu- 
rious city  and  fashionable  neighborhood,  where  everything  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Views  of  the  Vine-Grovving  Resources  of  St.  Louis  and  Adjacent  Counties  of  Missouri.  By 
Charles  H.  Haven,  of  Melrose,  St.  Louis  Co.,  St.  Louis.  There  is  in  St.  Louis  a  wine  asso- 
ciation which  is  ready  to  give  high  prices  for  any  amount  of  grapes  that  may  be  offered,  and 
minor  associations  for  planting  vines  are  forming,  we  doubt  not  to  advantage.  The  pamphlet  is 
an  excellent  one. 

Stratham  Nurseries;  100,000  valuable  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Andrew  Wiggin,  Strat- 
ham,  N.  H.     With  greenhouse  plants  in  great  variety. 

Catalogue  of  Trees,  «&c.,  &c.,  for  sale  by  Ed.  Bonsall,  Jr.,  near  Salem,  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

Meehan's  Germantown  Nurseries,  No.  1;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines.  Agood  and 
various  stock. 

Meteorological  Journal,  No.  20,  Muscadine,  Iowa,  for  1858,  by  T.  S.  Parvin,  Smithsonian 
Observer.     Material  pour  servir. 

Seventh  Annual  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Chicago.     Chicago,  1859. 

Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Kentucky  Nurseries,  Maysville,  Kentucky,  George  G. 
Curtis  &  Co.  This  is  an  excellent  catalogue  of  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stock ;  we 
have  but  one  objection  to  make  to  it ;  the  printer  has  misspelled  in  a  variety  of  instances ; 
Larva  is  called  larvy,  Dielytra  is  Dilitra,  &c. 

Trade  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  1859,  for  sale  by  George  D.  Kimber,  Flushing, 
L.  L 

Catalogue  of  John  C.  Teas,  Maysville,  Indiana  ;  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  T.  A. — There  is  a  Passion  flower  the  root  of  which  is  hardy,  in  the  Middle,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Northern  States.  Planted  in  a  southern  aspect,  we  have  flowers  from  it  every  season. 
Procure  it  by  all  means. 

Daniei-  Barker. — Your  efforts  to  produce  American  varieties  of  greenhouse  and  bedding 
plants  are  not  unnoticed  or  unappreciated.  You  will  have  accomplished  much  if  you  I'ender  us 
independent  in  this  respect,  and  beyond  a  doubt  your  productions  will  be  better  adapted  to  our 
climate  than  those  originated  abroad.  Your  Cinerarias  have  never  been  exceeded,  and  we 
trust  encouragement  will  reward  your  laudable  efforts. 

B.  LossEE,  CoBURG,  C.  W. — Yes :   we  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  Canada,  and  rejoice 
in  her  horticultural   success.     Send  us  a  figure  and  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Apple,  l 
^Seed  of  the  American  Holly  can  be  procured  of  most  seedsmen.     The  Tulip-tree  does  not  \ 
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tear  very  3'oung.  The  cultivation  or  raising  of  shellbark  hickory  vfe  have  published  in  the 
Journal  and  in  "  Michaux's  Sylva."     The  tree  should  be  cultivated  both  for  beauty  and  fruit. 

H.  S.  Bolton. — We  must  refer  'you  to  the  hand-book  on  cranberry  culture,  published  in 
"New  York. 

'  Selina. — The  connoisseur  of  roses  must  not  expect  too  much  the  first  and  second  year  of 
planting,  because  until  the  roots  have  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  the  plant  will  not  have  strength 
to  continue  its  growth  and  bloom  uninterruptedly.  When,  however,  they  fairly  root  into  the 
soil, — and  that  agrees  with  them, — they  will  rarely  be  without  flowers  until  the  frost  cuts  them 
off.  Glad  you  have  got  so  good  a  selection  of  standards,  which  with  us  are  highly  satisfactory 
with  ordinary  care. 

Jas.  p.  Merriam. — There  is  no  Muscat  Catawba.     The  advertisement  was  a  swindle,  and 
we  trust  not  successful. 

There  is  a  new  grape,  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  soon. 
Olive.     In  the  winter.     See  our  former  notice. 

Member  of  the  Workingman's  Institution  of  New  Harjiony,  Indiana. — All  the 

plants  named  should  be  employed  as  bushes  or  shrubs.  See  a  notice  in  aiftther  column  in 
regard  to  trimming  all  such. 
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^  Hardiness  of  Petunias. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  under  proper  treat- 
ment many  plants  may  be  made  to  endure  more  cold  than  most  people  imagine.  I  have  seve- 
ral things  illustrative  of  this,  but  that  which  I  consider  the  most  striking  is  a  "  Shrubland  rose" 
Petunia,  of  which  I  send  examples.  This  has  stood  two  summers  and  last  winter  against  the 
wall  of  my  dwelling-house,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  stand  this  winter.  It  has  never  received 
ithe  slightest  protection  of  any  kind,  except  the  wall  against  which  it  is  nailed. — F.  J.,  Faring- 
don,  Berks,  Jan.  5. 

Flower-pot  Drainage. — I  beg  to  suggest  the  use  of  perforated  of  earthenware  cylinders 
instead  of  potsherds,  stones,  &c.,  for  this  purpose.  These,  if  merely  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  moss,  fibrous-rooted  peat,  or  charcoal,  would,  doubtless,  answer  admirably. — A.  B.  C. 

Rendering  Barren  Fruit  Trees  Fertile. — It  fell  to  my  lot  some  ten  years  ago  to 
take  charge  of  some  barren  old  pear-trees,  with  long  spurs  full  of  cankers.  Although  I  took  a 
different  course  from  the  one  you  have  lately  been  advocating  to  render  them  fertile,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  observing  that  all  the  old  stocks  are  well  filled  with  bearing  wood.  The  hori- 
zontal branches  were  all  cut  off,  and  a  graft  or  two  put  on  the  stumps  or  short  arms,  except 
in  some  places  where  buds  were  inseiled  and  allowed  to  replace  the  branch ;  those  put 
on  in  the  shape  of  buds  make  less  wood  than  the  others,  but  are  very  productive.  The 
trees  first  grafted  have  nearly  covered  the  walls:  they  bore  fruit  freely  on  the  second  year's 
growth,  and  the  year  after  the  produce  became  greater.  I  allude  to  this  to  show  that  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake,  where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  winter  fruit,  to  have  torn  up  the 
old  trees  and  planted  young  ones.     In  the  latter  case  I  should  have  had  to  wait  long  and 

tiently  for  the  first  fruit  bud,  (unless  root-pruning  had  been  resorted  to),  while  now  I  h 
of  growth  and  abundance  of  fruit.     I  think  grafted  trees  will  continue  longer  in  bear 
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than  if  buds  had  been  inserted  in  branches.  I  may  mention  another  fact  not  a  little  interesting. 
Last  spring  a  Barbarossa  vine  produced  bunches  somewhat  irregularly,  leaving  more  space 
without  fruit  than  I  liked  to  see.  I  took  a  shoot  from  its  neighbor,  a  Hamburgh,  with  a  bunch 
just  coming  into  flower,  inarched  it,  and  put  a  small  bottle  of  water  to  the  end  of  it.  This 
was  done  merely  as  an  experiment,  but  to  my  astonishment  every  flower  became  a  berry.  The 
bunch  progressed,  and  was  to  every  one  here  a  curiosity  ;  it  colored  well,  and  became  a  compact 
little  bunch  in  September. —  Thorp  Pcrrow,  in  Gardeners''  Ohronidc. 

Pliny  has  recorded  the  story  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious  husbandman,  who,  being  in 
advance  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  upon  an  improved 
method,  by  which  he  gathered  much  more  fruits  and  reaped  larger  profits  than  the  neighbors 
about  him,  though  their  possessions  were  more  ample.  His  uncommon  success  excited  their 
envy,  insomuch  that  they  brought  this  accusation  against  him  :  "  That,  by  sorcery,  charms  and 
witchcraft,  he  had  transported  his  neighbors'  fruits,  fertility  and  increase  to  his  own  fields." 
For  this  he  was  ordered  peremptorily,  by  Albinus,  a  Eoman  general  skilled  in  agriculture,  to 
answer  the  charge  before  him.  Cresinus,  fearing  the  issue,  resolved  upon  his  best  defence, — 
brought  his  plow  and  other  rural  implements,  and  displaying  them  openly,  he  set  there  also  his 
daughter,  a  lusty,  strong  lass,  big  of  bone  ;  then,  turning  to  the  citizens  :  "My  masters,"  quoth 
he,  "  these  are  the  sorceries,  charms,  and  all  the  enchantments  that  I  use.  I  might  also  allege 
my  own  travel  and  labors,  my  early  rising  and  late  sitting  up,  and  the  painful  sweat  that  I  daily 
endure  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  present  these  to  your  view,  nor  to  bring  them  with  me  into  this 
assembly."  This  bold  and  open  defence  captivated  the  people  ;  it  proved  the  coup  de  main 
which  turned  a  doubtful  result  to  his  entire  liivor ;  he  was  pronounced  "  not  guilty,"  and  those 
present  took  note  of  his  inventions.  This  story  is  derived  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  first 
taught  to  the  Britons  the  arts  of  husbandry.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  employed  to  show 
that  the  first  improvers  of  agriculture  had  their  days  of  trial ;  that  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  in  every  path  of  inquiry  and  invention — in  the  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  as  in  that 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth — a  Galileo  has  had  to  answer  for  his  daring  before  some 
embodiment  of  ignorance  constituting  an  Inquisition. 

It  has  been  lately  discussed  with  some  interest,  whether  the  Romans  possessed  forcing  con- 
trivances, a  subject  about  which  there  is  some  diflerence  of  opinion.  That  they  did  employ 
some  kind  of  artificial  aid  is  sufficiently  proved  by  some  well-known  expressions  in  Martial,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  (lib.  viii.  ep.  68)  tells  how  the  Vine  remains  in  felicity,  enclosed  in 
the  transparent  gemma,  where  no  rigors  of  frost  can  touch  its  berries ;  and  seen  like  the 
female  figure  through  her  muslin  drapery,  or  the  pebble  beneath  the  limpid  stream.  That 
some  kind  of  transparent  material  was  used  by  the  Eoman  gardeners,  under  the  name  of  s/'Ccm- 
laria,  is  therefore  certain,  whatever  the  material  may  have  been.  Seneca  calls  it  testa,  which 
is  translated  shell ;  but  which  may  have  been,  a  tile  of  talc,  the  lapis  specularis  of  Pliny, 
which  he  tells  us  the  Romans  obtained  abundantly  from  Spain.  These  specularia  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  handglass,  possibly  tall  transparent  movable  frames,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  Continent.  The  curious  account  given  by  Colu- 
mella of  Roman  Cucumber  growing,  is  hardly  intelligible  upon  any  other  supposition.  "  He 
who  wishes,"  he  says,  "  to  have  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumber  before  its  season,  should,  after  the 
winter  is  over,  introduce  well-manured  soil  into  baskets  and  slightly  water  it.  Then,  when  the 
seeds  have  come  up,  on  warm  and  sunny  days  he  should  place  them  in  the  open  air  near  his 
house,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  all  cold  blasts.  But  in  cold  and  windy  weather  he  should 
bring  them  under  cover,  and  continue  this  position  until  the  vernal  equinox.  He  should  let  the 
baskets  altogether  into  the  ground,  and  he  will  thus  obtain  a  precocious  fruit.  Wheels  also 
may,  if  it  be  thought  worth  while,  be  placed  under  the  larger  vessels,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  with  less  labor.  But  in  any  case  they  must  be  covered  with 
Jospecularia,  that  even  in  calm  but  cold  days  they  may  be  safely  brought  out  into  the  sun.     It 
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■was  in  this  way  that  Tiberius  Csesar  got  Cucumbers  almost  all  the  year  round.''  The  learned 
Dr.  Daubeny  concludes,  from  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  that  Roman  forcing 
did  not  go  beyond  the  production  of  early  Cucumbers  and  perhaps  Melons,  and  a  supply  of 
winter  Roses. 

Education  for  Rustics. — Gervase  Markham,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  himself  a  practical  husbandman,  wrote  a  work  with  the  object  of  enlarging  the 
knowledge  of  the  agriculturists  of  his  time,  and  of  "  recording  the  most  true  and  infallible 
experience  of  the  best  husbandmen  in  the  land."  He  entertained  the  opinion  that  to  teach 
farmers  reading  and  writing  was  a  superfluous  endeavor.  He  thought  that,  "  as  touching  the 
master  of  the  family  himself,  learning  could  be  no  burthen,"  but  "  if  we  speake  as  touching 
some  especiall  servants  in  husbandrie,  as  the  bayliffe,  the  under  farmer,  or  any  other  ordinary 
accountant,  it  is  not  much  materiall  whether  they  be  acquainted  therewith  or  no,  for  there  is 
more  trust  in  an  honest  score  chaulkt  on  a  trencher,  than  in  a  cunning  written  scrowle.  And 
there  is  more  benefit  in  simple  and  single  numeration  in  chaulke,  than  in  double  multiplication, 
though  in  never  so  faire  an  hand  written  !"  There  are  some  people  even  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  who  have  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  chalk;  but  what  will  they  say  of  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  ascertaining  the  probable  state  of  the  corn-market,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  intelligence,  and  was  put  forth  by  Markham  as  a  well-founded  piece  of  instruction : 
"  If  you  would  know  whether  corne  shall  be  cheape  or  deere,  take  twelve  principal  graynes  of 
Wheate  out  of  the  strengthe  of  the  eare,  upon  the  1st  day  of  Januarie,  and  when  the  harth  of 
your  chimney  is  most  hot,  sweepe  it  clene ;  then  make  a  stranger  lay  one  of  those  graynes  on 
the  harth,  then  mark  it  well,  and  if  it  leape  a  little,  corne  shall  be  reasonably  cheape,  but  if  it 
leape  much,  then  corne  shall  be  exceeding  cheape,  but  if  it  lie  still  and  move  not,  then  the 
price  of  corne  shall  stand,  and  continue  still  for  that  moneth  ;  and  thus  you  shall  use  your  twelve 
graynes  the  first  day  of  every  moneth  one  after  another,  that  is  to  say,  every  moneth  one  graine, 
and  you  shall  know  the  rising  and  falling  of  corne  in  every  moneth,  all  the  yeare  following." — 
Philip's  Progress  of  Agriculture. 
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Tea  Culture. — A  few  days  ago  I  drank  a  cup  of  real  American  tea  from  the  Chinese  tea 
plant,  of  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Barratt,  near  New  Market,  South  Carolina,  has  a  fine  shrub  about 
four  feet  high,  which  has  borne  fruit  during  several  years.  By  its  side  was  a  thrifty  specimen 
of  the  Olea  fragrans,  or  Chinese  Olive,  with  which  the  tea  is  scented.  The  doctor  thinks  that 
the  tea  plant  should  be  renewed  about  every  three  years,  and  if  thus  cultivated,  that  it  would 
thrive  and  be  profitable.  I  was  recently  at  Greenville,  in  this  State,  where  Junius  Smith,  some 
years  ago,  essayed  its  culture.  I  was  told  that  his  experiment  was  by  no  means  a  true  test. 
His  soil  was  barren,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  improve  it.  The  plants  did  not  receive  proper 
nourishment,  and  not  being  used  to  such  treatment  they  pined  and  died.  The  fine  shrub  which 
I  saw  at  Dr.  B.'s,  shows  plainly  that  the  tea  plant  will  thrive  in  this  State.     S.  B.  Buckley. 

Newbury,  South  Carolina, — in  the  Coimtry  Gentleman. 

AViscoNSiN  Cranberry  Trade. — There  are  extensive  cranberry-fields  in  Wisconsin, 
which  yield  the  berries  for  the  picking.  Juneau  county  is  famous  for  its  cranberry  crop,  and 
the  quantity  sold  the  past  season  in  the  town  of  New  Lisbon  alone,  is  28,000  bushels,  at  the 
average  price  of  $1  75  per  bushel.  The  trade  brought  some  $55,000  to  the  towTi,  and  not 
less  than  5,000  persons  were  engaged  in  harvesting  and  preparing  the  berries  for  market.  The 
Juneau  Argus  says  the  cranberry  crop  was  a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  most  abundant  wheat 
'harvest  could  have  been. — Cincinnatus. 
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Nerine  Fothergilli. — Of  this  beautiful  trilDe  of  plants  much  has  been  said,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  far-famed  Guernsey  Lily  is  a  recognized  fact,  but  it  has  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance  by  Nerine  Fothergilli  and  vanusta.  The  vivid  vermillion  of  the  one  is  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  whilst  the  last,  when  contrasted  with  the  original,  is  a  larger  flower  and  of  a  much 
more  brilliant  rose-color — the  flowers  have  the  appearance  of  being  spangled  all  over  with  gold 
dust  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The  varieties  all  thrive  well  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  and 
require  encouragement  and  protection  during  the  winter  mouths,  with  an  abundance  of  air,  so 
as  to  perfect  the  development  of  their  foliage. — A.  H.,  i?i  Turner's  Florist. 

"  Lancaster,  AVisconsin,"  says  the  South-Western  Culturist,  "  alone,  pays  annually  over  a 
thousand  dollars  for  green,  and  half  as  much  more  for  dried  apples,  and  an  untold  amount  for 
cider  and  vinegar — to  say  nothing  of  other  fruits  consumed,  most  of  which  come  from  the 
States  named ;  by  which  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  what  the  villages  and  towns  of  this 
region  altogether  pay  for  fruit. 

These  fruits  cost  the  consumer  double  or  quadruple  what  they  would  if  raised  at  home, 
because  the  speculator  that  buys  up  the  article  on  the  field  of  growth,  the  transportation  com- 
panies, perhaps  two  or  three  wholesale  and  a  retail  dealer,  must  all  realize  their  profit  thereon, 
before  these  indispensable  luxuries  reach  the  table  or  palate  of  the  masses  in  this  vicinity. 
Two  dollars  per  bushel  is  about  the  usual  figure  apples  cost  the  dealer  here,  including  freight 
during  winter  and  spring.  The  orchardist  in  Grant  county  realizes  over  $1  00  per  bushel  for 
his  poorest  apples  made  into  cider  at  the  usual  selling  rates." 

Strawberries. — Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bureau  county,  grows.  100  bushels  of  strawberries  per 
acre,  cultivated  as  cheaply  as  an  acre  of  corn.  Dr.  Pennington,  of  Eock  river,  grew  in  1855 
$6,000  worth  of  apples  in  an  orchard  of  ten  acres,  the  trees  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  old. — 
Allen's  Lena  {III.)  Catalogue. 

Quinces. — Observation  and  inquiry  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quince  cannct  he  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  West. — South-Western  Culturist. 


Our  Chicago  Correspondence. 

Dear  Horticulturist  -.—That  remarkable  individual  Mr.  Eichard  Swiveller,  in  his  flip- 
pant manner,  when  he  goes  to  ask  after  the  health  of  an  old  gentleman,  enquires  after  the 
"ancient  buffalo!"  So  it  is  that  we  distort  matters  till  truth  is  scarcely  distinguished.  Had 
Mr.  Swiveller  travelled  to  Chicago  he  would  have  probably  described  it  as  the  prairie-hen  city, 
or  distorted  it  by  some  expletive.  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  but  shall  inform  you  that  a  discov- 
ery has  been  made  to  which  I  attach  some  importance.  At  the  North  or  East, — which  is  it? — 
the  people  are  all  laboring  for  pelf  enough  to  retire  to  the  country ;  but  "  the  country  "  they  so 
long  for,  rises  in  price  so  rapidly,  that  before  their  accumulations  reach  the  maximum  of  their 
wishes,  country  places  near  by  have  become  too  dear.  What  are  they  to  do,  unless  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  only  an  acre  or  two  ?  I  answer.  Move  to  the  prairies !  It  has  been  found 
out,  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of  travellers  who  view  surfaces  only  at  railroad  speed,  that 
a  prairie  may  become  a  paradise ;  land  is  cheap  enough  yet  to  allow  many  acres  to  be  pur- 
chased for  half  the  price  of  a  lot  25  by  80  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 

West  of  Chicago  you  come  directly  on  to  prairie  land,  possessing  moi'e,  perhaps,  than  the 

ordinary  disadvantages  of  such  a  country,  and  in  March  and  April  it  is  sad  enough  to  see  the 

'  small  dwelling-houses  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  black  mud  and  water.     The  fr(jst  once  out, 

4 however,  there  ensues  a  season  of  great  beauty — the  earth  covered  with  flowers,  roads  solid. 
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and  food  for  man  and  beast  in  plenty ;  a  deep  soil,  in  fact,  which  will  repay  labor  a  thousand 
fold.  Endure  this  mud  for  a  few  weeks,  and  what  neighborhood  is  without  it?  you  have  in  a 
western  prairie  a  home  that  the  European  who  works  hard  for  all  he  eats,  might  be  proud  of. 
But  a  country  seat  on  the  prairies !  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  refined  life  !  this  is  an  unex- 
pected discovery  made  by  myself,  though  doubtless  many  have  seen  such  while  I  was  hugging 
home  ;  as  it  was  a  surprise,  indulge  me  with  the  telling  of  it. 

Encouraged  to  the  long  journey — more  than  one-third  as  far  off  as  Liverpool,  I  found  myself 
in  thirty-eight  hours  in  the  Garden  City  of  Chicago.  Taking  the  Galena  cars,  in  an  hour  I  was 
at  Cottage  Hill  and  in  the  carriage  of  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  en  route  for  his  representative 
place.  Though  the  station  is  named  a  Hill,  it  required  more  than  one  look  to  ascertain  the 
wherefore ;  gradually  it  was  revealed  that  there  was  a  considerable  elevation,  but  it  all  seemed 
at  first  alike  to  the  eye ;  the  house  appeared  to  abut  into  the  level,  and  it  does  join  the  prairie 
by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  cluck  of  the  prairie  chickens  is  distinctly  heard  morning  and 
evening  from  the  windows  and  piazzas,  and  good  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  We  are  much  influenced  by  what  we  have  read;  the  poets  have  been 
educating  us  with  the  love  of  the  heather,  and  have  made  the  nightingale  and  whippoorwill 
household  thoughts;  who  shall  say  that  when  the  song  about  the  prairie  grass  and  the  prairie 
birds  has  been  as  well  aud  as  long  sung,  we  shall  not  admire  and  poetise  them  as  much  ;  there 
is  plenty  of  heather  land  iu  Scotland  not  half  so  desirable  as  you  will  find  on  the  level  grounds 
of  the  West. 

Mr.  Bryan,  after  eminent  success  in  business,  and  still  young,  has  purchased  the  site  of 
Cottage  Hill,  and  built  an  eminently  comfortable  mansion,  near  enough  to  the  station  for  con^ 
venience,  and  yet  fixr  enough  from  it  to  have  none  of  its  annoyances.  Not  a  single  tree,  to  begin 
with,  but  in  place  of  that  he  has  an  unobscured  view  for  thirty  miles  towards  the  setting  sun. 
By  removing  large  trees  with  frozen  balls,  and  importing  a  few  thousand  evergreens,  the  scene 
is  in  course  of  transformation ;  shelter  is  provided,  and  our  friend  is  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
soon  seeing  his  large  domain  blossoming  like  the  rose,  and  its  advantages  appreciated. 

If  such  things  can  be — if  a  man  can  in  an  hour  or  two  divest  himself  of  cities,  and  purchase 
rich  land  cheaply,  aud  surround  himself  with  beauty,  and  have  a  mail  twice  a  day  to  communi- 
cate with  the  world — if  in  two  or  three  hours  he  may  reach  ten  or  twenty  dollar  land,  and 
purchase  his  lumber  for  a  tride — why — pray  tell  us  why,  we  should  toil  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  sighing  all  the  while  for  the  country  ?  You  ask  for  views  ;  on  the  slightest  eminence  in 
Illinois  your  views  are  literally  unobstructed,  except  by  distance.  Mr.  B.  has  already  in  two 
years'  labor  planted  and  adorned  a  scene  of  great  beauty ;  and  we  must  confess  our  repugnance 
to  the  prairie  is  much  obliterated,  when  we  enter  drawing-rooms  worthy  of  any  city,  and 
find  refinements  such  as  only  the  educated  can  enjoy. 

Neighborhood  is  also  at  hand.  Mr.  Healy,  the  eminent  painter,  with  his  numerous  and 
charming  family,  and  others,  are  within  a  short  walk ;  when  I  say  our  host  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  partner  for  indoor  exercise  at  billiards,  I  have  depicted  a  home  where  more  particulars  would 
be  an  intrusion.  Thus  much,  however,  was  necessary  to  introduce  our  representative  gentleman ; 
it  may  serve  as  a  new  idea  of  what  the  houses  in  the  West  are  becoming;  I  rejoice  to  chronicle 
so  good  a  beginning,  and  to  learn  that  Cottage  Hill  is  a  promising  place. 

In  another  direction,  on  the  lake  towards  Milwaukie,  and  also  within  an  hour  of  railroad 
travel  from  the  city,  is  Evanston,  on  a  wooded  blufi'of  great  beauty,  where  quite  a  town  of 
importance  has  grown  up,  with  endowed  schools  (a  great  feature  of  this  region)  and  learned 
professors  ;  among  them  Dr,  T.  V.  Blaney,  of  Delaware,  who  stands  very  high  as  a  lecturer 
and  chemist.  On  the  same  road  and  but  six  miles  from  Chicago,  they  are  now  establishing  a 
rural  cemetary,  (Rose  Hill,)  on  high  land,  once  no  doubt  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  with  a  soil 
and  timber  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposed  occupation.  I  predict  that  this  cemetery  will  be 
come  one  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  Chicago. 
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At  different  points,  too,  are  other  improving  rural  towns ;  conspicuous  among  them  is  Hyde 
r  irk,  with  fiue  views,  trees,  and  much  proposed  landscape  gardening.  Horticulture  has  made 
!i  l)rave  start  in  Chicago ;  there  are  many  clever  greenhouses  and  graperies,  and  a  gardeners' 
s-ciety,  which  meets  and  holds  able  discussions.  Your  readers  have  already  made  acquaintance 
with  Jno.  C.  Ure,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Arnold,  through  his  communications. 

The  whole  city  has  been  newly  graded,  leaving  the  blocks  of  houses  below  the  level  of  the 
st-eets  three  to  four  feet.  The  manner  in  which  the^e  great  brick  structures,  about  as  heavy 
a-  the  Astor  House,  are  being  "  screwed  up  "  into  the  air  is  a  marvel  to  foreigners.  Nobody 
s^ems  to  notice  what  is  going  on;  the  inmates  carry  on  business,  and  even  a  clock  and  watch 
St  ire  was  apparently  insensible  to  the  motion.  The  result,  is  very  dirty  streets  from  the  exca- 
viLtions  necessary  to  blocking  up. 

If  Chicago  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  money  panic  and  a  bad  crop 
s  i:newhat  sensibly,  her  merchants  are  in  good  heart,  and  disposed  to  believe  the  worst  is  over 
aud  prosperity  near.     To  this  I  say,  amen.  •  J.  J.  S. 

Chicago.  April,  1859. 

The  Hop  Tree,  Ptelia  Trifoliata,  is  the  only  American  species  that  I  have  seen  noticed  by 
b .  tanists.  This  species  of  the  hop  has  long  been  known  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shade 
tree,  and  has  been  for  sale  in  most  of  the  nurseries  for  many  years ;  but  its  utility,  and  superior- 
ity over  the  common  hops,  have  not  until  recently  been  known  and  acknowledged,  and  adds  very 
nuich  to  its  value. 

The  foliage  is  in  long  tiifolia,  pendant  leaves  of  a  beautiful  pea-green.  Starts  late  in  the 
Eeason  but  quite  rapidly,  and  almost  immediately  follows  the  beautiful  blossoms  in  clusters — ■ 
which  very  much  resemble  the  Privet  blossom.  They  soon  change  into  clusters  of  seeds  or 
hops,  which  makes  them  highly  ornamental.  The  only  fault  iu  its  growth  is  a  tendency  to 
throw  up  a  long  slim  body,  which  robs  it  of  its  beauty,  unless  cut  back  to  make  it  throw  out  its 
limbs  nearer  the  ground.  It  is  not  a  very  fast  grower,  but  produces  seed  at  two  or  three  years 
growth.  I  have  never  known  of  their  growing  over  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  and  when 
grown  will  produce  a  bushel  or  more  of  hops. 

How  profitably  they  can  be  raised  for  a  field  crop,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  as  they  are 
very  much  stronger  for  yeast,  brewing,  »fcc.,  and  640  trees  can  be  planted  on  an  acre,  at  an 
average  of  half  a  bushel  to  a  tree,  320  bushels,  I  think  it  will  pay  for  making  a  trial. 

Samples  of  the  hop,  with  circular,  will  be  forwarded  through  the  mail  by  enclosing  five  letter 
stamps.  F.  Trowbridge. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  April  number  of  the  HarticuUurist,  imge  187,  you  ask  what  grape 
Major  Le  Coute  alludes  to  in  the  New  Patent  Office  Report,  where  he  speaks  of  a  white- 
fruited  grape  as  the  best  of  all  varieties,  &c.  The  Major  can  undoubtedly  answer  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  occurred  to  ine  in  reading  the  passage,  that  he  had  reference  to  a  grape  which  I 
have  cultivated  for  many  years.  The  description  is  almost  perfect.  This  grape  I  found  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  Jacob  Perkins,  of  this  town,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  hence  we  have 
named  it  the  "  Perkins  Grape."  He  obtained  the  vine  for  an  Isabella,  taking  it  from  a  garden 
where  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grew  together ;  but  when  it  fruited,  lie  found  it  to  be  light- 
colored,  though  resembling  the  Isabella  in  shape  and  size,  but  full  three  weeks  earlier.  The 
vine  is  a  rapid  grower,  very  hardy  and  productive.  I  planted  a  few  cuttings  in  my  garden  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  vine,  and  it  has  answered  my  highest  expectations.  As  I 
never  had  the  grape  fever,  I  said  but  little  about  it.  But  when  my  neighbors  saw  the  vine 
burdened  with  the  fruit,  and  especially  when  they  tasted  it,  they  immediately  applied  for  vines. 
I  have,  therefore,  the  few  years  past,  disseminated  it  freely  and  widely  iu  this  region,  and 
where  known,  it  is  more  anxiously  sought  for  than  any  other  native  grape.  "  The  racemes  are 
large,  long,  and  dense  ;   the  berries  oval,  white  or  green,  with  a  slight  coppery  tinge  on  the 
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side  exposed  to  the  sun."  It  is  sweet  and  luscious,  with  a  musky  flavor.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  an  accidental  hybrid  between  the  Isabella  and  Catawba ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
Fox  grape  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  probably  sprang  from  a  seed  dropped  by  some  bird,  that 
brought  it  from  a  distance,  as  no  other  wild  grape  has  been  found  to  resemble  it  in  this  vicinity. 

E.  Gay. 
Bridgewatcr,  Mass. 

[Not  likely  to  be  the  grape  sug'g'ested  by  Major  Le  Conte,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report.  The 
seed  dropped  would  not  produce  the  same  grape.    The  white  Fox  grape  is  rare. — Ed.] 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME. 

Shakes-pear. 

Beurre  de  Kuckingheim  !  Brown  Beurre  ! 
'Tis  a  wonderful  jargon,  yes  sir-ree  ! 
Fits  to  utter,  and  cramps  to  spell, 
Dutch,  English  and  French  in  a  Jargonelle  ! 

Doyenne  d'Alencon  d'Hiver  gris  ! 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc !  dear  me  ! 
Bless  the  branches  and  save  the  root. 
If  all  that  "  talking  "  should  turn  to  fruit ! 

Elect  me  king,  and  I'll  make  a  law] 
Entitled  "  an  act  for  your  lower  jaw  ;" 
Syllables  two  shall  name  a  tree, 
And  the  pear  shall  perish  that  carries  three. 

Proudly  then  shall  our  pyramids  grow  ! 
Straight  and  taper  and  full  of  blow  ! 
Crack,  nor  canker,  nor  blot,  nor  blight, 
Frost  to  hinder,  nor  bug  to  bite. 

Plump  and  juicy  shall  Duchess  swell, 
Coral  crimson  the  F.  O.  relle  ; 
Iced  champagne  shall  our  Jerseys  bear. 
And  every  Seckle  shall  be  a  pear. 

Flemish  Beauty  shall  spread  apace, 
And  good  St.  Michael's  grow  in  Grace  ; 
The  very  Diel  shall  his  limbs  untwist, 
And  go  to  heaven  like  an  Urbaniste  ! 

Golden  days  for  the  orchard,  sure  ! 
Happy  times  for  the  amateur ! 
When  every  "  Title  "  shall  mean  a  thinrj, 

And  pears  are  plenty,  and  I  am  ki/ig  !  T. 

Torch  mil,  Ga.,  March  3,  J859. 

Greenhouses— THEIR  Temperature— Summer  use  of. — Before  again  referring  to  the 
summer  use  of  greenhouses,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  su'oject  of  correctly 
ascertaining  the  temperature. 

In  my  last  article  upon  this  subject  (p.  144,  No.  3,  Vol.  14)  I  say,  I  allow  "  the  temperature 
to  rise  as  high  with  solar  heat  as  80°,"  &c.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean, — and  by  those 
)Who  should  know  better, — in  the  sun's  rays.     This  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  and  a  very  common 
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one.  Visitors  are  frequently  sui-prised,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  thermometer  in  a  southern 
exposure,  at  the  apparent  high  temperature.  I  have  noticed  that  the  glass  exposed  to  the  sun 
will  register  from  10  to  20°  higher  than  the  actual  temperature  of  the  house.  And  this  latter 
can  only  be  correctly  ascertained  by  suspending  the  thermometer  in  a  shady  place. 

I  have  seen  some  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  regret  to  say,  so  unreflecting,  to  say  the 
least,  as  to  imagine  that  turning  the  back  of  the  thermometer  to  the  sun  was  sufficient ;  not 
stopping  to  think  that  the  black  Japan  of  the  case,  by  attracting  the  sun's  rays,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  error. 

A  very  simple  contrivance  is  the  use  of  a  square  post,  (four  to  six  inch,  which  may  be  made 
ornamental  and  used  for  climbers,)  situated  as  near  the  centre  of  the  house  as  possible,  and 
about  mid-way  of  which,  on  either  of  the  four  sides,  as  circumstances  may  require,  the  glass 
may  be  hung. 

The  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  temperature  of  vineries,  etc. 

And  now,  let  me  forestall  an  objection  which  may  be  raised  to  the  article  on  the  succeeding 
page  of  the  same  number.  It  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  the  vines  will  start  before  room  can 
be  made  in  the  greenhouse  for  them.  To  this  I  answer,  that  no  gentleman  owning  a  vinery 
can  do  without  a  hotbed  ;  and  in  this  latter  the  grape-vines  may  be  started,  the  steam  of  which 
will  give  them  a  capital  start,  swelling  the  buds  and  wood,  so  that  when  the  greenhouse  is 
ready  for  them,  they  will  be  found  to  be  quite  advanced. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  about  the  application  of  manures  to  root  crops. 
The  prevalent  custom  is  to  mix  with  the  soil,  spading  in ;  but  I  prefer  putting  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  that  the  roots  seeking  sustenance  will  grow  straight 
towards  the  manure,  and  the  result  will  be  large,  straight  roots ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
when  the  manure  is  mixed  with  the  top-spading.  In  some  instances  the  roots  will  be  large 
but  more  often  forked.  Yours  respectfully,  John  C.  Ure. 

Chicago,  April  b,  1859. 

HAETFORD  CO.  (CONN.)  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  April  2,  1859,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — Gurdon  AV.  Eussell,  M.D.  Vice-Presidents —3 .  S.  Butler,  M.D.,  Hartford  ;  Edward 
Bolles,  Hartford;  H.  Mygatt,  Farmington;  N.  W.  Stanley,  New  Britain;  Norman  Porter, 
Berlin;  S.  Lyman,  Manchester;  E.  A.  Holcomb,  Granby;  H.  A.  Grant,  M.D.,  Enfield;  S.  D. 
Case,  Canton  Centre;  S.  Moore,  Kensington;  T.  C.  Austin,  Suffield ;  H.  S.  Collins,  Collins- 
ville;  B.  F.  Seward,  Southington;  E.  H.  Phelps,  Windsor;  S.  M.Chester,  Wethersfield ; 
Sherman  Steele,  West  Hartford ;  'Wm.  G.  Comstock,  East  Hartford ;  James  T.  Pratt,  Rocky 
Hill.  Corresponding  Secretary — D.  S.  Dewey.  Recording  Secretary — M.  C.  Weld.  Treasurer — 
P.  D.  Stillman.     Auditor— S.  H.  Clark. 

Gardeners'  Society  of  Chicago. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  Floral  Fair  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  May  ; 
and  if  practicable,  every  month.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  consists  of  A.  T.  Williams, 
Dr.  Bonard,  J.  C.  Ure,  Layton,  and  Bridges. 
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for 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 
Published  by  C.lVI.SAMOM.NewYorU 


SHALL   WE,    OR   SHALL   WE   NOT,   ENJOY? 


ECKFORD'S  celebrated  house  and  park,  Fonthill, 
England,  is  now  in  complete  ruins.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  life  has  just  brought  out  some  recollec- 
tions of  the  man  and  the  place,  which  are  interest- 
ing. The  grounds  of  that  once  celebrated  spot  are 
now  a  tangled  mass  of  overgrown  woods,  bound  and 
clamped  with  brambles.  The  nine  miles  of  drive, 
along  which  his  four  gray  ponies  used  to  pad  and 
trot,  are  now  chopped  up  into  three  estates.  The 
great  abbey,  the  country  neighbors  think,  cost  a 
million  of  pounds  ;  it  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and 
passed  away  like  a  summer  cloud.  One  turret  gal- 
lery alone  stands  as  a  place  for  picnics,  and  the  roads  are  rutted  deep  with 
wagons  carrying  stones.  The  agate  cups,  gold  lamps,  proof  engravings 
and  fine  pictures,  and  all  such  rarities,  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds,,  just 
like  his  old  rival  Horace  Walpole's  ;  and  now  the  bleak  wind,  whistling 
from  the  broad,  crop-eared  Wiltshire  downs,  keeps  rumbling  and  muttering 
in  every  blast,  "  vanity  of  vanities  :  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Contrast  this  idiot's  vain  expense  with  the  following  pretty  little  cabinet 
picture  from  the  autobiography  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninck,  lately 
republished  in  America  : 

"  In  this  liappy  valley,  Richard  Reynolds  occupied  the  principal  mansion. 
My  cousin  Priscilla  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him  and  his 
wife,  and  they  gladly  made  an  arrangement  to  receive  her  at  their  house  as 
her  future  home,  (for  a  lifetime).  She  had  her  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
and  one  adjoining  for  her  little  maid  Joan,. — a  stable  for  her  horse  '  Serena,' 
and  her  open  carriage,  in  which  she  so  often  used  to  drive  about  to  visit 
the  poor  and  enjoy  the  country.  Besides  this,  Richard  Reynolds  and  his 
wife  formed  for  her  what  catholics  would  call  a  solitude,  a  walk  through  a 
thick  grove  which  terminated  in  a  verdant,  open  space,  where  was  a  rill 
and  cascade  falling  through  the  rocks  into  the  river  below  ;  here  was  a  sort 
of  open  summer-house,  and  behind  it  were  two  more  substantial  rooms,  one 
of  which  was  furnished  with  books,  writing  materials,  and  everything  suit- 
able for  contemplation  and  solitary  employment.  The  other  was  a  little 
apartment  in  which  Joan  was  ensconced  with  her  book  and  her  needle, 
when  her  presence  was  nC't  needed  by  her  mistress.  Such  was  the  princi- 
pal home  of  my  cousin,  Piiscilla  Gurney." 

The  same  author,  on  her  first  visit  to  Liverpool,  remarks  :  "  I  was  amazed 
to  see  the  sumptuous  drawing-rooms,  rich  with  satin  and  silk,  in  houses 
where  there  was  no  library,  and  at  the  large  assembly  of  gaily-dressed  and 
jewelled  visitors,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  books  were  as  much 
a  superfluity  as  the  great  Pascal  esteemed  brooms  and  towels." 

We  do  not  ask  our  readers  which  is  preferable, — the  gorgeous  hangings 
and  mirrors,  or  a  library  reflecting  like  mirrors  the  greatest  minds. 

The  mistake  which  many  Americans  commit  in  thinking  that  money  with 
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out  mental  cultivation  confers  happiness,  is  a  fatal  one.  "  Enough  is 
plenty,"  and  with  this  fully  believed  in,  how  many  that  desire  "  more  " 
might  have  been  saved  from  want.  The  prizes  of  life  are  in  general  not 
worth  the  sacrifices  paid  for  them.  A  man  spends  all  his  best  days  in  the 
uncertain  pursuit  of  riches,  or  mayhap  in  the  bustle  of  politics  ;  he  wrig- 
gles his  way  to  the  best  places  in  the  State,  it  may  be  to  the  Senate,  or  a 
Governor's  seat ;  or  he  becomes  a  commercial  millionaire  :  v.^ell,  he  goes 
into  retirement  at  sixty,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cultivated  resident  of  the 
country  understands  better  the  meanings  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  than  such  a  man  ;  and  nothing  that  wealtli  can  bring  can  counter- 
poise such  a  source  of  enjoyment.  "Thus  you  can  understand,"  says  a 
favorite  writer,  "  liow  T  can  afford  to  pity  the  man  on  the  woolsack,  while 
the  May-fly  is  on  the  waters."  Were  the  sacrifice  of  nature  made  for  some 
evei'lasting  good,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it  ;  for  temporal  and  tem- 
porary advantages  to  make  it,  is  consummate  folly.  Those  who  do  not  live 
with  nature  through  this  present  June,  will  never  see  another  like  it  ;  for 
they  will  be  older  next  year,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  lilac  and  rose, 
and  the  song  of  the  wren  and  blue  bird,  will  have  lost  some  bloom  and 
freshness,  and  suffered  for  them  a  little,  however  inappreciable,  diminution 
in  richness  and  nielody. 


THE     MORGAN     PEAR.* 

The  Morgan  Pear  originated  in  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C,  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Morgan,  since  dead,  and  was  introduced  into  notice  b}'^  the  Hon. 
W.  B.  Mears,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  that  State.  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  is  made,  were  received  from  Dr.  PI.  A.  Bizzell,  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  pomologist  of  Sampson  Co.,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  its  history  as  well  as  for  other  like  favors. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size  from  eight  inches  to  twelve  and  three-quarters 
in  circumference  ;  we  had  two  of  the  latter  size.  In  form  it  is  oblate,  vary- 
ing to  obtuse  pyriform  ;  stem  slender,  and  about  one  inch  in  length  ;  basin 
abrupt  and  deep  ;  calyx  small,  and  destitute  of  segments  ;  color  greenish 
yellow,  specked  with  grey  russet  specks,  intermingled  with  a  little  tracery 
of  the  same  ;  size  large,  to  very  large  ;  tlavor  sweet,  juicy,  slightly  vinous  ; 
flesh  white,  and  a  little  gritty.  Ripens  during  the  month  of  October. 
Quality  very  good,  nearly  best  ;  better  than  either  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
or  Duchess  D'Angoulcme.     Will  not  grow  on  the  quince. 

The  tree  is  a  fine  grower  ;  young  wood  olive  green,  with  wliitc  specks  ; 
leaves  lanceolate  and  slightly  serrated.  J.  Van  Buken. 

Clarkesville.,  Ga. 

[We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  this  and  other  drawings, 
&c.,  and  trust  that  he  will  continue  his  favors.] 

"~"  See  Frontispiece. 
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THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE,  OR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

BY   THOMAS    RIVERS,   OF    THE    NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 
From  the  Fifth  London  Edition,  1858. 

A  few  words  of  preface  and  apology  to  the  first  edition. — It  has  been, 
and  is,  too  often  the  custom  of  writers  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  to 
write  first  and  practice  afterwards, — in  other  words,  to  promulgate  a  pretty 
theory,  and  then  reduce  it  to  practice  :  I  have  ncjt  been  "  to  this  manner 
g'iven,"  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  I  have  reduced  my  prac- 
tice to  writing.  The  method  of  culture  given  in  the  following  pages,  has 
been  to  me  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  an  extensive  business  ; 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  may  be  made  equally  agreeable  to  a  numerous 
class  of  busy  men,  who  make  their  gardens  a  source  of  untiring,  quiet 
enjoyment. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  who  may  be  tempted  to  read  the  following 
pages  will  feel  surprised  that  I  have  made  a  separate  publication!  on  so 
trifling  a  subject,  when  so  manj^  horticultural  periodicals  are  open  to  those 
who  cannot  write  a  large  book.  They  may  say,  "  Why  not  occupy  a  few 
columns  in  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  or  a  few  pages  in  the  '  Cottage 
Gardener?'"     My  motive  must  be  my  apology. 

For  many  years  our  parish  church,  from  causes  not  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  was  in  j^a  fearfully  dilapidated  state  :  a  partial  repair  has 
rescued  it  ro  m- serious  consequences  ;  Instill,  much  more  is  required.  A 
hint  from  one  warmly  and  actively  interested  in  its  restoration  has  induced 
me  to  dedicate  the  profits  resulting  from  this  little  publication  towards  such 
a  sacred  and,  I  trust,  praiseworthy  object.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  ostentation  that  has  tempted  me  to  this  ;  no  love  of  fame,  but 
purely  the  wish  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  refined  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
a  hope  that  I,  a  humble  agent,  may  be,  throughj^this,  enabled  to  contribute 
a  trifle  towards  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  my  forefathers,  and,  I  trust, 
of  my  children's  children. 

The  same  to'the  fifth  edition. — When  I  ventured  to  publish  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  little  work,  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  a 
reception  so  favorable,  and  fulfil  so  quickly  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
dedicated.  Orchard  houses  are  now  familiar  things  :  hundreds  are  rising 
up  allfover  the  face  of  tlie  country  :  no  garden  structures  have  ever  so 
rapidly  advanced  in  popularity.  That  they  deserve"  to  be  popular,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  that,  through 
the  exercise  of  my  humble  literary  ability,  so  much  good,  because  so  much 
intellectual  pleasure,  has  been  derived  from  this  new  mode  of  cultivating 
fruit-trees.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  has  not 
"  grown  with  my  growth," — for  I  am  old  and  grey-headed, — but  rather  with 
my  age. 

We  are,  however,  as  yet  only  children  in  orchard-house  culture.  Every 
moderate  sized  garden  in  England — more  particularly  in  the  North — and  in 
Scotland,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  its  orchard  house.  They 
will  glisten  on  highland  and  lowland,  and  gladden  many  a  garden-lover 
with  their  genial  climate  and  varied  produce. 
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In  the  present  edition  it  will  be  seen  that  I  recommend  top-dressing-  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  in  spring,  as  heretofore.  I  have  found  this 
to  be  b}^  far  the  most  eligible  season  ;  for,  if  done  too  late  in  spring,  it  is 
liable  to  make  the  trees  shed  their  blossoms  without  sotting  fruit.  With 
apricots,  this  is  more  particularly  likely  to  occur.  Potted  trees,  when  top- 
dressed  in  autumn,  commence  at  once  to  form  fresh  roots,  which  in  spring 
are  read}"  to  fulfil  their  office  in  supporting  the  3'oung  fruit.  Very  recentlj^ 
some  cultivators  have  recommended  trees  to  be  shifted  and  re-pottcd  annu- 
ally :  when  they  become  large,  this  is  a  work  of  mucli  trouble.  I  can  say 
with  confidence,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  this.  My  finest  trees  have  now 
been  seven  years  in  the  same  pots  ;  they  bore  last  season  large  crops  of 
very  fine  fruit,  and  are  now  full  of  promise,  being  covered  with  blossom- 
buds  on  short,  well-ripened,  healthy  shoots. 

THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1849,  that,  being  very  fond  of  figs,  I  attempted 
to  grow  them  in  pots  in  one  of  my  vineries  ;  but  finding  they  required  more 
room  than  I  could  spare,  I  sought  for  some  method  by  which  I  could  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  pots  I  used,  I  ought  to  state,  were  not  placed  on 
benches,  but  on  raised  borders,  for  I  had  adopted  the  sunken  paths  and 
raised  borders  for  many  years,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  usual  benches  of 
wood.  The  roots  made  their  way  through  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  and  the  plants  thus,  even  in  comparatively  small  pots,  obtained 
enough  of  vigor  to  support  a  crop  of  fruit.  After  the  crop  was  gathered, 
the  pots  were  gently  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  the  roots  cut  off  with  a 
knife,  v/ater  was  withheld,  and  the  plants  were  soon  at  rest  with  well- 
ripened  shoots.  The  following  spring  they  were  top-dressed  with  manure, 
and  again  placed  on  the  border  ;  but  an  idea  occurred  to  me  to  give  more 
room  for  the  emission  of  roots  b^'-  enlarging  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  :  this  I  at  once  put  in  practice,  with  the  most  favorable  results.  I  then 
reasoned,  if  figs  in  pots  can  be  made  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  by  thus  giving 
them  extra  nourishment  during  the  summer,  why  should  not  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  vines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  be  managed  in  the  same 
way  ?  They  can  be  ;  and  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  giving  tlie  simple 
method  by  which  all  these  choice  fruits  can  be  grown  on  dwarf  bushes  in 
pots,  with  a  certainty  of  a  crop  every  season.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  small  gardens  will  be  furnished  with  cheap 
fruit-tree  houses. 

Glass,  timber,  and  bricks,  are  now  comparatively  cheap  ;  for  sheet-glass 
that,  when  first  brought  into  notice  cost  2s.  per  foot,  can  now  be  bought  at 
2d.  per  foot;  so  we  can  build  cheap  houses,  which,  without  the  assistance 
of  artificial  heat,  will  give  us,  in  average  seasons,  the  climate  of  the  south- 
west of  France, — without  the  liability  to  injury  from  spring  frosts,  from 
which  all  temperate  climates,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  times  suffer 
so  severely.  Let  us  now  see  how  nearly  glass  structures  without  fire-heat 
will  approximate  to  the  climate  of  France  in  one  of  its  most  temperate  dis-. 
tricts, — viz.,  Angers. 

The  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  grape,  our  Royal  Muscadine,  ripens  there 
in  the  open  air,  in  average  seasons,  on  the  25th  of  August :  this  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  time  when  it  ripens  here  under  glass  without  arti- 
ficial heat.     The  black  Hamburg  grape  ripens   at  Angers  on  the   25th  of 
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September  :  in  one  of  my  vineries  in  a  warm  situation,  I  have  had  them 
fully  ripe  on  the  15th  without  fire-heat.  We  can  thus,  at  a  little  expense, 
in  our  own  dear  native  land,  reap  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  and  enjoy 
its  choice  fruits,  without  suffering'  by  a  residence  in  its  oppressive  heat. 

I  may  here  mention  that  my  idea  of  the  approximation  of  the  climate  of 
the  orchard  house  to  that  of  the  soutli-west  of  Prance  is  not  imaginary,  for 
some  of  my  gardening  friends  from  thence  have  said,  on  entering  it,  "  Ah  ! 
Monsieur  Rivers,  voila  notre  climat  !" 

I  believe  that  I  have  more  than  once  described  my  "  glass-roofed  shed," 
for  I  have  not  ventured  to  give  it  too  high-sounding-  a  name  ;  still,  as  it 
must  come  into  extensive  use,  a  better  name  may  be  found  expressive  of 
this  peculiar  structure,  which  is  not  a  vinery,  or  pinery,  or  peach-house, — 
these  all  belong'  to  great  and  grand  gardens, — but  a  place  for  many  fruits  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  I  think,  without  affectation,  be  called  an  Orchard  House, 
a  place  requiring  but  little  expense  to  erect,  but  little  experience  and  atten- 
tion to  manage,  and  yet  giving  most  agreeable  results.  To  the  suburban 
gardener,  who  has  but  a  small  garden,  which  must  be  a  omdtuin  in  parvo, — 
to  the  amateur  with  plenty  of  gardening  taste  and  but  a  limited  income, — 
in  short,  to  a  numerous  class  full^"^  capable  of  enjoying  horticultural  pleas- 
ures, but  with  purses  not  bountifully  supplied,  the  orchard  house  will,  I 
feel  assured,  be  a  most  agreeable  boon.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give 
such  directions  as  will,  I  trust,  enable  any  carpenter  to  build  one.  There 
are  two  descriptions  of  houses  calculated  fur  this  mode  of  fruit  culture — ■ 
the  lean-to  and  the  span-roofed.  I  shall  commence  with  the  former,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  most  common  form  of  garden  structures. 

THE  LEAN-TO  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Its  length  may  be  from  ten  feet  to  one  hundred  or  more,  according  to 
means  and  space  ;  but  its  breadth  and  height  should  be  according  to  the 
following  dimensions,  unless  any  improved  plan  may  be  suggested  which 
will  ensure  greater  advantages  at  the  same  cost. 

I  will  suppose  that  an  orchard  house  thirty  feet  long  is  required.  A 
ground  plan,  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  six  inches  wide,  should  be 
marked  out :  then  six  posts  of  oak  or  good  yellow  deal,  five  inches  by  three, 
and  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  or  of  larch  poles  sixteen  inches  in  girth, 
cut  in  two  and  the  flat  sides  placed  outwards,  must  be  firmly  fixed  two  feet 
in  the  ground  :  the  ground  ends  before  fixing  should  be  charred  two  feet  six 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  then  have  a  coat  of  boiling  coal  tar,  which 
adds  much  to  their  durability.  They  will  form  the  back  line  of  posts, 
standing  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
For  the  front  wall  six  posts  of  the  same  thickness,  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
must  be  firmly  fixed  eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  stand  three 
feet  out*  Two  posts  will  be  required  at  each  end  ;  at  one  end  (if  only 
one  door  is  wanted)  these  will  form  the  dooi--posts.  On  these  posts,  both 
at  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a  plate  four  inches  by  three,  on  which  the 
rafters  are  to  rest ;  the  posts  are  thus  arranged  in  two  lines.  Now,  then, 
for  the  rafters  :  these  must  be  fourteen  feet  long.  A  nine-inch  deal,  i.  e.,  a 
deal  nine  inches  wide  and  three  inches  thick,  will  make  four,  each  four  and 
a  half  inches  by  one  and  a  half,  or  nearly  so.     These  are  light,  strong,  and 

These  respective  heights  of  front  and  back  are  a  matter  of  choice  :  they  may  be  exceeded ; 
for  I  find  that  trees  in  pots  make  most  vigorous  growth. 


TiSo 
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the  most  economical  of  all.  Instead  of  "  ploughing"  the  rebate  for  the 
glass,  which  is  great  labor  and  waste  of  material,  on  the  npper  side  of 
each  rafter,  exactly  in  the  centre,  must  be  nailed  a  slip  of  half-inch  board, 
half  an  inch  wide  ;  this  will  leave  half  an  inch  of  the  rafter  on  each  side 
for  the  glass  to  rest  on — not  too  much  for  glass  twenty  inches  in  width. 
The  rafters  are  so  far  prepared  for  glazing,  but  not  yet  fitted  on  the  plates 
at  top  and  bottom  of  the  projected  house  :  no  mortices  must  be  made,  but 
the  rafter  fitted  to  the  back  plate  by  cutting  out  a  piece  as  in  fig.  1,  and  to 
the  front  plate  as  in  fig.  2.     They  must  then  be  strongly  nailed  to  the  front 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Top  end  of  Rafter.  Bottom  end  of  Rafter. 

and  back  plates,  leaving  a  space  between  each  rebate  of  twenty  inches. 
A  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  deal  board,  six  inches  wide,  should  be  nailed 
along  the  top  to  the  end  of  each  rafter,  so  as  to  be  even  with  their  upper 
edges,  and  in  this  should  be  a  groove  to  receive  the  upper  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  glass.  At  the  bottom  a  piece  of  board,  one  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  wide,  must  be  let  in,  by  sawing  a  piece  out  of  each  rafter  for  the 
glass  to  rest  on  and  to  carry  off  the  water.  We  have  thus  formed  a  sloping 
roof  seven  feet  nine  inches  (with  the  plate)  high  at  back,  and  three  feet 
three  inches  high  in  front.  The  glazing  is  now  to  be  thought  of  The  most 
economical  glass  is  sixteen-ounce  British  sheet  glass,  which  can  be  bought 
at  2^d.  and  Sd.  per  foot,  and  the  size  to  be  preferred,  twenty  inches  by 
twelve,  placing  it  crosswise,  as  the  rafters  are  twenty  inches  asunder.  The 
laps  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  they  need  not  be  puttied, 
as  the  ventilation  is  more  free  when  they  are  not.  I  find  that  scarcely  any 
breakage  takes  place  from  frost,  owing  to  the  large  pieces  being  elastic. 
On  and  outside  the  back  posts,  three-quarter-inch  well-seasoned  deal  boards 
should  be  nailed.  In  the  back  wall  thus  formed,  sliding  shutters  in  grooves, 
three  feet  by  one  foot,  must  be  fixed,  to  act  as  ventilators — two  close  to  the 
roof  and  two  about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketch  ;  if  two  more  be  added  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lower 
shutters,  all  the  better  :  in  sunimer  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  imich  air. 

Fig,  3. 

The  front  and  ends 
(except  the  doorway) 
must  have  also  three- 
quarter- inch  boards, 
nailed  on  outside  the 
posts  ;  one  of  them, 
the  upper  one  in  the 
front,  to  be  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  let  down  the 

Back  of  Orchard  House,    a,  a,  cr,  cr,  Sliding  Slimters  in  Groove;.  wholc    length    of    the 

house  :    these,  with  the  back  shutters,  when  all  open  in  hot  weather,  will 
tilate  thoroughly.     To  add  to  this,  and  it  is  all  required  in  sumni 
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the  boards  will  shrink  and  let  in  air  :  a  fierce  sunlight  is  thus  admitted  by 
the  large  glass,  and  abundance  of  air,  in  which  all  fruit  trees  thrive  to 
admiration.  The  boards  and  rafters  should  be  painted  with  stone-colored 
paint,  which  will  give  the  house  a  very  neat  appearance.  So  much  for  the 
timber  and  glass  ;  but  when  one  sees  that  to  Avalk  along  the  centre  of  the 
building,  which  is  about  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  a  person  must  be 
of  very  diminutive  stature,  the  inquiry  arises,  how  is  head-room  to  be  made  ? 
Simply  by  making  a  trench  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  plan :  this  will  leave  a  border  on 
each  side  four  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  form  a  path  at  the  same  time. 
The  front  border  need  not  be  raised,  as  the  trees  in  two  or  three  years  will 
require  all  the  head-room  they  can  have,  but  the  back  border  should  be 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface,  supported  by  the  brick  or 
boarded  edge  to  the  path, — for  the  sides  of  the  path  must  be  supported 
Avith  boards  or  four-inch  brickwork.  It  will  be  found  a  great  improve- 
ment (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend)  to  divide  the  back  border  into 
two  terraces,  by  raising  the  back  half  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  building 
a  four-inch  brick  wall,  and  filling  in  with  earth,  so  that  the  back  row  of 
trees  is  elevated,  and  thus  escapes  any  shade  given  by  the  front  row  ;  the 
effect  also  is  very  good.  Now,  as  every  thing  depends  on  these  borders — 
for  there  must  be  no  benches  and  no  shelves — care  must  be  taken  to  make 
their  surface  loose  and  open  :  loose  materials,  such  as  lime  rubbish  from 
old  walls,  and  road  sand,  mixed  with  manure,  may  be  laid  on  them,  about 
four  inches  deep  ;  they  may  then  be  forked  over  to  about  nine  inches  in 
depth,  well  mixing  the  above  materials  with  the  soil  :  you  thus  have  two 
borders  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  on  which  your  orchard  will  thrive 
admirably.  It  will  appear  odd  to  read  about  trees  thriving  on  instead  of 
in  a  border ;  but  when  I  explain  that  this  is  to  be  an  orchard  in  pots,  it 
will  not  seem  so  contrar}^  to  our  usual  garden  culture. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  by  the  description  I  have  given,  that  the  lean-to 
orchard  house  is  merely  a  low  greenhouse,  with  its  roof  sloping  to  the  south 
or  south-west,  such   as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  our  small  villa  gardens  ; 

Fig.  4. 


Section  of  a  Lean-to  Orchard  House. 


only,  instead  of  having  a  path  in  the  centre  and  a  bench  on  each  side  for 
the  flower-pots  to  stand  on,  it  has  a  sunken  path  and  a  border  of  earth  on 
each  side,  on  which  fruit  trees  in  pots  are  to  be  placed.  The  foregoing 
■  rough  section  will  perhaps  convey  an  idea  of  this  structure  and  its  use. 


the  oechard  house. 

builder's  estimate. 

By  Mr.  Burton,  Builder,  Sawbridgeworth,  given  in  185T. 

To .     An  Estimate  for  erecting  an  Orchard  House,  30  feet  6  inches 

long,  12  feet  6  inches  loide,  3  feet  3  inches  high  in  front,  and  7  feet  9 
inches  at  hack. 

3  feet  oak  door  sill,  4  by  3. 

64  feet  of  fir  for  plates. 

84  feet  ditto  for  end  rafters  and  door  posts,  &c.,  3^  by  2|-. 
309  feet  ditto  for  middle  rafters  and  sill,  44-  by  1^. 
110  feet  ditto  for  posts,  5  by  3. 

30  feet  deal  for  top  and  bottom  rails,  9  by  1|. 
560  feet  (super.)  ditto  for  boarding  fillets,  &c. 

90  feet  (super.)  fir  for  sides  of  path,  piles,  latch,  joints, 
and  buttons. 
Painting  with  anti-corrosion  paint,  2  coats. 
187  squares,  16  ounce  sheet-glass,  putty,  and  labor. 


£28     5     0* 


By  using  larch  poles  instead  of  squared  timber  for  the  posts,  a  saving 
may  be  eflected  ;  by  being  one's  own  carpenter,  a  larger  saving.  By  using 
oak  for  posts,  unless  small  oak  trees  can  be  bought  cheaply,  £1  155.  must 
be  added  to  the  above  estimate. 

The  foregoing  estimate  and  sketch  are  for  a  Lean-to  Orchard  House 
standing  by  itself :  where  there  is  a  brick  or  other  wall  to  serve  as  a  back 
wall,  it  may  be  built  against  it,  with  a  great  saving  in  expense  ;  but  as 
sliding  shutters  cannot  conveniently  be  let  into  such  walls,  ventilators  may 

*  The  following  estimates  of  the  cost  of  similar  houses  in  America  have  been  kindly  furnished 
us  by  Eichard  Morris  Smith,  architect,  of  Philadelphia. — Ed. 

AMEEICAN  ESTIMATES. 

Fig.  4.  Lean-to,  or  single-pitch  Orchard  House  : 

570  feet  of  hemlock  scantling  at  Uc. $7  12 

680      "      poplar  for  boarding,  &c.,  at  2c. 13  60 

4.50  feet,  15  by  20  glass,  (per  50  feet),  $1  95 17  55 

Labor,  putty,  &c.,  &c. 32  00 

Complete,  without  wash  or  paint,        $70  27 

Boards  to  be  milled  but  not  hand-planed,  and  finished  in  two  coats  stone-wash  if  desired,— 
but  the  cost  of  stone-washing  not  included  in  the  estimate.     From  $27  to  $33  should  be  added, 
if  the  work  is  hand-finished  for  paint.     About  $15  should  be  deducted  if  it  is  built  against  a 
stable  or  other  wall. 
Fig.  5.  Small  span,  or  double-pitch  Orchard  House : 

456  feet  of  scantling,  (hemlock),  at  14c. $5  70 

544      "      poplar,  at  2c. 10  88 

550      "      glass,  (per  50  feet),  $1  95 21  45 

Labor,  (fcc,  &c. 31  00 


$69  03 
$25  to  $32  should  be  added,  for  hand-finish  and  painting.' 
Figs.  6,  7.  Large  span,  or  double-pitch  Orchard  House : 

Finished  in  the  first  manner  as  above  described,  about         .... 

Paint-finished .--■ 


be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  roof,  by  having  every  alternate 
square  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  hing-e  at  top  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
with  holes  in  it  suspended  to  the  bottom  corner  :  an  iron  peg  should  be 
placed  in  the  rafter  to  fit  into  the  holes  ;  with  this,  the  ventilators  can  be 
raised  or  sunk  at  pleasure. 

The  most  complete  house  of  this  kind,  built  ag-ainst  an  old  garden  wall, 
with  a  S.  W.  aspect,  is  in  this  neighborhood.  The  wall  is  12  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  full  grown  peach  and  nectarine  trees  ;  the  house  is  200  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide,  4  feet  6  inches  high  in  front,  with  front  sashes  5  feet 
by  3,  on  pivots,  so  as  to  ventilate  thoroughly  ;  the  rafters  are  4^  by  1^ 
inches,  and  fixed  20  inches  apart;  glass,  20  inches  by  15,  and  every  alter- 
nate square  at  the  top  next  the  wall  is  framed,  and  on  hinges  opening 
upwards  (these  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  open  all  at  once  with  a  line 
and  pulley) ;  the  path  in  tlie  centre  is  3  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side,  3  feet 
from  the  path,  is  a  row  of  espalier  peaches  and  nectarines  ;  between  the 
front  row  and  the  glass  are  bushes  in  pots,  so  that  in  one  house  are  three 
modes  of  culture.  It  is  also  divided  into  three  seasons  by  partitions  of 
glass,  forming  three  compartments  ;  two  of  these  are  fitted  with  hot  water 
pipes,  and  one  left  without,  as  in  a  common  orchard  house.  In  one  house 
forcing  is  commenced  early,  so  as  to  have  ripe  peaches  or  other  fruit  in 
May  ;  the  second  succeeds  it  with  peaches  in  June  and  July  ;  and  the 
third,  without  heat,  gives  its  crop  in  August,  September,  and  October  : 
peaches  and  nectarines  are  thus  in  perfection  from  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
till  the  end  of  October.  The  fruit  on  the  wall  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  is 
very  early,  owing  to  the  warm  aspect.  This  is  the  most  complete  lean-to 
orchard  house  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  although  15  feet  wide,  it  can  be  built 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  narrow  upright  houses  in  front  of  the  walls  at  Trent- 
ham,  which  are  only  5  feet  in  width. 

The  lean-to  house,  whether  against  a  wall  or  standing  alone  with  its 
boards  for  walls,  forms  a  most  excellent  vinery  for  grapes  not  requiring 
fire-heat,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  Sweetwater,  and  Muscadine 
grapes.  The  vines  should  be  planted  inside  the  front  wall,  and  2  feet  apart, 
trained  under  the  rafters,  14  inches  from  the  glass,  and  managed  on  the 
spur  system,  which  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  the  training  of  grapes 
in  pots.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  sorts  above  named  will  never  fail  to 
ripen  in  this  kind  of  vinery.  So  much  do  they  love  free  air,  that  I  have  for 
some  3'ears  opened  my  ventilators  in  the  middle  of  Julj'-,  and  have  never 
closed  them  till  the  end  of  September.  My  grapes  have  invariably  been  of 
the  finest  quality. 

I  now  propose  to  give  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  Span-roofed  House,  a 
little  wider  and  cheaper.  A  house  of  this  form  is  more  agreeable  as  a 
promenade,  and  I  think  the  trees  are  attended  to  with  more  facility.  But 
unless  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  garden,  peaches  and  nectarines  do  not 
ripen  quite  so  early  in  it  as  in  a  lean-to  house.  I  think,  however,  it  has  a 
more  agreeable  look,  and  I  must  confess  a  preference  to  it.  Tlie  following 
is  a  section  of  what  I  shall  call  the  Small  Span-roofed  Orchard  House. 
Height  at  sides,  4  feet  ;  at  centre  to  ridge,  8  feet  ;  width,  14  feet  ;  rafters, 
8  feet  in  length,  3  inches  by  H,  placed  20  inches  apart  ;  posts  of  oak,  5 
inches  by  3*,  5  feet  apart  ;   plates,  3  inches   by  2  ;    central  path,  2  feet  6 

*  Oak  posts  of  this  size,  I  find  on  referring  to  the  wooden  tombs  in  the  churchyard,  last 
from  50  to  60  years. 
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SMALL    SPAN-ROOFED    ORCHARD    HOUSE. 
Fig.  5. 
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Section  of  the  Small  Span-roofed  Orchard  House. 

a,  a.  Phutters  on  hingef,  12  inches  wide,  one  on  each  side.    The  upper  edges  should  be  1  foot  from  the  eaves. 
l\  Ridge  board. 
c.  Shutler  over  the  door. 

inches  wide.  Tiie  borders  in  tliis  descriplion  of  house  need  not  be  raised, 
but  the  patli  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  inches,  and  each  side  sloped  so  as  not  to 
crunibU;  into  it  ;  the  expense  of  a  brick  edg-ing-  is  thus  saved.  Tlie  borders 
should  have  a  dressing  of  manure  and  sand,  or  manure  and  burnt  earth, — 
in  short,  of  any  lose  materials, — and  be  well  forked  over  and  mixed  to  6  or 
9  inches  in  depth. 

Two  rows  of  trees  may  be  placed  on  each  border,  thus — 


3  feet  from  stem  to  stem,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  ever_y  leaf.  This  is 
most  essential  ;  for  I  have  occasionally'  had  some  of  my  peaches  deficient 
in  flavor,  and  on  examination  have  always  found  the  trees  too  much  crowded, 
so  as  to  shade  each  other.  In  these  small  span-roofed  houses,  the  trees 
placed  as  above  form  a  charming  avenue,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  the 
cultivator,  so  that  every  leaf  and  fruit  is  seen.  It  Vv'ill  add  some  trifle  to 
the  expense  of  building,  if  the  sides,  \  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  eaves, 
are  of  glass,  the  wooden  ventilating  shutter  being  beneath  the  glazed  part. 
The  doors  and  eiids  maj'  be  partially  glazed  :  the  extra  expense  is  fully 
repaid  by  the  light  and  agreeable  appearance  given  by  this  mode  of  building. 

The  cost  of  a  yjlain-boarded  house,  as  given  me  recently  by  Mr.  Rivett, 
Builder,  Stratford,  Essex,  is  as  follows  : — 

A  span-roofed  orchard  house,  30  feet  long,  14  feet  wide;  sides,  4  feet,  mid- 
dle to  ridge,  8  feet  high  ;  oak  posts,  5  inches  by  3  ;  close  boarded,  glazed 
with  16-ouuce  glass,  painted  twice  with  anti-corrosion  paint :  complete, 
£27  10s. 

The  small  span-roofed  house  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and  economic 
structure  ;  but,  as  large  gardens  require  large  houses,  I  am  induced  to 
recommend  for  them  the  following,  which  I  shall  term  the 
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LARGE    SPAN-ROOFED    ORCHARD    HOUSE. 

M}^  large  houses  are  twenty  feet  wide,  the  sides  four  and  a  lialf  feet  liigli, 
and  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  height  to  the  ridge  ;  the  paths  are  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  ;  the  brick  beds  at  the  sides  are  four  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  high,  the  central  bed  seven  feet  Avide  and  eighteen  inches  high. 
These  dimensions  may  of  course  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  builder  ; 
I  give  mine  exactly  as  they  are.  The  posts  to  support  the  side  plates  are 
of  oak,  six  inches  by  four  ;  they  are  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
placed  four  feet  apart  ;  on  these  are  nailed  deal  boards  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  upper  one  of  which,  on  each  side,  one  foot  in  width,  is  on 
hinges  to  form  the  shutters  for  ventilation  ;  the  rafters  are  four  and  a  half 
inches  by  one  and  a  half,  and  placed  twenty  inches  asunder.  (In  large 
span-roofed  orchard  houses  used  for  forcing  fruit,  and  in  which  artificial 
heat  is  employed,  one  or  two  shutters  on  hiiig-es  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  are 
necessary  to  let  off  the  heated  air  in  sunny  weather  ;  but  I  find  them  quite 
unnecessary  in  houses  without  fire-heat).  This  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  building  large  span-roofed  orchard  houses  ;  but  they  may  be 
varied,  and  iron,  and  brick,  and  glass,  emploj^ed  at  pleasure.  One  recently 
built  at  Audley  End  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  short  description  :  its  sidiis  are 
brick  walls,  two  feet  six  inches  high  ;  on  these,  sashes  two  feet  six  inches 
by  three  feet,  are  fixed  with  pivots,  so  as  to  admit  a  large  quantity  of  air  ; 
width  twenty  feet,  length  ninety  feet,  height  ten  feet  ;  the  roof  is  supported 
by  a  row  of  two-inch  iron  pillars  along  the  centre,  about  seven  feet  apart  ; 
the  central  and  side  beds  are  twenty  inches  high,  the  paths  three  feet  wide. 
This  is  really  a  noble  as  well  as  a  nobleman's  oi'chard  house,  and  forms  a 
healthy  and  most  agreeable  promenade.  In  all  orchard  houses  where 
expense  is  not  heeded,  the  water  should  be  conducted  fn)m  the  roof  into  a 
tank  or  tanks  underground,  either  outside  or  inside.  Rain  water  is  the 
best  of  all  to  syringe  or  to  water  the  trees  with. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  recently  given  me  by  Mr.  Rivett  for  a  large 
span-roofed  orchard  house,  built  in  the  plain  manner,  as  given  in  figs.  6 
and  7  : — 

Fig.  6  {End  Elevation.) 

"  An  orchard  house 
thirty  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide  ;  sides,  five 
feet  high  ;  middle,  ten 
feet  to  ridge  ;  with 
iron  pillars  to  support 
roof;  oak  posts,  close 
boarded,  glazed  with 
sixteen -ounce  glass, 
painted  twice  with  anti- 
corrosion  paint,  £45. 
The  raised  brick  bor- 
ders generally  built  in 
houses  of  this  size,  are 


v^fc? 


a.  ShuttPrs,  1  foot  wide,  on  liinfps  at  ends. 

b.  L'o.  do.  on  each  side. 
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Fig.  7  {20-feet  Section).  Hot  included  in  the  es- 

timate." 1  may  add 
that  raised  borders  may 
be  dispensed  with  if 
half-standard  trees  are 
cultivated,  with  stems 
from  24-  to  3^  feet  high. 
The  tallest  trees  should 
occupy  the  centre  of 
the  house  :  this  kind 
_  of  house,  furnished  with 
nicely -pruned  round- 
headed   trees,    with 

a.  Beds  (supported  by  4-inch  brick  walls,  built  with  cemenl)  filled  up  with  straight      StCmS,     WOuld 
compost.  1  °  ,         , 

6.  Paths,  2,L  feet  wide,    t  havc    a   wBYy   orchard- 

c.  Collar  b"eam.     These  collar  beams  should  be  6  feet  apart:    iron  pillars,  jjjjg       look         and      thev 
which   may  be  formed  with  !?-inch  yas  pipes,  in  a  row  alon^  the  centre,  ^  j     -i        '  ^ 

support  the  roof  equally  well,  and  have  a  lighter  and  belter  effect:  tliey  WOUld     DO    VOry  prOdUC- 
sliould  also  be  6  feet  apart.*  tivp 

It  is  essential  that  these  large  houses  should  stand  endwise  N.  E.  and 
S.  W..  or  nearly  so  ;  for  if  placed  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  as  mine  are,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  site,  the  trees  in  the  north-east  border  are  too  much 
shaded,  and  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  well.  I  also  prefer  the  same  position 
for  small  span-roofed  liouses.  The  height  of  the  above  exceeds  that  which 
I  have  described  in  p.  16,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  more  eligible,  for  it 
is  surprising  to  see  what  fine  and  even  large  trees  can  be  grown  in  pots. 

A  very  good  gardener  has  asserted  that  peaches  and  nectarines  from 
bushes  are  inferior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  on  trellises  in  peach  houses  ; 
and  that  he  could  produce  more  fruit  in  the  same  space  by  the  latter  mode. 
1  can  easily  imagine  a  partial  failure  in  flavor  ;  not  owing,  however,  to  the 
system,  but  to  the  management.  The  trees  alluded  to  have  not  had  room 
or  air  enough  ;  and,  consequently,  the  fruit  has  not  been  higli  flavored.  I 
have  had  Noblesse  and  other  peaches  from  bushes  in  a  pot  standing  in  the 
full  sunshine  in  one  of  my  houses  of  the  most  delicious'flavor,  while  those 
from  trees  partially  shaded  were  not  good.  The  peach-house  trellis  system 
is  not  adapted  for  small  gardens  ;  one,  or  at  most  two  trees,  will  cover  the 
roof  of  a  house  20  feet  by  12  ;  and  nothing  can  be  grown  under  them. 
Besides  this,  three  or  four  years  must  elapse  before  they  commence  to  bear 
to  any  extent  ;  and,  above  all,  it  will  require  a  good  gardener  to  train  and 
prune  them,  for  no  amateur  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  constantly  keeping 
his  eyes  to  the  sun. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  "  crystal  palaces  "  have  been  built. 
I  have  written  for  more  humble  gardens  ;  but  large  orchard  houses  may 
be  built  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  system  :  still  it  Avill  require  caution,  for  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  ridge  and  furrow  house  of  great  width  can  never 
be  ventilated  sufficiently  to  give  flavor  to  fruit.  One  of  these  "  palaces  " 
with  raised  borders,  well  furnished  with  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs, 
and  even  pomegranates,  in  20-inch  pots,  and  treated  as  recommended  for 
all  other  orchard-house  trees,  would  realize  an  Eastern  garden,  and  bring 

*  A  lighter  and  equally  eligible  mode  of  supporting  the  roof  is  by  iron  rods  (2  inches  in  cir- 
nj|Acumference)  in  lieu  of  collar  beams;  these  must  be  supported  by  perpendicular  rods,  hooked 
vlVcOn  to  the  centre  and  fastened  to  the  ridge  board  by  screws. 


to  mind  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  Damascus,  so  vividly  described  by  trav- 
ellers. In  short,  I  know  of  nothing  in  gardening  more  capable  of  fully 
gratifying  the  two  senses — sight  and  taste.  Thus  in  great  and  grand 
places,  in  lieu  of  a  cheap  and  simple  orchard  house,  a  fruit  conservatory, 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  may  be  built,  and  the  trees  grown  in  ornamental 
vases  placed  on  elevated  beds.  A  few  tea-scented  and  other  delicate  roses, 
and  spring-flowering  bulbs,  planted  in  the  borders,  would  make  them  gay, 
and  have  a  pretty  efiect.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  but  very 
few  of  what  are  called  conservatory  plants  can  be  planted  in  a  common 
orchard  house  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cold  and  dry  in  winter 
to  give  the  fruit  trees  their  rest.  If  fire-heat  is  used,  it  must  only  be  applied 
early  in  spring — towards  the  end  of  February-^to  force  the  fruit,  if  early 
fruit  be  required,  and  not  in  winter,  as  in  greenhouses,  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  orange  trees  and  camellias  may  be 
planted  in  the  borders  with  a  good  chance  of  success  :  they  should  have  no 
water  after  the  middle  of  October,  and  about  the  middle  of  December  some 
sticks  should  be  stuck  in  the  ground  round  each  tree,  and  the  space  between 
the  sticks  and  the  tree  filled  up  with  dry  hay,  and  a  mat  or  light  woollen 
cloth  (Frigi  Domo  would  answer  well)  wrapped  round  the  sticks.  The  mat 
or  outer  cover  should  be  taken  off  by  the  end  of  January,  leaving  the  hay, 
and  replaced  if  severe  frost  comes  on.  It  would  insure  success  with  oranges 
and  camellias  planted  in  the  borders,  if  the  house  could  be  gently  heated 
in  severe  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  26°;  this 
would  not  stimulate  the  fruit  trees  to  any  extent,  and  yet  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, preserve  camellia  and  orange  trees.  The  most  severe  frost  will  not 
injure  tea-scented  roses  or  bulbs,  if  the  house  be  kept  perfectly  dry  after, 
October. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  who  read  this  may  say,  "  Why  not  plant  the 
trees  in  the  raised  beds,  rather  than  in  pots  or  vases  ?"  To  this  I  reply, 
They  cannot  be  kept  under  control,  unless  they  are  annually  lifted  and 
replanted  early  in  November.  I  had  some  peach  trees  which  were  planted 
in  the  raised  borders  of  one  of  my  orchard  houses  :  they  bore  well  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  root-pruning,  tliey  would  grow  too  rapidlj'-.  Now,  in  pots,  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  tree  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety  ;  the 
annual  root-pruning  can  be  done  with  much  facility,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  dig  and  disturb  the  borders,  which  must  be  done  to  a  great  extent  to 
thoroughly  root-prune  trees  planted  in  them.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  gone,  I  can  honestly  recommend  pots,  vases,  or  boxes,  for  fruit 
trees  in  orchard  houses  or  fruit  conservatories.  In  the  "  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine," vol.  ii.,  page  278,  peach  trees  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  pots 
twenty  years  without  being  repotted  :.  they  had  been  kept  in  health  and 
fruitfulness  only  by  top-dressing. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  planted 
as  pyramids  and  bushes  in  orchard  houses,  would  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  "poor  gentleman"  who  is  his  own  gardener,  for  it  is  only  such  that'can 
and  will  fully  enter  into  an}'  new  mode  of  gardening.  Peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots  thus  cultivated  should  be  lifted  and  replanted,  with  a  little 
rich  compost,  annually,  the  last  week  in  October  :  they  should  each  have, 
when  replanted,  four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  about 
a  week  after  :  no  more  should  be  given  during  the  winter. 

Size  of  Fots. — In  potting  trees  for  this  description  of  culture,  pots  of  i 
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different  sizes  may  be  used,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  If 
large  trees  for  large  houses  are  required,  15-inch  pots  (15  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  15  inches  deep)  will  be  necessary;  for  moderate-sized  trees,  13-inch 
pots  :  this  on  the  whole  is  the  most  eligible  size.  For  smaller  compact 
bushes,  11-inch  pots  are  convenient,  as  they  are  not  unwieldy,  and  the  trees 
may  be  made  ornaments  of  the  side-board  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  beauti- 
ful objects  they  are  when  full  of  fruit.  Miniature,  yet  fruitful,  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  may  be  grown  in  very  small  pots,  for  I  have  some  not  more 
than  9  inches  high,  in  8-inch  pots,  full  of  blossom-buds.  Trees  of  this  size 
must  not  be  allowed  to  bear  more  than  four  or  five  fruit.  They  are  most 
interesting,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will,  ere  long,  be  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  curious.  These  very  small  fruitful  trees  are  grafted,  which  seems  to  make 
them  precociously  fruitful  :  peaches  and  nectarines  are  generally  budded. 

In  remote  places,  where  large  pots  are  difficult  to  be  procured,  tubs  like 
those  used  for  orange  trees,  or  more  properly  boxes,  ma}^  be  employed  with 
success,  and  for  trees  of  large  size,  i.  e.,  when  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old,  they  will  probably  be  absolutely  necessary.  They  are  easily 
made  :  boards,  one  inch  thick,  either  of  oak  or  deal,  should  be  firmly  nailed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  box  fifteen  inches  deep  and  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  square  ;  the  bottom  should  be  formed  with  bars  one  inch  thick,  placed 
about  half  an  inch  asunder,  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  borders. 

Ajyricots. — Apricots  in  pots  are  very  rarely  seen,  even  in  large  establish- 
ments ;  they  are  difficult  to  force,  as  they  will  not  bear  the  confined  air  of 
a  forcing  house.  I  remember,  some  years  since,  being  much  struck  with 
some  apricots  cultivated  as  dwarf  trees  in  the  South  of  France  :  the  trees, 
full  of  their  golden  fruit,  looked  so  beautiful, — at  the  time  I  wished  that  our 
climate  would  allow  us  to  grow  them  in  the  same  way.  I  did  not  then 
think  of  cheap  glass,  root-pruning,  and  pot  culture. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  without  abundance  of  air  and  the 
full  light  of  an  unshaded  roof, — by  this  I  mean  that  no  vines  must  be 
trained  under  the  glass, — fruit  of  high  flavor  cannot  be  grown  ;  the  trees 
will  bear  well,  but  their  fruit  will  be  vapid  and  flavorless. 

The  best  trees  for  pot  culture  are  those  that  have  been  in  pots  one  or  two 
years  :  if  these  can  he  purchased,  so  much  the  better.  The  next  best  are 
trees  that  have  been  removed  and  cut  down  one  3'ear  in  the  niirsery.  If 
neither  of  the  above  can  be  found,  "  dwarf  maiden  trees  "*  will  do.  Trees 
taken  from  the  open  ground  must  not  be  potted  till  the  end  of  October. 
Presuming  that  potted  trees  have  been  procured,  they  may,  early  in  Octo- 
ber,— if  omitted  then,  in  November  or  December, — be  repotted  into  pots  of 
the  size  selected  for  this  system.  I  have  named  11-inch  pots,  because  they 
•  are  portable,  and  the  trees  may  then  be  shifted  into  large  pots  as  they 
advance  in  growth  ;  11-inch  pots  will,  at  any  rate,  do  well  to  commence 
with.  October,  November,  and  December,  are  the  best  months  for  potting 
trees  ;  they  may  indeed  be  potted  till  March,  but  then  no  fruit  must  be 
expected  the  first  season.  If  fruit-bearing  trees  that  have  been  grown  in 
pots  can  be  procured,  they  cannot  be  potted  too  eai-ly  in  October. 

I  know  of  no  compost  better  for  stone-fruits  than  two-thirds  turf^''  loam 
and  one-third  decomposed  manure,  to  which  some  road  or  pit  sand  may  be 
added.     The  loam  should  not  be  sifted  ;  if  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 


This  is  a  term  applied  by  nurseryinen  to  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
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lumps  as  big  as  an  egg,  so  much  the  better.  If  you  examine  an  11-inch 
pot,  you  will  find  it  eight  inches  across  at  the  bottom,  and  the  aperture 
from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  lialf  in  diameter.  Take  a  ligiit  hammer,  and 
eularg'e  this  aperture  to  five  inches  in  diameter*;  then  place  four  or  five 
large  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  tiles  across,  so  that  they  rest  on  the  inside 
ledge  left  by  the  hammer,  leaving  interstices  for  the  free  emission  of  roots  : 
on  these  place  some  of  the  most  lumpy  part  of  your  compost  ;  then  your 
tree,  not  too  deeply,  but  so  that  the  upper  part  of  its  roots  is  a  little  be- 
low the  rim  of  the  pot :  if  it  has  a  ball  of  eartli,  loosen  it  ;  fill  up  with  com- 
post ;  ram  the  earth  down  firmly,  as  you  fill,  with  a  stout  blunt-pointed 
stick  ;  place  it  on  the  border  where  it  is  to  grow  during  the  summer  ;  give 
it  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  and  a  top-dressing  of  some  manure  to  lie 
loosely  on  the  surface,  and  the  operation  is  finished. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  tree,  a  nice  dwarf  bush,  with  five,  six,  or  seven 
branches, t  is  potted.  It  may  rest  till  February,  and  then  be  pruned, — a  plea- 
sant, simple  operation,  more  easy  to  show  than  to  tell  how  to  perform.  I 
may  as  well  now  state  that  the  pruning  recommended  here  for  apricots 
will  serve  for  all  bush  fruit  trees  under  orchard  house  culture,  except 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  figs.  Each  branch  must  be  shortened  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  ten  inches  :  these  shortened  branches  will  form  the  foundation  of  a 
nice  regularly-shaped  bush.  In  May  each  branch  will  put  forth  three  or 
four  shoots  :  all  of  these  but  the  topmost  one  must  be  pinched  off  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  their  bases  :  they  will  form  fruit-bearing  spurs  ;  these 
will  continue  all  through  the  summer  to  make  fresh  shoots,  which  must 
always  be  pinched  off"  to  a  length  of  two  inches.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
season  the  leading  shoots  of  the  tree  will  be  probably  three  feet  in  length, 
and,  as  well  as  the  spurs,  be  furnished  with  blossom-buds.  The  summer  is 
past ;  the  month  of  October  is  with  us.  Its  shoots  are  ripe,  and  the  tree 
has  ceased  to  grow  :  it  must  be  put  to  rest  for  the  winter,  by  lifting  up  the 
pot  and  cutting  off  closely  every  root  that  has  made  its  way  into  the  bor- 
der :  it  is  then  ready  for  its  top-dressing,  the  method  of  giving  which  I  have 
described  further  on. 

The  second  season  : — in  February,  or  early  in  March,  the  leading  shoot 
made  the  preceding  year,  and  which  ought  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  must  be  shortened  to  ten  inches,  and  the  young  shoots  as  they  push 
forth  in  summer  (all  but  the  leader)  be  pinched  off  as  in  the  first  season. 
The  third  season  : — as  the  tree  will  have  increased  in  size,  its  leading 
shoots  ma}^  be  shortened  to  six  inches,  and  as  it  becomes  aged  and  fruitful, 
annually  to  four  inches,  and  at  last  pinched  off  in  summer  to  two  inches, 
as  to  make  a  compact  round  bush.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  the 
shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  will  require  thinning  out  with  the  knife,  if 
at  all  crowded. 

The  general  management  of  the  trees  the  second  year  should  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

February  is  with  us,  and,  if  the  season  be  mild,  buds  are  beginning  to 
swell,  and  flowers  to  bloom  :  the  trees  in  your  orchar'd  house  are,  however, 
dry,  dusty,  and  stagnant  ;  place  them  in  their  stations,  three  feet  stem  from 

*  I  now  have  my  pots  made  with  five  holes,  each  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  remote 
places,  where  these  cannot  be  procured,  the  enlarged  holes  may  be  used. 

t  If  a  tree  with  only  three  or  four  branches  is  potted,  they  must  be  cut  into  four  inches ; 
and  the  tree  must  have  a  season's  growth  to  form  itself. 
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stem,  give  each  of  them  a  small  quantity,  say  a  pint,  of  water, — not,  how- 
ever, if  the  winter  is  still  raging, — let  them  rest  three  days,  then  give  them 
a  quart  each — in  short,  gradually  saturate  the  earth  in  the  pots,  and  after- 
wards water  them  regularly  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
buds,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  will  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  in  March,  or 
early  in  April  if  the  season  be  late,  they  will  put  forth  their  full  bloom  ; 
and  beautiful  things  they  are,  for  no  frost,  no  storms,  will  destroy  the  blos- 
soms. If  the  weather  be  sunny,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  early  spring,  the  shutters,  both  back  and  front,  may  be  open  all  day 
and  closed  at  night ;  if  a  wind-frost  and  cloudy  weather,  they  may  be 
closed  day  and  night  ;  the  ventilation  through  the  joints  of  tlie  boards  will 
then  be  amply  sufficient.  With  this  treatment  nearly  every  blossom  will 
set.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  becomes  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  commence 
syringing  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  soft  water,  and  continue  to 
do  this  all  through  the  summer  till  the  fruit  begins  to  change  color  before 
ripening.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  is,  however,  almost  a  matter  of  choice.  My  trees  grow  and 
bear  well  without  it.  Guano  watei',  one  pound  to  twenty  gallons,  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  ;  and  a  good  soaking  of  this  once  a  week  is  better 
than  using  it  more  frequently.  AVhile  in  their  young  state,  the  fruit  must 
be  thinned,  leaving,  at  first,  upon  a  bush  that  has  been  two  years  in  a  pot, 
about  three  dozen  ;  which,  when  they  attain  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg, 
must  be  reduced  to  two  dozen  :  the  third  year,  a  tree,  if  it  has  prospered, 
will  be  able  to  bring  three  dozen  to  maturity  ;  it  is,  however,  better 
to  have  a  few  finely-grown  fruit  than  many  that  are  small.  If  some 
of  the  trees  are  required  to  decorate  the  dessert — and  what  can  be  more 
ornamental  than  an  apricot  tree  full  of  fruit? — they  must  be  prepared  for 
removal  by  lifting  the  pots  a  week  previously,  so  as  to  break  off  the  roots 
that  have  struck  into  the  border  :  no  harm  will  be  done, — it  only  checks 
their  growth  a  little  prematurely  ;  they  must,  however,  in  such  cases,  be 
brought  back  to  the  orchard  house  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  have 
watei"  till  the  end  of  October. 

To  sustain  trees  in  health  in  pots  something  more  must  be  done  than 
allowing  their  roots  to  go  into  the  border  ;  annually,  in  October,  every  tree 
should  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  I  have  employed,  with  much 
success,  horse-droppings  gathered  from  the  roads,  and  unctuous  loam,  equal 
parts.  The  former  I  have  had  saturated  with  night-soil  or  liquid  manure, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  months  before  mixing  it  with 
the  loam.  Some  powdered  charcoal  strewed  over  this  compost  will  prevent 
any  disagreeable  smell.  Any  kind  of  rotten  manure,  however,  and  loam, 
seems  to  answer  well  for  top-dressing,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  take  out  a  portion  of  the  soil,  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  about  four 
inches  in  width  all  around  the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  central  mass  of 
roots  undisturbed  (a  portion  of  the  mould  may,  however,  be  picked  out 
from  among  the  mass  of  fibres  with  advantage,  as  fresh  food  can  do  them 
no  harm)  ;  then  fill  in  the  compost,  and  ram  it  firmly  down  ;  keep  on  filling 
and  ramming  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  pot  ;  place  one  or  two 
inches  of  loose  compost  on  the  surface,  as  it  will  settle  much  during  the 
winter  ;  give  one  or  two  good  soakings  of  water  ;  and  then  place  the  trees 
^  close  together,  for  you  will  then  have  more  space  for  winter  parsley,"  let- 
Jljtuces,  young  cauliflowers,  and  other   matters    requiring    shelter.      Water  ' 
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must  be  withheld,  and  the  trees  suffered  to  remain  dry  and  completely  at 
rest  during  the  winter. 

This  treatment  may  be  continued  every  year  without  variation,  except  as 
regards  pruning.  In  removing  the  trees  to  their  allotted  places  on  the 
borders  in  spring,  I  have  lately  found  it  beneficial  to  take  out  about  two 
shovelfuls  of  earth  on  the  place  where  the  pot  is  to  stand,  and  replace  it 
with  the  same  quantity  of  the  compost  used  for  top-dressing  :  the  tree  is 
thus  fed  from  above  and  below.  It  will  be  necessary  in  very  dry  winters 
to  watch  the  trees  to  see  if  their  shoots  shrivel  ;  if  so,  they  must  have  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  not  in  severe  frost  ;  and  if  the  winter  be  ex- 
cessively severe,  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  some  dry  hay  or  litter 
may  be  laid  on  and  around  the  pots  :  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  will,  however, 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  perfectly  resist  the -effects  of  frost. 

The  best  implement  for  top-dressing  is  a  piece  of  ii'on  rod  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  circumference  and  nine  inches  long,  flattened  at  the  end,  with  a 
handle  of  wood  five  inches  long,  like  the  annexed  figure. 

Fig.  8. 


Now,  let  us  see  what  we  may  expect  from  this  treatment.  The  apricot, 
the  peach,  and  nectarine,  as  is  well  known,  all  come  from  the  East.  "We 
will  take  Persia  or  Armenia.  The  winter  there  is  dry  and  very  severe  ;  the 
spring  dry,  with  hot  sun  and  piercing  wind,  just  when  peaches  and  apricots 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  yet  how  they  succeed  1  Let  any  one  go  into  an 
orchard  house  when  we  have  our  usual  March  weather  :  the  wind-  will 
whistle  through  it,  and  the  climate  will  be  dry,  sunny,  and  bracing  ;  the 
blossoms,  under  these  circumstances,  will  all  set.  Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not command  sunshine  enough  to  carry  us  along,  to  make  our  fruit  ripen  in 
May  and  June,  as  in  warmer  climates  ;  we  must,  therefore,,  wait  patiently, 
for  our  orchard  house  climate  is  slow  but  sure  in  its  operations.  If  the 
above  directions  are  followed,  Eastern  nature  is  imitated  as  closely  as  our 
cloud}'-  skies  permit.  The  trees  bloom  in  a  dry,  airy  place  ;  they  pass 
through  a  comparatively  dry,  warm  summer  ;  they  are,  like  all  trees  natives 
of  dry  climates,  early  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  which  is  continued  all 
through  the  winter,  and  thus  they  form  healthy  shoots  and  well-developed 
blossom-buds.  Nothing  in  culture  can  be  more  perfect,  and  all  is  so  simple, 
that,  knowing  as  I  do,  with  what  facility  it  is  done,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the 
many  words  I  have  used  in  describing  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have,  to  carry  out  this  system,  recommended  houses 
of  wood  and  glass  ;  those,  however,  who  prefer  brick  to  wooden  walls,  may 
have  them,  as  any  greenhouse  may  be  made  into  an  orchard  house,  by 
merely  lowering  the  roof  to  the  height  given  in  page  10*,  sinking  the  path- 
way, and  having  sliding  shutters,  back  and  front.  The  grand  essentials 
are,  low  roof,  borders  instead  of  benches,  and  constant  ventilation,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weaHier,  through  the  shutters  ;  but  in 
houses  with  brick  walls  there  will  not  be  that  constant,  gentle  percolation 
of  air  which  there  is  through  boarded  houses,  and  which  seems  so  highly 
favorable  to  the  well-being  of  stone-fruits. 

*  It  must  always  be  berne  in  mind,  that  a  low  roof,  so  that  the  trees  are  not  too  far  from  the 
I  glass,  is  most  essential.  My  trees,  seven  years  old,  nearly  touch  it,— the  nearer  the  glass  the 
tfiner  the  fruit. 
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I  have, 'I  find,  omitted  to  state  the  number  of  trees  that  may  be  grown  in 
a  given  space.  The  trees  should  be  placed  in  the  borders,  back  and  front, 
three  feet  apart,  stem  from  stem.  A  house  of  the  dimensions  given  in  p.  15 
will  thus  hold  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  trees.  Thirty  trees  will  give  sixty 
dozen  and  upwards  of  fruit,  when  in  full  bearing.  A  small  bush  of  the  Pit- 
maston  orange-nectarine,  four  years  old,  produced,  one  season,  four  dozen  of 
fruit,  and  brought  them  all  to  perfection  ;  still  this  is  too  many,  as  some  of 
the  fruit  were  small.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  what  can  and  may  be 
done  in  this  very  interesting  mode  of  cultivation,  which,  to  sum  up,  ia  as 
follows  :  annual  top-dressing,  annual  summer  pruning  by  pinching,  autumnal 
or  spring  pruning,  and  root-pruning. 

There  are,  I  well  know,  some  amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardeners 
who  object  to  the  pot  culture  of  apricots  ;  to  such  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  planting  of  apricot  trees  in  the  borders,  and  lifting  and  replant- 
ing them  biennially,  about  the  end  of  October,  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the 
potting  compost :  they  soon  form  compact  and  most  fruitful  bushes  :  I  have 
some  trees  under  this  treatment  remarkable  for  their  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth. 

The  season  of  that  very  fine  sort,  the  Peach-Apricot,  may  be  prolonged 
to  a  great  extent  ;  it  generally  ripens  in  the  orchard  house  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  but  by  the  following  simple  method  it  may  be  had  in  per- 
fection till  the  middle  of  October.  The  end  of  June  some  trees  full  of  fruit 
should  be  selected,  and  those  that  are  to  be  very  late  should  be  placed 
under  a  north  wall  till  the  first  week  in  September,  and  then  removed  to* 
the  orchard  house  to  ripen  their  fruit.  Those  that  are  to  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember should  be  placed  in  a  sunny,  exposed  place,  till  the  end  of  August, 
and  then  be  removed  to  the  orchard  house.  The  fruit  from  those  trees  that 
are  much  retarded  will  not  always  prove  good,  unless  the  weather  be  fine 
and  warm  ;  but  that  from  trees  set  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  place  and  then 
ripened  in  the  house  will  be  most  excellent. 

Half-standard  apricots  may  be  made  charming  ornamental  trees  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  ;  for  this  purpose  trees  with  nice 
straight  stems  about  three  feet  in  height  should  be  selected,  and  planted  in 
pots  or  tubs.  They  should  be  grown  in  the  orchard  house,  and  about  the 
middle  of  July  be  removed  to  the  lawn  or  any  part  of  the  gai'den  where 
such  trees  would  be  desirable.  They  can  be  pruned  into  round  heads  and 
employed  for  summer  ornaments,  just  as  orange  trees  are  in  many  gardens  : 
they  will  be  found  equally  ornamental  and  more  useful,  because  their  fruit 
is  valuable. 

The  most  desirable  sorts  of  apricots  for  pot  culture  are  :  the  Ked  Mascu- 
line, which  ripens  in  June  ;  the  Large  Early  in  July  ;  St.  Ambroise,  which 
follows  very  closely ;  the  Kaisha  ;  the  Blenheim  ;  the  Koyal  ;  and  the 
Peach- Apricot,  like  the  Moor  Park,  but  larger  and  a  better  bearer.  These 
are  placed  as  nearl}''  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  and  give  a 
good  succession. 

They  will  come  in  nearly  at  the  same  season  as  those  on  walls  ;  for  it 
must  be  understood  that  fruits  in  thoroughly  ventilated  orchard  houses  are 
not  much  forwarded  unless  the  season  happens  to  be  vei'y  sunny.  It  is  not 
an  early  but  a  certain  crop  that  must  be  expected.  I  have  not  named  any 
later  kind  than  the  Peach-Apricot  because  it  is  so  easily  retarded,  and  is 
, always  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  it  is  also  the  most  abundant  bearer  of  all. 
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Fig.  9. 


Peaches  and  Nectarmes. 
Few  fruit  trees  give  more 
satisfaction  in  the  orchard 
house  than  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines :  when  in  blossom, 
in  early  spring,  the  trees 
are  so  fresh  and  beautiful ; 
they  are  so  exceedingly 
prolific  ;  and  in  autumn, 
what  fruit  can  vie  in  beauty 
with  a  ripe  peach  or  nec- 
tarine ?  and  what  to  the 
lover  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
more  gratifying  than  to 
see  his  sideboard  or  dining- 
table  decorated  with  peach- 
bushes  in  pots,  studded 
with  their  lovely  and  per- 
fectly ripened  fruit  ? 

If  bushes  of  only  a  mod- 
erate size  are  required, 
11 -inch  pots,  as  recom- 
mended for  apricots,  may 
be  used.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  what  vigorous 
growth,  and  what  fine  fruit, 
peach  trees  in  ll-inch  pots 
give  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
compost  being  rammed 
down,  a  large  quantity  of 
nutriment  is  given  in  a 
small    space.      I   may    as 


An  Elrmge  Nectarine  Tree,  three  years  old,  from  a  Daguerreotype 

well,  however,  state,  once  for  all,  and  for  all  descriptions  of  fruits,  that,  if 
fewer  and  larger  trees  are  required,  larger  pots  may  be  employed  ;  thus 
13,  15,  or  18-inch  pots  may  be  used  with  equal  success,  by  having  numer- 
ous apertures  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the  emission  of  roots  during  the  sum- 
mer, root-pruning,  and  putting  the  tree  to  rest  during  the  winter.  A  peach 
or  nectarine  tree  may  thus,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing many  dozens  of  fruit  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  taste  inclines  to 
small  prolific  trees  only  because  one  can  have  greater  variety  in  a  small 
space  ;  and  small  trees  are  pretty,  are  easily  looked  over,  so  that  each  leaf 
and  bud,  each  blossom  and  fruit  is  known. 

If  peach  trees,  already  in  pots,  and  in  a  bearing  state,  can  be  purchased, 
so  much  the  better,  for  then  a  year  is  saved  ;  but  as  such  are  more  expen- 
sive than  either  "  maiden"  or  "cut-down"  trees,  the  cost  of  which  is  gener- 
ally about  Is.  6c?.  to  25.  6c?. -each,  these  had  better  be  purchased.  I  may 
here  state  that  "  cut  down"  trees  are  two  years  old,  and  if  nice  healthy 
trees  of  this  description,  with  fully  ripened  shoots,  can  be  found,  they  are 
l^better  than  "maiden"  trees.     But  as  they  are  not  often  to  be  rae^t  with, 
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I  will  first  give  the  treatment  required  by  one-year-old,  or  "  maiden " 
trees. 

These  have  one  shoot,  more  or  less  vigorous,  which  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  buds  towards  its  base.  This  shoot  must  be  cut  clean  off  with 
a  sharp  knife,  at  the  seventh  bud  from  its  base,  and  the  tree  then  potted  in 
the  same  compost  recommended  for  apricots,  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  at 
the  same  season,  being  towards  the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November.* 
The  following  summer  every  bud  will,  or  ought  to,  produce  a  shoot.  If 
there  are  seven  shoots,  the  tree  is  formed  for  the  season  :  they  need  not 
have  their  tops  pinched  off,  but  will  merely  require  the  laterals  (small  side 
shoots)  pinched  off  to  within  two  buds  of  their  bases  as  soon  as  they  are 
four  inches  long.  This  will  induce  the  ripening  of  the  shoots,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  they  will  be  full  of  blossom  buds.  At  the  end  of 
August  the  point  of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  off,  and  they  will  then 
only  require  the  annual  pruning,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  for  which 
directions  are  given  below.  If  the  tree  puts  forth  a  fewer  number  of 
shoots  than  seven,  the  tops  of  all  should  be  pinched  off  early  in  June  ;  each 
shoot  will  then  put  forth  three  or  more  young  shoots  ;  all  that  are  not 
required  to  form  the  tree  must  be  pinched  off  in  the  same  way  as  laterals, 
leaving  seven,  or,  if  the  tree  be  vigorous,  nine  shoOts  to  each  tree.  These 
trifling  manipulations  are  easy  to  do,  but  difficult  to  describe  :  so  to  make 
the  matter  as  clear  as  possible,  let  us  place  a  young  tree  before  us  early  in 
June,  with  five  branches,  each  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  then  let  us,  with  a 
sharp  penknife,  shorten  each  branch  to  nine  inches  ;  then,  at  the  end  of 
June,  let  us  take  the  same  tree  in  hand,  and  we  shall  find  that  each  short- 
ened branch  has  put  forth  two  or  three  young  shoots  ;  we  must  pinch  them 
so  as  to  leave  on  four  branches  two,  and  on  one  only  one,  making  nine 
shoots,  which  as  they  grow  should  have  their  laterals  pinched  off  regularly  ; 
they  will  then  make  vigorous  trees  in  one  summer,  and  form  abundance  of 
blossom-buds  :  no  other  pruning  is  necessary  the  first  season  ;  and  if  abun- 
dant ventilation  and  syringing  daily,  as  recommended  for  apricots,  have 
been  attended  to,  the  fruit  buds  will,  towards  the  end  of  August,  begin  to 
be  fully  developed.  The  experienced  gardener  can  at  once  distinguish 
them  :  such  a  person  may  prune  his  trees  early  in  October.  Let  me  endeav- 
or to  tell  how  to  distinguish  a  fruit-bud,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
bud  to  prune  down  to. 

Well,  then,  generally,  or  '•  general  always,"  as  a  foi'eign  friend  expresses 
it,  when  he  wishes  to  say  anything  that  invariably  takes  place,  towards  the 
base  of  each  of  your  seven  or  nine  shoots,  you  will  find  four  or  five  pointed 
single  buds,  covered  with  their  brown  coat  ;  these  are  leaf-buds  ;  next  to 
these,  and  higher  up  the  shoots,  are  triple  buds,  a  plump  silver-coated  one 
on  each  side,  and  a  thin  one  in  the  centre.  These  plump  silvery  buds  are 
blossom-buds,  and  the  central  one  a  leaf-bud,  which  produces  a  shoot,  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  blossom-buds,  that  without  it  they  would 
be  abortive.  Be  sure  to  have  on  each  shoot,  if  possible,  nine  to  twelve  of 
these  triple  buds,  and  cut  off  the  shoot  close  to  one  of  them  ;  if  this  cannot 
be  found  at  the  proper  place,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
nice,  regularly-shaped,  bush-like  tree,  cut  off  the  shoot  at  a  leaf-bud.  If 
the  trees   are  pruned  in  autumn,  the  buds   are  difficult  to  distinguish  ;    it 

'  This  eeason  is  recommended,  but  it  may  be  departed  from  ;  for  my  peaches  and  nectar 
ines  are  sometimes  not  potted  till  March,  yet  they  make  fine  growth. 


will,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  beginner  not  to  prune  his  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  till  February  or  early  in  March,  when  every  bud  will  plainly 
show  its  character, — the  blossom-buds  by  that  time  will  have  opened  their 
silvery  coat,  and  the  bright  pink  will  be  peeping'  out.  If  the  shoot  be  cut 
off  at  a  single  blossom-bud,  it  will  die  down  to  the  next  leaf-bud  ;  this  must 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  culture  of  our  maiden  tree.  A  season  has 
passed  :  it  is  early  spring,  say  the  middle  of  February,  and  our  tree,  with 
its  nine  branches  of  the  last  summer's  growth,  is  before  us  ;  three  of  these 
should  be  cut  down  to  within  five  buds  of  their  bases,  to  give  a  supply  of 
young  shoots  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  six  should  be  cut  down  so  as  to 
leave  on  each  branch  ten  or  twelve  triple  buds.  These  are  the  fruit-bear- 
ing branches  for  the  present  season  :  and  so  it  must  be  every  year  ;  a  few 
branches,  say  one-third,  must  be  cut  in  closely  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tree 
to  give  jT^oung  shoots,  and  the  remainder  left  as  above  to  bear  fruit.  Those 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  will  often  require  to  be  cut  out,  to  make  the 
tree  dwarf  and  prevent  its  becoming  naked,  as  the  spurs  die  after  bearing, 
unlike  those  of  the  apricot  and  plum,  which  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  many 
years.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  sort  cultivated,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  :  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, — do  not  let  the  tree  become  bare  of 
young  shoots  towards  its  base,  and  tall  and  straggling.  If  pruned  in 
spring,  the  nature  of  every  bud  may  be  seen,  and  the  tree  formed,  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  knife,  into  a  fruitful,  beautiful  bush.*  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  leading  shoots  should  be  left  in  summer  pruning  on  each  tree  when 
in  a  full-bearing  state. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  follow  the  "  maiden  "  tree  to  its  fruiting  state. 
The  "cut-down"  tree,  which  should  have  four  or  five  branches,  should  be^ 
potted  in  autumn  and  pruned  in  early  spring  ;  each  branch  must  be  short- 
ened to  six  inches  ;  these  will  put  forth  numerous  young  shoots,  which  in 
June  should  be  thinned  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  nine  or  more  shoots 
to  be  pruned  the  following  spring,  as  above  directed.  If  trees  in  pots 
three  or  four  years  old  in  bearing  state  can  be  purchased,  it  is  a  saving  of 
time,  for  if  they  are  potted  before  Christmas,  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected the  ensuing  summer  ;  in  such  trees,  the  shoots  intended  to  bear 
fruit,  and  covered  with  triple  blossom-buds,  may  be  shortened  to  ten  buds, 
and  those  which  are  to  make  young  shoots  for  the  next  year's  bearing 
should  be  shortened  to  five  buds. 

I  think  I  may  now  add  with  safety,  having  (this  day,  February  14,  1856) 
just  pruned  my  trees  for  the  sixth  year,  that  but  little  anxiety  need  be  felt 
by  the  beginner,  for  when  a  peach  tree  has  been  in  a  pot  in  an  orchard  house 
for  two  years  it  will  bear,  prune  it  how  you  will.  All  that  seems  to  be  requir- 
ed is  to  make  the  tree  symmetrical  and  prevent  its  bearing  too  bountifully,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit  from  a  tree  overloaded,  whether  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  air,  is  never  of  a  fine  flavor.  Peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  and  indeed  all  descriptions  of  fruit,  suffer  in  flavor  to  an  extent 
scarcely  thought  of,  if  the  tree  be  suffered  to  bear  too  many.  It  is  better 
to  have  one  dozen  of  peaches  large  and  of  fine  flavor,  than  two  dozen  small 

*  When  the  trees  are  in  a  bearing  state,  many  short,  spur-like  shoots,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  will  be  made  every  season  on  the  stem  and  towards  the  base  of  the  principal  branches. 
I  These  will  be  generally  covered  with  single  blossom-buds  and  a  terminal  leaf-bud:  they  may  be 
cremoved  if  too  much  crowded,  hut  never  shortened. 


and  inferior ;  besides  this,  a  tree  suffered  to  bear  too  large  a  crop  will  be 
sure  to  fail  the  following  season. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  the  directions  for  the  general  management  I  have 
given  for  apricots  :  exactly  the  same  is  required  for  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, which  may  be  grown  with  them  ;  the  same  top  dressing,  liquid  man- 
uring, sj'ringing,  root-pruning,  and  winter  management. 

Peaches  and  nectarines,  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  are  inclined 
to  grow  too  vigorously  :  pot  culture  here  gives  a  great  advantage  ;  the 
trees  should  be  lifted,  so  as  to  break  off  all  the  roots  that  are  entering  the 
border  from  the  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ;  this  operation  should 
be  performed  once  a  week,  commencing  the  second  week  in  June,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  July  ;  they  may  then  be  suffered  to  make  roots  into 
the  border  till  the  fruit  is  gathered.  By  this  treatment  the  trees  become 
sturdy  and  short-jointed  ;  i.  e.,  very  short  spaces  will  be  found  between  the 
buds.  Trees  that  have  been  from  five  to  seven  years  in  pots  will  require 
abundance  of  water  daily,  in  summer,  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  and 
absorb  a  large  quantity. 

There  is  a  matter  of  importance,  in  the  culture  of  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, to  which  I  beg  the  reader's  special  attention,  although  it  is  a  repeti- 
tion, and  that  is  free  ventilation.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  and 
more  particularly  in  Surrej',  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  failures  in  grow- 
ing peaches  and  nectarines  in  orchard  houses,  owing  entirely  to  the  attacks 
of  the  red  spider,  brought  on  by  the  unskilful  management  of  servants, 
calling  themselves  gardeners,  who  would  persist  in  shutting  up  their  houses 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  hot  weather,  and  not  opening  them  till 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  the  poor  trees  were  thus  suffocated,  and  so  enfeebled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  this  most  persevering  and  insidious 
enemy.  Now  let  me  advise  any  one  who  has  such  a  servant,  to  open  all 
the  shutters  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  have  them  nailed  so  that  they 
cannot  be  closed  ;  they  may  remain  so  till  the  first  of  September.  If  the 
trees  are  regularly  sja-inged,  no  red  spider  will  make  its  appearance,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  of  much  finer  flavor  for  this  constant  and  free  ventilation. 
The  usual  and  proper  mode  of  ventilation  is  to  have  the  shutters  open  by 
day  all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  open  night  and 
day  as  soon  as  the  peaches  begin  to  color,  unless  the  house  be  in  an  exposed 
place,  and  the  weather  cold  and  windy,  then  they  should  be  only  partially 
open.  But  few  gardeners  have  the  courage  to  give  air  enough  to  orchard 
houses  and  vineries  :  in  mine,  without  fire-heat,  abundance  of  air  is  given 
night  and  day,  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  grapes  are  ripe. 

A  very  simple  and  agreeable  method  of  retarding  such  mid-season  peaches 
as  the  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  all  mid-season 
nectarines,  may  be  practised  as  follows  : — Remove  the  trees  from  the 
orchard  house  to  the  open  air  in  the  end  of  July  (if  the  season  is  early,  and 
the  house  is  in  a  warm  situation,  a  week  earlier);  place  them  in  some  warm 
sheltered  place,  or  in  front  of  a  south  or  south-west  wall,  about  two  feet 
from  it.  In  a  few  days  both  peaches  and  nectarines  change  to  a  deep  crim- 
son, and  if  the  weather  is  sunny,  their  flavor  will  be  very  vinous  and 
piquant.  Under  this  treatment,  such  sorts  as  I  have  named  above  will 
ripen  by  the  end  of  September,  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  By  this  method,  the  season  of  our  fine  melting  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines may  be  much  prolonged,  and,  in  cases  where  the  absence  of  a  family  : 


may  require  it,  the  whole  crop  of  an  orchard  house  can  be  retarded.  -  Half- 
standard  peaches  and  nectarines  with  nice  round  heads,  may  be  used  as 
ornamental  trees  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  apricots. 

Within  these  few  years  a  method  of  growing  peach  trees  against  walls 
has  been  brought  into  notice  in  France.  This  is  called  training  "  en  cordon 
oblique,"  and  is  carried  out  by  planting  against  walls,  maiden  trees  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  apart  at  an  "  angle  of  forty-five  degrees."  The  lateral 
shoots  are  shortened  in  closely,  and  rigid  summer  pinching  is  practised,  so 
that  a  wall  is  soon  completely  covered  with  short  fruit-bearing  shoots.  In 
warm  climates  and  in  dry  soils  this  method  has  been  found  to  answer  very 
well,  but  has  been  objected  to  in  climates  and  soils  of  a  contrary  desci'ip- 
tion,  as  the  vigor  of  the  trees  is  not  restrained  enough  by  the  most  severe 
summer  pinching.  The  French  gardeners  do  not  know,  or  will  not  practise, 
root-pruning  or  annual  removal,  which  would  doubtless  make  these  very 
pretty  trees  abundantly  fruitful.  The  annexed  is  a  figure  of  one  of  these 
oblique  trees,  from  the  work  on  pruning  by  M.  Hardy. 

Fig.  10. 

I  now  propose  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture for  the  orchard  house, 
b}'  forming  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  into  close  com- 
pact p3^ramids  like  an  up- 
right cypress,  and  annex  a 
figure  of  a  maiden  tree 
potted  and  pruned.  For 
this  purpose  maiden  trees 
with  straight  stems  and 
well  furnished  with  lateral 
shoots  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  in  11-inch  pots. 
They  should  not  be  more 
than  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  high  ;  if  more, 
their  tops  may  be  cut  off 
to  that  height.  Each  late- 
ral shoot  should  be  cutin- 

A  Peach  Tree  trained "  en  cordon  oblique."  ^q  ^^O  ^^^^  .   ^j^^gg  ^^^  ^^^ 

buds  in  the  stem  will  give  numerous  shoots  :  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  every  shoot  must  have  its  point  pinched  off"  as  soon  as  it  has 
made  six  leaves  ;  those  that  ai-e  weak  and  form  their  terminal  bud  at  the 
fifth  leaf  need  not  be  shortened.  This  incessant  summer  pinching  of  the 
shoots  of  a  potted  tree,  in  the  climate  of  the  orchard  house,  will,  in  one 
season,  form  a  compact,  cypress-like  tree,  crowded  with  short  fruit-spurs. 
The  second  season  these  should  be  thinned  out  in  February,  so  as  to  leave 
ti.em  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular  distances,  and  in  summer  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned  and  the  shoots  pinched  as  in  the  first  season. 

A  close  fruitful  pyramid  will  thus   be  formed,  on  which  the  fruit  will  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     A  great  number  of  trees  may  in  this  way 
be  grown  in  a  small  space,  and  they  will  form  beautiful  objects  of  high  cul-  i 
jture.     I  have  recently  planted  some  trees  of  this  description  in  one  of  the  1 


THE    ORCHARD   HOUSE. 


borders  of  an  orchard  house,  and  intend  to  manage  them  after  the  method  I 
have  given  as  regards  summer  pinching  ;  and  lifting  and  replanting  them 
every  year  early  in  November.  A  plantation  of  these  pyramids,  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house,  will,  I  am  certain,  prove  most  interesting  and  profitable. 
The  peach  and  nectarine  season  may  be  much  prolonged  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  varieties.  The  earliest  peach  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  which  will 
ripen  in  July  (it  is  small,  but  very  nice) ;  next  the  Early  Anne  and  the 
Early  York,  which  ripen  immediately  after  it  ;  then  the  Acton  Scot  ;  the 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  the  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  the  Noblesse  ;  the  Royal 
George  ;  the  Galande  ;  the  Reine  des  Vergers,  a  beautiful  and  hardy  new 
peach;  the  Barrington  ;  the  Chancellor  ;  the  Walburton  Admirable,  a  most 
admirable  new  variety ;  and  the  Late  Admirable,  of  which  the  Teton  de 
Venus  and  Bourdine  are  excellent  varieties  :  these  ripen  nearly  in  succes- 
sion, are  all  melting*  peaches,  and  give  their  fruit  from  July  till  the  middle 
of  October.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  that  with  the  large  "  Pavies  "  or 
clingstone  peaches  of  France,  such  as  the  Pavie  de  Pompone,  and  the  Cath- 
erine, the  peach  season  may  be  prolonged  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Noveni- 
FiG.  11.  ber.     These  very  late  peaches,  on  walls  in  moist  cli- 

mates, are  quite  worthless  ;  but  in  the  dry  climate  of 
the  orchai'd  house,  although  not  high  flavored,  they 
serve  to  prolong  the  peach  season.  They  should  be 
cut  in  slices  and  served  with  wine  and  sugar,  as  in 
France. 

A  selection  of  nectarines  may  include  the  following: 
— Fairchild's  Early,  small,  but  the  earliest  ;  Hunt's 
Tawny  ;  Elruge  ;  Hardwicke  Seedling  ;  Pitmaston 
Orange,  very  beautiful  and  very  good  ;  Violette  Ha- 
tive  ;  New  White  ;  Roman  ;  Early  Newington  ;  and 
Late  Melting. 

There  is  a  race  of  nectarines  from  Syria  well  worthy 
of  especial  culture  ;  the  best  of  these  is  the  Stanwick 
and  seedlings  raised  from  it.     Many  gardeners  have 
failed  in  its  culture,  finding  it  crack,  and  drop  off  in 
stoning.     It  is  easily  cultivated  in  pots,  but  requires 
an  orchard  house  gently  heated  :   the  best  of  houses 
for  the  culture  of   this  fine  fruit  is  the   small  span- 
roofed  with  boards,  and  heated  by  one  4-inch  hot-water 
pipe  round  the  house.     As  soon  as  the  trees   are   in 
blossom  in  April,  the  fire  may  be  lighted  every  morn- 
ing at  six  and  kept  up  till  five   in  the  afternoon  all 
through  May,  giving  abundance  of  air  in  the  da}',  and 
a  portion  by  night,  although  the  crevices  of  the  boards 
will   admit  some.     In  June   and  July  the  fire  va^j  be 
lighted  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  suffered  to  go  out 
at   mid-day  ;    the  trees  must   be  syringed   regularly. 
A  Maiden  Peach  Tree  pruned  to  gy  tjiis  treatment  the  fruit  will  ripcu  in  the  South  o^ 
form  a  close  Pyramid.       England  in  August,  be   clcar,  free  from   cracks,  and 
the  most  perfect  and  delicious  of  all   nectarines  ;   its  flavor  is  most  pecu- 
liarly gratifying,   and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  fruit  can 


be  imagined  more  exquisite  in  flavor. 


(  To  he  Continued. ) 


INQUIRY— AGAIN. 

BY  WM.  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

Why  is  not  Horticulture  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools  ?     Horticulturist  of  January,  1859. 

This  has  long-  been  a  query  in  our  own  and  probably  in  the  minds  of 
many  others,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  some  are  beginning  to  speak  out 
on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  speaking  will  arouse  action,  while  vigorous 
action  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  solve  the  problem  and  say  it  is  done — very 
successfully  taught. 

But  why  is  it  not  taught  now  ?  Certainly  not  because  the  individuals  in 
these  schools  lack  in  disposition  and  ability  to  study  those  branches.  The 
love  of  nature  and  all  her  works  is  not  one  of  the  lost  attributes  of  man, 
following  his  expulsion  from  Eden.  Who  ever  saw  an  infant  that  was  not 
attracted  and  pleased  by  the  gaudy  colors  of  flowers  or  the  glowing  beau- 
ties of  fruit ;  or  that  was  not  attracted  by  the  hum  of  animated  nature, — ' 
by  the  leaves  trembling  in  the  summer  breeze,  or  the  swaying  of  naked 
branches  in  the  rough  blasts  of  winter  1  It  is  an  inborn  principle  of  our 
nature  to  love  and  admire  these,  and  when  we  cease  to  cultivate  these  prin- 
ciples and  let  other  objects  assume  the  position  they  have  occupied,  we  enter 
upon  an  artificial  state  of  existence,  often  full  of  yearnings  for  beautiful 
and  quiet  days,  like  those  from  which  we  are  so  estranged. 

This  love  of  nature  does  not  leave  us  with  the  fleeting  days  of  infancy. 
In  youth  we  see  it  develop  itself  in  stronger  and  more  forcible  illustrations. 
Planting,  transplanting,  sowing,  nurturing,  and  harvesting  then  come  in, 
and  the  desire  for  new  creations  of  natural  beauty  causes  the  hands  to  labor 
for  the  gratification  of  the  mind.  We  see  it  in  little  cultivated  patches,  in 
secluded  nooks  around  the  homesteads  ;  we  see  it  around  the  district 
school-house, — and  among  the  recollections  of  our  earliest  school-boy  days, 
there  are  none  pleasanter  than  those  when  the  corners  of  the  old  Virginia 
fence,  near  the  old  brown  school-house,  were  farmed  out  among  the  juveniles 
for  special  cultivation,  and  brought  into  culture  with  such  primitive  tools 
as  school-boys  could  manufacture,  and  such  crops  were  started  as  school- 
wisdom  dictated.  Oh  !  what  sadness  has  come  over  us,  as  some  unlucky 
morning,  when  our  crops  had  well  advanced  in  growth,  to  look  upon  their 
ruin.  But  such  sorrows  were  only  for  a  season.  The  opening  of  another 
spring  would  cause  fresh  inspirations  of  hope  to  spring  up  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  labor  was  cheerfull}'  gone  through  with  again  to  end  in  the 
same  disheartening  results.  Some  vagrant  animal  would  come  by  night 
and  transform  our  hopeful  fields  to  barren  fallows. 

This  was  nothing  peculiar  to  us,  to  our  school  or  to  our  day.  We  have 
seen  the  children  of  each  successive  generation,  and  of  localities  almost 
innumerable,  acting  and  reacting  in  scenes  like  those  we  cherished,  and  at 
present  we  see  no  probability  of  the  course  being  abandoned. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred  then  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  edu- 
cate in  horticultural  knowledge  in  our  common  schools,  and  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  on  the  part  of  the  material,  of  moulding  it  into  the  noblest  forms 
of  science  and  practice.  A  little  teaching,  drawing  out  of  this  natural 
Itaste,  would  be  a  great  service  in  the  matter,  and  probably  greatly  increase : 


the  numbers  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  cultivators.     Why  are  they  not 
taught  in  common  schools  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  no  teachers  competent  to  the  work  ;  edu- 
cation and  habit  lead  them  to  look  upon  this  matter  as  too  small  a  one  to 
come  within  their  notice.  Young  men  who  teach  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
paring for  other  professions,  and  their  school-houses  must  be  devoted  to 
sciences  in  which  they  are  more  familiar,  old  stereotyped  affairs,  while  the 
hours  out  of  school  must  all  be  devoted  to  pleasure  or  the  studies  prefatory 
to  some  other  pursuit.  Many  of  our  common  schools  are  taught  by  females, 
like  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  successful  farmer  we  once  knew, 
who  almost  fainted  because  ploughshare  was  said  in  her  ^ presence.  She 
would  probably  have  gone  quite  off,  but  for  the  admitted  fact  that  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was. 

Our  young  lady  teachers,  unlike  the  young  ladies  of  other  lands,  have 
more  important  communings  than  those  with  nature,  to  claim  their  attention. 
But  the  fault  does  not  rest  mainly  that  we  have  not  teachers  to  instruct  in 
rural  arts.  Parents  and  guardians  have  not  yet  acknowledged  the  estima- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  an  enlightened  system  of  cultivation.  If  they 
would  do  so,  and  if  the  State  would  make  it  as  imperative  that  teachers 
should  instruct,  or  be  capable  of  instructing,  in  some  of  the  branches  of 
rural  arts,  as  it  does  that  they  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  algebra  and  phys- 
iology, the  time  would  be  short  before  We  should  have  teachers  ready  to 
commence  ;  and  our  normal  schools,  so  dependent  on  agricultural  patronage 
for  existence,  and  so  full  of  philanthropy  towards  the  rising  generation, 
would  have  their  experimental  grounds,  and  their  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, their  text-books  and  lectures,  to  prepare  these  teachers  for  a  new  and 
attractive  enterprise. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  schools  should  be 
made  a  nursery  in  which  horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts  should  be  kindly 
nourished.  Let  such  an  education  be  encouraged  at  home  and  fostered  in 
these  institutions,  and  the  young  cultivators  of  American  soil  would  act 
from  an  intellectual  impulse  that  would  not  cease  when  school-days  were 
ended.  The  rills  of  knowledge  poured  into  the  mind  there,  would  create  a 
thirst  that  would  be  satisfied  only  by  new  and  oft-repeated  draughts  of 
knowledge  in  all  after-time. 

Then  how  soon  we  should  hear  a  call  coming  up  from  all  the  people  in 
one  united  voice,  too  strong  to  be  stifled  with  apathy.  Give  us  higher  and 
better  endowed  institutions  all  over  the  land,  which  is  ours  ;  wherein  we, 
our  sons  and  our  children's  children  to  all  time,  can  learn  the  arts  of  nature, 
and  successful  cultivation  of  her  healthful,  luxurious,  and  life-sustaining 
products.  Hitherto  we  have  yielded  our  known  rights  to  the  advance- 
ment of  other  objects.  From  the  earliest  period  of  our  country's  history 
legislative  aid  has  been  granted  in  munificent  sums  for  the  support  of 
institutions  to  advance  men  in  other  professions.  To  carrj^  out  these  grants 
we  have  been  taxcl,  ard  without  complaint  have  given  of  the  substance  of 
our  toil  to  favor  these  objects.  In  the  trying  hour  that  severed  our  country 
from  foreign  power,  our  fathers  in  a  mass  arose,  left  their  rude  ploughs  in 
the  furrow,  and  hastened  to  the  fields  of  blood  and  carnage  to  drive  the  foe 
from  our  shores.  The  blood  of  our  ancestors  was  spilled  to  give  our  coun- 
try a  place  among  nations.  The  funds  have  been  liberally  bestowed  to  j 
l^make  this  an  enlightened  nation.     We  have  neglected  ourselves  snxdourl 


profession,  to  establish  other  institutions  upon  permanent  and  successful 
bases.  We  feel  now,  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  educational  aid 
should  be  given  to  us  as  a  professional  class  on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  very  intimately  connected.  We  strongly  urge  our  claims,  and 
shall  never  be  satisfied  until  they  are  cancelled. 

What  a  beautiful  era  it  will  be  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  the 
sciences  of  earth-culture  are  introduced  and  successfully  taught  in  our 
common  schools  !  Then  all  the  energy  of  cultivators  will  be  awake  in  the 
study  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  as  they  operate  on  the  art  that  feeds 
and  beautifies  the  world. 

One  preliminary  step  has  been  taken  to  carry  out  this  object.  Our 
school-houses,  instead  of  being  located  in  cramped  and  useless  spots,  and 
set  about  three  feet  off  the  public  highway,  are  being  built  with  spacious 
grounds,  the  scholar's  farms  around  them.  Let  these  grounds  be  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  planted  under  the  eye  of  the  scholar  ;  and  then  let  their 
future  keeping  be  entrusted  to  the  scholar,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the 
teacher.  Gardens  of  beautiful  trees,  luscious  fruits,  and  blushing  flowers 
would  then  embellish  these  humble  seminaries  of  learning,  and  a  taste 
would  be  cultivated  there  to  go  forth  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  whole  earth. 


THE  HYDKANGEA  AND  LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

BY    FOX    MEADOW. 

When  Flora  has  once  smitten  the  heart  of  man  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
especially  in  his  youth,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  carries  him  from 
those  higher  orders  of  her  gorgeous  attractions — when  he  has  to  bid  adieu 
to  those  splendid  temples  at  whose  altar  he  has  oft  worshipped  and  con- 
tributed his  mite,  it  is  not  time  that  can  efface  from  the  heart  or  the  memory, 
the  beautiful  forms  that  have  been  presented  at  the  shrine  of  the  "fair  god- 
dess." 

No,  not  time,  we  say,  for  years  may  roll  on — the  physical  system  may 
droop,  but  the  inemory^  ever  fresh  and  green,  revels  in  the  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  and  the  lovely  forms  spring  into  ideal  life  before  him,  and  his  heart 
gladdens  at  the  appearance  of  some  beauty  long  lost  to  his  vision. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  the  beautiful  Luculia  ;  and  with  all  thy  age,  we 
''  love  thee  still,"  Luculia  gratissima  I 

Being  suddenly  aroused  from  this  ideality  with  all  the  vivid  splendor  of 
this  plant  on  our  mind,  we  propose  telling  our  amateur  friends  something 
about  it ;  and  giving  our  florists  a  hint  in  reference  to  its  good  qualifications 
as  an  attractive,  ready-selling  plant.  Those  unacquainted  with  this  plant 
will  be  most  likely  to  inquire,  what  is  it  like?  Do  you  know  the  old  and  much 
esteemed  "Hydrangea  Hortensis  ?  Yes.  Well,  it  resembles  that  plant  very 
much,  with  this  exception  :  the  texture  of  the  foliage  being  much  finer,  and 
the  color  a  lighter  green  ;  the  large  heads  of  flowers  being  of  a  lovely  rose 
color,  and  highly  fragrant. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  this  noble  plant  adequately,  it  is  requisite  to 
behold  it  in  all  its  splendor  ;  then  the  sight  never  can  be  forgotten.     We 
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remember  once  standing  by  the  side  of  a  most  mag-nificent  specimen,  some 
eight  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  its  diameter  (at  Chiswick),  literally 
covered  with  its  fragrant  rose-colored  blooms.  We  also  recollect  one  of 
the  fair  sex  taking  particular  notice  of  the  various  plants  in  passing  the 
tables,  till  she  came  suddenly  on  our  favorite,  when  all  at  once  she  threw 
up  both  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  "Oh  !  oh  !  is  it  possible, — can  I  believe  my 
own  eyes  !"  We  expected  she  would  have  fainted  with  ecstacy.  The  Lu- 
culia  has  generally  been  considered  difficult  to  propagate  and  flower  ;  so 
has  the  Hydrangea  as  a  pot  bloomer  ;  growing  too  large  and  oftentimes 
not  flowering  at  all.  This  is  the  character  it  generally  bears,  but  with  our 
mode  of  management  we  never  encountered  this  difficulty.  For  example, 
we  have  a  number  of  the  Hydrangeas  growing  in  open  borders  :  about  the 
end  of  September  take  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  are  well  ripened,  with 
the  green  foliage  on,  (three  or  four  joints  long),  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
with  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  in  ten  to  twelve  days  they  are  struck  ;  pot 
into  three-inch  pots,  and  when  they  fill  these  small  pots  with  roots  they 
drop  the  leaf.  They  can  be  packed  away  through  the  winter  similar  to 
vines  ;  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  dry^  or  they  will  die  like  anything  else. 
In  the  spring  when  you  require  to  start  them,  bring  out  to  the  light,  and 
give  a  good  soaking  of  water  ;  do  not  re-pot,  but  let  ihem  grow  in  the 
small  pot  that  they  were  stored  away  in  through  the  winter,  and  generally 
at  the  second  or  third  new  wood  joint  they  will  show  the  bloom  heads  ; 
then  re-pot  into  a  five  or  six-inch  pot,  as  you  please,  and  make  the  compost 
just  as  rich  as  it  is  possible,  and  afterwards  water  with  plenty  of  good 
guano  (if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  got);  and  the  ultimate  of  this  process  will 
be  heads  of  flowers  measuring  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  over,  on  plants  in 
five-inch  pots  a  little  over  twelve  inches  in  height.  When  the  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  the  color  of  the  flower  changes  to  blue.  Iron  filings 
mixed  through  the  potting  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Now,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Luculia,  the  cuttings  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  with  this 
exception,  that  we  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse  through  the  winter  on  a  shelf, 
rather  than  a  cellar  or  under  a  stage,  as  in  the  case  of  Hydrangeas. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  the  Luculia  is  very  easil}'  propagated. 
Take  frames,  or  pits,  put  in  plenty  of  good  compost,  and  plant  out  the  Lu- 
culia, and  as  it  grows,  layer  it,  similar  to  the  carnation,  either  in  small  pots 
plunged  into  the  soil,  or  in  the  soil  itself.  They  root  in  a  very  short  time,  can 
be  taken  up,  potted  into  small  pots  and  managed  as  the  cuttings.  The  stool 
plant  continues  growing  rapidly,  yielding  a  fresh  supply  for  layers.  We 
have  taken  several  hundred  young  plants  in  the  season,  from  three  or  four 
stool  plants  in  this  way.  They  will  also  emit  roots  freely,  if  growing  in  a 
high  moist  temperature,  by  notching  the  branches,  tying  moss  on  the  parts 
and  keeping  it  moist.  They  strike  freely  into  the  moss.  This  of  course  is 
only  another  method  of  layering.  The  two  plants  grown  and  flowered 
together  in  this  way  form  a  charming  sight,  and  command  a  ready  sale. 

Won't  some  of  our  florists  try  this  modus  operandi  with  the  Luculia  and 
the  Hydrangea  ? 

The  Luculia  blooms  freely  through  the  winter  season,  and  forms  a  great 
acquisition  for  the  stove  or  greenhouse  in  the  spring,  and  no  conservatory 
should  be  without  it. 
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Urwards  of  a  year  ago  we  drew  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  the 
important  subject  of  garden  thermometers,  and  pointed  out  certain  improve- 
ments therein  efi'ected.  Since  that  time,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  note 
that  the  attention  therein  drawn  to  the  subject  has  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  still  greater  improvement,  combined  with  economy.     Our  friend, 

" —      "''"'  a„|   Mr.  George  Cox,  the  well-known  optician 

||5(5,  Barbican,  London),  has  specially  di- 
yj  rected  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
that  most  useful  instrument,  the  garden  thermometer,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  with  the  greatest  success. 

We  consider  Mr.  Cox  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  gardening  public 
for  his  exertions  in  producing  so  fine  and  delicate  a  thermometer  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  price  (3s.  6d.).  This  simple  and  accurate  instrument  is  less 
expensive  than  registering  thermometers  previously  in  use,  and  equally 
correct.  It  shows  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation,  like  any 
other  thermometer  ;  and  when  hung  up  horizontally,  and  the  floating  index 
tilted  to  run  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spirit,  it  is  set  for  determining  the 
coldest  point  reached  during  the  day  or  night.  The  spirit  collapses  over 
the  top  end  of  the  index,  and  draws  it  down  the  tube,  leaving  it  at  the 
extremest  degree  of  cold  arrived  at.  The  observer  will  then  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  how  cold  it  has  been  since  his  last  observation,  and 
what  is  the  present  temperature. 

Our  experience  warrants  us  in  saying  that  "  Cox's  garden  thermometers" 
are  decidedly  the  most  inexpensive,  durable,  and  correct  of  any  previously 
in  use  ;  and  we  hope  no  gardener  will  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  so 
useful  a  guide  in  all  his  operations.  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that,  as  a  body,  horticulturists  are  not  sufiSciently  alive  to  the  importance 
of  paying  close  attention  to  temperature  and  other  meteorological  condi- 
tions, although  in  scarcely  any  profession  is  it  more  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial. 

A  superior  instrument  has  also  been  brought  out  by  the  same  eminent 
maker,  being  a  self-registering  thermometer  for  both  day  and  night,  in 
which  each  tube  is  influenced  by  the  same  bulb.  The  centre  bulb  is  filled 
with  pure  spirit,  which  expands  by  heat,  and  causes  the  mercurial  column 
to  descend  on  the  left  hand  (or  night)  side,  and  ascen,d  on  the  right  hand 
(or  day)  side,  carrying  the  index  with  it  on  the  surface  until  the  heat  is 
diminished,  when  the  index  will  be  left  at  the  maximum,  or  highest  degree 
of  temperature.  This  furnishes  the  registration  for  the  day.  For  the  night, 
as  the  temperature  is  decreased,  the  spirit  contracts,  and  is  followed  by  the 
column  of  quicksilver,  which  then  ascends  on  the  night  side,  and  carries 
the  index  on  its  surface,  until  it  reaches  the  minimum  or  coldest  point. 

This  instrument  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  open  air,  conservative  walls, 
frames  and  pits,  greenhouses,  stoves,  and  every  other  erection  connected 
with  our  "  science  of  horticulture." 

A  more  extraordinary  instrument,  very  valuable,  though  more  costly,  is 
Mr.  Gauntlett's  new  "  Patent  Chronometrical  Thermometer,"  for  horticultu- 
ral purposes,  for  keeping  a  permanent,  written  record  of  atmospheric  tem- 
ature,  whether  in  doors  or  out.  Every  proprietor 'of  a  greenhouse  or 
should  possess  one  of  these  invaluable  articles. 


The  novelty  of  this  thermometer  consists  in  metallic  tubes  being  used  in 
place  of  mercury,  and  in  their  connection  with  a  clock  movement,  which 
puts  in  motion  a  drum,  to  which  a  strip  of  paper  is  attached.  The  ther- 
mometric  tubes  expand  and  contract  as  the  temperature  varies,  and  the 
motion  thus  produced  is  conveyed  to  a  pencil  that  inscribes  a  line  upon  a 
strip  of  paper.  This  line  is  a  permanent  record  of  the  temperature.  When 
the  strip  of  paper  is  filled  up,  a  fresh  strip  is  attached.  These  strips  are 
ruled  with  lines,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram ;   the  vertical  lines  re- 


Gauntlett's  Chronometrical  Thermometer. 


present  the  thermoraetric  scale, 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.     Thic 


Scale  traced  by  Gauntlett's  Instrument. 

The  horizontal  lines  correspond  with  the 
1  instrument  is  chiefly  valuable  for  horti- 
cultural purposes,  where  temperature  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
The  strip  of  paper  shows  at  a  glance  what  the  temperature  of  a  propaga- 
ting-house,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  etc.,  has  been  during  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night,  the  precise  moment  when  a  change  took  place,  and  how 
long  such  change  continued.  The  clock  movement,  which  consists  of  an 
excellent  eight-day  timepiece,  not  only  propels  the  strip  exhibiting  the  tem- 
perature, but  also  shows  the  time.  The  action  of  this  thermometer  is  very 
quick.  Changes  of  temperature,  however  slight,  are  instantaneously  indi- 
cated ;  this  arises  from  the  large  amount  of  metallic  surface  exposed  to  the 
heated  medium.  The  mercurial  thermometer,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  slow 
,  in  indicating  slight  changes  of  temperature.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  , 
>substance  of  the  glass  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  heat  to  | 


a  certain  extent,  and  parti}''  to  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  offering'  so  small  a 
surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  heat,  which  must  bo  diffused  throughout  the 
mass  before  any  true  indication  can  be  given.  This  property  of  instanta- 
neous indication  renders  the  Chronometrical  Thermometer  peculiarlj'-  valu- 
able for  scientific  purposes  ;  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to 
the  gardening  Tpuhlic. —JIorticultKral  Cabinet. 


CALIFORNIA   H  0  RT  IC  ULTUEE. 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  : — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  late  number 
an  article  relative  to  this  extensive  field  of  horticultural  enterprise.  The 
author  evinces  considerable  interest  and  knowledge  of  California  horticul- 
ture, and  will,  I  hope,  add  something  to  the  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom, 
whose  doors  are  ever  open  to  invite  the  studious  and  careful  observer. 
What  valuable  facts  California  may  yet  contribute  to  this  branch  of  indus- 
try and  science,  and  what  new  and  choice  varieties  of-  golden  and  amber 
fruits,  the  future  will  disclose  !  Already,  our  orchards  and  gardens  contain 
peach  seedlings  of  great  beauty  and  rare  excellence,  Avhich  are  more  popu- 
lar in  our  markets  than  the  most  favored  kinds  of  established  varieties. 
Our  complete  exemption  from  the  insect  pests  which  are  so  fatally  destruc- 
tive to  smooth-skinned  stone  fruits,  and  particularly  that  "  little  Turk," — 
as  Downing  calls  him, — the  curculio,  is  an  advantage  which  we  would  like 
to  share  with  our  eastern  friends,  in  return  for  the  treasures  with  which  our 
soil  is  already  exulting.  But  the  anxious  inquiry  naturally^  arises,  will  not 
the  curculio  sooner  or  later  appear  ?  will  not  the  egg  or  embryo  be  intro- 
duced in  the  bark  or  roots  of  the  trees  brought  hither  from  your  infested 
orchards  and  nurseries  ?  This  is  a  question  of  much  moment,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  give  concern  to  the  propagators  and  lovers  of  the  plum  and 
the  other  fruits  which  are  so  congenial  to  this  pertinacious  little  adversary. 
The  borer  is  the  only  enemy  of  moment  which  gives  us  much  trouble,  and 
he  is  not  difficult  to  manage.  The  pear-blight  is  an  enemy,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  from  which  we  are  entirely  exempt.  Our  Doyennes, 
which  are  not  yet  abundant,  are  as  fair  and  free  from  speck  or  crack  as  a 
lady  apple  ;  and  so  extraordinary  in  size,  that  one  familiar  with  the  fruit  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  would  scarce  recognize  it  as  of  the  same  family.  It 
is  true,  the  trees  are  yet  young,  and  their  permanent  character  not  quite 
established,  but  there  is  much  ground  to  hope  for  continued  success.  The 
same  superiority  of  size  and  appearance  applies  to  all  the  other  varieties. 
I  have  not,  however,  noticed  any  superiority  in  flavor  over  the  fruits  of  the 
Atlantic  shores,  and  question  as  a  general  thing,  if  they  are  quite  equal. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  discussion  progressing  in  your  journal,  rela- 
tive to  the  merits  of  the  quince  stock.  All  the  dwarfs  of  that  kind  which 
I  have  tried  and  have  seen  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  are  very  promising, 
and  are  the  delight  of  all.  What  age  may  develop  in  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  All  large  fruits  undergo  a  singular  metamorphosis  in  size,  color, 
season  of  ripening,  keeping  qualities,  &c.,  by  transplantation  from  the 
Atlantic  soil  and  climate  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  some  of  them  thej  are  not 
improved.  Grapes,  I  think  an  exception,  being  improved  in  all  respects  : 
the  deep  alluvial  and  volcanic  soils  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  them ;  i 
,and  I  have  found  no  grape  too  tender  for  successful  out-door  culture:! 


indeed,  I  find  our  own  California  or  Los  Angelos  g-rape  the  tenderest  of  all. 
We  want  only  a  railroad  connecting  the  Sacramento  and  Missouri  rivers,  to 
make  your  markets  blush  with  our  wines,  grapes,  figs,  pears,  and  other 
treasures  of  the  soil,  while  the  winds  of  opening  spring  and  summer  are 
yet  blowing  bleakly  upon  the  blossoms  and  embryo  fruits  of  your  eastern 
hill-side  trees. 

California  is  destined  to  be  the  cornocopia  of  the  confederated  sisterhood, 
and  her  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  an  almost  blind  enthusiasm  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  eas}'  working  and  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  deprivation  heretofore  sufiered  for  want  of  these  Eden  luxuries, 
and  the  remunerative,  almost  fabulous  prices  which  fruits  have  hitherto 
commanded,  have  all  conspired  to  create  this  laudable  enthusiasm. 

Our  agricultural  fairs  are  as  yet  doing  but  little  practically  to  encourage 
horticulture  :  money-making  seems  to  be  their  primary  object,  and  female 
equestrianism,  and  exhibitions  foreign  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution, seem  to  secure  the  principal  encouragement.  Rag  dolls  command 
the  consideration  and  awards  of  grave  committees,  while  horticultural 
enterprise  occupies  a  place  of  secondary  moment.  What  is  most  wanted  in 
our  annual  fairs,  is  what  heretofore  we  have  been  least  able  to  get — good 
rational  instruction  and  practical  ideas.  Men  of  little  or  no  experimental 
knowledge  are  placed  upon  our  committees  as  judges,  because  of  their 
standing  in  society^  their  scholastic  attainments,  or  the  extensive  grants 
over  which  they  are  the  speculative  landlords.  From  such  committees 
what  encouragement  and  information  is  the  seeker  after  substantial  facts  to 
gain  ?  In  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  noticed  a 
premium  awarded  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city  for  "  the  best  cultivated  gar- 
f?e^^/"  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  lot 
80  by  160  feet  in  dimensions.  This  ground  contained  the  dwelling,  stables, 
sheds  and  outhouses  ;  a  hothouse,  and  a  large  number  of  peach  trees  planted 
within  four  and  five  feet  of  each  other,  all  over  the  ground,  and  looking 
like  so  many  untrimmed  willows,  never  having  been  shortened  in  an  inch 
since  they  were  planted.  Their  intense  shade  made  them  wiry,  spindling, 
and  almost  destitute  of  fruit.  Under  these  trees,  where  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrated,  were  the  strawberry  beds  ;  but,  alas,  never  a  berry,  and 
the  vines,  consisting  of  some  six  or  seven  kinds,  were  finally  expelled 
because,  never  bearing,  they  were  supposed  to  be  barren  kinds.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  were  apple,  pear,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  almond,  fig,  nectar- 
ine, locust,  ailanthus,  grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  in  great  variety,  and  numer- 
ous ornamental  shrubs  and  vines,  crowded  into  the  most  absurd  proximity, 
and  like  the  others,  fruitless  and  almost  blossomless.  This  confused  mass 
of  culture  and  wicked  waste,  which  would  make  a  skilful  gardener  grieve, 
received  a  premium  as  the  best  cultivated  garden.  It  was  not  favoritism 
that  dictated  the  award,  but  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
which  did  as  well  as  it  knew  how.  Such  proofs  of  incapacity  on  the  part 
of  our  committees,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  discouraging  results. 
We  are  seekers  after  practical  knowledge  and  the  right  road,  and  as  an 
unerring  guide-board  pointing  steadily  to  it,  your  journal  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  best  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  the  adventurer  should  tread 
in  his  eager  search  for  facts  and  hidden  light.  We  are  too  much  in  earnest 
.  to  be  humbugged  by  quackery,  and  should  be  too  prudent  to  prosecute  our 
Iwork  in  the  dark,  W.  C.  F.,  Sacramento. 
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People  may  write  as  they  like 
about  this  Kale.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  vegetable,  and  when 
well  grown,  and  used  in  its  pro- 
per season,  it  is  delicious.  Mr. 
Turner  has  not  said,  neither  has 
my  friend  Dr.  Lindley  said,  one 
word  too  much  in  its  favor  ; — I 
think  hardly  enough,  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  I  think 
some  of  the  letters  respecting 
it,  which  have  appeared  in  your 
columns,  were  written  rather 
prematurely,  particularly  as  the 
writers  of  them  had  only  one 
season's  experience  of  the  plants. 
Their  season  of  usefulness  had 
not  arrived  at  the  dates  of  some 
of  them.  Their  perfection  and 
usefulness  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated when  other  greens  have 
vanished  from  wet,  frost,  and 
hardship  of  weather — then,  and 
then  only,  can  the  real  utility 
of,  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from,  this  Kale,  be  fully  known 
and  valued. — J.  G.  Lyons^  Ledes- 
town^  3Iullingar^  Ireland. 

[The  above  representation  was 
engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
a  fine  plant  of  this  Kale  shown 
the  other  day  to  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  in  Regent  Street. 
It  measured  four  feet  in  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
was  two  feet  one  inch  in  cir- 
cumference round  the  stem, 
sprouts  and  all.  The  total 
number' of  the  latter  was  sixty- 
four.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  this  in  all 
respects  excellent  winter  green 
that  we  have  yet  seen. J — Lon- 
don Gardeners''  Ghronicle. 

[This  vegetable  has  been 
mucli  commended  abroad,  but 
we  have  not  yet  seen  it. — Ed.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantoivn,  {Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


An  Essay  on  Grades,  Drainage,  and  Extension  of  the  Public  Grounds  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, as  a  si/siem  of  gefiieral  improvement.  This  luminous  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  we  made  in  letters  from  Washington,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  who  we 
presume  is  the  author.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  things  there,  and  gives 
some  information  that  is  truly  curious.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  there  are  two  systems  of 
grades  in  the  devoted  city,  which  conflict  at  the  intersection  of  streets  and  avenue,  the  one 
conducted  by  a  city  engineer,  and  the  other  by  an  engineer  employed  by  the  government — a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  inner  acting  independently 
of  the  outer.  The  city  has  taken  upon  itself  to  open  and  grade  the  streets  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  the  avenues  !  And  so  it  goes  through 
the  vi'hole  matter;  nothing  is  done  rightly,  and  the  most  important  affairs  are  neglected 
entirely. 

Now,  the  United  States  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  so-called  embellishments, 
architectural  outlays  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenient  and  limited  "  accommoda- 
tions "  at  the  greatest  possible  cost,  and  yet  the  whole  attempt  ends  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a 
private  individual  were  to  build  his  costly  mansion  in  a  brick-yard,  and  leave  it  full  of  red  chips 
and  mud  holes. 

Our  author  points  out  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  says  very  justly  on  the  subject  of 
an  arboretum  :  "  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  simplest  forma- 
tion of  the  23rotophita  to  the  gigantic  sequoia,  should  be  inculcated  by  the  institutions  of  the 
country  generally,  whose  wide  domain  is  so  richly  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  living  speci- 
mens. And  they  should  be  collected  together  and  so  arranged  that '  he  who  runs  may  read,' 
and  understand  what  he  does  read.  This  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  arboretums  and  botanic 
gardens.  They  form  a  laboratory  where  the  natural  elements  and  the  arts  combine  to  work 
out  some  of  the  most  abstruse  problems  incident  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  man.  Here, 
the  science  of  botany  asserts  her  prerogatives  over  agriculture,  horticultui'e,  arboriculture, 
floriculture,  and  many  of  the  fine  arts,  while  she  becomes  also  the  handmaid  to  all.  The  phi- 
losopher, the  historian,  the  geographer,  and  the  naturalist,  come  here  as  the  peripatetics  of  old 
visited  the  sacred  groves,  to  peruse  the  open  book  of  nature, — the  medical  student  to  take  coun- 
sel of  Hygeia,  the  architect  to  study  the  ornate,  the  painter  the  beautiful,  and  the  poet  to  realize 
the  creations  of  imagination.  Here  the  pious  feel  nearer  to  Deity,  and  the  vicious  awed  by 
the  consciousness  of  His  more  immediate  presence." 

He  then  examines  the  good  effects  of  the  London  parks  and  other  attractive  improvements, 
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and  adds :  "  Let  us,  with  these  facts  before  us,  compare  the  condition  of  our  own  metropolis 
with  that  of  our  progenitors."  The  comparison  is  very  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  Malaria 
stalks  even  into. the  presidential  mansion  ;  the  garish  marble  of  the  public  buildings  is  reflected 
in  the  ooze  of  Goose  Creek,  echoing  back  the  serenade  of  frogs !  All  the  talk  on  the  subject 
is  but  party  juggling — 

"  That  palters  wilh  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 

That  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 

And  breaks  it  to  our  hope." 

Our  author  gives  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  we  are  quite  disposed 
to  endorse  them.  Every  American  citizen  must  desire  that  Washington  may  become  his 
metropolis — the  coronal  of  our  own  native  land,  and  among  nations  the  brightest  gem  of  empire. 
With  the  proper  improvements  they  would  become  the  medium  through  their  refining  influence 
of  enlarging  the  field  of  productive  labor,  as  nurseries  of  the  arts  and  sciences  necessary  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture  ;  in  fine,  of  loiaiuj, 
•  with  its  numerous  correlatives,  the  acquisition  of  which  would  add  more  to  the  national  wealth, 
to  the  quiet,  home  fireside  enjoyments  of  city  and  country  throughout  this  broad  land,  than  all 
other  learned  professions  put  together,  with  politics  superadded. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brooks  for  this  interesting  pamphlet. 

Mountains  of  North  Carolina.— Mr.  S.  B.  Buckley  has  communicated  to  Silliman^s 
Jouriuil  a  very  interesting  paper,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  Of  the  Pyru- 
laria  oleifera  noticed  in  this  journal  lately,  he  says  :  "  Among  several  shrubs  which  we  obtained 
for  cultivation,  the  Pyrnlaria  oleifera  or  oil-nut  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  grow'S  to  the  height 
of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  bears  a  pear-shaped  fruit  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  so  oily  that  it  will  burn  like  a  candle  if  a  wick  be  drawn  through  it.  Squirrels  are 
fond  of  it,  and  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  branches  and  leaves  of  the  Pyrularia. 
Last  spring  we  saw  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  edge  of  some  woods  fenced  into  a  wheat  field, 
and  in  October  we  again  went  there  after  the  fruit;  but  the  harvest  was  past, — the  field  had 
been  pastured  with  cattle,  which  had  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  Pyrularia.  Hence  it  has 
already  become  rare,  and  the  general  occupancy  of  the  mountains  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  would  soon  destroy  it  entirely.  Mr.  Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the 
oil  expressed  from  it  is  superior  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Our  specimens  of  the  Pyrularia  have  been 
planted  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  at  the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and 
also  some  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  the  Acclimating  Society  of  France,  whose  object 
is  to  acclimate  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants." 

The  New  Lawn  Grass. — A  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  describing  the  gar- 
den of  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  says:  "The  gardens  attached  to  this 
prettily  situated  snburban  residence,  though  not  extensive,  are  nevertheless  in  many  respects 
extremely  interesting.  To  Mr.  Mongredien  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  that 
Spergula  pilifera  (of  which  a  full  account  was  given)  was  capable  of  forming  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  grass  in  the  formation  of  lawns.  A  piece  of  ground  planted  here  four  years  ago 
wnth  this  pretty  little  moss-like  Alpine  is  now,  and  has  been  for  these  three  years  past,  closely 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  green — soft  and  elastic  to  the  tread,  and  forming  a  turf 
equal  to  that  of  the  finest  grass,  for  which  at  first  sight  it  might  easily  be  mistaken.  Over 
grass  it  however  possesses  many  advantages  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  requires  no  mowing,  and  it  is 
reported  to  withstand  the  effects  of  long  continued  drought  better  than  any  grass,  remaining 
comparatively  green  when  the  latter  has  been  burnt  up.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  its  even- 
ness of  surface,  provided  the  ground  laid  down  with  it  has  been  made  so  in  the  first  instance — 
a  matter  of  great  importance — for  as  the  plant  itself  npver  grows  more  than  a  4  or  -J  an  inch  in 
^  height,  any  inequalities  or  other  defects  of  formation  are  ever  afterwards  perceptible.  After 
Jk4  planting,  the  only  care  that  it  requires  is  sweeping  and  rolling.     If  left  undisturbed  it  would  be  \ 
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one  mass  of  white  flowers  in  July ;  but  as  most  people  prefer  a  lawn  perfectly  green  to  one 
covered  with  blossoms,  the  latter  should  be  removed  by  frequent  sweepings  with  a  fine  besom. 
A  birch  broom  is  too  rough  for  it.  In  forming  a  lawn  with  this  plant,  Mr.  Mougredien's  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Summers,  recommends  the  seeds,  which  are  very  small,  to  be  sown  behind  a  north 
wall,  and  when  up  to  be  transplanted  where  required,  placing  the  plants  regularly  over  the  sur- 
face, at  say  six  inches  apart.  On  strong  clay  it  sometimes  assumes  a  yellow  hue  ;  but  this  has 
been  found  to  be  easily  converted  into  a  beautiful  green  by  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Unforeseen  disadvantages  may  yet  ai'ise  however  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  this  as 
a  lawn  plant ;  but  at  present,  judging  from  the  little  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  it,  it 
certainly  promises  to  answer  perfectly,  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  seeing  that  mowing 
may  be  dispensed  with,  it  cannot  foil  to  be  highly  appreciated.  A  trial  of  it  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale  ie  now  being  carried  out.  the  result  of  which  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  report  here- 
after. The  gardens  here,  except  where  the  glasshouses  are,  viz.,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  slope 
abruptly  to  the  north,  and  it  is  on  this  aspect  that  the  plant  has  been  tried." 

[Seeds  as  well  as  plants  of  this  grass  have  been  received  and  are  on  trial  in  America,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  report  upon  it. — Ed.] 

EiiODODENDRONS. — Success  in  Rhododendron  culture  undoubtedly  depends  mainly  upon  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  Not  that  other  circumstances  are  unimportant,  or  to  be 
lightly  regarded  as  items  in  the  sum  total  of  success ;  but  a  suitable  soil  being  of  primary  con- 
sideration, the  remaining  conditions  must  be  contingent  on  that.  In  general  very  erroneous 
opinions  prevail  as  regards  soil  for  Rhododendrons,  and  plants  of  analogous  constitution  and 
requirements.  Possessors  of  gardens  where  the  soil  is  naturally  unsuitable  for  them,  often 
lament  their  inability  to  combat  that  difiiculty.  Yet  nothing  is  easier.  The  materials  for  a 
Ehododendron  soil,  to  speak  familiarly,  lie  at  every  man's  door — certainly  in  the  rubbish  yard 
of  his  garden.  Decayed  vegetable  matter  in  a  highly  comminuted  state  is  the  great  indispen- 
sable ;  and,  possessing  this,  which  every  one  having  a  garden  does  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
chief  difficulty  is  overcome.  Wherever  the  refuse  of  a  garden  has  for  years  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  is  this  decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  found,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
sand  or  sandy  loam,  will  grow  Rhododendrons  to  perfection.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  form 
in  which  such  vegetable  matter  is  known  is  as  leaf  mould,  and  when  that  can  be  obtained  it  is 
to  be  pi-eferred  to  any  other.  Two  parts  of  this,  with  one  of  light  loam  and  one  of  sand 
(white  if  it  can  be  had),  will  form  a  compost  for  Ehododendrons  which  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Shade  and  coolness  should  be  secured  as  much  as  possible — not  that  degree  of  shade 
which  by  permanently  intercepting  sunlight  and  air  would  inevitably  induce  weak  and  immature 
growths,  to  the  destruction  of  the  main  end  in  view,  flowers — but  such  grateful  and  partial 
shade  as  would  at  once  temper  heat  and  husband  moisture.  No  shade  is  so  grateful  to  the 
Ehododendron  as  that  produced  by  trees.  Yet  they  should  not  overhang-  the  plants,  but  be 
sufficiently  near  to  shade,  without  actually  obstructing  light. 

Golden  Hamburgh  Grape. — We  have  now  in  hand  an  engraving  of  this  superb  grape 
from  a  specimen  fruited  by  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  are  taking  a  lead  in 
the  cultivation  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  young,  and  produced  but  the  one  bunch ;  the  Golden 
Hamburgh  is  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  in  even  the  smallest  selection  of  sorts,  going 
along  with  the  inevitable  Black  Hamburgh,  so  universally  known. 

The  same  growers  favored  us  with  a  sample  of  Childs'  Superb,  grown  under  glass.  We 
scarcely  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  grapery,  but  where  it  is  a  hardy  grape,  it  will  take  a 
high  rank.     See  answers  to  correspondents. 

The  Apple. —  The  Pioneer  Farmer,  published  at  Des  Moinee,  contains  an  admirable  paper 
r  on  the  apple,  by  James  Smith,  of  that  place.  The  lists  of  fruit  adapted  to  that  climate  are  so 
Mar  satisfactory,  as  they  are  the  result  of  the  best  experience,  but  he  says  :    "  My  own  expe-  ■ 
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rience  with  fruit  lias  convinced  me,  that,  like  men,  the  best  have  their  faults,  and  that  if  we 
look  for  a  perfect  fruit,  and  reject  all  else,  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment." 

In  treating  the  subject  in  various  aspects,  he  says  :  "  Is  it  essential  that  a  fruit  should  origi- 
nate on  a  given  soil  or  climate,  to  succeed  well  there  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  range  of  latitude 
that  has  produced  all  our  popular  western  sorts  :  Fulton,  from  Illinois ;  Sweet  June,  Conn.  ; 
Early  Joe,  Jonathan,  New  York ;  Ked  Astrachan,  Eussia ;  Townsend,  Pennsylvania ;  Eed 
June,  North  Carolina ;  Benoni,  Mass. ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Russia;  Maiden's  Blush,  Yel- 
low Bellflower,  Eoman  Stem,  and  Wine  Sap,  New  Jersey ;  Early  Pennock  and  Eaule's  Jannet, 
Virginia :  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Pennsylvania ;  Talman's  Sweet,  Ehode  Island ;  Westfield 
Seeknofurther,  Conn. ;  Fameuse,  Canada;  Keeswick,  Coldin,  England.  The  origin  of  the 
Lowell,  and  White  Winter  Pearmain,  is  unknown,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  have  succeeded  well 
wherever  tried. 

"  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Clarkesville,  Georgia,  who  is  styled  the  apple-king  of  the  South,  states,  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Horticulturist,  that  his  correspondents  in  Northern  Kentucky  and  North- 
ern Indiana,  assure  him  that  southern  varieties  of  the  apple  withstand  the  winters  there  as 
well  as  those  from  the  North.  My  own  experience  here,  with  southern  varieties  is,  that  they 
harden  up  their  wood  as  well  in  the  fall  as  those  from  the  North,  and  I  have  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  this  is  their  character  in  New  York  ;  while  the  Baldwin,  Eoxbury  Eusset, 
Sweet  Bough,  Ehode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Ladies  Sweet,  the  very  cream  of 
the  eastern  and  northern  catalogues,  are  ground  cumberers  in  Central  Iowa.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  that  we  must  look  mainly  to  a  southern  climate  for  varieties  adapted  to  our 
climate — far  from  it — but  that  we  may  introduce  the  choice  varieties  of  almost  all  sections  of 
the  Union,  with  about  equal  hope  of  adding  to  our  list  of  valuable  fruits. 

"  But,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  the  advocates  of  seedlings  will  continue  on  their  mission, 
preaching  to  the  hitherto  unfortunate  fruit-growers,  that,  to  be  successful,  they  must  return  to 
seedlings,  and  when  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  (improper  selection  of  trees  and  sites 
for  orchards,  and  neglect  in  planting  and  after-culture),  they  have  made  a  few  proselytes,  they 
fancy  themselves  the  forerunners  of  a  new  era  in  fruit-growing  ;  and  if  they,  like  the  'great 
'  Apostle  of  Terra-Culture,'  should  demand  fortunes  in  consideration  of  their  great  services, 
and  were  refused,  as  was  that  messenger,  this,  to  them,  would  be  one  more  evidence  of  the 
ingratitude  of  republics. 

"  The  planting  of  seedlings  from  excellent  sorts,  however,  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  only 
thus  that  new  and  valuable  varieties  can  be  originated." 

A  Singular  Instance  of  Arboreous  Vioor — Our  old  friend,  Charles  Waterton,  has 
commenced  to  write  for  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  with  his  former  terseness  and  tact. 
We  copy  the  following  curious  fact :  "  Trees  in  walls  are  always  rude  intruders,  having  no 
business  there.  Seeds  of  trees  floating  down  the  torrent,  or  driven  by  the  wind,  will  enter 
crevices  of  walls,  and  there  take  root  with  scanty  means  of  nourishment.  And  if  the  superin- 
cumbent pressm-e  of  the  stones  be  too  strong  for  the  new  tenant  to  lift  them  up,  it  will  grad- 
ually elbow  itself  out  at  the  junction  of  the  stones,  and  there  in  time  form  an  excrescence  on 
the  face  of  the  wall,  holding  the  stones  in  its  firm  embrace.  Dyer,  the  poet,  must  have  wit- 
nessed this  at  Grongar  Hill,  when  he  described  the  ivy  supporting  the  wall. 

'  There  both  a  safety  from  the  wind. 
In  mutual  dependence  find.' 

"  But  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  still  more  striking.  It  is  of  a  nut-tree  supporting  a  large 
millstone.  About  a  century  ago  our  watermill  of  ancient  days  was  destroyed,  to  make  way  for 
supposed  improvements  ;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  show  the  spot  where  once  it  stood,  save 
a  huge  millstone.  For  years  it  lay  flat  on  the  ground  amongst  surrounding  cherry-trees,  till  in 
the  autumn  of  1811,  some  animal,  possibly  a  squirrel,  deposited  a  few  nuts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
in  the  centre  of  the  millstone.     During  the  following  spiing  one  of  these  nuts  began  to 
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germinate,  and  then  raised  its  puny  head  out  at  the  hole  in  the  etone.  One  day  I  observed  to 
a  naval  officer  who  was  standing  by,  that  the  diminutive  plant  before  us,  if  it  lived  and  had  good 
luck,  would,  in  time,  lift  the  millstone  from  the  ground  where  it  lay,  and  then  support  it.  He 
doubted  this.     But  time  has  shown  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  surmise. 

"  The  young  nut-plant  improved  in  health  and  strength  till  it  entirely  filled  the  cavity  of  the 
stone ;  so  that,  to  the  inspecting  eye,  the  wood  and  stone  seemed  to  form  a  compact  body.  It 
now  began  to  lift  the  stone.  Year  after  year  this  massive  millstone  rose  a  trifle  from  earth  to 
sky,  and  whilst  I  am  writing  this,  it  is  now  nearly  nine  inches  in  mid  air.  The  nuts  are  excel- 
lent, and  always  full  grown ;  whilst  the  tree  itself  which  bears  them,  sets  tempests  at  defiance ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  gigantic  burden,  is  never  seen  even  to  totter  when  '  the  stormy  winds 
do  blow.' 

"  It  goes  by  the  name  of  old  Mr.  Bull  with  the  national  debt  round  his  neck.  Facetious 
appellation !  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  oifer  a  lesson  to  the  speculative  politician,  that  this  mill- 
stone must  ultimately  be  smashed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the  tree  itself  must  die  of  strangula- 
tion."— Charles  Waterton,  fVallon  Hall. 

New  Plants. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Buist  for  a  contribution  of  fine  plants  which 
are  in  season  for  bedding-.  Among  them  the  following  verbenas :  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Lady 
Palmerston,  Evening  Star,  (especially  beautiful).  Emperor,  Lady  Fitzroy,  Rosy  Gem,  and 
Buist's  Crimson  Perfection.  A  new  double  Petunia  of  great  merit,  the  Heliotrope  Buist's 
Beauty,  and  four  new  Lantanas,  viz. :  Flavicona,  Snow  Ball,  Marquis  de  Leporto,  and  Alba 
grandiflora.  We  are  also  indebted  for  a  large  plant  of  Brugmansia  (Datura)  Knightii;  this 
placed  along  with  the  double  white  makes  a  very  beautiful  lawn  object,  both  blooming  freely 
together. 

Folia  Orciiidacea,  Part  VIII.  (Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington  Street)  has  appeared  \\ith 
five  genera  and  the  commencement  of  a  sixth.  To  what  extent  the  knowledge  of  orchids  has 
extended  may  be  judged  from  the  following  comparison  of  species  before  botanists  in  1S3U  and 
and  1858. 

1830.  1858. 

Stelis 9 135 

Oberonia 13 52 

Restrepia 1 9 

Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum.— Nos.  18  to  2J,  both  inclusive,  of  this  handsome  work 
have  appeared,  exclusively  occupied  by  figures  and  descriptions  of  pears.  Among  the  more 
interesting  are  the  Poire  de  Pentecote,  with  its  aliases  carefully  worked  out ;  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  once  called  Poire  des  Eparonnais;  the  Goulu  Morceau,  or  as  we  call  it,  appar- 
ently improperly,  Glou  Morceau,  originally  brought  out  in  1759,  but  long  overlooked  notwith- 
standing its  rare  merit;  Poire  Tonneau,  a  stewing  kind. 

Flore  des  Serres  for  December,  1857,  has  been  published  with  original  figures  of  the 
Tom  Thumb  Tropieolum  ;  de  Pompon  de  Tlrlemont  Larkspur,  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Siberian  ; 
some  superb  looking  varieties  of  Dianthus  ckinensis,  which,  as  Mr.  Van  Houtte  observes,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  Japanese  lying  wonders  had  not  the  Horticultural  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  stamped  them  with  authenticity  by  giving  them  a  gold  medal ;  moreover,  M.  Regel,  a 
name  of  weight,  declares  that  he  saw  hundreds  of  them  in  flower  with  a  Mr.  Heddewig,  and 
guarantees  their  being  all  that  has  been  represented.  Imagine  flowei's,  thirty  on  a  plant,  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  or  crimson  streaked  with  white,  and  three  inches  in  diameter !  We  see  that 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  seed  on  sale.  Another  plate  represents  what  is  called  Dianthus  sinensis 
laciniatiis,  another  variety  with  enormous  flowers,  one  form  of  which  is  single,  pale,  and  lilac, 
^(^  the  other  smaller,  the  color  of  an  Opium  Poppy,  but  double  ;  both  being  cut  and  slashed  into 
J^numerous  long  sub-divisions.     It  is  announced  that  the  arrear  of  the  Flure  for  1858  will  be 
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made  up  by  the  eud  of  April,  after  which  the  numbers  will  appear  with  the  same  regularity  as 
formerly. 

On  the  Coiling  of  Tendrils. — As  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  Mohl  suggested  that  the 
coiling  of  tendrils  "  resulted  from  an  irritability  excited  by  contact."  In  1850  he  remarked 
that  this  view  has  had  no  particular  approval  to  boast  of,  yet  that  nothing  better  has  been  put 
in  its  place.  And  in  another  paragraph  of  his  admirable  little  treatise  on  the  vegetable  cell 
(contributed  to  Wagner's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Physiology),"  he  briefly  says:  "  In  my  opinion,  a 
dull  irritability  exists  iu  the  stems  of  twining  plants  and  in  tendrils."  In  other  words,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  owns  the  same  cause  (whatever  that  may 
be)  as  the  closing  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  plant  at  the  touch,  and  a  variety  of  sinular 
movements  observed  in  plants.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  remark  that  the  correctness  of  this 
view  may  be  readily  demonstrated. 

For  the  tendrils  in  several  common  plants  will  coil  up  more  or  less  promptly  after  being 
touched,  or  brought  with  a  slight  force  into  contact  with  a  foreign  body,  and  in  some  plants  the 
movement  of  coiling  is  rapid  enough  to  be  directly  seen  by  the  eye:  indeed,  is  considerably 
quicker  than  is  needful  for  being  visible.  And,  to  complete  the  parallel,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Sensitive  plant,  and  the  like,  after  closing  by  irritation,  resume  after  a  while  their  ordinary 
expanded  position,  so  the  tendrils  in  two  species  of  the  Cucurbitaceee,  or  squash  family,  experi- 
mented upon,  after  coiling  in  consequence  of  a  touch,  will  uncoil  into  a  straight  position  in  the 
course  of  an  hour;  then  they  will  coil  up  at  a  second  touch,  often  more  quickly  than  before; 
and  this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

My  cursory  ob.servations  have  been  principally  made  upon  the  Bur-Cucumber  (Sicyos  angu- 
latus).  To  see  the  movement  well,  full-grown  and  out-stretched  tendrils,  which  have  not 
reached  any  support,  should  be  selected,  and  a  warm  day ;  77°  Fahr.  is  high  enough. 

A  tendril  which  was  straight,  except  a  slight  hook  at  the  tip,  on  being  gently  touched  once 
or  twice  with  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  upper  side,  coiled  at  the  end  into  2J- — 3  tui-ns  within  a 
minute  and  a  half.  The  motion  began  after  an  interval  of  several  seconds,  and  fully  half  the 
coiling  was  quick  enough  to  be  very  distinctly  seen.  After  a  little  more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  it  was  found  to  be  straight  ag.nn.  The  contact  was  repeated,  timing  the  result  by  the 
second-hand  of  a  watch.  The  coiling  began  with  four  seconds,  and  made  one  circle  and  a 
quarter  in  about  four  seconds. 

It  had  straightened  again  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes  (perhaps  sooner,  but  it  was  then 
observed) ;  and  it  coiled  the  third  time  on  being  touched  rather  firmly,  but  not  so  quickly  as 
before,  viz.,  I4  turns  in  half  a  minute. 

I  have  indications  of  the  same  movement  in  the  tendrils  of  the  grape  vine  ;  but  a  favorable 
day  has  not  occurred  for  the  experiment  since  my  attention  was  accidentally  directed  to  the 
subject. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  movement  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  cells  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  coil,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  making  a  decisive  experiment. — 
Prof.  A&a  Gray,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Illustrated  Bouquet,  published  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  "Wellington  Eoad, 
London,  improves  with  time.  Part  V.  contains  some  very  remarkable  things  extremely  well 
figured.  First  and  foremost  is  a  capital  figure  of  the  Bootan  Rhododendron,  called  E.  Nuttal- 
lii,  certainly  one  of  the  most  glorious  plants  in  cultivation,  not  yielding  precedence  to  even  R. 
Dalhousianum  itself.  With  noble  leaves  of  the  largest  size  it  bears  masses  of  golden-eyed 
snow  white  flowers,  represented  iu  the  drawings  of  eighteen  inches  round  the  edge,  and  actually 
in  a  dried  specimen  before  us,  measuring  something  more;  a  real  goddess  this  annmg  the 
crowds  of  inferior  deities  that  follow  in  the  train  of  Flora.  Unfortunately  the  species  is 
strictly  greenhouse,  not  being  able  to  bear  even  an  inconsidei'able  degree  of  frost.  It  is  proba- 
^bly  the  same  as  the  Rhododendron  found  by  Griffith  in  Bootan,  on  the  ascent  to  Chupcha,  grow- 
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ing  in  a  wood  of  Quercus  ilicifolia,  at  au  elevation  of  8,000  to  8,500  feet,  and  described  as  a 
small  tree. 

The  second  plate  is  occupied  by  a  very  good  figure  of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  that  gorgeous  autumn 
hardy  plant  w^hich  has  recovered  its  long  lost  reputation  in  consequence  of  having  been  taken 
into  the  favor  of  royalty  at  Osborne.  The  author  of  the  remarks  accompanying  the  plate 
makes  five  species  of  Tritoma,  and  three  vai'ieties  of  T.  Uvaria  itself. 

A  third  plate  is  filled  with  huge  flowers  of  four  new  Indian  Azaleas,  from  the  pencil  of  a 
Belgian  artist ;  viz.,  Leopold  I.  and  Due  de  Brabant,  rose-colored  and  much  alike;  Etoile  de 
Gand,  pink,  with  a  few  spots  of  carmine ;  and  Eeiue  des  Panachees,  white,  streaked  with  crim- 
son, apparently  rather  coarse  and  too  much  like  other  stripes  now  in  cultivation. 

The  last  plate  includes  a  variety  of  Gardenia  radicans,  and  a  very  fine  representation  of 
Messi's.  Lee's  beautiful  Torenia  now  called  pulcherrima,  without  exaggeration. 

Weeds  and  Weeding. — Now  is  the  time  that  good  gardening  tells  on  the  whole  succeed- 
ing season,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  read  and  reflect  on  the  following  from  "  Burgess's  Amateur 
Gardener."  If  you  don't  mow  your  lawn  frequently  nothing  will  look  right,  and  if  your  weeds 
obtain  the  mastery,  the  whole  of  your  labor  goes  for  little  or  nothing. 

"  '  How  does  your  garden  get  on  ?'  is  a  question  often  followed  by  the  reply,  '  Oh,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  smothered  with  weeds  !'  a  confession  too  often  corroborated  by  actual  inspection.  A 
garden  properly  treated  in  reference  to  weeding  is  comparatively  a  rare  sight,  except  in  large 
establishments.  We  often  see  ground  well  laid  out,  and  not  deficient  in  valuable  plants,  which 
are,  indeed,  smothered  with  sowthistle,  groundsel,  and  chickweed.  This  state  of  things  often 
arises  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  people  make  with  their  gardeners,  who  visit  the  place 
perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  consequence  is,  that  weeding  is  often  postponed  to  other 
matters  which  are  more  pressing,  and  the  noxious  productions  are  allowed  to  grow  rampant  and 
run  to  seed.  A  second  crop  of  weeds  may  thus  often  spring  up  before  their  parents  are 
dead,  until  the  long  deferred  opportunity  be  presented;  a  desperate  onslaught  is  made  on  the 
enemies,  and  for  a  few  weeks  a  more  decent  aspect  is  secured.  If,  in  all  cases  where  the  labor 
of  a  gardener  is  not  sufficient,  enough  supernumerary  help  were  secured,  to  prevent  weeds  get- 
ting ahead,  the  benefits  would  soon  be  manifest.  We  should  like  to  see  it  acknowledged  as 
indispensable,  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  gardening,  that  no  weed  should  be  allowed  to  show  a 
flower ;  for  although  this  would  not  be  all  that  neatness  demands,  the  end  would  at  length  be 
attained,  since  without  flowers  there  will  be  no  seeds,  and  extermination  must  be  the  natural 
result.  Let  the  amateur  consider,  first,  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  a  pleasing  appearance 
in  the  garden  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  however  small  they  may  be.  Compare  the  appear- 
ance of  two  beds,  one  quite  clear  and  fresh  raked,  with  another,  sprinkled  with  weeds  just  dis- 
playing their  cotyledons.  However  diminutive  these  may  be,  they  mar  the  beauty  of  a  parterre, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  Secondly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rank 
weeds  injure  all  growing  crops,  by  taking  from  the  soil  that  which  is  intended  to  secure  their 
perfect  development.  It  is  vain  to  apply  manure,  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  steal  it.  Thirdly, 
weeds  which  come  to  maturity  send  their  roots  deeply,  and  are  not  to  be  eradicated  without 
considerable  labor.  Try  to  pull  up  thistles,  for  instance,  and  they  will  break  off  at  the  crown, 
only  to  furnish  an  abundant  second  crop,  in  a  few  days ;  to  be  prevented  doing  further  mischief, 
the  root  must  be  dug  up,  which,  in  a  garden  of  any  size,  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  labor. 
Fourthly,  weeds  are  very  prolific,  and  if  allowed  to  bear  seed,  some  years  may  transpire  before 
the  effects  are  obliterated.  These  four  considerations  ought  to  be  forcible  enough  to  induce 
every  gardener  to  resolve  that  he  will  henceforth  give  no  quarter  to  weeds.  As  it  is  the 
expense  which  is  often  alleged  as  the  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  weed  extermination,  let 
the  gardener  compute  the  difference  between  a  constant  hoeing,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
thieves,  and  the  hard-tasked  labor  demanded  to  clear  the  ground  when  they  are  grown,  and  he 
will  find,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  cleanliness.     There  can 
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be  no  doubt  whicb  is  really  the  cheapest  inode,  when  the  superiority  of  clean  crops  is  consid- 
ered. Ply  the  hoe,  then,  well,  rake  your  beds  often,  and  you  will  reap  great  benefits.  If  in 
any  case  great  weeds  have  grown  up,  they  had  better  be  cleared  away  by  hand,  for  if  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  soil,  they  often  take  root  again,  or  shed  their  seeds  before  they  can  be  raked  away. 

The  Scent  of  a  Strawberry  Bed. — June  brings  its  strawberries  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  most  fruits,  and  while  our  pages  are  flying  through  the  land  on  the  wings  of  the 
modern  iron-horse,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  that  this 
journal  has  enforced  are  now  giving  full  and  plenty  of  strawberries  and  cream  to  all  who  read 
it.  But  did  ever  anybody  smell  the  scent  of  a  strawberry  bed  when  its  leaves  are  fading, 
except  good  Lady  Ludlow  ? 

The  authoress  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  and  the  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, "^-has  penned  a  series 
of  tales  entitled  "  Round  the  Sofa,"  from  which  we  make  a  short  extract  for  the  sake  of  its 
relation  to  our  topics,  and  because,  in  the  lani,Tiage  of  another,  "  It  is  like  a  draught  of  good 
clear  ale  to  a  stomach  surfeited  with  ginger-beer  and  lemonade." 

"  Attar  of  Eoses,  again.  Lady  Ludlow  disliked.  She  said  it  reminded  her  of  the  city  and 
of  merchants'  wives, — over-rich,  over-heavy,  in  its  perfume ;  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  somehow 
fell  under  the  same  condemnation.  They  were  most  elegant  and  graceful  to  look  at  (my  lady 
was  most  candid  about  this) ;  flower,  leaf,  color — everything  was  refined  about  them  but  the 
smell ;  that  was  too  strong.  But  the  great  hereditary  faculty  on  which  my  lady  piqued  herself, 
and  with  reason — for  I  never  met  with  any  other  person  who  possessed  it — was  the  power  she 
had  of  perceiving  the  delicious  odor  arising  from  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  were  all  fading  and  dying.  '  Bacon's  Essay  '  was  one  of  the  few  books  that  lay  about 
in  my  lady's  rooms ;  and  if  you  took  it  up  and  opened  it  carelessly,  it  was  sure  to  fall  apart  at 
his  '  Essay  on  Gardens.'  '  Listen,'  her  ladyship  would  say,  '  to  what  the  great  philosopher  and 
statesman  says : — '  Next  to  that  (he  is  speaking  of  violets,)  my  dear,  is  the  musk  rose,  of  which 
you  remember  the  great  bush  at  the  corner  of  the  south  wall,  just  by  the  blue  drawing-room 
windows.  That  is  the  old  musk  rose, — Shakspeare's  musk  rose — which  is  dying  out  through 
the  kingdom  now.  But  to  return  to  my  Lord  Bacon  :  '  Then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying  with 
a  most  excellent  cordial  smell  !'    Now,  the  Hanburys  can  always  smell  this  excellent  cordial 

odor,  and  very  delicious  and  refreshing  it  is My  dear,  remember  that  you  try  if 

you  can  smell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry  leaves  in  this  next  autumn.  You  have  some  of 
Ursula  Hanbury's  blood  in  you,  and  that  gives  you  a  chance.'  " 

EiVERS  ON  Orchard  Houses. — To  the  temporary  displacement  of  several  esteemed  arti- 
cles from  con-espondents,  we  have  made  room  to-day  for  about  one-half  of  Mr.  Eivers'  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  agreeable  little  book,  from  the  fifth  English  edition,  on  Orchard  Houses. 
It  has  not  been  previously  published  in  this  country,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  Horticul- 
turist a  work  of  reference  for  the  future  as  well  as  interesting  for  the  present,  we  take  particular 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  subject  so  fully  and  ably  to  our  readers.  We  find  the  following 
description  of  an  Orchard  House  at  Sydenham,  England,  in  a  late  London  periodical,  showing 
the  practical  character  of  the  operation. 

"  Among  glass  houses  is  an  orchard  house  filled  with  beautiful  little  fruit  trees  in  pots,  now  in 
full  blossom,  with  the  exception  of  the  apricot-peach  on  which  fruit  is  already  fairly  set.  All 
are  in  12-inch  pots,  not  placed  on  beds  of  rich  soil  into  which  the  roots  are  allowed  to  pass, 
but  set  on  wooden  stages  or  shelves,  and  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.  Thus  managed  they 
bear  abundantly,  each  peach  and  nectarine  having  on  it  from  sixty  to  seventy  fruit,  and  one  had 
as  many  as  eighty  on  one  tree.  The  fruit,  too,  tasted  in  comparison  with  that  from  walls,  proved 
the  better  flavored  of  the  two.  Plums  bear  most  abundantly,  as  do  also  pears.  The  French 
plan  of  inserting  fruit  buds  on  barren  spurs  or  naked  branches  has  been  largely  practised  here 
both  in  and  out  of  doors,  but  with  what  result  has  yet  to  be  proved,  the  work  being  only  just 
3  completed.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  although  this  house  is  furnished  with  a  hot  water  appa- 
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ratus,  yet  it  is  not  used  except  in  very  severe  winters.  It  has  therefore  not  been  requii-ed  this 
season.  The  pots  are  mulched  with  old  cloth  v^^aste,  which  costs  3.s.  6d.  per  sack.  It  has  a 
clean  and  neat  appearance,  keeps  the  soil  from  drying  too  rapidly,  and  from  being  washed  into 
holes  by  repeated  waterings.  Among  the  pots  in  which  the  trees  are  growing  are  placed  bed- 
ding plants,  of  which  large  quantities  are  required  here  in  summer." 

New  Eose. — The  new  rose.  Dr.  Kane,  promises  to  rival  tbe  Salfaterre.  Specimens  of  the 
bloom  have  been  forwarded  us  by  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore,  which  we  have  not  seen  rivalled 
in  this  climate.  It  is  to  be  brought  out  next  season,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  become  an 
immense  favorite. 

The  Prospects  of  Fruit  were  probably  never  better  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
pear  and  cherry-trees,  as  a  correspondent  remarks,  "  are  a  perfect  spectacle." 

The  Pear. — Mr.  Hovey  does  not  answer  Dr.  Russell's  sustained  charges  respecting  that 
"  Boston  pear"  of  his,  but  as  was  to  be  expected,  contents  himself  with  snowballing  respect- 
able people  (one  of  whom  H.  knows  perfectly  well  is  abroad)  through  his  lowest  scavenger. 
Very  like.  What  is  the  price  of  the  newest  and  best  pear  with  the  aroma  of  "  cham'pagne?" 
Is  it  champagne  made  from  apples,  or  grapes  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  H.  aspires  to  be 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ? 

New  Eemedy  for  the  Curculio. — Beat  carpets  under  the  tree  every  Saturday  during 
the  month  of  June  !  Mary. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received. — The  season  for  the  issue  of  new  catalogues  of  trees  and 
plants  has  waned.     The  following  are  all  that  have  come  to  hand. 

Supplement  aux  Catalogues  de  Vilmoriu-Andrieux  et  Cie,  Quai  de  Megesserie,  30,  a  Paris. 
This  contains  many  novelties,  and  also  interesting  remarks  on  plants  which  have  already  been 
introduced. 

State  Agricultural  Journal,  extra, — List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  19th  Exhibi- 
tion, Oct.  4,  5,  6,  7,  1859.     Judicious  as  usual. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  for  1858  ;  from  Wm.  M.  Force, 
Secretary.     A  very  interesting  and  valuable  report. 

Reports  of  the  committees  for  1858,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
ssshedule  of  premiums  for  1859.  This  Society  is  one  of  activity  and  importance.  All  their 
doings  strike  us  favorably,  and  this  pamphlet  confirms  our  good  opinion.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  very  proper  and  feeling  obituary  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  Stephen  H.  Smith, 
Esq. 

"  New  Catalogue  des  plantes,  exotiques,  nouvelles,  et  rares,"  cultivated  by  Linden,  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Brussels.  The  skill  and  enterprise  of  this  indefatigable 
naturalist  have  long  since  placed  him  among  the  very  highest  of  those  plant  mercliants  to  whose 
efforts  our  gardens  have  of  late  become  so  deeply  indebted  ;  and  the  list  now  before  us  com- 
pletely justifies  the  European  reputation  which  our  estimable  correspondent  has  most  deserv- 
edly obtained.  The  list  commences  by  a  description  of  thirteen  new  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  of  great  beauty,  now  ofieredfor  the  first  time,  among  which  Beloperone  violacea,  Cuphea 
ocjinoides,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  Arachnotrix  rosea,  Lindenia  rivalis,  and  three  superb  Bego- 
nias called  amabilis,  argentea,  and  Victoria,  are  represented  by  colored  figures,  themselves 
examples  of  artistic  skill.  There  are  also  seven  new  fine-foliaged  plants,  all  from  tropical  or 
temperate  America.  Twenty  entirely  new  and  highly  decorative  plants  in  one  season  are  in 
themselves  evidence  of  the  vigor  with  which  Mr.  Linden  prosecutes  his  system  of  importa- 
tion from  distant  countries.  Of  plants  more  or  less  known  the  catalogue  contains,  of  fine- 
foliaged  species,  164';  of  variegated  plants,  96;  of  flowering  stove  plants,  620;  of  tropical 
"  fruit "  trees,  105  (but  this  does  not  always  mean  edible  fruit) ;  of  exotic  useful,  including 
medical  plants,  about  150,  among  which  are  many  of  great  rarity;  of  Araliads,  between  30 
and  40;  nearly  50  Bromeliads;  of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  343,  of  which  37  are  tree  Ferns,  and 
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above  60  quite  new,  and  for  the  most  part  extremely  handsome.  Moreover  there  are  nearly 
6J0  orchids,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  and  we  believe  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  We 
observe  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Linden  that  he  has  now  withdrawn  his  collectors  from  tropi- 
cal America,  and  is  receiving  consignments  from  Cochin  China,  Celebes,  and  Mindanao. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  When  apples  or  pears  are  grafted  on  the  limbs  of  old  trees,  do  they  not  invariably  bear  the 
third  year  ?  often  the  second  ?  and  sometimes  even  the  first  year  ?" — Answer — Yes.  "  Now  if 
such  be  true  of  the  limbs  of  old  trees  for  stocks,  would  not  the  same  hold  true  of  the  roots  of 
old  trees?" — Answer — No:  no  more  than  it  holds  true  because  beefsteak  inserted  into  the 
human  mouth  goes  into  the  stomach  and  is  digested,  therefore,  inserted  into  the  ears  it  would 
be  equally  nutritious  to  the  system. — "  In  other  words,  if  root-grafting  be  employed  on  the 
roots  of  old  or  matured  trees,  will  not  the  graft  bear  as  early  as  when  grafted  on  an  old  limb  ?" 
Answer — No.  "  Have  any  of  your  readers  sufficient  personal  experience  in  grafting  on  old 
roots  to  answer  this  question?" — Answer — Plenty  of  people.  This  subject  of  root-grafting', 
or  seedling-stock  grafting,  was  question  9  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society 
of  JVesterri  New  York,  and  the  experience  of  200  of  the  best  fruit-growers  in  western  New 
York,  was  without  exception  in  favor  of  seedling-stock  grafting  "  as  respects  growth,  durability, 
and  productiveness,"  and  no  one  advocated  using  the  roots  of  old  trees.  See  that  report  on  p. 
104.  '•  And  if  it  be  true,  would  not  the  pear  grafted  on  the  old  pear  root  be  hardier  than  when 
grafted  on  the  quince  ?  and  productive  at  an  earlier  age  ?  and  as  long  lived  as  the  pear-tree 
itself?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  such  is  the  foct  ?'' — Answer — As  it  is  not  true,  these 
questions  answer  themselves.     A  standard  pear  as  grown  in  our  nurseries  now,  is  long  lived. 

"  2d.  Would  that  tree  be  an  acquisition  to  the  horticultural  world  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  or 
other  purposes  ?" — Answer — This  can  only  be  made  certain  by  actual  experiment ;  but  as  we 
now  graft  the  cherry  on  Mahaleb  stock,  and  it  grows  beautifully,  the  probability  is  that  Mahaleb 
is  good  enough. 

"  3d.  I  had  determined  to  plant  forty  or  fifty  pear-trees,  but  want  to  know  the  best  on  the 
quince." — Answer — Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Die],  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Buflam,  Kirtland.  Second  six.  Van  Mens  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Baronne  Mello,  Doyenne  Goubault,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  English  Jargonelle.  Some  think  highly 
of  Urbauiste,  &c.     These  12  are  the  result  of  experience. 

An  occasional  and  valued  correspondent  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  contributions  we  hope 
often  to  receive,  has  addressed  us  in  relation  to  the  Childs'  Superb  grape. 

We  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Bissell  about  it,  and  published  his  kind  answer  lately,  and  this 
gentleman,  who  has  eaten  the  grape  every  season  for  eight  or  ten  years,  fully  bears  out  Mr.  B. 
in  all  he  says. 

1st.  As  to  foreign  origin,  although  some  claim  it  to  be  a  pure  native,  and  hardy.  Mr.  B.  has 
sent  us  some  leaves  which  prove  beyond  dispute  its  foreign  origin,  and  that  if  it  is  a  seedling, 
it  is  from  seeds  of  foreign  vines  of  the  Chasselas  family. 

2d.  As  fiir  north  as  Utica  and  Rochester  it  needs  protection  in  winter. 

3d.  Under  glass  it  is  fair. 

4th.  South  of  where  Catawba  always  ripens  well,  it  will  prove  very  valuable  for  out-of-door 
culture. 

While  there  are  so  many  propagators  of  grape-vines  who  from  interested  motives  will  insist 
that  any  pet  grape  of  theirs  is  pure  native,  and  hardy,  we  are  glad  to  receive  corroborations  of 
Bissell  &  Salter's  endeavors  to  state  things  just  as  they  are.  The  editor  of  the  "  Country  Gen- 
tleman," in  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker,  (a  Rochester  nurseryman),  says  that 
he  "  has  the  reputation  of  always  adopting  and  advocating  opinions  without  respect  to  his 


sonal  profit ;"  and  it  is  important,  when  the  public  are  purchasing  so  many  of  these  new  varie- 
ties, that  they  should  know  just  what  they  are  buying,  and  have  confidence  in  the  gentlemen 
who  furnish  the  sorts. 

►►^•-•--•^-« 
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Climatology. — It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  parts  of  this  continent  are  formidable  from 
their  severe  climate  at  such  latitudes  as  we  know  the  Canadas  and  Salvador  to  be  formidable, 
while  in  truth  these  districts  afi'ord  no  guide  whatever  to  the  climate  of  the  iuterior  and  west 
coasts.  Deriving  our  ideas  from  like  geographical  positions  in  Europe,  we  may  see  that  at  the 
West  ten  degrees  of  latitude  does  not  more  than  express  the  amelioration  of  those  areas  over 
the  areas  at  the  East.  The  winter  of  Norfolk  is  transferred  to  Puget's  Sound,  that  of  Wash- 
ington nearly  to  Sitka,  latitude  57°,  the  highest  observed  point  of  the  Pacific  coast — the  one 
ten  degrees,  the  other  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  of  difference.  The  plains  of  the  Missouri, 
«&c.,  afford  contrasts  with  the  land  areas  of  the  East  nearly  as  great,  and  in  the  train  of  each 
of  these  general  facts  the  most  important  industrial  and  commercial  results  must  follow.  Pre- 
cision in  the  knowledge  of  vast  areas  where  our  advancing  population  is  soon  to  go,  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  to  result  from  climatological  studies,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Blodgett  and 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Albany.  The  former  has  written  a  successful  book ;  and  the  latter,  in  a 
pamphlet  some  time  since  published  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  an  amount  of 
popular  and  valuable  information,  that  is  much  to  Ms  credit  as  an  observer  as  well  as  a  philos- 
opher. 

Irving  Park. — A  novel  and  very  admirable  idea  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out  at  Tarry- 
town,  on  the  Hudson.  About  one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  adjoining  Sleepy  HollcJw — made 
memorable  by  Irving's  pen — have  been  converted  into  a  park,  which,  when  finished,  will  con- 
tain carriage  drives  of  several  miles  in  extent,  neatly  kept  walks  for  promenaders,  and  spacious 
lawns  and  sloping  terraces  where  children  can  play  and  gambol.  Within  this  p(trk  are  villa 
sites,  from  one  or  two  to  six  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  which  are  for  sale ;  and  each  purchaser 
will  not  only  possess  a  charming  homestead,  but,  also,  be  guaranteed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
park,  which  ground  will  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  and  under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the 
sites.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  natural  scenery  which  surrounds  this  park — 
enough  to  say  that  it  commands  extensive  views  of  three  counties,  and  of  the  entire  sweep  of 
the  Hudson  for  several  miles. 

This  system  of  united  effort  will  become  the  custom  when  its  advantages  are  more  dissem- 
inated. 

Pain  is  derived  from  a  permanent  source,  viz.,  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  chiefly  the 
ocean,  whence  it  is  raised  by  evaporation,  occasioned  principally  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  air  is  the  vehicle  in  which  it  ascends  in  the  state  of  invisible  vapor,  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  air  the  more  vapor  it  will  carry.  Thus,  at  66"  Fahrenheit,  each  cubic  foot 
of  air  will  hold  in  solution  fully  seven  grains  of  water;  but  at  45°,  little  more  than  half  that 
•quantity.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  air  at  the  former  temperature,  and  completely  satu- 
ated,  be  cooled  by  contact  and  mixture  with  colder  air,  the  same  quantity  of  moisture  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  If  the  warmer  and  colder  portions  have  each  as  much  moisture  as  they 
can  carry,  and  if  that  at  66^^  should  be  cooled  down,  say  to  45",  it  must  then  part  with  half  its 
load,  unless  the  cold  air  mixing  with  the  warmer  is  in  a  comparatively  dry  state,  and  then  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  superfluous  moisture  will  be  absorbed. 

The  general  theory  of  rain  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words :  it  is  vapor  raised  by  heat  and 
condensed  by  cold.  In  fact,  the  Huttonian  theory,  the  one  mostly  approved,  amounts  to  this. 
^Some,  however,  attribute  a  considerable  share  of  the  process  to  electricity. 
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Rye — Sea  Weeds. — We  find  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Lausanne,  a 
notice  of  a  single  plant  of  rye,  self-sown  in  a  vineyard  near  Villeneuve,  which  produced  2248 
p^raine.  And  we  may  call  attention  here  to  the  prize  offered  through  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  paper  on  sea-weeds  :  competitors  are  required  to  discuss  the  subject  of  marine  algse, 
with  regard  to  their  utility  as  food  and  medicine,  and  for  industrial  purposes.  We  can  tell  them 
of  a  use  to  which  one  of  the  weeds — that  known  as  alva  marina — has  been  applied  at  Brest ; 
namely,  as  wads  for  small-arms  and  cannon.  The  weed  is  washed  and  dried  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  damp,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  elastic  and  incombustible. 


Mr.  Editor:— I  found, 
some  time  since,  a  description 
of  a  verbena  pot,  and  have 
had  one  made  which  I  find 
extremely  useful.  It  has  a 
drain  hole,  and  sufficient 
depth  for  the  roots,  while 
the  surface  being  large,  a 
mass  of  bloom  may  be  se- 
cured, and  combinations,  va- 
riety of  colors,  or  single 
colors  may  be  introduced,  as 
taste  may  indicate. 

Bury  the  pot  in  the  earth, 
leaving  a  few   small    stones 

around  the  opening  to  secure  sufficient  drainage. 

It  was  invented  I  think  for  seedlings,  but  I  use  it  entirely  as  a  pot  for  the  lawn,  &c.,  «S;;c., 

and  to  bring  into  my  plant  cabinet  in  winter.  Yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  T. 

Nomenclature  of  Pears. — I  wonder,  very  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits  is  perfectly  free  from 
confusion?  At  present,  the  prospect  is  not  very  encouraging;  for,  although  within  ten  years 
past  much  has  been  done  towards  effecting  such  a  consummation,  there  is  still  a  large  number 
of  fruits  whose  names  are  in  a  very  uncertain  condition.  Some  pears  are  so  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  this  respect,  that  no  two  authorities  can  be  found  to  agree  upon  their  proper  cogno- 
mens. Had  we  in  this  fair  country  an  experimental  garden,  we  might  hope  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  pomological  science,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  .we  must  await  the  slow  and  not  always  satisfac- 
tory results  of  individual  experiment. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  my  own  recent  experience.  Having  a  great  fondness  for 
pomological  study,  as  well  as  practice,  I  have  been  lately  devoting  some  leisure  hours  to  a  com- 
parison and  examination  of  authorities,  with  a  view  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction,  if  possible, 
the  doubts  which  obscure  the  fair  names  of  certain  varieties.  In  this  attempt  I  do  illy  succeed, 
and  find  myself  so  completely  puzzled  by  contradictory  assertions  and  descriptions,  that  I  have 
determined  to  state  one  case,  to  the  solution  of  which  my  moderate  extent  of  pomological  lore 
is  totally  inadequate,  in  your  pages,  in  the  hope  that  pomologists  of  more  age  and  experience 
give  their  opinions  upon  it. 
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Iq  Mr.  Downing's  work  the  Beurre  de  Beaumont  Is  described  as  a  "  highly  delicious  "  pear, 
medium,  roundish,  obovate  ;  ripening  in  October:  and  the  Bezi  Vaet  as  a  medium,  obovate 
variety  ;  ripe  from  November  to  January,  but  ranking  only  as  "  a  good  second  rate  "  sort. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  same  work,  the  latter  description  is  reproduced  without  alteration, 
and  Beurre  de  Beaumont  placed  as  a  synonym,  while  upon  another  page  I  find  the  same  outline 
which  in  the  former  edition  was  used  for  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  placed  under  the  name  of  Bey- 
mont,  with  the  synonym  of  Beurre  Bieumont,  which  is  described  as  "  medium,  or  above  obo- 
vate, truncate,  or  obtuse  pyriform  ;"  ripe  from  October  to  December;  and  "  gives  promise  of 
great  excellence."  In  the  same  work,  Beurre  Le  Fevre  (synonym,  B.  de  Mortefontaine) 
receives  this  brief  notice  :  "  Fruit  large,  irregularly  oval,  very  transient,  not  valuable." 

Mr.  Hovcy,  in  his  fruits,  gives  a  description  of  the  Beuire  Beaumont,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Downing  of  the  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  most  excellent 
pear."  He  ^ives  as  synonyms,  B.  Le  Fevre  and  B.  de  Montefortaine.  If,  as  I  presume, 
Mortefontaine  and  Montefortaine  are  intended  to  mean  the  same  thing,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  two  characters  ascribed  to  the  variety. 

A  pomological  congress  was  held  at  Lyons,  (France),  in  1856,  a  notice  of  which  is  given  in 
"  Hovey's  Magazine"  of  the  following  year,  with  a  list  of  names  and  synonyms  of  pears,  as 
established  by  that  body.  Among  them  is  Beurre  Beaumont,  with  the  following  synonyms,  B. 
de  Beaumont,  Beymont,  Belmont,  Bezy  Waet,  Bezy  de  St.  Wast ;  appended  to  this  is  a  note 
by  Mr.  Hovey,  to  the  effect  that,  "  Bezy  Waet  is  the  proper  name ;  Belmont  is  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's." 

Again,  in  Leroy's  catalogue,  Beymont  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  Beurre  de  Ranee ;  ripe  from 
January  to  April,  while  Beurre  de  Beaumont  is  a  synonym  of  Bezi  St.  Vaast,  and  spoken  of 
as  "medium,  first  quality,  December  to  January."  And  Beurre  Le  Fevre,  with  which  B.  de 
Mortefontaine  is  synonymous,  is  classed  among  the  cooking  pears,  as  "  medium,  third  quality ; 
September  and  October." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  Col.  Wilder  state  that  Bezi  Vaet  and  St.  Vaast  were 
identical,  some  years  since,  so  that  we  have  all  these  conflicting  statements  to  choose  from.  If 
the  same  pears  are  cultivated  by  each  under  the  same  names,  some  one  is  wonderfully  mistaken 
about  the  quality  and  season. 

Downing:— B.  de  Beaumont,  Oct.  ;  Bezi  Vaet,  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Chas.  Downing  :— Bezi  Vaet,  B.  de  Beaumont,  Nov.  to  Jan.  ;  Beymont,  B.  Bieumont, 
Oct.  to  Dec ;  B.  Le  Fevre,  B.  de  Mortefontaine. 

Hovey  : — B.  Beaumont,  B.  Le  Fevre,  B.  de  Montefortaine,  Sept. 

Pom.  Congress  of  Lyons  :— B.  Beaumont,  B.  de  Beaumont,  Beymont,  Bezy  de  St.  Wast, 
Belmont,  Bezy  Waet. 

Leroy  :— B.  de  Eance,  Beymont,  Jan.  to  April ;    Bezi.  St.  Vaast,  B.  Beaumont,  Dec.  to 
Jan.  ;  B.  de  Mortefontaine,  B.  Le  Fevre,  Sept.,  Oct. 
Wilder  :— Bezi  Vaet,  St.  Vaast. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  all  this  extremely  unsatisfactory  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  descriptions,  but  trust  to  some  one  more  capable  than  myself.  If  such  an 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  solve  the  problem,  he  shall  receive  the  thanks  of 

A  Young  Pomologist. 

Dear  Sir  : — Will  some  of  your  readers,  who  can  suggest  a  remedy  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
sap,  or  "  bleeding,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  grape-vine,  when  cut  or  broken,  favor  us  by 
communicatiug  their  experience,  that  if  anything  new  is  successful,  growers  of  this  excellent 
fruit  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  ?     And  oblige,  Francis  A.  Brower. 

IVoodland  Park,  Mass. 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  SIZE  OF  FRUITS.— By  A.  Dubreuil. 

[Translated  from  the  "  Journal  de  TAcademie  d'Horticulture  de  Gand. ''] 

Several  persons  having  requested  information  as  to  tlie  processes  by  -which  we  may  increase 
the  size  of  fruits,  we  shall  here  point  out  the  principal  operations  for  obtaining  this  result. 

1.  Grofting  the  Trees  on  a  iceak  species  of  Stock. — Fruits,  like  leaves,  have  the  power  of  attract- 
ing the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  of  transforming  it  into  cambium,  or  organizable  matter.  But 
contrary  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  leaves,  they  employ  all  the  cambium  which  they  thus 
elaborate  for  their  own  nourishment.  If  the  stock  on  which  the  tree  is  worked  is  naturally 
possessed  of  great  vigor,  the  tree  will  produce  numerous  long  shoots  which  will  appropriate  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sap,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruits,  which  will  consequently  not  attain  a 
large  size.  Ihey  will,  on  the  contrary,  acquire  a  larger  size  if  their  absorptive  power  can 
counterbalance  that  of  the  shoots.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
fruit  of  trees  worked  on  the  quince  stock  is  larger  than  that  from  trees  worked  on  the  pear 
stock.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  apple-trees  grafted  on  the  Paradise,  as 
comjiared  with  those  on  the  Crab  stock. 

2.  Stibjectirig  the  Trees  to  a  Proper  mode  of  rninmg — This  operation,  when  well  performed, 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  trees  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  shoots.  Hence  it  follows  that 
a  great  portion  of  sap  which  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  parts  cut  off  goes  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  object  of  summer  pruning  is  likewise  the  coinplete  or  partial  removal 
of  a  large  number  of  shoots  by  disbudding  and  pinching.  These  operations  also  contribute 
to  turn  the  sap  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit ;  and  under  like  circumstances,  the  fruit  of  well 
pruned  trees  is  always  larger  than  that  from  trees  left  unpruned. 

3.  Operating  so  that  the  Bearing  Shoots  may  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  main  branches. — If  the  mode  of  pruning  adopted  is  such  that  the  bearing  shoots  immediately 
proceed  from  the  principal  branches,  the  consequence  is  that  the  fruit  receiving  the  sap  more 
directly  from  the  roots  acquires  a  larger  size.  In  fact,  it  is  seen  that  fruit  growing  on  the  stem 
is  always  larger  than  that  situated  at  the  extremities  of  long  slender  branches. 

4.  Thinning  the  Fniiis  ichcn  too  numerous. — The  quantity  of  sap,  disposable  for  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  fruit  which  it  bears.  It  is,  therefore,  iipparent 
that  the  more  numerous  the  fruits,  the  less  the  aiuount  which  each  receives.  Hence  the  utility 
of  thinning,  in  order  that  those  retained  may  be  better  nourished  and  become  larger.  The 
proper  time  for  performing  this  operation  is  when  the  fruits  are  fully  set. 

5.  Shortening  the  Principal  Branches. — If  the  length  of  tlie  principal  branches  is  to  a  certain 
extent  diminished  by  shortening  them  at  the  winter  pruning,  a  result  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  ordinary  pruning  will  follow;  but  the  effect  on  tlie  fruit  is  much  more  intense  because  the 
action  of  the  sap  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  It  is.  however,  important  to  check  in 
summer  the  vigorous  shoots,  of  which  a  great  number  will  be  sure  to  make  their  appearance, 
otherwise  they  would  absorb  a  large  amount  of  sap  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  fruit. 

6.  Supporting  the  Iniits  so  that  their  Weight  may  not  cause  a  strain  vpon  the  Footstalk. — The 
sap  from  tlie  roots  enters  the  fruit  by  means  of  vessels  passing  along  the  footstalk,  and  which 
ramify  to  an  infinite  extent  throughout  the  cellular  mass.  Bulky  fruits,  such  as  peais  and 
apples,  soon  attain  such  a  weight  that  they  exert  a  strain  on  their  footstalks,  which,  by  tighten- 
ing the  woody  fibres  and  vessels,  tends  to  collapse  them.  The  tissues  of  the  stalk  being  thus 
compressed,  the  passage  of  fluids  is,  to  some  extent,  obstructed  in  that  part.  Moreover,  if 
fruits  are  iittached  to  a  branch  having  a  more  or  less  vertical  direction,  their  gra^ty  will  cause 
a  bending  of  the  stalk,  and  will  thus  still  further  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  sap.  Again,  it 
often  ha^jpens  that  the  fruit  does  not  make  an  equal  gi-owth  on  both  sides  of  its  longitudinal 
axis,  and  a  twisting  of  the  stalk  and  strangling  of  the  vessels  take  place,  in  ctinsequence  of 
which  the  circulation  is  partially  intercepted.  Now,  if  a  support  is  placed  beneath  the  fruit 
so  as  to  prevent  these  effects  on  the  stalk,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  the  sap  will  flow  in  much 
greater  abundance  into  the  fruit,  which  will  then  become  larger.  This  is  the  reason  why  those 
fruits  which  accidentally  rest  on  branches  or  trellises  are  always  of  greater  size  than  the  rest. 

7.  Moderating  the  amount  of  Evaporation  from  Vie,  Fruit — In  order  that  fruits  may  swell, 
their  epidermis  or  skin  must  be  continually  expanding,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fresh  tissues 
which  are  forming  in  the  interior,  and  the  new  fluids  that  are  accumulating  there.  If  all  the 
parts  of  fruit  are  directly  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  and  the  drying  action  of  the  air, 
it  will  lose  by  evaporation  an  amount  of  fluid  nearly  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
roots,  and  its  growth  will  therefore  be  less  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissues  nearest  the 
outside  will  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  firmness,  and  lose  to  some  extent  tlieir  elasticity ;  tliey 
will  offer  more  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  interior  tissue,  and  will  consequently  restrict 
the  growth  of  the  fruit.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  kept  in  the  shade,  these  influences 
will  not  affect  it,  and  it  will  become  larger.  Indeed,  this  may  be  observed  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  fruits  covered   by  leaves  as  compared  with  those  on  the  same  tree,  not  so  covered. 

^It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  that  shading  may  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  to  expose 
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the  latter  when  full  grown  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  To  diminished  evaporation  must 
alf?o  be  attributed  the  considerable  increase  in  size  which  always  takes  place  in  fruit  introduced 
into  bottles  soon  after  it  is  set.  The  nuuith  of  the  bottle  being  closed  after  the  portion  of 
branch  with  the  young  fruit  is  introduced,  the  latter  is  secluded  from  the  drying  action  of  the 
air,  and  is  constantly  surrounded  with  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  which  keeps  the  epidermis 
pliable,  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  tissues. 

8.  Moistening  the  fruits  with  a  Solution  of  Iron  (copperas). — We  have  already  stated  that  frait 
has  the  power  of  drawing  towards  it  sap  from  the  roots.  If  means  can  be  found  of  stimulating 
its  vital  energy  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  will  absorb  a  greater  amount  of  sap  and  attain  a 
larger  size.  Now,  M.  Eusebe  Gris  has  proved  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  applied  to  the 
leaves  has  the  effect  of  increasing  their  absorptive  powers,  and  stimulating  their  cellular  tissue  ; 
and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  salt  would  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  fruit. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Arthur  Gris,  who  has  continued  the  interestiag 
researches  of  his  father.  He  has  proved  that  melons,  and  various  species  of  fruit  trees,  the 
green  parts  of  which  had  been  watered  on  several  occasions  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  yielded  much  larger  fruits  than  those  not  so  treated.  One  of  my  pupils  repeated  the 
same  experiment  in  1854  find  1855  on  pear-trees.  He  gave  the  first  watering  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  were  fairly  set,  in  the  end  of  June.  He  repeated  the  moistening  every  fortnight,  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  that  absorption  might  be  completely  effected 
during  the  night.  The  solution  was  at  the  rate  of  26  grains  to  a  quart  for  the  first  three,  and 
35  grains  per  quart  for  the  two  last  waterings.  He  sent  us,  in  the  end  of  February  from  a 
tree  thus  treated,  an  Easter  Beurre,  so  large  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  He  obtained 
like  results  in  the  following  season. 

But  we  doubt  whether  the  results  would  not  be  still  more  successful  if  the  fruits  alone  were 
moistened  with  the  solution,  for  then  they  only  would  experience  the  stiumlation  of  their 
absorptive  powers,  and  would  thus  draw  to  themselves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  snp,  inas- 
much as  the  absorption  by  the  leaves  would  be  much  less  intense.  Experiments  should  there- 
fore be  made  wnth  regard  to  this  point. 

9.  Ritigiiig  the  Shoot  or  Branch  immediately  heloio  the  Flowers. — Lancry  exhibited  to  the  Societe 
d' Agriculture  de  Paris  in  1776  a  branch  of  a  plum-tree  which  he  had  ringed.  The  fruits  situ- 
ated above  the  incision  were  much  larger  than  those  beneath  it,  and  their  ripening  much  farther 
advanced.  Colonel  Bouchotte,  of  Metz.  thought  of  practicing  this  operation  on  vines,  in  order 
to  accelerate  their  ripening.  He  ringed  about  60  perches,  and  the  grapes  were  larger  and  15 
days  earlier.  I  have  within  the  last  twelve  years  repeated  the  experiment  nearly  every  year 
on  vines  against  walls,  and  always  with  like  results.  I  have  also  tried  it  with  the  same  success 
on  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  peach-tree.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  when  the 
flowers  are  opening  ;  the  longer  it  is  delayed  after  this  period,  the  less  is  the  effect  produced. 
The  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  wood,  and  the  ring  of  bark  removed  should  have  a  width 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  The  width,  however,  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
an  inch,  otherwise  the  wound  will  not  close  up,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  will  be  affected. 
For  removing  this  ring  of  bark  we  have  invented  a  small  instrument,  called  a  coupe-stve. 

10.  Inserting  on  vigorous  trees  fruit-hvds,  with  a  portion  of  wood  attached  {Greffes  en  ecusson 
Girardin). — This  proceeding  is  only  applicable  to  apples  and  pears.  [Chiefly  to  these  we 
should  say  ;  for  it  has  succeeded  even  in  the  case  of  stone-fruit].  A  tree  which  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  vigor  has  never  produced  blossom  buds,  may  by  this  means  be  made  to 
produce  fruit  of  large  size  from  the  abundant  supply  of  sap  which  the  inserted  blossom  buds 
will  receive.  But  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  it  is  necessary  during  the  growing 
season  to  pinch  the  vigorous  shoots  of  the  tree,  otherwise  these  shoots  would  absorb  the  largest 
portion  of  the  sap  to  the  injury  of  the  fruit. 

1 1.  Innrching  vigorous  shoots  on  the  footstalks  of  yonng  fruits  on  the  same  tree,  or  on  the  hearing 
shoots  near  to  where  the  fruits  are  attached.  —  Professor  Thouin  describes  Monographic  des  Greffes, 
a  similar  operation  under  the  name  of  Greffe  par  approche  Leberriays.  M.  Luizet,  of  Equilly, 
who  certainly  did  not  know  of  that  description,  again  discovered  this  kind  of  inarching,  and 
pi-acticed  it  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  size  of  fruits.  This  is  how  he  operates  ;  About 
the  end  of  June  he  selects  a  vigorous  shoot,  which  he  inarches  upon  the  peduncle  of  a  fruit ; 
then  as  soon  as  the  union  is  effected  and  the  shoot  has  grown  sufSciently  to  draw  the  sap  in 
large  quantity  towards  the  junction,  he  pinches  the  shoot  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing 
too  much  sap  to  the  injury  of  the  fruit.  When  the  stalk  is  too  short,  the  shoot  is  inarched  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  branch  to  that  fm  which  the  fruit  is  situated.  In  both  cases  the  shoot 
thus  inarched  acts  as  a  nurse  to  the  fruit,  by  drawing  to  its  vicinity  a  large  quantity  of  sap,  and 
thus  contributing  to  greatly  increase  its  bulk.  M  Luizet  exhibited,  in  September  last,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Paris  Horticulfurnl  Society,  Easter  Eeurre  and  Grosse  Calebasse  pears,  and  , 

I  likewise  Clingstone  peaches,  wliich  had  been  treated  according  to  this  method ;  and  they  were  i 
pmuch  above  the  ordinary  size  of  these  varieties.  \ 
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MU  Is  |t:  Hill)  mu  |t  Is, 

HE  difference  between  the  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently the  enjoyment  of  a  true  admirer  of  flowers, 
and  the  senseless  being  whose  only  pleasure  con- 
sists in  dusting  aj^^r/wia  donna  with  them  on  the 
stage,  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  unfathomable. 
The  botanist,  too,  comes  under  the  anathema  of 
the  gardener  for  his  mode  of  admiration.  We 
lately  asked  a  distinguished  author  on  botanical 
subjects,  "  Why  it  was  that  students  of  his  science 
rarely  bad  a  good  garden  or  a  greenhouse." 
"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  can  rarely  afford 
it  !"  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause.  They  enjoy 
the  flowers  as  nature  placed  her  impress  upon 
them  ;  ''double"  and  "improved"  varieties  are  to 
them  monsters.  Sometimes,  however,  one  meets 
with  a  scientific  man  who  admires  beauty  in  these 
new  developments  ;  why  should  we  not  love  all  the  beauties  that  nature  can 
display,  and  why  not  with  added  interest  when  our  own  art  has  brought 
them  into  being  ? 

To  marry  flowers  to  music  is  but  an  acknowledgment  that  beauties  of  two 
different  kinds  are  allied  ;  poetry,  song,  and  music,  united  to  Flora,  appears 
to  be  a  natural  union.  We  do  sometimes,  however,  wish  that  the  flingers  of 
bouquets  could  know  a  little  of  the  structure  of  a  flower,  and  appreciate  the 
glory  which  they  cast  away.  But  on  any  terms  we  are  willing  that  flowers 
should  be  loved.  The  lady  who  gathers  a  bouquet  and  arranges  it  in  her 
house,  has  gone  a  step  as  far  as  her  neighbor  who  passes  four  hours  daily  in 
acquiring  a  mechanical  mastery  over  the  kej's  of  a  piano  without  her  heart 
being  touched  by  melody.  And  the  lover  of  the  garden  has  a  fairer  chance 
that  her  enjoyment  will  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  than  the  strummer  of  the 
harpsichord  whose  period  of  play  so  often  closes  with  a  housekeeper's  du- 
ties. Is  it  not  melanchol}'  to  reflect  on  the  hours,  the  years,  wasted  in 
mechanical  trifling  over  musical  instruments,  in  those  numerous  cases  where 
there  is  no  real  taste  for  music  ?  View  the  former  "  musician,"  in  her  age. 
What  is  the  use  of  all  the  conquest  she  has  made  over  the  keys  ;  where  is 
the  useful  information  she  might  have  acquired  by  the  study  of  a  science 
during  those  long  hours  devoted  to  learning  and  saying  the  nonentities 
of  the  music  stores  ;  where  ai'e  the  moral  teachings  she  has  missed  ?  Where 
the  books  she  might  have  read,  and  the  world  of  information,  of  men  and 
women,  or  the  history  of  her  own  race,  she  might  have  acquired  ?  Perhaps 
she  unites  herself  to  an  officer  whose  duties  call  him  to  the  tropics  ;  visit 
her  there,  and  she  tells  you  only  of  the  heat ;  or  if  near  the  sea,  that  her 
piano  is  spoiled  by  the  damp — and  she  cannot  sing  "without  an  instru- 
ment." Curiously  enough  this  is  a  common  complaint  ;  the  human  voice, 
the  most  delightful,  the  most  heart-touching,  is  much  neglected  for  the  less 
agreeable  arts  of  mechanical  device.  Had  she  been  taught  to  love  and  un- 
;  derstand  nature,  her  enjoyment  would  be  ceaseless  ;  her  curiosity  would  be 
? constantly  awakened.     It  was  our  good  fortune  once  to  meet  a  married 
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couple  in  a  tropical  latitude,  hanished  as  they  called  it  ;  their  occupations 
were  merely  such  as  they  conceived  would  pass  the  time,  that  "  enemy  of 
the  ignorant,  that  bane  of  idleness."  The  gentleman  was  all  kindness,  the 
lady  anxious  to  be  civil  ;  the  first  had  not  yet  "  taken  the  trouble,^''  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  get  a  cocoa-nut,  and  taste  that  noble  product  of  nature,  its 
milk  ;  the  lady  hated  the  smell  of  bananas,  and  did  not  allow  them  on  the 
premises,  which  were  furnished  very  simply  as  if  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy ;  she  had  not  observed  a  single  flower  of  the  lavish  bounty  around 
her.  She  had,  however,  her  piano  :  but  it  was  "  out  of  tune,"  and  there  was 
"  nobody  to  put  it  in  order  !"  So  her  life  was  a  listless  series  of  mere 
endurances.  Had  she  sooner  cultivated  a  love  for  nature,  and  added  the  love 
of  a  garden  to  her  sole  accomplishment,  life  and  her  temporary  banishment 
would  have  been  full  of  enjoyment.  If  her  pencil  had  been  used  with  judg- 
ment, she  might  have  brought  home  portraits  of  hundreds  of  friends  that 
would  have  afforded  her  a  life-long  source  of  charming  reminiscences.  We 
have  seen  her  since  her  return  ;  she  has  her  piano  tuned,  and  rejoices,  we 
believe  very  sincerely,  that  she  has  not  now  to  fight  the  mosquitoes,  her  sole 
tender  recollection  of  the  beautiful  coffee  plantations,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides  !  Poor  lady  !  We  dare  to  say  that  the  purchase 
of  a  bouquet  to  throw  on  the  stage  for  the  newest  favorite  of  the  hour,  and 
of  the  contents  of  which  bouquet  she  knows  only  the  Rose,  gives-  to  her 
untutored  mind  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure  that  exists  only  in  name. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  lavish  bounties 
b}'  which  we  are  all  surrounded  ?  Why  does  education  stop  at  the  music 
stool,  and  the  polka  ?  It  is  because  the  world  is  but  half  educated  ;  be- 
cause our  schools  are  "  taught"  by  half-informed  people  ;  books  are  to  be 
learned  by  rote — books  made  by  people,  themselves  ignorant  of  much  they 
write  about.  The  best  treatises  are  oft(m  unknown  to  the  masses  who  issue 
from  our  schools  ;  interested  parties  have  made  and  sold  others  ;  the  book- 
seller worms  himself  into  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  he  of  course  vends 
his  own  inferior  article  ;  teachers  are  made  to  order,  and  of  a  very  second- 
rate  order  some  of  theni  are.  The  world  wags  onward,  the  children's  minds 
are  unopened.  Take  any  town  in  this  great  Union  and  see  how  many  of  its 
so-called  ''  educated"  inhabitants  can  converse  with  you  on  Astronomy  or 
Botany,  two  sciences  whose  objects  are  always  above  and  around  them  ; 
they  know  less  of  these,  perhaps,  than  they  do  of  the  "  Negro  Melodists." 
Sorrowful  is  it  to  see  any  mind  wrapped  around  with  the  blanket  of  self- 
satisfied  ignorance  ;  but  so  is  it,  and  so  will  it  be,  iintil  education — not  the 
mere  "  learning"  of  our  school-books,  is  diffused  by  people  trained  to  know 
something  more  than  is  now  disseminated.  Every  new  comer  upon  this  de- 
lightful, this  beautiful  earth,  has  to  learn  ;  the  blank  sheet  of  the  mind,  on 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  write  good  or  evil,  must  be  constantly  burnished  or  it 
becomes  rusty  ;  no  burnishing  will  take  place  till  curiosity  is  awakened. 
We  regret  to  add  that  attempts  to  awaken  it  are  too  frequently  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule  or  practice. 

Inquiries  are  beginning  to  be  instituted,  to  ascertain  why  the  education 
that  is  to  fit  the  young  for  useful  occupations  in  country  homes  is  utterly''  ig- 
nored. The  question  is  one  of  immense  importance,  and  we  would  have  the 
subject  fully  canvassed. 
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TO    KALON    GRAPE.* 


For  a  description  of  the  To  Kalon,  we  resort  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing's 
revised  edition  : 

"  Raised  by  Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  This  fine  grape  has 
been  but  little  disseminated  in  consequence  of  the  general  supposition  that 
it  was  very  much  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Catawba,  from  which  it  is 
entirely  distinct,  in  wood,  foliage,  and  every  characteristic  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  foliage  very  large,  abundant,  and  much  less  rough 
than  Catawba  or  Isabella  ;  and  the  alge  of  the  leaves  overlap  each  other 
different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Bunches  large  and  shouldered  ;  berries  varying  in  form  from  oval  to 
oblate  ;  very  dark  in  color  and  profusely  covered  with  bloom.  Its  fruit, 
when  ripe,  is  very  sweet,  buttery,  and  luscious,  without  foxiness  in  its 
aroma,  or  any  toughness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
with  good  treatment  in  deep,  rich,  pervious  soil,  it  is  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer  ;  with  indifferent  treatment  it  is  a  poor  bearer.  It  ripens  a  little 
earlier  than  the  Isabella." 

We  are  almost  afi'aid  to  vouch  for  the  coloring  of  this  grape  drawn  from 
a  specimen,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  had  undergone  a  journe}''  of  some 
lenscth. 


ON    GARDENIA    RADICANS   AND    FLORIDA. 

BY    A    FLOWER    GARDENER. 

Among  the  most  delicate  and  fragrant  early  flowers  these  Gardenias  may 
be  classed  ;  for  they  are  now  forced  forward  in  abundance  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  markets  and  gardens,  and  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  for  cut 
flowers.  Both  the  above  species  strike  freely  from  cuttings  placed  in  silver 
sand,  under  bell-glasses,  if  favored  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  their  after- 
management  is  equally  simple,  if,  after  sufficient  root  is  made,  they  are  pot- 
ted off  and  transferred  to  a  common  hotbed,  plunged  to  the  rim,  and  kept 
growing  till  they  actually  flower ;  the  principal  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in 
their  cultivation  is,  that  they  delight  in  moist  peat,  and  in  nothing  so  much 
as  a  common  hotbed.  A  few  pots  in  a  cucumber  frame  will  do  well,  inso- 
much that  they  who  grow  for  supplying  Covent  Garden  find  it  the  most 
profitable  as  well  as  the  most  effective  ;  the  heat  afforded  is  just  what  the 
plants  require,  keeps  off  red  spider,  thrip,  mealy  bug,  and  other  entomologi- 
cal pests,  to  which  they  are  so  liable  in  the  stove.  When  the  plants  are 
large,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  moist  stove  or  orchid-house,  or  they 
are  in  danger  of  receiving  a  check  they  do  not  get  over  without  considerable 
care  and  trouble,  and  frequently  not  at  all.  If  cuttings  were  taken  off  at  the 
time  when  last  year's  shoots  had  made  all  their  growth,  they  will  root  and 
flower  before  they  are  more  than  three  inches  high,  and  even  in  thumb-pots, 
although  for  specimens  this  would  not  be  allowai)le.  Few  plants  surpass 
them  in  delightful  fragrance,  and  they  yield  an  abundance  of  lovely  blos- 
soms at  a  time  when  they  are  very  serviceable. — London  Florist. 


See  Frontispiece. 
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THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE,  OR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

BY   TPIOMAS    RIVERS,  OF    THE    NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 
Continued  from  page  272. 

Plums. — I  do  not  think  that  the  good  qualities  of  this  fruit  are  as  j^et 
half  appreciated.  It  is  in  season  from  July  to  November  ;  it  is  excellent 
for  preserves  and  for  compotes.  And  then  how  delicious  are  many  of  its 
varieties  as  dessert  fruit  !  For  the  orchard  house  it  is  also  well  adapted  ; 
the  early  varieties  ripen  very  early  ;  the  late  kinds  may  be  kept  in  muslin 
bags  all  throug'h  November  ;  they  shrivel  in  the  dry  climate,  and  are  per- 
fectly delicious.  I  have  had  some  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  in  muslin  bags  on 
the  trees,  partaking  of  the  flavor  of  those  called  "  French  plums,"  but  richer 
and  more  agreeable. 

Plums  for  potting  may  be  grafted  on  the  sloe  (Prunus  spinosa),  but  they 
are  equally  prolific  when  grafted  on  the  plum  stock  :  if  they  have  been 
removed  the  year  previously  to  potting,  they  will  be  full  of  bloom-buds, 
and  will  bear  a  good  crop  the  first  season  ;  if  they  can  be  procured  already 
established  in  pots,  the  crop  will  be  better  and  the  fruit  larger.  The  same 
compost  and  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  apricots  will  do  for 
plums  ;  the  same  potting,  pinching,  and  pruning,  so  as  to  make  the  trees 
nicely  shaped,  compact,  and  dwarf,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  selecting  varieties  some  care  is  required,  so  as  to  have  plums  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  very  early  and  very  late  plums  here 
in  the  South  of  England  seem  to  ripen  in  the  orchard  house  without  any 
loss  of  flavor  ;  but  the  mid-season  plums,  such  as  the  Mamelonnee,  Green 
Gage,  De  Montfort,  and,  I  may  add,  the  Jefferson,  are,  I  think,  improved  in 
flavor  by  being  ripened  in  the  open  air.  For  this  purpose  the  trees  should 
be  lifted,  so  as  to  break  off  their  young  roots,  a  week  previously,  and  then 
removed  to  some  warm  and  sheltered  situation.  Their  flavor  is,  T  think, 
improved  by  this  treatment  ;  and  their  removal  will  give  more  room  to  the 
peaches  and  nectarines.  In  wet  and  moist  climates,  where  the  Green  Gage 
ripens  with  difficulty,  they  must  remain  under  glass  all  the  summer. 

And  now  to  our  selection.  For  the  first,  take  the  Earlj^  Favorite  and 
Early  Prolific,^ — two  most  excellent  sorts,  which  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
July,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  Jaune  Ilative,  a  very  early,  but  very  inferior, 
plum  ;  next  in  succession  comes  the  Saint  Etienne  ;  then  the  De  Montfort  ; 
the  Denniston's  Superb,  and  the  Mamelonnee — early  green-gage-like  plums  ; 
the  Green  Gage  ;  the  Jefferson, — rich  and  delicious  it  is  ;  Purple  Gage  ; 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  Ickworth  Imperatrice  ;  St. 
Martin's  Quetsche  ;  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  the  Late  Black  Orleans  ; — all  these 
are  excellent,  and  ripen  nearly  in  succession  as  I  have  placed  them.  A 
very  nice  way  of  keeping  the  autumn  plums,  or,  indeed,  those  that  ripen  in 
summer,  from  wasps  and  flies,  is  to  form  the  trees  into  compact  bushes, 
which  may  be  enclosed,  when  bearing  fruit,  in  a  muslin  bag, — any  common 
cheap  muslin  will  do, — tying  it  tightly  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  ants,  which  are  great  pests  in  dry  and  pleasant  places.  I  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  plum  in  orchard  houses  will  to  a  certainty  always 
give  abundant  crops,  and  as  certainly  ripen  its  fruit :  in  short,  its  culture 
will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  love  gardening.  J 

After  some  j^ears  of  experience,  I  have  found  the  plum  so  easily  grown  \ 
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in  pots,  that  I  feel  a  new  era  in  their  cultivation  has  arrived.  I  propose 
that,  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  regular  and  certain  crop  of  plums  with- 
out incurring  a  heavy  expense,  rough-built  lean-to  orchard  houses  should  be 
erected  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  premises,  consisting  of  larch 
poles,  rough  half-inch  boards,  with  two  or  three  sliding  shutters  for  ventila- 
tion,— in  fact,  merely  a  glass-roofed  shed  on  purpose  for  protecting  plum- 
trees  in  pots  while  in  blossom  and  setting  their  fruit.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  vigor  and  beauty  plum-trees  blossom  even  in  the  rudest  glass  struc- 
ture, and  as  the  trees  need  not  remain  in  the  house  longer  than  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  June, — for  then  all  danger  of  severe  spring  frosts  is  over, 
— they  may  be  placed  so  close  together,  that  a  house  twenty  feet  by  twelve, 
with  a  path  in  its  centre,  will  hold  ninety-six  trees,  forty-eight  on  each  bor- 
der. The  trees  may  be  planted  in  13  or  15-inch  pots,  and  treated  exactly 
as  other  orchard-house  trees  ;  with  this  difference, — all  the  the  trees  having 
young  fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  house  in  June,  and  placed  in  rows 
or  otherwise  in  the  garden,  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air.*  The  pots 
may  be  plunged  in  the  soil  one-third  of  their  depth,  but  not  more  ;  for  if 
the  roots  are  too  cold,  the  fruit  will  suffer  in  flavor,  and  if  the  soil  be  wet 
and  cold,  it  should  be  drained  or  made  porous,  so  that  the  water  passes 
from  the  pots  rapidly,  and  the  top-dressing  of  manure  must  be  most  abun- 
dant. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  very  late  plums  must  be  ripened  under 
glass  ;  but  all  those  varieties  that  ripen  in  the  open  air  before  the  end  of 
September  may  be  there  grown  to  great  perfection,  and  regular  annual 
crops  insured,  if  care  is  taken  to  thin  the  fruit  properly.  If  too  large  a 
crop  is  extorted,  the  tree  loill  have  a  year's  rest.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
how  prolific  these  bushes  become  in  a  few  years  ;  and  by  merely  pinching 
off  the  ends  of  exuberant  shoots — which  should  be  done  about  the  end  of 
June — to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  their  bases,  they  soon  form  them- 
selves into  compact  round-headed  trees,  quite  as  ornamental  as  orange-trees 
in  pots  and  tubs,  and  far  more  gratifying  as  regards  utility. 

The  best  varieties  for  this  extended  mode  of  plum  cultivation  in  pots,  are 
the  Early  Prolific  ;  De  Montfort ;  Denniston's  Superb  ;  Green  Gage  ;  Ange- 
lina Burdett ;  Woolston  Black  Gage  ;  Kirke's  ;  Guthrie's  Late  Green  ; 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  Purple  Gage  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Jefferson,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  plums.  These  are  for  the  dessert ; 
but  as  in  some  climates  it  may  be  necessary  to  grow  plums  in  the  same 
way  for  culinary  purposes,  I  maj^  as  well  give  the  names  of  a  few  good 
kitchen  plums  :  such  are  the  Victoria  and  Autumn  Compote,  both  large  and 
excellent,  ripening  in  succession  ;  the  Diamond  ;  the  Early  Orleans  ;  White 
Magnum  Bonum  ;  and  Prince  Englebert.  The  trees  must  all  be  removed  to 
the  orchard  house  the  last  week  in  October,  top-dressed  and  watered,  and 
then  kept  dry  all  winter.  As  the  earth  of  these  out-of-doors  orchard  house 
trees  becomes  very  firm  by  the  heavy  rains  of  summer,  an  iron  pick,  to  take 
out  the  mould  in  spring,  will  be  found  very  useful.  I  gave  a  sketch  in  p. 
265  of  one  which  I  have  had  made  by  the  village  smith.  As  plums  are 
coarse  feeders,  I  take  the  surface  earth  out  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  at  the 
side  of  the  pot,  sloping  upwards  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  them 
a  large  quantity  of  fresh  compost. 

To  those  who  wish  to  grow  plums  under  glass  in  large  quantities,  I  beg 

There  might  be  danger  in  this  practice  in  America,  from  the  cui'culio,  without  the  muslin  , 
Ed.  Hort.  ' 


to  point  out  a  very  simple  mode  of  culture, — viz.,  planting  a  bouse  with 
bushes  or  pyramids,  and  removing  them  biennially  to  check  their  growth  : 
one  of  our  most  skilful  gardeners,  Mr.  Monroe,  grows  them  in  this  manner, 
and  finds  that,  after  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  trees  being  every  sea- 
son loaded  with  fruit,  they  do  not  require  removal,  as  they  grow  very  slowly. 

Cherries. — The  Cerasus  Mahaleb,  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Perfumed 
Cherry,  has  been  long  employed  on  the  Continent  as  a  stock  for  dwarf 
cherries  ;  it  will  grow  well  in  calcareous  and  shallow  soils,  unfavorable  to 
the  common  cherry  stocks.  It  is  a  very  good  stock  for  trees  for  potting  ; 
when  grafted  or  budded  on  it,  they  form  beautiful  dwarf  bushes  :  the  May 
Duke  and  Morello  cherries,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  do  much 
better  on  it  than  the  Bigarreaus  and  Hearts,  wliich  are  apt  to  gum,  and  grow 
too  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  stock.  Cherries  are  well  known  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  force,  or  to  grow  under  glass  :  the  blossoms  generally  fall  without 
setting  their  fruit  ;  but  in  our  well-ventilated  orchard  houses,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Their  potting,  compost,  and  treatment  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  apricots  :  the  tree  should  be  formed  into  a  nicely-shaped 
bush,  with  regular  divergent  branches  ;  on  each  branch  the  shoots,  all  but 
one  leader,  must  be  pinched  back  in  June  to  a  spur  of  about  two  inches, 
and  the  leading  shoot  shortened  in  August  to  about  six  inches,  till  the  tree 
has  attained  the  size  desired  ;  the  leader  may  then  be  shortened  to  one  inch 
annually,  and  the  size  of  the  tree,  if  it  becomes  too  bulky,  reduced  by  the 
knife.  The  best  early  cherries  for  the  orchard  house  are,  the  May  Duke,  the 
Archduke,  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  the  Royal  Duke, — which  ripen  in  suc- 
cession. Then  of  the  Heart  Cherries  and  Bigarreaus,  the  very  earliest  of 
all  is  the  Belle  d'Orleans  ;  then  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  ;  Knight's  Early 
Black  ;  the  Black  Eagle  ;  Elton  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon  ;  the  Bigarreau  ; 
and  the  Florence  :  I  have  placed  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening.  Of  late  cherries  of  the  Morello  tribe,  which  succeed  admir- 
ably as  dwarf  bushes,  there  are  Reine  Hortense,  a  large  and  delicious 
sweet  cherry  ;  the  Late  Duke,  also  sweet,  and  of  the  highest  excellence  ; 
Griotte  de  Chaux  ;  Coe's  Late  Carnation,  a  most  delicious  late  cherry  ; 
Belle  Magnifique,  a  very  large  Morello-like  cherry,  but  not  very  acid  ;  and 
the  Morello,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  and  black,  in  September,  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  dessert  fruit.  All  these  may  be  made  to  supply  the  dessert 
through  August,  September,  and,  indeed,  great  part  of  October,  by  enclos- 
ing each  bush  in  a  muslin  bag,  tied  tightly  round  the  stem  near  the 
ground  :  the  dry  air  preserves  them  from  mould,  and  the  warm  climate 
gives  them  a  flavor  very  superior  to  that  of  late  cherries  cultivated  in  any 
other  mode.  Cherries  under  glass  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
black  aphis.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this  pest :  brushing  the  shoots,  as 
hereinafter  directed  ;  dipping  them  in  strong  tobacco  water  ;  or  covering 
the  bush  with  a  sheet  of  tiffany  6r  calico,  and  placing  ignited  tobacco  paper 
in  a  small  flower-pot  under  it,  so  that  the  draught  through  the  aperture  at 
bottom  is  open.     Tliis  a  good  method  of  fumigation. 

In  wooded  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  taste  cherries  fully  ripe,  so 

numerous  and  destructive  are  birds  :   in  such  places  cheap  orchard  houses 

might  be  built  for  their  sole  culture,  in  which  the  ventilators  should  be  kept 

r  constantly  open  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  but  the  openings  must 

^be  covered  with  netting  to  keep  out  their  winged  enemies.     They  grow 
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remarkably  well  in  pots,  and  in  a  few  years  become  most  fruitful,  every 
spur  giving-  a  bunch  of  blossoms  ;  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cheerful 
than  a  cherry  orchard  house  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  April  and 
May. 

Figs. — The  fig  is  not  a  general  favorite  ;  but  to  those  who  like  them,  as  I 
confess  I  do,  their  cultivation  in  the  orchard  house  is  interesting  and  most 
simple. 

Figs  may  be  planted  in  the  compost  already  recommended,  and  in  pots 
of  the  same  size,  top-dressed  in  spring,  syringed  in  summer,  and  put  to  rest 
in  autumn,  and  treated  exactly  as  other  fruits.  Although  fig-trees  against 
walls  require  protection  from  the  frost, — which  would  otlierwise  destroy  the 
young  fruit  that  is  the  first  to  ripen  in  early  summer, — yet  nnder  glass, 
with  the  mould  perfectly  dry,  and  the  shoots  thoroughly  ripened,  they  will 
be  uninjured  by  the  most  severe  cold.  If  a  well-formed  bush  cannot  be 
procured,  the  tree  must  be  cut  down  the  first  season  to  within  nine  inches 
of  its  base  ;  the  shoots,  when  they  make  their  appearance,  thinned  out  to 
five  :  when  these  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  pinch  off  the  end  from  four, 
leaving  the  central  shoot  for  a  fortnight  or  sO  to  grow  longer  ;  then  pinch 
ofi"  its  end  in  the  same  manner.  Your  bush  will  be  formed,  but  you  must 
not  expect  any  fruit  the  first  season.  In  succeeding  seasons  it  must  be 
pruned  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  a  bearing  tree  purchased  and 
placed  at  once  in  the  house  :  i.  e.,  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  as  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  have  made  five  leaves,  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud  of 
each  :  they  will  then  give  fruit  for  a  second  crop,  the  first  crop  having  been 
produced  by  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year.  And  to  keep  your  trees  as 
compact  bushes,  never  allow  any  shoot  to  make  more  tlian  five  leaves  without 
pinching  out  the  terminal  bud  with  the  nails  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
tree  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  become  too  much  crowded  with  young  shoots  ;  thin 
them  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  no  spurs,  but  cut  close  to  the  main  branch  or 
stem.  Figs  like  more  heat  than  any  other  fruit  yet  mentioned  ;  they  may 
have  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house,  not  requiring  much  ventilation.  A 
house  with  fire-heat  is  indeed  necessary  for  them,  if  two  crops  in  the  season 
are  wished  for.  In  1857  figs  in  common  orchard  houses  ripened  two  crops 
of  fruit  in  several  instances.  They  must  have  abundance  of  water,  or  the 
fruit  will  all  drop,  when  nearly  full-grown,  without  ripening.  The  varieties 
best  adapted  for  pot  culture  are,  the  Early  Violet,  the  White  Marseilles,  and 
the  Brown  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpetual  :  if  more  varieties  are  required,  the 
Angelique  and  Black  Ischia  may  be  added. 

To  those  who  have  not  much  orchard-house  room,  the  following  method  of 
growing  figs  maybe  useful.  In  the  summer  of  1857  I  happened  to  visit 
Altenburg,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Leipsic.  In  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  castle  I  observed  some  fine  half- 
standard  fig-trees  with  very  stout  clear  stems  and  round  heads  full  of  fruit, 
then  (August)  nearly  full  grown.  Aware  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
the  thermometer  often  descending  many  degrees  below  zero  in  winter,  so  as 
to  kill  fig-trees  in  the  open  air,  I  inquired  of  the  gardener  how  they  were 
managed.  He  stated  that  every  season,  in  October,  they  were  taken  up 
with  their  balls  of  earth  and  placed  in  a  cellar,  where  they  remained  till 
the  first  week  in  May  :  they  were  then  brought  into  the  kitchen  garden  and 
nted  in  a  row  as  I  then  saw  them.  He  said  they  always  ripened  one 
|i, abundant  crop  of  fruit  in  September.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  stand- 
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arcl  figs  treated  in  this  way  would  also  ripen  one  crop  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  in  the  Southern  Counties. 

Pears. — In  the  South  of  England,  pears  can  be  grown  on  pyramids 
with  so  much  success,  "  barring  "  spring  frosts,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
let  them  occupy  room  in  the  orchard  house  ;  still,  in  seasons  like  that  of 
1850,  when,  in  even  the  most  favored  districts,  all  the  blossoms  were  de- 
stroyed by  spring  frosts,!  felt  much  gratification  in  having  about  a  dozen 
trees  in  pots  on  quince  stocks  covered  with  fine  fruit, — and  more  highly 
flavored  Brown  Beurres  I  have  never  tasted.  Their  culture  is  very  simple, 
for  trees  on  quince  stocks  that  have  been  root-pruned  may  be  potted  any 
time  in  the  autumn,  or  even  as  late  as  February,  and  yet  give  a  crop  the 
first  season  after  potting  ;  as  they  set  their  fruit  very  thickly,  they  must  be 
severely  thinned  the  first  season,  and  eight  or  ten  pears  ought  to  be  the 
maximum  of  a  crop.  In  two  or  three  years  a  well-managed  tree  will  be 
able  to  give  from  eighteen  to  two  dozen  finely-grown  fruit.  In  the  North 
this  method  of  culture  will  be  found  both  eligible  and  interesting  ;  for 
glass  without  fire-heat  will  give  just  the  climate  suitable  to  the  finer  sorts 
of  pears. 

The  pear-tree,  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  in 
a  pot.  I  have  some  trees  that  have  now  been  five  years  in  13-inch  pots  ; 
they  arc  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  the  stock  seems  to  swell  with  the 
graft,  showing  that  existing  circumstances  are  favorable  to  its  growth.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  this  healthy  state  of  the  stock,  and  consequently  of 
the  tree,  to  the  roots  of  the  quince  enjoying,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the 
warm  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  pots  during  the  whole  summer  ;  for 
my  trees  have  been  placed,  unplunged,  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  :  in  warm 
dry  soils  hov/ever,  to  economise  water,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plunge  the 
pots  one-third  of  their  depth  in  the  soil.  Pear-trees  are  gross  feeders,  and 
should  have  three  or  four  surface-dressings  of  manure  during  the  summer. 

Pears  deserve  to  be  grown  extensively  in  pots  ;  and  in  climates  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  or  in  gardens  having  but  little  space  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
pears  on  walls,  a  pear  house  may  be  built,  as  recommended  for  plums.  The 
trees  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  abundant  crops  of  fair- 
sized  fruit  obtained.  Pears  ripened  under  glass  require  attention  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  gathering  them  ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  hang  too  long 
on  the  trees  ;  for  in  1854,  and  again  in  1855,  in  two  or  three  instances,  I 
had  pears  on  my  trees  which  were  grown  under  glass  all  the  season  ;  these, 
although  of  fine  size,  and  most  beautiful  in  appearance,  having  clear  skins 
of  a  fine  golden  color,  without  speck  or  blemish,  never  became  soft  ;  I  was 
for  some  little  time,  I  must  confess,  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
curious  fact,  as  all  circumstances  seemed  so  favorable  to  the  ripening  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  believe  I  have  now  discoved  the  cause.  In  the  autumn  of  1855 
I  allowed  some  Louise  Bonne  pears,  some  Passe  Colmar,  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  growing  in  the  open  air  on  trees  well  sheltered,  so  that  no  wind 
could  displace  them,  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  first  week  in  November  ; 
they  were  remarkably  beautiful,  both  in  form  and  color,  and  the  fine  dry 
weather  we  had  for  so  long  a  period  seemed  so  favorable  that  I  felt  unwill- 
ing to  gather  them  :  these  pears  never  ripened.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  con- 
clude that  pears  under  glass  should  be  gathered  early,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  they 
will  part  from  their  foot-stalks  when  lifted.  From  not  being  disturbed  by 
the  wind  when  under  glass  thc}^  will  hang  a  long  time,  and  one  is  loath  to  ! 
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rob  the  trees  of  their  ornaments  :  they  thus  become  hard  and  worthless 
from  a  species  of  over-indulgence. 

From  recent  experience,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  that  in  the  South  of 
England  pear-trees  should  always  be  removed  from  the  orchard  house  in 
July,  and  suffered  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  yet 
sunny  situation  ;  their  flavor  will  then  be  piquant  and  racy,  more  so  "than 
that  of  fruit  gathered  from  wall  trees. 

The  trees  should  be  formed  into  bushes,  as  recommended  for  apricots, 
plums,  &c.  ;  the  young  shoots  pinched  in  June,  and  the  leading  shoot  of 
each  divergent  branch  shortened  in  August  to  six  inches  ;  so  that  the 
tree  gradually,  but  slowly,  increases  in  size,  every  part  being  furnished 
with  blossom-buds.  An  abundant  top-dressing  of  the  strong  compost  re- 
commended for  apricots  must  be  given  in  spring,  even  laid  up  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot ;  and  such  gross  feeders  are  they,  that  manure-water  may  be 
given  to  them  every  day  in  summer  with  advantage.  The  most  prolific  and 
eligible  sorts  for  pot  culture  are,  the  Brown  Beurre  ;  Easter  Beurre  ;  Glou 
Morceau  ;  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ;  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  Doj^enne  Gris  ; 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  Beurre  de  Kance  ;  Lotiise  Bonne  ;  Marie  Louise  ; 
Passe  Colmar  ;  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  Crassane  :  Winter  Nelis  ;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  Prince  Albert ;  and  Van  Mons  (Leon  le  Clerc).  The  above  are 
all  autumn  and  winter  pears.  If  summer  pears  are  desired,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Jargonelle,  Citron  des  Carmes,  and  Colmar  d'Ete,  may  be  potted.  In  the 
North,  where  these  early  varieties  do  not  ripen  kindly  in  the  open  air,  their 
culture  under  glass  will  give  much  satisfaction,  for  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  dessert  with  their  fruit  in  full  maturity.  I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  more 
about  this  really  new  and  interesting  mode  of  cultivating  pears.  My  read- 
ers will,  I  hope,  see  its  advantages,  and  many  of  them  venture  to  put  it  in 
practice.  I  may,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  add,  that  if  I  lived  in  an  unfavor- 
able pear  climate,  and  wished  for  a  certain  supply  of  fine  winter  pears,  I 
should  fill  a  house  with  those  two  most  delicious  kinds,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines and  Winter  Nelis,  which,  unlike  some  sorts,  ripen  under  glass  with 
their  full  flavor. 

Grapes. — For  some  few  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  gardeners  in 
lordly  places  to  grow  grape-vines  in  pots,  which,  after  bearing  one  crop  of 
fruit,  have  been  destroyed.  Now  these  pots  are  generally  of  such  large 
dimensions  as  to  be  quite  out  of  character  for  our  orchard  houses,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  be  master  of  "  all  he  surveys." 
By  observing  in  the  land  of  the  vine  that  grapes,  and  good  grapes,  could 
be  grown  on  very  small  bushes,  and  in  crevices  containing  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  earth,  I  was  induced  to  try  their  culture  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  without  destroying  them  after  giving  their  first  produce,  continuing 
their  culture  without  shifting,  but  top-dressing  them  annually,  suffering 
their  roots  to  feed  in  the  border  during  the  summer,  and  then  root-pruning 
and  managing  them  in  the  same  way  as  other  orchard-house  trees.  This 
has  succeeded  admirably,  and  my  vine  bushes  have  been  beautiful  objects, 
bearing  from  four  to  six  bunches  of  nicely-ripened  grapes. 

To  form  these  bushes  but  little  care  is  requisite  ;  a  vine  one  or  two  years 
from  the  eye,  with  a  single  stem,  must  be  selected,  and  potted  into  an  11- 
inch  pot,  in  the  same  compost  as  recommended  for  other  fruit  trees,  adding 
to  each  pot  a  quart  of  1-inch  bones,  well  mixed  with  the  mould  ;  then  cut  the 
!,vine  down  to  within  eight  buds  of  its  base  :  the  three  lower  buds  must  9:0 
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for  nought ;  the  five  upper  Liids,  if  the  woofl  be  well  ripened,  will  give  each 
a  bunch.  The  lower  shoots  should  be  stopped,  their  tops  pinched  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  four  inches  long  :  the  upper  five  shoots  may  be  suffered  to 
o-row  till  the  bunch  is  perceptible  ;  these  may  then  be  stopped  one  bud  above 
the  bunch,  and  all  lateral  shoots  that  afterwards  come  forth  may  be  stopped 
at  two  buds  from  the  base  of  the  shoot  they  spring  frf)m.  No  other  prun- 
ino"  will  be  required  during  the  first  season  than  this  finger-and-thumb 
pruning.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  five  buds  may  fail  to  give  a 
bunch  ;  no  matter,  stop  them  of  the  same  length  as  the  fruit-bearing  shoots, 
so  as  to  make  a  uniform  pretty  bush  ;  for  the  vine  in  all  sites  and  situations, 
and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  is  a  beautiful  object.  You  will  now  have 
an  upright  stem  with  five  divergent  branches  or  spurs.  Now,  on  the  prun- 
ing of  these  spurs  depends  success  ;  they  will,  of  course,  from  being  grown 
nuder  glass,  be  well  ripened,  and  the  buds  well  developed.  Begin  at  the 
stem,  and  count  four  or  five  buds  upwards  ;  the  fourth  or  fifth  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  nice  and  plump.  This  must  be  your  fruit-bud.  Cut  down  to 
it  closely  ;  then  with  a  sharp  pen-knife  cut  out  two  or  three  buds,  leaving 
the  terminal  bud  and  another  at  the  base  of  the  spur  close  to  the  stem. 
This  will  give  you  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be  your  fruit-bearing  shoot  for  the 
following  year.  You  will  thus  have  on  each  spur  two  buds,  one  for  fruit, 
and  the  other  for  wood. 

In  autumn,  that  part  of  the  spur  which  has  borne  fruit  must  be  cut  down 
close  to  the  shoot  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the  following  season,  and  this  shoot 
must  be  pruned  in  the  same  manner  to  one  fruit-bud  and  one  shoot-bud. 
This  pruning  should  be  done  early  in  October,  as  the  buds  are  then  fully 
developed,  and  much  is  gained  by  autumnal  pruning.  A  vine  treated  thus 
will  last  for  many  years,  and  may  be  always  kept  as  a  dwarf  bush  :  the 
main  stem,  in  time,  will  swell,  and  not  require  the  support  of  a  stick. 

The  first  season  the  cultivator  must  be  content  with  four  or  five  bunches 
from  the  vine  ;  but  if  it  has  its  annual  autumnal  top-dressing  of  the  com- 
post described  in  p.  264,  and  in  summer  a  weekly  supply''  of  manure- 
water,  it  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  eight  or  ten  bunches,  and  become  like 
one  of  those  hardy  prolific  bushes  one  often  sees  growing  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  in  the  wine  countries  of  Europe. 

After  their  fruit  is  set,  vines  require  syringing  like  other  orchard-house 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  prune  off  the  roots  which  have  fed 
them  so  bountifully  all  the  summer,  top-dress  them,  withhold  water,  and  put 
them  to  rest  for  the  winter.  I  may  add,  that  vines  do  not  need  the  extreme 
ventilation  recommended  for  stone-fruits  :  a  warm  part  of  the  orchard  house 
will  suit  them  best ;  or  if  a  small  house  with  a  brick  Arnott  stove  can  be 
entirely  appropriated  to  them,  so  as  to  force  them,  and  have  two,  or  even 
three,  crops  in  the  season,  their  culture  will  be  most  interesting.  To  do 
this,  if  forcing  be  commenced  in  January,  put  in  one-third  of  your  plants, 
early  in  March  another  third,  and  then  in  May  the  remainder.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  house  appropriated  to  vines  in  pots  will  give  more 
fruit  than  the  same  space  of  glass  with  vines  trained  to  rafters  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  bush  culture   are  those  that  are  very 

prolific,  none   are  more  so  than  the  following  : — the   Early  Malingre  ;   the 

|r  Purple  and  Black  Frontignans,  most  abundant  bearers  ;  the  Prolific  Sweet 

Jj Water  ;  the  Purple  Fontainebleau,  also  abundantly  prolific  ;  the  Esperione; 
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the  Grove  End  Sweet  Water  ;  the  Cambridg-e  Botanic  Garden,  a  variety  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  a  great  bearer  ;  the  Chasselas  Musquee  ;  the  Muscat 
St.  Laurent  ;  the  Royal  Muscadine  ;  the  White  Remain  ;  the  Black  Ham- 
burg ;  and  the  Chaptal,  which  gives  large  and  most  beautiful  bunches.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  berries  must  all  be  thinned  when  the}'^  have 
attained  the  size  of  small  peas,  or  they  will  become  crowded  and  inferior. 

A2)ples. — There  are  a  few  delicious  American  apples  Mdiich  require  more 
sun  and  a  drier  climate  than  that  of  our  "  tight  little  island,"  and  these  I 
feel  convinced  can  be  cultivated  in  the  orchard  house  with  success.  They 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  be  planted  in  the  same  sized  pots 
as  other  orchard-house  trees,  in  the  same  compost,  and  have  the  same  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  summer  pinching  as  apricots.  The  only  sorts  I  know 
at  present  to  be  worthy  of  this  in  the  South  of  England  are  some  foreign 
varieties,  among  which  are  the  American  apples,  the  Newtown  Pippin  ;  the 
Northern  Spy,  a  delicious,  large,  handsome,  and  good-keeping  apple,  with 
half-melting  flesh  ;  the  Melon  Apple,  of  equal  goodness  :  these  seem  to 
require  a  warmer  climate  than  the  open  air  even  of  our  Southern  Counties. 
The  Male  Carle,  a  favorite  Italian  apple,  may  also  be  tried.  In  the  far 
North,  however,  some  of  our  fine  English  apples  may  be  equally  worthy  of 
a  place  under  glass  :  such  as  the  Ribstone  Pippin  ;  the  Nonpareil  ;  the 
Golden  Pippin  ;  the  Golden  Reinette  ;  the  Van  Mons  Reinette  ;  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  ;  the  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  some  others.  I  hope  one  day  to  see  orchard 
houses  on  many  a  sunn}'-  slope  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  why  not  ?  If  art 
and  wealth  can  overcome  Nature  in  making  fruits  grow  instead  of  heather, 
the  conquest  will  cause  smiles  rather  than  tears,  and  give  a  much  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  the  "  glorious  victories  "  of  our  history. 

Mulberries. — In  the  North  this  delicious  fruit  does  not  ripen  kindly  ;  in 
such  localities  dwarf  plants  in  pots  may  be  tried  in  the  orchard  house,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  succeed  well, 

I  may  also  add  that  White  Currants,  which  are  seldom  well  ripened,  and 
even  then  are  very  acid,  may  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  pots  under 
glass. 

Sto^aioherries. —  On  the  back  border  of  the  lean-to  orchard  house — for, 
unless  the  front  is  partially  of  glass,  the  front  border  is  too  much  shaded — 
spaces  will  be  found  for  strawberries  in  pots,  and  they  give  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ;  their  fruit  will  ripen  about  ten  days  before  those  from 
plants  in  the  open  air,  and  to  a  certainty  will  not  be  spoiled  by  rain  or  ver- 
min. Whoever  has  tasted  fruit  of  the  "  British  Queen  "  grown  under  glass 
without  being  forced,  will,  I  am  sure,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  their 
being  much  higlier  flavored  than  those  generally  gathered  from  strawberry 
beds. 

Nothing  in  our  orchard-house  culture  is  so  simple  as  the  management  of 
potted  strawberries,  and  nothing  will  be  so  certain  of  agreeable  results. 
About  the  middle  of  July  take  6-inch  pots,  place  two  or  three  large  pieces 
of  broken  pots  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  lie  hollow  ;  then  mix  your  compost, 
which  should  be  two-thirds  loam — if  rather  stiff  the  better — and  one-third 
rotten  manure.  You  are  so  far  prepared  for  operating  ;  but  you  still  lack 
an  implement,  and  what  a  strange  one  in  the  hands  of  a  gardener  !  for  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pestle, — a  wooden  pestle,  fashioned  out  of  any 
stout  stake,  and  perfectly  rounded  at  bottom  :  now  then,  take  a  handful  of 
, mould — nothing  like  the  hand  in  potting — put  it  into  your  pot,  and  give  it 
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a  good  pounding,  and  so  keep  on  with  a  handful,  and  a  pounding,  till  your 
pot  is  full,  quite  level  with  the  brim,  for  the  earth  will  afterwards  sink 
enough  to  retain  water.  You  will  thus,  if  you  have  done  well,  make  your 
earth  level  with  the  brim,  and  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor.  Take  the  pots  to 
your  strawberry  beds, — and  mind,  there  are  but  few  strawberries  known  at 
present  to  be  worth  forcing  or  growing  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house, — 
Keen's  Seedling  and  the  Seedling  Eliza  for  early  sorts,  and  the  British 
Queen  and  Carolina  Superba*  for  a  main  crop,  will  suffice, — and  place  on 
the  centre  of  each  pot  a  runner  which  has  commenced  to  make  roots,  or  if 
no  roots  are  apparent  it  will  do  as  well,  and  on  the  runner  place  a  small 
stone,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  off  by  the  wind  :  make  no  hollow  place  : 
do  nothing  but  place  it  on  the  hard  surface,  as  I  have  directed.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  water  daily  ;  and  if  the  runner,  as  is  often  the  case,  pushes 
forth  another  runner,  pinch  it  off.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  roots  will  have 
penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ;  the  plant  may  remain  attached  to  its 
parent  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  all  the  pots  may  be  removed 
to  their  winter  quarters, — some  sunny  place  :  they  should  be  placed  on 
rough  cinders,  and  then  plunged  in  sawdust  or  rotten  tan.  In  February, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  orchard  house  or  forcing-house,  as  required  ; 
no  shifting  is  requisite,  and  a  plentiful  crop  will  be  the  result. 

Strawberry  plants,  treated  in  this  manner,  attain  much  strength  and  lux- 
uriance in  the  autumn  ;  their  fruit-buds  will  be  finely  developed,  and  they 
will  be  all  that  the  gardener  can  wish  them  to  l)e.  This  very  simple  mode  of 
treating  strawberries  for  culture  under  glass  is  not  new  ;  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  market-gardener  some  years  ago.  I  have  practised  it  ever 
since,  and  am  more  than  ever  pleased  with  it.  In  growing  strawberries  in 
pots,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  place  them  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass. 
In  the  orchard  house  at  Hyde  Hall,  I  have  seen,  annually,  remarkably  fine 
crops  ;  the  pots  are  placed  among  the  peach-trees,  on  the  back  border,  six 
feet  from  the  glass. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  "  of  June  1,  1856, 
seems  to  give  a  very  nice  mode  of  cultivating  strawberries  in  pots  : — 

"  In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Societ}',  in  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Gordon 
caused  runners  to  be  taken  up  from  the  ordinary  plants  in  the  open  borders 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  potted  in  2-|-inch  pots  (small  GOs);  the  soil 
used  was  a  mixture  of  rotten  cow-dung  and  loam  (quarter  dung,  three-quar- 
ters loam).  When  potted,  they  were  placed  in  a  close  frame  until  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  roots  had  filled  the  little  pots,  which  was  in  about  four 
or  five  weeks,  the  plants  were  shifted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before, 
into  4-inch  fruiting  pots  (48s).  They  were  afterwards  transferred  to  a  fully 
exposed  situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  remained  until  the  first  week 
in  December,  at  which  time  they  were  removed  to  a  border  in  an  unheated 
orchard  house,  where  they  were  kept  rather  dry  during  winter.  On  the  14th 
of  March  the  pots  were  removed  to  the  front  shelf  in  a  curvilinear  vinery, 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  40°  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  to  55°.  The  plants  were  watered  twice,  when  the  fruit  was 
fairly  set,  at  an  interval  of  three  days,  with  a  weak  liquid  manure,  made 
with  half-rotted  cow-dung  and  water,  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  before 
using.     The  result  was  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fruit." 

*  The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  with  strawberries  for  oi'chard  houses  in  America 
have  shown  the  following  to  be  the  most  successful :  McAvoy's  Superior,  Albany  Seedling- 
Goliath,  and  Ohio  Mammoth.— The  largest  have  been  Omar  Pacha.— [Ed.  Hort.] 
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Almonds. — To  those  who  wish  to  be  reminded  of  the  "  sweet  South,"  by 
having'  ahiionds  fresh  and  ripe  from  the  tree,  the  orchard  house  will  give 
one  more  tribute.  Almond-trees  in  pots  require  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  peaches  and  nectarines  ;  but  the  choice  of  the  proper  sorts  is  of  conse- 
quence. The  Sweet  Almond  in  common  cultivation,  and  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  shrubberies  in  March,  with  its  bright  pink  blossoms,  is  not 
the  variety  to  be  selected.  The  only  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation  are  the 
Tender-Shelled  Almond — "Amande  a  Coque  Tendre,"  and  the  Large-Fruited 
Almond — "  Amande  a  Tres  Gros  Fruits  ;"  the  former  has  shells  very  tender 
and  easily  broken  with  the  fingers  ;  the  latter  gives  large  fruits  with  shells 
not  quite  so  tender.  They  require,  however,  even  more  air  than  peaches, 
while  in  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  sunny  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  by  day,  removing  them  to  the  house  at  night  :  if  this  is 
inconvenient,  they  should  be  placed  near  one  of  the  ventilators,  which 
should  be  open  night  and  day. 

THE  FORCING  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

This  kind  of  fruit  house  may  be  built  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
orchard  house  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  nail  felt  over  the  boards  to  prevent 
its  being  too  airy  in  early  spring,  when  forcing  is  commenced.  It  requires 
skill  and  attention  ;  still,  with  only  common  care,  a  house  heated  by  a  brick 
Arnott  stove  placed  in  the  centre,  or  by  hot-water  pipes,  will  not  disappoint 
the  careful  amateur  gardener,  and  will  give  strawberries  in  March,  grapes 
in  May,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  in  June. 

I  have  a  house  tliirty  feet  long,  with  a  brick  Arnott  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  border,  which  is  excavated  for  it.  Everything  thrives  admirably. 
My  forced  strawberries,  placed  on  the  front  border  near  the  glass,  root  into 
it,  and  give  me  abundance  of  excellent  fruit.  In  like  manner,  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  and  apricots  may  be  forced  with  but  little  trouble — in  fact, 
with  much  pleasure  and  gratification.  The  three  modes  of  heating  are  by 
a  well-built  flue,  the  brick  Arnott  stove,  and  hot-water  pipes  ;  the  first  and 
second  are  about  equal  as  regards  economy, — the  latter  the  most  expensive, 
but  certainly  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  A  flue  may  be  employed  for 
houses  under  fifty  feet  in  length  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  efiiciently, 
but  not,  I  think,  for  houses  above  that  length.  Any  country  bricklayer  can 
build  one  :  its  dimensions  inside  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
wide,  formed  by  bricks  on  edge,  covered  with  two  layers  of  tiles  :  the  fur- 
nace should  be  fixed  low,  so  that  there  is  an  immediate  ascent  from  the  end 
of  the  furnace  into  the  flue,  and  a  gentle  rise — three  inches  in  twenty  feet 
— should  continue  to  the  chimney,  which  may  be  less  than  the  flue  with 
advantage,  according  to  some  gardeners  ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  much 
import.  In  building  these  forcing  orchard  houses  the  constant  ventilation 
through  the  cracks  in  the  boards  must  be  avoided  ;  the  boards  must  be 
rebated  or  be  cased  with  asphalt  felt ;  or,  as  bricks  are  cheap,  the  walls 
may  be  of  bri-ck,  with  the  ventilating  shutters  in  back  and  front.  The  forc- 
ing orchard  house  I  have  alluded  to  above  is  built,  with  posts  of  larch  cut 
once  down  and  covered  with  half-inch  boards ;  these  being  nailed  on,  were 
well  tarred  with  Stockholm  tar,  and  the  felt  (M'Neil's)  then  nailed  on,,  and 
done  over  twice  or  thrice  with  boiling  coal-tar,  in  which  lime  that  had  been 
.  slaked  a  fortnight  was  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint :  this  has 
informed  a  shining  imperishable  mineral  coat.     I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it 
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for  felt,  clay,  or  lime  walls  or  fences.  My  clay  walls  on  some  old  buildings 
have,  by  repeatedly  using  it,  become  coated  with  a  substance  as  hard  as 
stone. 

I  have  mentioned  that  bricks  may  be  used  ;  but  although  I  have  many 
plant  houses  built  with  bricks,  I  have  not  employed  tliem  for  building 
orchard  houses,  or  even  houses  for  forcing  roses,  &c.  My  preference  for 
boards  covered  with  felt  for  forcing  houses  may  be  owing  to  imagination  ; 
but  I  may  as  well  state  why  I  have  and  do  prefer  them  ; — it  is  because  I 
have  found  them  fiercely  hot  during  the  day,  even  in  moderate  sunshine,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  are  easil}^  modified  by  abundant  ventilation,  and  agree- 
ably cool  during  the  night,  without  that  stifling  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
houses  with  brick  walls,  only  because  bricks  give  out  heat  for  many  hours 
after  sunset.  Now,  in  thus  rapidly  cooling  down,  they  certainly  approxi- 
mate to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  climate  of  the  East,  the  birthplace  of 
all  our  choice  fruits  ;  and  so  my  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  figs  grow 
and  do  well  in  houses  with  their  walls  of  half-inch  boards  and  felt. 

Forcing  of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots,  unless  the  fruit  is  required  to 
be  ripe  very  early,  i.  e.,  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  is  not  a  difScult  opera- 
tion. The  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard  house  to  the  forcing 
house  in  December,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  have  a  good  supply 
of  water,  so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  earth  ;  if  severe  frost  comes  on, 
a  fire  should  be  lighted  at  night  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  from  being 
frozen.  About  the  middle  of  January  forcing  may  be  commenced,  the  tem- 
perature by  day  kept  up  to  50°  by  fire-heat  (if  the  sun  shines  it  willmount 
up  to  60°  and  10°  for  a  short  time  without  injury  to  the  trees),  the  night 
temperature  may  go  down  to  40°.  The  trees  should  be  syringed  twice  a 
day  with  tepid  water  ;  this  will  soon  make  the  blossom-buds  swell  ;  and 
when  they  are  fully  open,  which  will  be  in  about  twelve  days,  discontinue 
syringing,  and,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  sunny,  give  air  very  freely  in  the 
day  and  a  little  by  night,  so  that  no  stagnant  moist  air,  so  fatal  to  the  blos- 
soms of  the  peach,  exists  in  the  house  ;  if  the  weather  is  keen  and  frosty, 
air  must  still  be  admitted,  and  a  brisker  fire  kept  up,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  lower  than  50°  by  day  and  36°  by  night.  Close  worsted  netting, 
or  Haythorn's  hexagon  netting,  placed  over  the  ventilators,  will  allow  of 
air  being  given  night  and  day,  even  in  frosty  weather,  without  injury  to  the 
blossom.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  to  swell,  syringing 
twice  a  day  (with  tepid  water),  as  directed  for  peach  culture  in  the  orchard 
house,  may  commence  ;  a  day  temperature  of  60°  and  a  night  of  40°  to  45° 
should  be  kept  up,  and,  when  sunny,  abundance  of  air  may  be  given,  for 
the  thermometer  will  then  rise  to  80°  and  90°;  instead  of  lowering  the  fire, 
which  may  lead  to  inconvenience,  admit  more  air,  to  lower  the  temperature, 
for  gleams  of  sunshine  in  our  early  spring  months  are  not  of  long  duration, 
and  the  temperature  is  completely  at  command  by  the  ventilators.  To  sum 
up,  give  brisk  fire-heat  and  abundance  of  air  by  day  ;  very  little  fire-heat, 
or  none  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  a  slight  portion  of  air  by  night;  sj^ringe 
twice  a  day — in  the  morning  at  9,  in  the  afternoon  at  4 — till  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  color,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  will  ripen  kindly,  early  in  June, 
and  be  of  fine  flavor. 

Apricots,  May  Diike  cherries,  and  plums,  maj'  also  be  forced  ;  and  although 
in  large  establishments  the  two  former  often  have  houses  especially  allotted 
to  them,  as  they  require  much  care  to  fully  succeed,  yet  a  few  trees  placed 
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near  tlic  ventilators,  for  they  require  even  more  air  than  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, may  do  very  well  with  them.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  thin  out  the 
clusters  of  blossoms  on  the  May  Duke  cherries  with  sharp-pointed  scissors 
before  they  open,  taking  out  quite  half  from  each  cluster. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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MYRICA    C  A  L  I  F  0  R  N  I  C  A  . 

Raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Ilartweg  in  California  ;  received  at  the 
Garden  June  5th,  1848,  and  said  to  be  collected  in  woods  near  Monterey  ; 
gTOwing  twelve  feet  high. 

This   was  originally  gathered  by  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 


America.  Douglas  found  it  at  Puget  Sound.  It  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 
with  dense,  narrow  lanceolate,  slightly  serrated  leaves,  covered,  especially 
on  the  under  side,  with  transparent,  glossy,  saucer-shaped  sunken  scales,  of 
microscopical  dimensions,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  wedge-shaped  cells, 
placed  obliquely  round  a  common  centre.  The  flowers  are  green  and 
inconspicuous,  in  short  axillary  spikes,  which  eventually  bear  from  one  to 


three  small  globular  fruits,  whose  surface  is  closely  studded  with  fleshy, 
oblong,  obtuse  grains  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  astringent  flavor. 

It  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  growing  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  increased 
by  seeds  or  by  layers,  in  the  usual  way.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  produces 
in  September  an  abundance  of  its  little  granular  fruits.  In  gardens  it  is  an 
acquisition,  being  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fragrant  leaves,  and  well  suited  for 
rockwork  or  for  the  front  of  a  shrubbery. — Horticultural  Society'>s  Journal. 


WHY  HAVE  WE  NO  TUTOR  FAEMERS  ? 

BY    CHARLES   REESE,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Why  have  we  no  tutor  farmers  ?  No  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient 
instructors  for  our  sons  in  the  noble  science  of  agriculture  ?  We  find  as  we 
pass  along  the  highways  of  life,  hundreds  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  whose 
doors  are  ever  open  to  students,  and  thousands  of  merchants  eager  to  secure 
capable  and  honest  clerks,  but  no  farmers  advertising  for  young  men  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  high  honors  of  their  grand  and  elevating  profession. 
Now  why  is  this,  and  why  is  it  that  year  after  year  we  find  hundreds  of 
young  men,  sons  of  farmers,  wending  their  ways  to  our  large  cities  in  search 
of  employment,  when  there  is  such  an  extended  field  of  usefulness  at  home  ? 
Why  are  our  Theological  Seminaries,  our  Law  Schools,  and  our  Medical 
Colleges  crowded  to  repletion  with  eager  aspirants  for  power  and  wealth, 
most  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  farmers  and  planters  ? 

These  are  grave  questions,  but  we  think  they  are  not  incapable  of  solu- 
tion, as  these  things  are  all  the  legitimate  eflxscts  of  causes  which  are  quite 
ascertainable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  sadl}'  perverted  the  heavenly  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  by  our  shameful  abuse  of  this  benediction  of 
Providence,  have  almost  made  it  a  curse.  The  idea  oi freedom  in  its  largest 
sense,  has  penetrated  so  thoroughly  the  delicate  framework  of  society,  that 
time-honored  customs,  and  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  that  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages,  are  daily 
upturned,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  principle  of  obedience 
to  parental  authority,  the  very  shield  and  bulwark  of  our  national  existence, 
will  be  trampled  under  foot. 

Destroy  these  safeguards  entirely,  and  the  despotism  of  France  would  be 
far  preferable  to  liberty  at  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  for 
"  Young  America,"  in  either  town  or  country,  now-a-days,  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  grey-haired  sire.  In  his  vocabulary  the  word  "  JProgress" 
means  to  commence  in  everything  where  his  father  ends;  consequently,  if  he 
decides  to  become  a  merchant,  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  power,  the  counting- 
room  in  which  for  thirty  yeavs  his  father  had  transacted  business,  and  had 
grown  rich  by  saving  money,  suddenly  becomes  very  dingy  and  dark,  and  must 
be  enlarged  ;  must  have  a  lofty  ceiling,  with  light  admitted  from  above 
through  purple  and  crimson  glass;  must  have  new  desks  and  a  fine  Brussels 
carpet,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  storefront,  of  elegant  pressed  brick,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  handsomest  on  the  street,  must  give  place  to  an  elaborately 
wrought  brown  stone,  or  richly  carved  marble  facing,  of  high  cost.  Or  if  he 
pbecomes  a  farmer,  the  idea  of  cutting  wheat  with  a  scythe  and  threshing  it 
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with  a  flail  for  twenty  years,  as  his  father  had  done,  until  he  becomes  rich 
enough  to  purchase  the  latest  improvements,  is  positively  absurd.  He  must 
have  at  the  outset,  the  very  best  "  reaper,  and  mower,  and  raker,"  with,  if 
possible,  a  binder  and  stacker  combined,  and  the  best  "  horse  power"  in  the 
known  world  ;  and  as  not  one  farmer  in  fifty  can  afford  to  buy  these  for  all 
his  sons,  away  they  go  as  soon  as  their  coarse  voice  comes,  and  their  beards 
begin  to  grow,  to  the  larges  cities,  where  the  chances  of  making  a  fortune 
are  said  to  be  greater,  but  where  they  are  in  reality,  at  the  present  time, 
incomparably  less:  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  cause  of  agriculture 
loses  a  brave  champion  for  want  of  a  proper  training  when  young;  and 
Commerce,  Physic,  or  the  Bar,  has  to  support  an  indifferent  or  altogether 
worthless  member,  whose  ultimate  failure  is  almost  certain  from  the  fact 
that  his  affections  were  not  in  his  business, — his  heart  was  amongst  the  birds 
and  flowers  of  his  native  hills, — aiud  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after 
wasting  fifteen  or  twenty  of  those  ripe  full  years,  "when  life  was  in  its 
morning  prime," — those  strong,  fruitful  years  that  never  return — will  crawl 
back  to  the  old  homestead  a  broken-hearted  and  disappointed  man,  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence,  perhaps  to  die,  "  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  for  half  a  century  this  evil  has  been  annually  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  that  unless  the  unerring  hand  of  Divine  Providence  is  merci- 
fully outstretched  to  remove  the  forces  which  have  so  disturbed  the  beautiful 
relations  of  town  and  country,  a  long  night  of  anarchy  and  confusion  will 
close  in  around  us,  from  which,  for  many  generations,  there  will  be  no 
awaking. 

In  a  truly  healthy  state  of  society,  the  relations  of  town  and  country  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  husband  and  wife,  indissolubly  connected  for  the 
common  good;  and,  as  it  was  once  beautifully  said  of  married  partners, 
'■•  their  independence  %oas  equcd,  their  dependence  mutual^  their  obligations  recip- 
rocal,^'' so  it  may  be  said  of,  them.  As  soon  as  these  relations  are  disturbed, 
as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  disorder  creeps  in,  the  devil  sets  up 
his  throne,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  jail  and  penitentiary  are  needed.  That 
these  relations  are  now  disturbed,  no  one  will  deny  who  has  observed  the 
large  number  of  idle  vagabonds  prowling  about  the  streets  of  all  large 
towns,  and  marked  the  fearful  increase  of  crime  which  the  police  records 
indicate. 

.  What  then  is  the  remedy  proposed?  What  will  restore  the  equilibrium, 
and  check  the  gigantic  strides  of  this  insatiate  monster,  who  is  daily,  hourly 
robbing  the  green  hill-sides  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Carolinas,  of  their  fairest  flowers,  and  crowding  them  into  our  heated  cities 
to  sicken  and  die  ?  The  plan  is  a  simple  one ; — based  upon  the  heaven- 
descended  principle  of  reciprocity,  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  all.  There  must  be  mutual  action  and  reaction,  equal  rights 
and  mutual  benefits  enjoyed  and  yielded  by  each.  Away  with  all  petty 
jealousies.  Let  the  towns  restore  to  the  country  what  they  have  deprived 
her  of, — her  glory  and  strength,  her  young  men,  those  to  whom  she  must  look 
for  power,  for  wealth,  and  advancement.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them 
give  their  own  sons.  Let  the  sons  of  the  merchants,  who  have  grown  rich 
by  trading  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  become  the  pupils  of  the  farmer.  Let 
them  be  instructed  in  every  branch  of  agricultural  science.  Let  them  be 
told,   whilst  at  their  mother's  knee,  of  Cincinnatus,  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
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of  Charlemagne,  and  the  incomparable  Washington;  and  when  they  are  old 
enough,  let  them  follow  the  plow,  and  learn  to  watch  oyer  the  golden  grain 
until  it  is  safely  housed  from  the  wintry  rain.  Let  them  learn  to  cut  off  a 
pig's  tail  and  slit  his  ears;  to  cure  him  of  the  staggers,  as  well  as  to  bridle 
and  mount  the  untamed  Bucephalus;  and  when  they  graduate,  give  them 
good  lands,  and  good  tools  to  work  with  ;  and  this  above  all, — let  them  feel 
that  in  their  hands,  under  the  direction  of  an  ever-watchful  Providence,  are 
the  destinies  of  the  American  Republic,  and  all  will  be  well. 

What  will  be  the  result  ?  Ten  thousand  young  men,  with  means  to  farm 
profitably,  annually  sent  to  the  country,  will  richly  compensate  for  ten  thousand 
poor  young  men  who  come  to  town  for  employment,  and  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  now  lying  waste,  would  annually  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  thereby  increasing  the  productions  of  the  country  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  throughout 
the  Union.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  merchants,  and 
mechanics,  and  lawyers,  who  annuallj^  go  to  the  country  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable, consequently  necessary,  as  soon  as  their  wealth  reaches  a  certain 
point,  and  who,  after  spending  a  fortune  in  doing  nothing  but  deep  and 
lasting  injury  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  by  downright  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  farming,  return  to  town,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  country 
life,  after  an  experience  of  a  few  months,  a  large  number  would  have  com- 
petent and  efficient  managers  in  their  own  sons,  and  would  not  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wealth  they  had  labored  to  acquire  loell  and  ivisely 
used  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends,  the  natural  result  of  the  union 
of  mind  and  means,  but  would  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
sons  ascend,  step  by  step,  to  high  places  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

In  the  earnest  hope  that  abler  minds  will  take  hold  of  this  subject,  and  give 
it  the  consideration  it  appears  to  deserve,  this  article  is  written.  There  are, 
without  a  doubt,  in  all  our  large  cities,  great  numbers  of  wealthy  men, 
who  are  willing,  this  day,  to  place  their  sons  with  tutor  farmers  if  they  had 
an  opportunity.  Some  of  the  States  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  will  be  done  in  that  way ; 
but  boys  educated  in  masses  cannot  possibly  be  so  well  prepared  as  where 
only  two  or  three  are  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor  ;  and  besides,  in 
the  family  circle  of  the  farmer  they  would  have  the  blessed  home  influence, 
so  dear  to  every  parent's  heart. 

Gentle  reader,  whoever  thou  art, — brother,  countryman,  neighbor  or  friend, 
— do  not  pass  this  suggestion  by.  Take  it  home  with  thee  ;  talk  of  it  by  thy 
fire-side.  Look  at  that  rosy-cheeked,  brown-haired  boy  by  thy  side.  What 
is  to  be  his  future  ?  His  bright  eyes  look  imploringly  to  thee  for  help. 
Speak  to  him  gently  and  tenderly,  and  he  will  do  for  thee  whatever  thou 
wishest.  Choose  for  him,  and  he  will  one  day  bless  thee  for  thy  goodness. 
Leave  him  to  choose  for  himself,  and  perhaps  he  will  curse  thee  for  thy 
neglect. 

Baltimore,  March  29«7i,  1859. 
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ON   HYBRIDIZING. 

BY   FOX    MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — If  we  were  asked  by  some  person  how  the  human  mind 
could  be  improved, — how  the  human  soul  could  be  made  radiant  with  joy, — 
how  to  gain  a  positive  knowledge  of,  and  be  able  to  realize  in  a  degree  the 
great  creative  power  of  God,  we  should  say,  study  nature  ;  and  I  plead  ignor- 
ance of  any  branch  better  adapted  for  intellectual  exercise  thaii  the  pur- 
suit of  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

There  is  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  a  lovely  attractiveness 
which  the  outside  world  little  dreams  of ;  a  charm  for  the  most  vacant 
mind  ;  a  plane  of  thought  for  those  whose  mental  capacity  ^Ydbes  far  down 
into  cause  and  effect ;  a  field  of  study  for  those  of  most  austere  thought,  and 
an  i7ivitation  from  beauty  and  loveliness  in  every  phase  that  can  yield 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  most  fastidious,  as  well  as  the  humble  mind. 

The  heart  that  bears  no  afiinity  to  those  beauties  of  loveliness  must  be 
cold  indeed.  The  warble  of  the  blue-bird,  and  the  song  of  the  robin  never 
drops  in  sweet  cadence  on  his  soul,  and  the  man  must  walk  in  comparative 
darkness  to  all  that  belongs  to  higher  life. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  derived  from  this  pursuit  is  the  art 
of  HYBRIDIZING — raisiug  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
for  however  beautiful  flowers  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  are  doubly  so 
when  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  skilful  hybridizer. 

In  doing  this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  the  known  laws  that  govern 
the  vegetable  reproduction  ;  he  is  assisting  nature,  and  to  this  means  we 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  our  many  improved  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  field  of  experiment  is  almost  as  boundless  as  is  that  of  na- 
ture itself.  The  hand  of  the  artist  is  fast  changing  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  fruits  as  well  as  flowers.  You  see  him  standing  in  his  garden 
admiring  some  beautiful  flower  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  too  delicate  for  our  changea- 
ble climate  ;  it  comes  from  some  country  perhaps  where  frost  never  con- 
gealed its  flowing  sap  or  blighted  its  opening  beauties  ;  still  he  admires  and 
covets  it ;  he  has  some  of  the  same  family  in  his  garden,  hardy  fellows,  that 
brave  every  blast,  but  they  want  the  color,  form  and  substance  of  the 
exotic.  Our  amateur  is  one  who  has  studied  the  structure  and  functions  of 
plants,  and  the  laws  by  which  those  functions  are  governed  in  their  opera- 
tions. He  thinks  he  can  transfer  the  beautiful  inflorescence  of  the  exotic 
to  its  hardy  relation  in  his  garden,  and  he  does  so/  art  and  perseverance 
triumph  over  all ;  his  skill  and  forethought  arc  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

In  thousands  of  instances  has  the  transfer  of  inflorescence  taken  place,  to 
the  gratification  and  delight  of  every  admirer  of  nature's  most  lovely  pro- 
ductions. 

Again,  you  see  him  perhaps  mourning  over  his  pet  Isabella  ;  mourns  be- 
cause the  cruel  frost  has  withered  its  beautiful  fruit  some  few  daj'^s  before  it 
was  ripe  ;  hyhridizing  flashes  across  his  mind  ;  '  a  variety  a  little  earlier, 
worked  on  my  Isabella?  Yes  ;  the  hybrids  most  likely  will  be  just  what  I 
r  require;' — but  then  he  recollects  that  some  great  botanist  says  it  can't  be 
idone;  but  our  amateur  does  his  own  thinking,  and  he  feels  determined  to 
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have  this  difficulty  obviated.  He  watches  the  opening  flowers  on  his  vine 
momently,  and  determines  the  period  wiien  stamen,  and  anther  with  its 
fecundating  dust,  must  be  removed,  and  with  the  pollen  of  his  favorite  sort 
impregnates  the  stigma  artificially,  and  it  becomes  the  male  parent  of  the 
young  progeny. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Just  that  which  he  expected  :  the  hardy,  productive 
constitution  of  the  female  combined  with  the  early  ripening  of  the  other. 
He  is  satisfied,  gratified,  and  amply  rewarded,  but  it  has  not  been  gained 
without  toil,  care,  observation,  and  perseverance;  some  years  were  spent  in 
hybridizing  by  following  the  rules  of  others,  producing  some  good,  others 
good-for-nothing  seedlings,  and  the  remark  was  often  made  in  reference  to 
them — 'They  sport — run  out ;  hoxo  singular  it  is  that  seedlings  loill  so  degen- 
erate. This  is  exactly  like  that  old  so-and-so  that  I  had  here  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  here  is  a  white  seedling  from  a  red  or  purple  one.  How  is 
itthatyoM  get  just  what  you  want?'  'Stop,  friend;  did  you  ever  thinh  yourself 
about  this — did  you  ever  thinh  that  there  are  no  efli"ect8  without  their  cause  ? 
Well,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  all  this  jumble.  Now  try  this  plan,  and 
mark  it  well — never  impregnate  a  plant  that  has  ever  before  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  different  male  variety  ;  because  if  you  do,  you  may  expect  some 
of  the  seedlings  to  bear  the  identity  of  male  parentage  of  years  gone  by.' 
However  strange  this  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is  a  truth.  It  appears  that, 
under  some  peculiar  influences,  the  female  organization  becomes  in  a 
measure  daguerreotyped  with  the  first  impress  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the 
chances  are  as  favorable  to  that  of  retrogression  as  they  are  of  progression. 
So  well  is  this  fact  understood  among  the  animal  stock-breeding  phy- 
siologists of  England,  that  it  is  to  this  fact  almost  alone  they  owe  their 
great  success  in  the  constant  production  of  their  fine  breeds;  and  I  would 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  the 
superior  quality  of  fruits  and  flowers,  to  give  this  matter  their  calm  consid- 
eration, as  they  will  find  in  the  end  that  it  will  be  a  saving  of  much  anxiety, 
trouble,  and  expense. 

We  could  better  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  entering  more 
largely  into  the  subject  of  animal  physiology,  but  as  that  subject  does  not 
come  exactly  within  the  limits  of  the  Horticulturist,  the  above  must  suffice. 
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ABOUT     THE     THORN-APPLE. 

BY  J,  STAUFFER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

This  rank  and  luxuriant  weed,  known  as  "  Jatnestoicn  Weed,''''  or  as  it  is 
improperly  called,  "  Jimson  Weed,"  and  vulgarly,  "  Stinking  Tom,"  presents 
many  interesting  features.  The  German  name  "  StechapfeP  is  analogous  to 
the  common  English  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  scientific  generic 
name,  Datura,  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  TatoraJi.  Its  botanic  name 
is  Datura  Stramonium.  Whence  its  specific  name  of  Stramonium  is  derived 
I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it  comes  from  the  word  "  stramen" — straw,  litter, 
or  the  like,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  common  among  rubbish  in  neglected 
spots  of  rich  soil. 

This  plant  is  seldom  found  remote  from  cultivated  grounds  ;  it  is  so  com- 
mon around  dwellings,  along  road  sides,  and  borders  of  fields,  that  all  will 
readily  know  the  plant  by  the  rude  wood  cut  of  a  flower  and  leaf  of  the 

Datura  Stramonium. 

There  are  two  varieties,  those 
having  white  flowers  on  green 
stalks  being  the  most  common, 
and  those  having  a  purple  stripe 
in  the  flower,  and  also  pur- 
ple stems,  with  minute  green 
speckles  or  spots,  considered  a 
distinct  species  by  older  writers, 
and  called  the  D.  tatula. 

Its  native  country  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  In  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary by  Martjm,  the  editor  in 
common  with  other  authors  re- 
fers it  to  North  America. 

Nuttall  considers  it  as  having 
originated  in  South  America  or 
Asia.  The  seeds  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  some  time,  and,  lodged 
in  the  earth  used  as  ballast,  are 
thus  carried  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  and  hence  it  is  found 
in  all  commercial  regions. 

Gerard  in  his  Herbal  for  1591, 
figured  the  plant,  and  gave  the 
first  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
He  introduced  it  into  England 
from  seeds  received  by  him  from 
Constantinople.  He  says:  "The 
juice  of  Thorn-Apples,  boiled  with 
hog's  grease  to  the  form  of  an 
unguent  or  salve,  cureth  all  in- 
flammations whatsoever,  all  manner  of  burnings  or  scaldings,  and  that  in  a 
short  time,  as  myself  have  found  by  my  daily  practice,  to  my  great 
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credit  and  profit."  Reader,  sticli  a  pin  here,  if  this  is  news  to  you  ;  I  can 
vouch  for  its  great  curative  power,  as  a  salve,  by  simply  collecting  the  leaves 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower  and  frying  them  crisp  in  lard,  expressing  and 
setting  by  to  cool. 

Wagoners  and  plowmen  often  use  the  green  leaf  to  apply  to  galled  spots 
on  horses,  and,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  gall,  cure  the  sore  while  work- 
ing the  animal. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  in  its  green  state  has  a  strong,  heavj^,  disagree- 
able odor,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste  ;  taken  internally  it  acts  like  other 
narcotic  poisons,  producing  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance,  vertigo,  per- 
version of  vision,  delirium  and  mania.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  internally  ;  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerful.  Even  the  long  plaited 
bells  of  the  flowers  have  tempted  children  to  pluck  them  and  suck  them  as 
they  would  "honey-suckle,"  and  produced  alarming  effects,  of  which  several 
cases  have  come  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  remedies  in  such 
cases  are,  a  prompt  emetic,  followed  by  a  free  use  of  vegetable  acids  (lemon 
juice  or  vinegar)  and  strong  coifee. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  physician  it  is  found  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Baron  Storck  of  Vienna,  in  the 
cure  of  mania,  epilepsy,  etc.  Others  have  found  it  an  efficacious  palliative 
in  asthma,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  prepared  and  smoked  as 
ordinary  tobacco. 

Many  stories  have  been  related  of  the  power  of  this  plant  to  produce  men- 
tal alienation  without  at  the  same  time  materially  affecting  the  body,  one  of 
which  is  recorded  in  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  121,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Jamestoion  Weed  (which  resembles  the  thorny  apples  of  Peru,  and 
I  take  it  to  be  the  plant  so  called)  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
coolers  in  the  world.  This  being  an  early  plant,  was  gathered  very  young 
for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell  the  rebellion 
of  Bacon,  and  some  of  them  ate  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  a 
very  pleasant  comedy,  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for  several  days. 
One  would  blow  up  a  feather  in  the  air,  another  would  dart  straws  at  it  with 
much  fury;  another,  stark  naked,  was  sitting  up  in  a  corner  like  a  monkey, 
grinning  and  making  mows  at  them;  a  fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw 
his  companions,  and  sneer  in  their  faces  with  a  countenance  more  antic  than 
any  in  a  Dutch  droll." 

"  In  this  frantic  condition  they  were  confined,  lest,  in  their  foU}^,  they 
should  destroy  themselves.  A  thousand  simple  tricks  they  played,  and  after 
eleven  days  returned  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  an3'thing  that 
had  passed." 

The  above  may  readily  be  credited,  yet  there  are  exaggerated  accounts 
of  its  marvelous  powers,  which  in  the  days  of  credulity  even  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  were  simple  enough  to  believe — since  they  gravely  inquired 
of  Sir  Philberto  Vernatti  "  Whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  the  stupify- 
ing  herb  Datura  that  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months,  or  years,  accord- 
ing as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body;  and  at  the  end  kill  him  without 
missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?" 

In  the  language  of  flowers,  this  is  taken  as  emblematic  of  Deceitful 
Charms^  and  very  appropriately.  The  bells  of  the  Thorn-Apple  droop  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  languish  like  some  of  our  enervated  city  belles  ;  on 
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the  approach  of  twilight,  however,  they  revive,  coquette-like,  to  display 
their  plaited  corollas  of  ivory  hue,  giving  out  an  odor  which,  with  their  de- 
ceitful charms,  entices  the  giddy  insects  that  rove  abroad  at  this  season  to 
sip  its  intoxicating  nectar  even  to  stupefaction.  Thus  it  is  helplessly  im- 
prisoned, until  it  drops  to  the  ground,  and  restored  again  by  that  sun  which 
causes  the  flower  to  droop,  if  indeed  it  be  not  past  remedy. 

The  Datura,  improved  by  cultivation,  is  now  classed  by  botanists  as 
Brugmansia,  of  which  the  Knightii  is  a  beautiful  garden  ornament,  as  well 
as  the  Double  White. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SEA  KALE— CRAMBE  MARITIME. 

BY      FOX      MEADOW. 

HAVE  often  thought  what  a  valuable  acquisition  this  hardy  pe- 
rennial would  form  to  our  earl}'-  vegetables  in  the  spring,  coming 
in  perhaps  a  little  later  than  asparagus,  j'ielding  its  bounteous 
supplies  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  vegetables  are  generally 
scarce,  equal  in  almost  every  respect  to  the  much  esteemed  aspar- 
agus. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  it  here;  yet  our  markets  should  be  as 
plentifully  supplied  with  sea-kale  as  any  other  vegetable.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  generally  known  ;  let  some  one  of  our  market  gardeners  in- 
troduce it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  his 
trouble.  What  was  rhubarb  seven  years  ago  ?  Mere  dock  leaves.  What  is 
it  now  ?  vastly  different,  when  for  the  few  bunches  of  dock  leaves  sold  for  a 
few  shillings,  tons  of  excellent  grown  rhubarb  has  taken  its  place,  and  the 
dollars  in  the  place  of  the  shillings.  Hence,  we  see  that  it  only  requires  an 
introduction,  and  then  the  good  properties  of  good  articles  always  com- 
mand a  ready  sale. 

How  to  produce  this  delicious  vegetable  for  the  million  seems  to  be  the 
question,  aud  profitably  to  the  producer.  First — The  plant  luxuriates  in  a 
light,  rich,  sandy  loam  ;  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  on  Long  Island, 
Jersey,  and  almost  everywhere,  is  just  the  soil  to  produce  it  to  perfection. 
We  would  suggest  the  following  mode  of  cultivation.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  acre  of  ground,  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed  down,  mark  out  drills 
with  a  one-horse  plough,  six  feet  apart,  and  two  inches  deep,  sow  seed  thinly, 
and  when  up,  hoe  the  young  plants  out  to  twelve  inches  apart,  keep  clean 
with  the  cultivator  through  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  when  the  frosts  have 
destroyed  the  foliage,  plough  two  deep  back  furrows  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  ;  this  will  protect  them  through  the  winter.  The  next  season  repeat 
the  same  operation,  and  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  for  cutting  the 
following  spring.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  plants  require  two  seasons 
growth  before  commencing  cutting. 

Now,  as  sea-kale  requires  to  be  blanched  to  bring  out  its  good  properties 

(when  green  it  is  bitter  and  worthless),  we  do  it  as  follows  :    In  the  fall, 

say  November,  ridge  up  the  plants  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  (similar 

to  moulding  celery)  ;  in  the  spring  rake  off  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  let  the 

r  remainder  stand  undisturbed  till  you  perceive  the  crovmed  heads  pushing 

Ithrough  and  heaving  up  the  soil ;  then  you  can  cut  away  as  fast  as  you  i 


please.  Cut  it  off  square  where  it  bursted  from  the  root — if  you  cut  too 
low,  you  cut  off  tlie  undeveloped  eyes  or  buds  that  should  produce  the  suc- 
cession, and  at  the  same  time  mutilate  the  plant. 

By  this  process,  two  desirable  objects  are  effected  at  the  same  time, — 
namely,  protection  through  winter,  which  also  blanches  the  kale  in  the 
spring-.  The  third  year  we  should  top-dress  with  any  kind  of  manure  that 
is  most  convenient — sea-weed  makes  an  excellent  manure  for  this  plant. 

The  crop  of  kale  being  all  cut  for  the  season,  the  ridges  should  be  levelled 
down,  the  ground  top-dressed  with  manure,  closing  it  up  round  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  with  a  little  sand,  into  which  they  emit  new  roots  freel3^  In  a 
short  time  the  whole  surface  of  soil  will  be  covered  by  the  large  foliage  of 
tlie  kale,  rendering  the  cultivator  useless  ;  a  solitary  weed  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  but  being  of  no  great  importance,  can  be  drawn  by  hand.  We 
have  seen  beautiful  kale  grown  in  this  way,  and  when  the  soil  had  been  well 
manured,  it  resembled  the  heads  of  medium  size  .cauliflowers  more  than  any 
thing  we  know  of.  This  delicious  vegetable,  when  served  up  similar  to 
asparagus,  is  second  to  none,  but  before  it  can  be  appreciated  it  must  take 
its  stand  at  the  table.  It  forms  also  an  excellent  ingredient  in  soups — 
oftentimes  saves  the  reputation  of  our  valuable  cooks,  for  they  cannot  well 
destroy  it  by  over  boiling,  and  when  it  comes  under  the  charge  of  the  Gar- 
dener it  is  so  easily  forced  that  he  can  send  it  to  the  table  for  six  months. 

We  would  also  remind  the  cultivator  of  sea-kale,  that  during  its  natural 
growth  through  the  summer,  should  it  throw  up  its  white  blossoms  for  seed, 
they  must  be  nipped  off  at  once  with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  this  operation  increases  the  number  of  crowns  to  the  plant,  strengthens 
the  constitution,  and  increases  the  radical. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Tetradynamia  Liliquosa,"  and 
natural  order  "  GruciferoiP 


SEEDS    OP    TIMBER    TEEES. 

"  I  sliall  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the  method  how  and  when  to  pull, 
preserve,  sow,  &c.,  the  seed  of  the  following  forest  trees  : — Fraxmus  excel- 
sior ^  Aser  2)suedo-2ylatamis,  ^sculus  Idppocastammi.^  Alnus  cordifolia,  Cra- 
tcegus  oxyacantha^  Fagus  sylvatica,  Larlx  Earopma,  Picea  aniahilis^  Finns 
Austriaca,  Ulnius  campestris.'''' — J.   0.  G. 

[Forest-tree  seeds  are  gathered  when  they  are  ripe.  Such  as  ripen  late 
in  the  autumn  should  be  well  but  slowly  dried,  and  put  away  in  bags  till 
spring.  The  Fir  tribe,  such  as  the  Larch,  the  Silver  Fir,  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
&c.,  should  be  gathered  about  November  or  December,  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  They  should  be  laid  in  a  warm  room  where  brisk  fires  are  kept. 
The  heat  will  cause  the  scales  to  open,  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out.  In  obsti- 
nate cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  an  iron  peg  down  the  centre  of  the 
cone,  forcing  it  open  to  get  out  the  seed.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  cones 
so  hard  and  close,  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  get  at  the  seed. 

The  seeds  of  Fraximis  excelsior,  or  common  Ash,  may  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees,  dried,  and  kept  till  spring,  or  they 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  on  till  February,  and  then  gathered  and  sown  di 
rectly.     The  Mountain  Ash  bears,  as  is  well  known,  red  berries.    They  con 


SEEDS    OF  TIMBER  TEEES. 

tain  the  seeds  amongst  the  pulp.  Gather  them  when  ripe,  crush  the  berries, 
and  "wash  the  pulp  away  in  water,  draining  it  through  a  sieve  fine  enough 
to  retain  the  seed.  Spread  it  on  paper  to  dry,  and  then  put  it  in  paper,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  room.  Sow  in  prepared  ground  in  April.  Acer  pseudo-pla- 
tanus,  the  common  Sycamore,  ripens  its  seeds  in  July.  They  should  be 
gathered  then,  and  moderately  dried,  and  kept  in  as  cool  and  dry  a  room  as 
possible  ;  if  warm  and  moist  the  seed  will  sprout  and  spoil.  Sow  in  March. 
^sculus  hippocastanum,  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  ripens  its  nuts  in  Oc- 
tober. They  are  enclosed  in  a  prickly  shell,  which  bursts  naturally,  and  the 
nuts  may  be  gathered  easily.  Cratmi/us  Oxyacantha,  the  Cockspur  Thorn, 
ripens  it  seed  in  November  and  December.  It  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  common  Thorn  ;  that  is,  the  berries  or  haws  should  be  gathered  about 
October,  laid  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  soil  for  a  year  ;  then  taken  out  of 
the  soil  and  sown  in  either  beds  or  rows  (the  latter  is  preferable,)  and  they 
will  come  up  the  year  following.  Fagus  sylvatica,  the  common  Beech, 
ripens  its  nuts  in  the  autumn,  and  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  or  the  squirrels  and  mice  will  destroy  the  best  nuts,  or  conceal  them 
for  winter  food.  They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
room  secure  from  vermin,  till  the  sowing  season  arrives.  That  season  is 
April,  for  if  sowed  sooner  the  late  frosts  will  kill  the  young  trees.  The 
ground  should  be  dug  deep,  and  be  well  drained  if  necessary.  It  should  be 
in  good  heart  ;  that  is,  the  year  before  it  should  have  been  under  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  Celery,  or  any  other  crop  that  requii-es  well  manuring. 
Then  draw  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Sow  rather 
thickly,  for  some  may  not  grow. 

Larix  Europma  is  the  common  Larch.  I  have  already  described  how  the 
seed  should  be  gathered,  cleaned,  and  preserved.  To  raise  the  plants  it  is 
needful  to  prepare  the  ground  with  great  care.  It  should  be  ridged  up  in 
the  autumn  to  receive  the  benefit  of  frosts,  and  be  levelled  down  in  the 
spring,  chopping  it  very  fine  as  the  operation  goes  on  ;  then  towards  the 
end  of  April,  during  dry  weather,  set  out  the  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  with  two  feet  alleys  between.  Draw  with  a  rake  one  inch  of  the  soil 
into  the  walk,  taking  half  the  bed  to  one  side  and  the  other  half  to  the 
other  side  ;  then  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  cover  it  exactly  half 
an  inch  deep  ;  then  level  the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  and  the 
operation  is  finished.  Nurseiy  laborers  are  very  proud  of  their  skill  in  this 
part  of  their  business,  and  certainly  some  of  them  are  very  expert.  The 
beds  look  so  neat  and  tidy,  that  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  view  them. 

Picea  amabilis  (the  charming  Silver  Fir).  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  for 
years  to  come  of  this  fine  species  bearing  mature  seed.  Whenever  it  does 
it  should  be  managed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  Larch. 

Pinus  Austriaca  requires  also  the  same  treatment. 

Ulmus  campestris  (the  English  Elm).  This  tree  ripens  its  seeds  in  June, 
giving  the  cultivator  time  to  sow  them  and  get  the  plants  up  the  same  sea- 
son. The  ripening  of  the  seed  is  easily  known  by  its  falling  from  the  trees. 
It  may  then  either  be  swept  up,  or  the  gatherers  may  with  ladders  pluck  the 
seed  off  the  branches.  The  ground,  should,  of  course,  be  ready  to  receive 
it,  and  then  the  seed  should  be  sown  immediately. 

Alnus  cordifolla  does  not  ripen  its  seed  till  late  in  the  year  ;  hence  it  re- 
quires to  be  gatherdM,  cleaned,  and  kept  till  the  following  spring.  As  the 
seed  is  very  small,  it  should  be  covered  very  lightly. 


One  point  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  raising-  such  forest  trees  as 
have  small  seed.  In  dry  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  water  freely 
and  regularly,  for  if  the  seed  once  sprouts  and  the  soil  is  dry,  the  infant 
plant  will  perish. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  our  correspondent  fully  and  satisfactorily,  and  I 
trust  such  information  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 
I  shall,  at  some  future  time,  .give  similar  directions  on  raising  many  shrubs 
from  seed. — .T.  Appleby,  in  Cottage  Gardener.'] 


ON  SELF-RENOVATION  IN  TIMBER  TREES. 

There  is  a  Walnut-tree  here,  the  history  of  which  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive ;  and  as  it  tends,  in  some  degree,  to  confirm  what  I  have  lately  stated 
concerning  bark  and  wood,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  former  state 
and  present  appearance  of  the  tree.  It  faces  the  eastern  front  of  the  stables, 
and  is  about  thirty  paces 'distant  from  them.  More  than  eighty  years  ago, 
my  father  ordered  it  for  execution,  as  he  foresaw  that  ere'  long  it  would  in- 
terfere with  a  favorite  Scotch  Fir.  A  gun-maker,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  time,  offered  a  price  for  the  bole  if  it  would  be  allowed  to  remain  upright 
until  it  suited  his  convenience  to  send  a  conveyance  for  its  removal.  Where- 
upon, there  and  then,  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  tree  was  decapitated  just  nine 
feet  from  the  ground.  But  the  gunsmith  never  returned  to  take  the  tree,  not 
having  paid  for  it. 

During  the  following  spring,  the  still  standing  bole  sent  out  a  single  soli- 
tary bud,  just  at  the  place  where  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  had  been  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  woodman's  axe  and  saw.  As  no  signs  of  further 
vegetation  appeared,  the  bole  was  pronounced  to  have  died,  saving  the  part 
where  it  had  germinated,  and  this  living  remnant  of  the  former  tree  was 
somewhere  about  nine  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top,  gradually  widening  to 
two  feet  as  it  approached  the  ground.  From  this  alone  the  new  bud  receiv- 
ed life  and  support,  to  make  another  tree  in  times  to  come.  It  went  pros- 
perously on  from  year  to  yeai',  producing  vigorous  shoots  and  branches  till 
the  year  1810,  when,  on  my  return  from  the  West  Indies,  I  took  it  under  my 
particular  care,  seeing  that  it  required  considerable  attention. 

Having  ordered  an  adze,  suitable  in  size  and  shape  to  the  work  which  it 
had  to  perform,  I  began  at  the  top  of  the  bole,  just  opposite  to  the  new  vege- 
tation ;  and  having  cut  out  large  pieces  of  the  dead  wood,  I  rounded  off 
what  remained,  so  that  the  new  wood  and  bark  might  have  an  uninterrupted 
progress  over  it.  Whenever  I  returned  from  abroad  (which  was  about  once 
in  four  years)  I  went,  adze  in  hand,  to  the  Walnut-tree,  and  cut  out  more  of 
the  useless  and  projecting  former  wood.  The  luxuriance  of  the  new  tree, 
rising  from  one  single  original  bud,  was  truly  astonishing.  Its  parts  at  the 
top  of  the  bole  closed  in  and  united  ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  became  so 
perfect,  that  no  traces  remained  to  show  that  a  former  head  had  ever  been 
taken  off.  In  the  meantime,  renovation  from  above  to  below  proceeded 
steadily,  every  year  producing  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  and  bark.  When  at 
home  I  was  perpetually  hewing  out  little  pieces  of  the  ancient  tree. 

For  many  years  a  duck,  every  season,  had  her  nest  cm  the  ground  inside 
of  the  bole.     But  now  the  closing  parts  of  the  new  tree  prohibit  her  access. 


In  ten  or  twelve  years  more,  the  present  deficiency  will  be  entirely  filled  ud 
by  the  renovating  aid  of  Nature  ;  and  when  this  shall  have  taken  place  the 
tree  will  measure  eight  feet  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
It  regularly  produces  and  ripens  an  abundant  crop  of  nuts  when  the  season 
is  favorable.  The  whole  of  the  new  bark  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  com- 
paratively smooth  texture,  Avhilst  the  original  portion,  which  kept  alive  and 
nourished  the  new  bud,  is  very  rough  and  scaly,  bearing  evident  marks  of 
extreme  old  age.  This  year  I  intend  to  place  a  stone  in  the  remaining  cav- 
ity, with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1859  cut  on  it. 

The  day  vqW  come  when  this  stone,  and  all  insects  which  'have  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  the  bole,  will  be  hermetically  sealed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
union  of  the  new  wood  and  bark.  They  will  remain  imprisoned  in  their 
holes,  and  there  they  must  die,  as  they  can  never  make  their  way  back  again 
to  daylight  ;  nor  will  ever  any  daring  Scolytus  attempt  a  passage  through 
the  new  and  healthy  wood  in  order  to  reach  the  old,  which  still  remains  in 
the  centre  of  the  tree  ;  and  which  old  wood  will  remain  there  untasted  by 
insects  and  undisturbed,  until  some  hurricane  or  mandate  of  a  future  pro- 
prietor shall  lay  this  tree  level  with  the  ground  %n  which  it  now  stands  in 
renovated  youth  and  beauty. —  Charles  Waterton^  Walton  Hall. 


J  A  S  M  I  N  U  M    N  U  D  I  P  L  0  R  U  M . 

This  out-door,  winter-blooming  plant  makes  a  sensation  wherever  it  is 
introduced.  No  garden  should  be  without  it.  It  was  introduced  from 
Nankin,  only  so  late  as  1844  through  Mr.  Fortune.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
angular  deep  green  trailing  branches.  Its  leaves  are  shining  deep  green, 
and  each  consists  of  three  sessile  leaflets  of  an  ovate  form,  which  fall  off 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  yellow  scentless  flowers, 
which  grow  singly  from  the  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  Avhich 
have  previously  dropped.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its  introduction 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  greenhouse,  by  reason  of  its 
being  a  free  winter  bloomer,  and  continuing  in  flower  foi:  a  length  of  time  : 
and  so  it  has  proved,  for  plants  growing  in  pots,  and  trained  either  with 
long  stems  and  pendent  branches,  or  in  pyramidal  form,  have  for  years  been 
objects  of  attraction  in  many  gardens — nor  is  its  beauty  less  conspicuous 
when  allowed  a  more  extensive  range  in  the  conservatory,  with  its  roots 
growing  in  the  free  soil.  It  is,  however,  as  an  open-air  plant  that  we  would 
direct  attention  to  its  merits.  On  the  face  of  a  bleak  hill,  whether  as 
growing  in  the  common  garden  soil,  trained  on  a  trellis  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
or  in  that  part  of  a  colonnade  with  a  considerable  roof  protection,  or  rambling 
at  will,  the  effect  produced  has  been  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful 
kind  ;  the  flowers,  too,  have  been  most  useful  in  bouquets  and  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  epergnes,  vases,  &c. ;  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  contrast  ad- 
mirably with  Camelias,  Hyacinths,  Primulas,  and  such  like,  and  to  these  they 
add  a  peculiar  grace  when  the  stems  and  flowers  are  allowed  to  protrude 
outwards.  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  not  only  every  garden,  but  the 
sunny  side  of  every  cottage,  will  bo  enlivened  and  beautified,  during  the 

"  months  of  winter,  with  the  golden  flowers  of  this  charming  plant 


PINUS   STEOBUS   PENDULA. 


PINUS  STROBUS  PENDULA. 

This  variety  was  taken  out  of  a  bed  where  the  seed  had  been  planted 
seven  years  ago  ;  it  has  the  character  of  a  weeping*  Pinus  Strobus,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Heimburg,  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Mainz,  who  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  weeping  trees,  for  hav- 
ing increased  their  number  by  such  a  graceful  specimen. 

How  frequently  are  such  discoveries  lost  or  unnoticed  by  careless  observ- 
ers, which  for  centuries  may  not  be  again  produced.  We  are  therefore 
indebted  to  Mr.  Heimburg  for  having  brought  this  rarity  to  notice,  and  for 
introducing  it  to  our  collections. — Deutsches  Magazin^  Stuttgard. 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

BY   JUDGE    JCfHN    S.    REID,    CONNERSVILLE,    INDIANA. 

Spring  has  come,  with  its  birds  and  blossoms.  The  wild  flowers  and  the 
peach-bloom  are  scenting  the  air  with  their  perfume  ;  and  the  song  of  the 
blue-bird  is  heard  in  the  grove  :  the  long  winter  is  past,  and  the  work  of 
the  Vine-dresser  has  already  begun. 

Owning  a  small  vineyard  on  the  west  bank  of  the  "  White  Water,"  con- 
taining about  2000  vines,  chiefly  Catawba,  a  variety  of  the  Vitis  labrusca, 
or  common  Fox  Grape, — and  having  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
mode  of  cultivating  this  luscious  fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  process  of  making 
the  Wine,  I  have  made  free  to  send  for  publication  my  present  remarks,  on 
the  mode  and  manner  of  cultivating  the  Vine  in  this  part  of  Indiana. 

Having  become  satisfied  that  the  German  mode  of  pruning  or  cutting 
down  the  old  canes,  to  one  single  cane  and  spur,  was  not  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  our  native  varieties  ;  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether 
long  or  short  pruning,  and  fall  or  spring  was  the  best  time  to  prune  the 
vine,  last  fall  I  pruned  about  one  half  of  the  vineyard  to  two  canes  or  bows, 
leaving  two  spurs  for  next  season's  wood,  whilst  the  other  half  I  left  until 
this  spring,  when  it  was  pruned  in  the  same  manner;  and  I  have  now 
finished  the  operation  including  the  pruning,  staking,  bowing  and  tying,  and 
the  vines  are  ready  for  the  development  of  the  j^oung  buds,  many  of  which 
are  considerably  swelled,  and  putting  forth  their  young  leaflets  to  the  Sun. 

The  vines  were  planted  about  four  feet  apart  each  way;  are  eight  years 
old,  having  fruited  four  times  within  this  term  of  time  ;  and  as  yet,  I  liave 
perceived  no  difference  between  those  pruned  in  the  fall  and  spring,  both 
being  equally  healthy.  I  intend  allowing  them  to  grow  freely,  without 
cutting  back  the  top,  so  that  they  may  form  a  crown  or  coronal  to  cover 
the  bloom  and  fruit  from  the  rain  and  sun.  Last  season  the  excessive  rain 
of  early  summer  washed  off"  and  destroyed  more  than  half  the  blossoms,  and 
when  the  hot  sun  came  out  on-  the  remainder,  they  became  mildewed  and 
dropped  from  the  vine. 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March,  we  prune,  stake  and  tie, — in  April 

we  prepare  the  vineyard  for  hoeing, — in  May  the  young  buds  have  burst, 

and  the  young  leaves  with  the  tender  blossoms  are  all  out,  and  liable  to  the 

.frosts  of  May.     June  comes,  and  the  young  leaves  have  gathered  stren 
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and  size,  the  fruit  is  forming  on  the  vine,  but  the  mildew  is  then  considered 
dangerous,  and  the  rot  in  July  is  lying  back  ready  to  destroy  the  last  hope 
of  the  Vintage. 

Being  an  "  Amateur,"  to  a  great  extent,  I  have  been  gathering  around  me 
many  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  the  Fox  species,  and  have  planted  in  a 
favorable  situation  the  Slips  and  Rootlets  sent  me  by  my  friends,  in  order  to 
test  their  qualities,  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  each  when  they  mature 
their  fruit ;  and  now  I  have  about  fifty  different  varieties,  running  from  the 
Vitis  labrusca,  or  common  Fox,  to  the  Vitis  Vinifera,  or  Wine  Grape  of 
Europe.  I  have  also  several  seedlings  of  the  Catawba,  as  well  as  some 
vines  from  seeds  sent  from  Germany,  that  may  fruit  this  year. 

Some  two  years  ago,  I  trenched  and  excavated  a  piece  of  ground,  throw- 
ing out  the  cold  yellow  clay,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  old  bones,  filling 
up  with  a  compost  of  stable  manure,  loam  and  sand,  into  which  I  planted 
the  young  vines  ;  the  result  of  which  is  now  strong  branching  canes, 
running  from  20  to  40  feet  in  length. 

The  Grey  Fox,  of  which  I  have  several  varieties,  is  esteemed  a  most 
excellent  grape,  and  worthy  of  special  attention.  A  few  of  these  are 
reported  to  me  by  those  who  have  fruited  them,  as  being  little  inferior  to 
the  Sweet  Water,  or  Royal  Muscatine. 

My  Diana,  Rebecca,  Concord  and  Herbemont,  have  done  well  this  past 
season,  and  in  another  year  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  (Deo  volente)  of 
sending  you  a  box  of  choice  bunches,  to  feast  your  viniferous  friends. 

Excuse  this  hasty  scroll,  and  expect  to  hear  from  me  again,  when  the 
blight  of  June,  and  rot  of  July  have  passed  away,  when  I  may  report  ray 
further  experience,  and  chat  another  hour  in  the  Vineyard. 


SALVIA   PATENS 


This  beautiful  blue  sage  is  seldom  seen  in  flower  gardens,  for  what 
reason  we  do  not  know.  It  grows  freely  and  blooms  abundantly,  even  in 
our  hot  summers,  provided  it  has  a  deep  rich  soil  to  grow  in. 

The  roots  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  roots  of  the  Dahlia,  and  require  to 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, — lifted  in  the  fall  and  preserved  in  a  cool 
cellar,  protected  from  frost.  Salvia  Patens  Alba  is  a  beautiful  white  flower;  a 
bed  of  the  above  and  the  Scarlet  Sage — Salvia  Splendens — planted  in  circles 
of  each  color,  forms  an  object  in  the  flower  garden  of  great  interest  and 
attraction. 


WEEPING    ASH 


The  Weeping  Ash  has  frequently  a  tendency  to  assume  an  irregular 
growth,  partaking  more  of  the  upright  than  pendulous  form.  To  preserve 
an  entire  drooping  habit,  cut  down  all  upright  growths,  and  never  allow 
any  to  grow  in  future.  The  simplest  method  of  effecting  this  is  to  cut  out 
all  the  buds  that  form  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  branches,  preserving 
those  only  that  point  downwards.  By  attention  to  this  for  a  few  years,  the 
labor  of  a  few  minutes  each  winter,  a  drooping  habit  will  be  secured.      S. 
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BY    JOHN    B.  EATON,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I  DISCOVERED,  With  somo  surprisG,  Mr.  Editor,  upon  opening  your  May- 
number,  that  a  remark  of  mine  in  a  former  communication  under  the  above 
title  has  greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Mr.  Chorlton.  Judging  from 
the  asperity  with  which  he  criticises  me,  he  considers  himself  aggrieved  in 
no  small  degree. 

"  Without  any  disrespect  towards  the  above-named  gentleman,"  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  acidity  of  his  remarks  seems  to  me  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  entirely  uncalled  for  by  anything  in  my  article,  which  was  writ- 
ten without  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  him  offence,  or  of  disparaging 
his  treatise. 

With  his  principles  and  practice  in  general,  I  am  by  no  means  at  variance, 
and  require  none  of  the  "  testimony  "  which  he  offers  to  adduce,  to  convince 
me  of  their  excellence  and  general  applicability  ;  as  regards  this  particular 
locality,  however,  where  the  temperature  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  ten  to 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  dissenting  from  Mr. 
Chorlton's  dictum  upon  the  point  in  question,  innocently  enough  supposing 
that  an  amateur  might  be  permitted  to  express  his  views  and  opiuions, 
even  if  they  did  chance  to  conflict  with  those  of  such  an  unimpeachable 
authority. 

I  see  nothing  in  my  communication  to  which  Mr.  Chorlton  should  take 
exceptions,  unless  he  desires  and  expects  that  his  directions  should  be  con- 
sidered infallible,  and  equally  suited  to  every  climate.  I  do  not  understand 
that  he  claims  this — in  fact,  he  admits  that  they  may  require  "  slight  modi- 
fication." Now,  a  "modification"  of  his  rules  respecting  ventilation,  is 
precisely  what  I  have  practiced,  and  found  to  succeed  well. 

As  Mr.  Chorlton  "  would  like  to  know  how  "  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  "  ever  advocated  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season," 
I  will  refer  him  to  his  treatise.  At  page  49,  he  says  :  "  Do  not  give  any  bot- 
tom air  at  any  time,  until  the  fruit  shows  for  color  ;"  and  at  page  65  :  "  As 
the  grapes  continue  to  color,  admit  more  air  in  clear  days  ;  open  the  lower 
ventilators  a  little  at  first,  gradually  increasing  till  a  free  current  of  fresh 
air  is  obtained." 

I  consider  these  passages  sufliciently  explicit.  If  I  am  under  "  a  slight 
mistake,"  as  is  intimated,  in  understanding  them  to  mean  that  Mr.  Chorlton 
allows  top  ventilation  only^  until  his  fruit  is  partially  colored,  then  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  real  meaning  is  most  admirably  disguised. 

Respecting  "  the  details  of  practice,"  which  Mr.  Chorlton  requests  me  to 
furnish,  you  would  probably  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  space  would  not 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  diary  of  my  vinery,  had  I  kept  one,  which  I  have 
not.  I  am  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  "  relative  vigor  "  of  my  own  and 
my  neighbors'  vines,  to  institute  a  critical  comparison  on  that  point,  nor  do 
I  purpose  exploring  my  friends'  borders,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
roots  "  are  or  are  not  in  a  healthy  state  ;"  I  will,  however,  state  in  brief, 
that  my  vinery  is  a  curvilinear  lean-to  house,  13  by  35  feet  in  area,  fronting 
a  little  east  of  south.  The  front  sashes,  six  in  number,  all  open  out,  and 
,  there  are  two  large  ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  near  the  top,  equal  in'their 
J,aggregate  length  to  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  the  house.     It  has  no  protec- 
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tion  from  the  south-west  winds — generally  our  coldest  and  most  violent  ones 
— except  several  apple-trees  standing  at  some  distance. 

I  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  temperature  sufficiently  low  "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  "  than  later,  when  the  foliage  has  shaded  the  house. 
For  instance — to-day,  (May  4th,)  at  noon,  the  thermometer  indicated  92° 
with  four  of  the  lower  ventilators,  both  the  upper  ones,  and  the  door,  all 
open.  Can  Mr.  Chorlton  venture  to  guess  where  the  mercury  would  have 
stood  had  the  upper  ventilators  only,  been  open?  (It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  I  am  speaking  of  bright,  warm  days.  In  cool,  and  cloudy 
weather,  when  "  under  currents  of  cold  air,"  which  annoy  Mr.  Chorlton  so 
much,  would  be  prejudicial,  it  is  obvious  that  less  ventilation  is  required.) 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Chorlton's  article  and  my  own,  I  do  not  see 
that  he  has  disproved  my  statements,  or  given  me  any  reason  to  change  my 
views.  I  stated  a  fact  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge — that  "  some  of 
my  neighbors  "  had  had  their  wood  winter-killed,  while  mine  was  not — (I 
scarcely  think  that  my  "  assertion  "  will  be  denied  by  the  gentlemen  alluded 
to).  Their  vines  were  protected,  of  course — so  were  mine  ; — I  have  observed 
their  wood  just  coloring,  while  mine  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ripeness 
— my  house  had  received  free  ventilation  from  the  bottom,  and  theirs,  as  I 
understood,  very  little.     Hence  my  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chorlton  seems  to  imply  that  I  have  advanced  several  points,  which  he 
will  find,  by  referring  to  my  article,  to  have  been  gratuitously  assumed  by 
himself,  as  emanating  from  me.  I  have  not  denied  that  his  work  is  one  of  great 
excellence,  nor,  that  by  following  its  instructions,  canes  of  "  1^^  to  If  inch 
in  diameter  have  been  perfectly  ripened  "  in  other  places.  Nor  that  "  the 
vitis  vinifera  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  a  long,  steady,  and  warm  tem- 
perature to  produce  maturity,"  notwithstanding  "  all  Mr.  Eaton  or  any  other 
cultivator  may  say  to  the  contrary."  (If  Mr.  C.  will  inform  me  lohen  or  wliere 
lever  said  "  anything  to  the  contrary"  of  that  propostion,  he  will  greatly 
oblige  me.) 

I  have  never  claimed  that  I  had  "  made  my  vines  more  than  usually  hardy, 
without  reference  to  any  man's  advice  or  method,"  or  asserted  that  my 
neighbors'  loere  "  below  my  excellence."  I  admit  having  had  the  vanity  to 
speak  of  having  produced  some  fine  Muscats,  but  did  not  mention  that  I 
was  assured  by  cultivators  Avho  came  to  see  them,  that  they  were  the  best 
specimens  which  had  been  produced  here  ;  my  own  opinion  was  that  there 
were  others  equally  good. 

Mr.  Chorlton  has  evidently  worked  himself  into  an  unamiable  frame  of 
mind.  If  he  has  been  in  this  unpleasant  state  since  the  appearance  of  my 
article  in  February  last,  I  can  only  offer  my  regret  at  having  been  the  unin- 
tentional cause  of  it  ;  and  I  hope  that  after  he  has  more  calmly  considered 
the  subject,  he  will  have  the  candor  to  admit  that  he  has  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  his  criticism. 


editor's  table. 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown,  {Philadel'phia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


The  disasters  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  of  the  past  month  have  been  most  distressing.  A 
terrible  gale  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  has  done  much  damage  to  life  and  property,  and  confirms  fears 
respecting  that  region  that  we  hope  may  have  no  foundation.  The  middle  States  were  visited 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  by  a  heavy  frost,  such  as  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  Injury 
was  done  to  wheat  in  some  instauces,  and  gardens  have  suffered  severely.  In  Rochester,  Mr. 
Barry  informs  us,  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  ice  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  a  dollar.  In  Ohio 
much  injury  was  sustained.  Vessels  arriving  soon  afterwards  reported  seeing  numerous  icebergs. 
These  discouraging  and  somewhat  exaggerated  circumstances,  and  a  huge  export  of  specie, 
made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  but  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  excellent,  and  we  see  no  cause  for  continued  discouragement. 

Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  cheap  the  present  season,  and  our  friends  have 
sent  specimens  in  bountiful  numbers.  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  shows  what  may  be  done 
in  that  climate  by  forwarding  very  superior  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  to  which  we  must 
say  magnificent,  and  Compte  de  Flandre,  equally  large  and  most  delicious.  The  latter  is  a 
hardy  variety,  passing  the  hardest  winters  of  Washington  without  injury,  and  establishing  its 
reputation  in  every  point  requisite,  the  burning  suns  of  summer  doing  no  injury  to  the  foliage. 
As  a  cropper  it  has  proved  excellent,  giving  fruit  of  good  size,  clear,  bright  color,  very  solid,  and 
of  exquisite  flavor.     It  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  strawberries. 

Kitley's  Goliath  succeeds  better  near  Washington  than  any  other  large  strawberry  of  its  class  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  not  inclined  to  burn  in  summer,  has  invariably  good  crops ;  its  great  size  and 
fine  tlavor  should  recommend  it  in  an  especial  manner.  Ground  for  this  variety  should  be 
trenched,  very  much  enriched,  and  the  plants  at  least  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Well  does 
it  repay  good  culture. 

.  TroUope's  Victoria,  grown  by  Mr.  Cammack,  of  Washington,  has  been  fine  this  season,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  equal  to  those  named  above,  which  have  been  grown  profitably  for  market, 
and  are  especially  valuable  to  amateurs  also. 

Mr.  David  Miller,  Jr.,  near  Carlile,Penn.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lebanon,  have  kindly 
furnished  a  great  variety  for  inspection.  Mr.  Joseph  Lennig,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  a  variety 
much  resembling  the  Bicton  Pine,  which  has  apparently  originated  among  some  Albany  Seed- 
lings, but  smaller  than  the  Bicton.  From  these  specimens  and  our  own,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  figured  plates  in  due  season. 

;      An  amateur  friend  on  the  North  River,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  says,  •'  I  am  just  now 

ofully  occupied  tasting  strawberries,  which  so  far  run  as  annexed  ; 
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"  Leopold,  very  large  and  fine :   Hooker,  ditto ;  Vicomptesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  medium 
eize,  very  high  flavor ;  Marquis  de  la  Tour  de  Malesbury,  large  and  good  ;  Cuthill's  Prince  of 
Wales,  large  and  fine ;   Victoria,  superb  size  and  flavor ;   Fillbasket,  larg'c — not  very  high  fla-    ' 
vored  ;  Seedling  Eliza,  large  and  pretty  good  ;  Ajax,  grand  ;  Athlete,  large  and  very  superior  ;" 
this  we  can  confirm  by  our  own  experience. 

A  Suggestion  to  Builders. — Cleanliness  and  freedom  from  insect  annoyance  will  be 
produced  by  building  kitchen  walls  solely  of  bricks,  and  painting  their  surface.  No  washboard 
is  needed,  and  thus  a  sweet,  clean,  and  handsome  kitchen  is  produced,  at  less  cost,  too,  than  by 
employing  plaster  and '' roughing  ofi"."  We  have  seen  an  excellent  specimen,  giving  great 
satisfaction  both  to  the  cook  and  her  employer. 

Weeping  Holly. — The  English  Cottage  Gardener  speaks  of  a  true  Weeping  Holly,  which 
"weeps"  just  as  mucb  as  the  Weeping  Ash — sweeping  the  ground  with  wreaths  of  coral — 
and  adds,  that  no  plant  known  surpasses  it.    Have  we  it  in  Amei'ica  ? 

Grape  BoiIDERS. — Persons  about  to  make  new  borders,  should  take  into  consideration 
their  durability  above  all  things,  and  provide  against  excessively  wet  periods  that  do  so  much 
damage.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  borders  which  shall  produce  astonishing  grapes,  whilst  the 
materials  are  not  too  much  decayed ;  but  they  soon  decline  when  a  general  decomposition  of 
matter  takes  place. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  loam  that  changes  materially,  but  the  mere  grass  and  its  roots ;  but 
these  are  so  divided  amongst  the  mass,  that,  although  it  be  decaying  organic  matter,  there  is  no 
bulk  of  humus,  or  black  residue,  in  one  portion.  It  is  doubtless  the  introducing  inordinate 
quantities  of  organic  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  that  ultimately  produces  that  condi- 
tion in  the  borders  which  old  gardeners  call  "  puttied  " — a  condition  in  which  air  cannot  enter, 
nor  water  pass.  AVhat  remains  under  such  conditions,  but  for  the  originally  pampered  roots — 
once  like  sponges — to  go  gradually  to  destruction  ?  How  different  are  surface  dressings,  the 
timely  application  of  liquid  manure,  &c. 

"  HoRTUS  Lindenianus  for  April,  1859,  Part  I,  (Brussels,  Huyez),  is  a  new  periodical  in 
8vo,  illustrated  with  colored  figures,  entirely  consecrated  to  the  publication  of  the  numerous 
fine  novelties  introduced  to  cultivation  by  the  collectors  of  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  the  Veitch 
of  Belgium.  Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  horticultural  information  and  botanical  characters ; 
the  former  by  Mr.  Linden  himself,  the  latter  by  (we  presume)  Prof  Planchon,  than  whom  few 
are  more  capable  of  such  a  task.  Since  none  but  handsome  garden  plants  will  be  introduced, 
this  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  work  extremely  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  fine  new  flowers. 
Let  us  add  that  the  plates,  which  are  extremely  well  executed,  are  also  useful  studies  for  young 
artists.  The  first  number  contains  Arachnothrix  rosea,  Begonia  amabilis,  argentea,  and  Vic- 
toria, Beloperone  violacea,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  Cuphea  ocymoides,  and  Lindenia  rivalis." 

Flore  des  Serres,  Nob.  25  and  26,  contain,  in  addition  to  much  good  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter, original  figures  of  nine  new  varieties  of  Achimenes,  Nolana  paradoxa  violacea.  Camellia 
Bonomiana,  more  of  the  huge  Heddewigian  Indian  Pinks,  the  very  handsome  hardy  Azalea  van 
Houttei  fl.  pi.,  the  two  superb  Double  Peaches  sent  out  by  Mr.  Glendinning  under  the  names  of 
camelliasflora  and  dianthiflora,  and  three  Azaleas  indica,  each  white  with  red  streaks,  viz., 
Gloire  de  Belgique,  Le  Geant,  and  Etendard  de  Flandre. 

Culture  of  Achimenes. — Now  that  we  have  so  many  beautiful  summer-flowering  exotics 
for  the  decoration  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  there  is  no  excuse  for  turning  these  struc- 
tures into  lumber  rooms  during  summer ;  for,  although  it  is  a  season  when  flowers  are  abundant 
in  the  open  air,  there  are  many  fine  exotics  that  are  too  delicate  to  flourish  unless  protected. 
Of  these  the  Archimenes  are  conspicuous,  and  afford  sufficient  variety  iu  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  in  floriculture.  They  are  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  a  greenhouse,  growing  rapidly  in  summer,  requiring  no  care,  and  taking  up  no  valu- 


able  space  during  winter.  They  are  also  easily  propagated,  and  were  it  necessary  so  to  increase 
them,  almost  every  scale  of  the  tuberous  roots  will  make  a  plant.  The  tubers,  however,  increase 
sufficiently  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  entire  produce  stronger  plants. 
The  routine  treatment  they  require  is  very  simple ;  where  the  convenience  of  a  hothouse  can 
be  secured  they  may  be  had  to  bloom  in  June,  but  they  will  succeed  well,  although  somewhat 
late  in  blooming',  even  if  brought  forwai'd  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  greenhouse.  Very  fine  plants 
are  produced  by  placing  single  tubers  in  small  pots,  growing  them  in  a  warm  house,  and  shifting 
into  larger  pots  as  they  require,  stopping  or  pinching  the  branches,  and  thus  inducing  a  spread- 
ing, stocky  plant  ;  but  an  equally  successful  mode  is  to  deposit  six  or  eight  of  the  tubers  in  a 
pot,  allowing  them  to  grow  into  a  large  cluster.  This  method  is. especially  adapted  for  such 
sorts  as  Longiflora,  Longiflora  alba,  Coccinnea,  Rosea,  and  those  of  similar  growth.  Stronger 
growing  kinds,  of  which  Grandiflora  and  Pedunculata  may  be  taken  as  examples,  should  not  be 
planted  so  thickly  ;  three  plants  in  an  eight-inch  pot  will  be  sufficient  for  these,  and  by  stopping 
the  points  a  very  large  mass  may  be  obtained,  although  the  stopping  of  the  points  will  render 
them  later  in  flowering. 

The  soil  for  them  should  be  of  a  light  and  porous  nature.  The  fibrous  portions  of  rotted  sod, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  be  very  suitable ;  charcoal  dust  is  a  good  material  for 
mixing  with  the  soil  if  destitute  of  fibre ;  as  they  require  liberal  watering  at  certain  seasons,  a 
free  transmitting  soil  and  thorough  drainage  must  be  provided. 

In  their  young  state  they  should  not  be  kept  very  wet,  but  as  they  come  into  flower,  plenty 
of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  a  shaded,  moist  atmosphere  will  be  inducive  to  their  rapid 
growth ;  shading  from  sun  will  extend  their  flowering  very  materially. 

When  the  flowers  fade  and  the  foliage  shows  symptoms  of  maturity,  let  the  watering  be 
gradually  abridged ;  the  tubers  will  ripen  more  perfectly  if  the  plants  are  placed  out  in  the 
open  air  under  a  glass  cover,  however,  to  protect  from  rains,  and  they  will  keep  well  by  laying 
the  pots  on  their  sides  under  the  staging  in  the  greenhouse.  This  simple  treatment  ensures  me 
.a  great  display  of  flowers,  and  keeps  the  greenhouse  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  all  the  summer. 

Amateur,  N.  Y. 

Music  and  Nature. — Some  of  our  lady  readers  may  possibly  think  from  the  opening  pages 
of  this  number  that  we  there  preach  a  crusade  against  all  music.  "We  do  not  wish  to  be  so 
understood,  for  in  its  place  none  esteem  it  more  highly.  It  is  when  it  usurps  the  study  of 
nature,  and  becomes  a  sole  accomplishment  that  we  condemn.  And  on  this  topic  of  education 
the  annexed  truths  will  be  appropriately  quoted : 

"  The  whole  force  of  education,  until  very  lately,  has  been  directed  in  every  possible  way  to 
the  destruction  of  the  love  of  nature.  The  only  knowledge  that  is  considered  necessary 
among  us  is  that  of  words,  and,  next  after  it,  of  the  abstract  sciences  ;  while  every  liking 
shown  by  children  for  simple  natural  history  has  been  either  violently  checked,  (if  it  took  an 
inconvenient  form  for  the  housemaids,)  or  else  scrupulously  limited  to  hours  of  play :  so  that  it 
has  really  been  impossible  for  any  child  earnestly  to  study  the  works  of  God  but  against  its 
conscience ;  and  the  love  of  nature  has  become  inherently  the  characteristic  of  truants  and 
idlers.  While  also  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  of  more  real  importance  to  the  human  race 
than  that  of  writing  (because  people  can  hardly  draw  anything  without  being  of  some  use  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  can  hardly  write  anything  without  wasting  their  own  time  and 
that  of  others,) — this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  which  on  plain  and  stern  system  should  be  taught 
to  every  child,  just  as  writing  is, — has  been  so  neglected  and  abused,  that  there  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  even  of  its  professed  teaching,  who  knows  its  first  principles,"  &c. 

The  eflTect  of  ignoring  nature  in  education  is  happily  expressed  by  the  same  author  in  another 
place : 

"  The  main  miscbief  of  it  is,  that  it  leaves  the  greater  number  of  men  without  the  natural 
food  which  God  intended  for  their  intellects.    For  one  man  that  is  fitted  for  the  study  of  words. 


fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of  things,  and  were  intended  to  have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and  relig- 
ious delight  In  watching  the  processes,  or  admiring  the  creatures  of  the  natural  universe. 
Deprived  of  this  source  of  pleasure,  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  ambition  or  dissipation  ;  and 
the  vices  of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  single 
cause." 

The  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius),  is  a  climbing  plant  of  much  usefulness  in 
covering  up  unsightly  objects,  or  as  a  screen  ;  when  in  full  flower  it  is  a  charming  plant.  It 
dies  down  in  the  fall  similar  to  the  hop  vine,  but  the  roots  are  quite  hardy,  and  for  covering  an 
arbor  it  makes  a  good  variety.  We  hfve  seen  a  pretty  eifect  produced  on  arbors  where  the  roof 
is  covered  w4th  grape-vines,  by  pruning  the  latter  so  as  to  confine  the  foliage  to  the  top,  and 
decorating  the  sides  with  a  variety  of  summer  climbing  plants,  as  the  so-called  Australian  ivy, — 
a  beautiful  foliage, — Cobea  scandens,  Passion  Flowers,  Lophospermums,  Maurandias,  Solauum 
jasminoides.  Clematis,  Ipomeas,  &c.  A  variety  of  foliage  and  flowers  can  thus  be  obtained 
without  detracting  from  the  density  of  shade  which  the  grape-vine  ensures. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Eeceived. — Minnie  Hermon;  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Thurlow  W. 
Brown.     A  Temperance  tale.     C.  M.  Saxton,  New  York. 

Farm  Drainage.  By  Henry  F.  French.  New  York :  A.  O.  Moore.  The  book  on  the  sub- 
ject— able,  correct,  and  philosophical. 

Wall  Street  to  Cashmere.  By  John  B.  Ireland.  New  York :  S.  A.  Eollo  &  Co.  A  very 
large  and  well  illustrated  octavo  ;  not  yet  perused. 

Hints  to  Horse-keepers.  By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester).  New 
York :  A.  0.  Moore  &.  Co.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  we  think  we  recognize  the 
pencil  of  the  publisher  in  some  of  them.  This  work  will  be  a  standard,  and  should  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  the  horse,  or  of  the  manly  and  womanly  exercise  of  riding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1858-9  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.,  for 
sale  by  James  Edgerton,  Sugar  Grove  Nurseries,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of  Vale  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  with  the  By-Laws,  &c., 
of  the  Association.  This  is  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet.  The  Eev.  Julius  H.  Seelye  made 
an  oration  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  These  cemeteries  are  public  teachers,  if  properly  cared 
for,  in  matters  of  neatness  and  in  planting.  Trees  placed  in  them  have  a  chance  of  perma- 
nency, and  the  selection  of  them  is  of  great  importance.  The  best,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
fragrant,  and  those  of  historical  interest,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Without  care,  cemeteries 
had  better  not  be  established. 

ANSWEKS  TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

James  Truitt  asks  some  questions  to  which  we  reply : — 

let.  By  "  Wich  Willow,"  J.  T.  probably  means  Willow  Twig  apple,  a  full  description  of 
which  he  will  find  on  page  204  of  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Revised  Ed. 

2d.  "  Waldeaur."  We  never  heard  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Downing  :  we  have 
not  found  a  nurseryman  who  ever  heard  of  it. 

3d.  "Empress"  plum  he  purchased  from  an  agent  of  "Frost  &  Co."  There  is  no  such  plum 
that  we  have  seen  mentioned  in  Frost  &  Co.'s  catalogue  ;  nor  in  Hooker  &  Co.'s;  nor  in  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry's ;  nor  in  Downing's  Fruits. 

4th.  "  Ambrosia "  Apricot  and  "Early  French "  Apricot  J.  T.  says  he  purchased  from  an 
agent  of  Moulson's  Nurseries :  he  had  better  inquire  of  Moulson  as  to  the  "  origin,  quality  and 
time  of  ripening,"  for  although  named  in  his  catalogue,  he  gives  no  description,  and  even  the 
names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  our  other  best  nurserymen  ;  nor  in  Downing ;  nor 
in  Thomas'  Fruit  Culture. 

There  are  always  some  persons  who  are  wanting  to  buy  some  sort  of  tree  or  vine  that  nobody 
else  possesses  or  ever  heard  of     Such  persons  will  always  find  plenty  of  self-styled  tree  agents 


who  are  willing  to  gratify  the  whim,  and  to  sell  to  them  the  most  singularly  named  trees  and 
plants.  We  are  sure  that  the  nurserymen,  whom  these  agents  say  are  their  employers,  do  not 
know  of  any  such  sales,  and  they  would  not  countenance  any  such  imposition. 

The  reputation  of  the  trade  suffers  very  much  by  the  swindles  of  self-constituted  tree-agents ; 
and  the  more  reliable  the  nurserymen,  the  more  apt  these  fellows  are  to  pretend  to  be  their 
agents.  Messrs.  Eilwanger  &  Barry,  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  and  other  leading  firms  are  com- 
pelled to  use  the  greatest  precautions  to  guard  the  public  from  imposition.  A  fellow  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  this  spring  sold  large  quantities  of  grape-vines  by  pretending  to  be  the 
agent  of  Bissell  &  Salter  of  Rochester,  and  using  their  grape  catalogue.  The  fact  was  that  he 
never  bought  a  single  vine  from  them,  and  they  never  sent  him  or  any  other  agent  to  St.  Law- 
rence or  any  other  county.  Now  are  these  gentlemen  to  blame  if  those  who  have  bought  that 
itinerant's  vines  find  that  they  have  been  swindled  ?  We  repeat  it :  buyer's  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful that  their  purchases  come  from  reliable  nurserymen  and  through  reliable  hands. 

There  is  not  a  more  honorable  or  useful  occupation  than  that  of  disseminating  throughout  the 
whole  country  the  valuable  plants  and  fruits  which  have  originated  in  any  one  section,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  a  noble  trade  because  rouges  pretend  to  be  regularly  employed  when  they  are  only 
damaging  good  nurserymen  and  swindling  the  public. 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist — Dear  Sir  : — Having  between  four  and  five  acres  of 
lawn  which  I  am  desirous  to  keep  in  the  best  order  at  the  least  expense,  I  beg  to  solicit  your 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  lawn-mowers  which  I  frequently  see  alluded  too.  My  lawn  is 
tolerably  smooth,  but  the  grass  is  thin.  It  has  been  seeded  down  for  three  years,  but  does  not 
thicken  or  cover  the  ground  to  meet  my  expectations.  The  great  trouble  with  me  has  been  to 
get  it  cut  just  when  it  required  it,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  long 
before  being  cut  is  very  injurious  to  the  roots.  Now  I  wish  to  learn  whether  or  not  these 
mowers  will  act  upon  an  undulating  surface  ?  can  they  be  used  to  advantage  near  trees  and 
shrubs  ?  in  short,  would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  procure  one  for  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be 
cut?  C.  E. 

Alls. — We  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  procure  a  lawn-mowing  machine.  When  their 
worth  is  once  properly  known  they  will  revolutionize  our  lawns.  We  are  convinced  that  by 
their  use  we  may  vastly  improve,  while  lessening  the  expense  of  keeping  a  thick,  close  lawn. 
The  machine  will  operate  although  the  grading  may  not  be  of  the  smoothest,  so  that  there  are 
no  sudden  depressions  or  small  inequalities  of  surface  ;  but  the  more  level  the  ground  the  more 
perfectly  will  it  operate.  One  great  advantage  it  possesses,  and  one  that  we  think  important, 
especially  on  lawns  recently  laid  down,  is,  that  it  will  cut  smooth  and  level  without  the  lawn 
being  actually  "  closely  shaven."  The  grass  can  thus  be  cut  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
close  cutting,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  shade  the  ground,  and  hide  any  bare 
spots.  With  ordinary  care  they  can  be  used  quite  close  up  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  a  scythe 
will  be  requisite  to  clean  up  small  angles  and  around  shrubbery,  where  it  is  too  closely  planted 
for  the  mower  to  operate  with  advantage.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and  not  liable  to  be 
easily  broken  or  put  out  of  order, 

F.  W.  C.  asks,  "  Is  our  jjresent  rather  artificial  mode  of  propagating  the  apple  the  best?" 
In  England  the  seedling  stock  is  grafted  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree  is  five 
years  old  before  sold  ;  price  half  a  crown  (about  60  cts.)  apiece. 

Our  nurserjnuen  have  adopted  the  present  mode  instead  of  the  English  practice,  because  1st, 
The  trees  are  ready  for  sale  in  4  years  instead  of  5  ;  because  2d,  The  farmers  are  not  willing  to 
pay  a  remunerating  price  for  the  older  trees  :  they  will  have  cheap  trees,  and  nurserymen  con- 
form the  supply  to  the  demand ;  and  3d,  The  difference  in  growth  and  durability  was  not  enough 
to  be  very  immediately  perceptible,  and  people  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  there  was  no 
difference  at  all. 

our  present  mode  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  scions  of  the  several 


editor's  table. 

Tarieties  unite  with  roots,  some  of  them  even  forming  a  callus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scion, 
whence  spring  forth  roots  in  abundance ;  consequently,  good  nurserymen  are  attentive  as  to 
which  varieties  receive  especial  care  in  the  grafting,  and  which  need  so  little  as  almost  to  tate 
care  of  themselves.  The  roots  in  all  cases  should  be  those  of  seedling  stocks  ;  but  as  to  cutting 
a  straight,  healthy,  vigorous  root  into  two  pieces  or  not,  there  cannot  bo  any  difference,  because 
the  moment  a  perfect  junction  is  effected  between  the  root  and  scion  the  root  is  a  part  of  the 
scion  as  it  ever  was  of  the  seedling. 

The  prejudice  against  root-grafted  trees  in  the  west  began  when  the  demand  (above  referred 
to)  compelled  nurserymen  to  graft  their  scions  upon  any  pieces  of  old  roots  which  they  could 
obtain.  Such  roots  were  neither  healthy  nor  vigorous,  the  junction  was  not  perfect,  the  new 
root  fibres  not  numerous,  and  the  trees  were  short-lived.  As  that  celebrated  fruit-grower,  J.  J. 
Thomas,  says,  "  opinions  are  changing  in  this  matter,"  and  we  think  that  it  is  because  our  relia- 
ble nurserymen  are  cautious  never  to  use  any  but  healthy  seedling  roots  in  grafting. 

If  F.  W.  C.  wishes  a  refoi-m  in  this  matter, — so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  let  him  buy  apple 
trees  grown  in  the  English  style.  To  be  sure,  he  cannot  get  them  at  the  price  which  farmers 
insist  upon  paying  for  their  trees  ;  but  if  farmers  will  have  cheap  trees  the  nurserymen  will  sup- 
ply the  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  trade  that  sooner  or  later  the  supply  will  be  pretty 
exactly  commensurate  to  the  demand. 
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Bottled  Light. — Niepce  St.  Victor,  pursuing  his  researches,  finds  that  light  will  retain  its 
action  for  six  months ;  that  is,  you  may  seal  up  sunshine  in  a  tube  in  July,  and  in  December 
take  a  photograph  therewith ;  but  only  one,  for  a  single  impression  exhausts  it.  Again,  if  gar- 
den mould  be  taken  from  a  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  carried  into  a  dark  room,  no  photo- 
graphic result  is  produced  ;  but  if  it  be  mould  from  the  surface,  on  which  the  sun  has  been 
shining,  then  the  sensitive  paper  becomes  darkened.  Here  we  see  a  striking  instance  of  the 
energy  of  light ;  still  active  though  shut  out  from  the  sun  ;  and  while  science  and  art  may  find 
rich  promise  therein,  we  think  that  facts  will  be  elicited  exhibiting  yet  more  clearly  than  at 
present  the  important  function  of  light  upon  health. 

Locusts. — The  Swiss  naturalists  are  earnestly  discussing  the  subject  of  the  swarms  of 
locusts  which  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Lower  Valais  last  summer ;  swarms  so 
numerous  that  they  were  hours  passing  a  given  spot,  and  hid  the  sun  as  a  cloud.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  are  in  dread  lest  the  coming  spring  should  hatch  the  eggs  which  now  fill  the 
ground  all  over  many  leagues ;  and  systematic  operations  to  dig  them  out,  and  to  watch  for  and 
destroy  the  laiTse,  are  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  worse  visitation  next 
summer.  In  one  of  the  locust  seasons  which  sometimes  afflict  the  south  of  France,  the  authori- 
ties of  Marseilles  paid  20,000  francs  to  destroyers  of  the  pest,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  half- 
penny a  pound  for  eggs  and  locusts. 

The  Kiddean  System  of  Propagation  is  placing  cuttings  in  a  vial  half  full  of  water 
and  half  with  sand,  so  as  to  keep  the  cuttings  upright,  for  rooting  Oleanders,  and  such  like. 
If  you  fill  anything  with  water,  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  up  the  cuttings,  and  give  them 
70°  of  heat,  they  will  all  root,  and  astonish  you  with  the  ease  with  which  they  will  do  it  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  hardly  any  trouble. 

The  petty  annoyance  or  dishonest  practice,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  of  driving  cattle 
into  a  neighboring  proprietor's  field,  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one.     A  remedy  which  has 
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never  been  known  to  fail,  is  here  put  on  record.  If  the  trespassing  animals  be  cows,  wait  till 
afternoon  :  then  have  them  well  milked,  and  send  them  home.  If  horses,  let  them  instantly 
be  put  in  carts,  and  sent  oft'  ten  miles  to  fetch  lime.  A  sudden  strength  will  thenceforward 
invest  your  fences  ;  and  from  having  been  so  open  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  your  neighbors 
could  keep  their  cattle  from  straying  into  your  fields,  you  will  find  them  all  at  once  impervious. 
— Fraser's  Magazine. 

Hungarian  Grass.— The  Boston  Cultivator  says  of  the  Hungarian  grass:  "Hon.  A.  B. 
Dickinson  writes  to  the  Countri/  Gentleman,  that  the  Hungarian  grass  of  lant  year,  and  the  Honey- 
blade  grass  of  this  year,  '  is  nothing  more  than  what  millet  was  forty  years  ago.'  That's  so. 
Thus  fade  our  visions." 

The  Mountain  Seedling  Gooseberry.— Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Eichmond,  Mass.,  communi- 
cates the  following  to  the  Wisconsin  Farmer:  "  This  is  a  variety,  brought  into  notice  within  a 
few  years  past,  by  Philemon  Stewai-t,  of  the  United  Society,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
the  time  it  has  been  out  it  has  met  with  a  liberal  distribution. 

"  Its  qualities  are,  that  the  bush  is  a  rampant  grower,  (we  have  seen  sprouts  three  and  a  half 
feet  long,  the  growth  of  a  summer),  a  monstrous  bearer,  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  large  fruit 
never  mildews.  In  quality  the  fruit  is  surpassed  by  some  of  the  best  English  varieties.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  article  for  the  garden." 

Worthy  of  Encouragement.— A  somewhat  novel  yet  benevolent  project,  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  poor  orphan  girls,  is  now  under  consideration.  It  is  proposed  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Phelps,  of  Irving  Place,  who  has  generously  donated  an  extensive  and  suitable 
plot  of  ground  near  New  York  for  the  purpose— to  establish  a  horticultural  school,  where 
young  girls  may  learn  such  light  and  healthful  branches  of  industry  as  are  embraced  in  the 
growing  and  canning  of  all  the  finer  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  care  of  hothouses,  the  breeding 
of  birds,  the  rearing  of  fowls,  etc.  Prosperity  attend  the  attempt  to  teach  young  ladies  some- , 
thing  useful ! 

Soda  Ash  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents,  when  dissolved  and  diluted,  that 
can  be  used  in  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Four  pounds  and  a  half  of  ashes,  with  three  pints 
of  quicklime,  placed  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  stirred  occasionally,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  three  or  four  days,  will  make,  when  diluted  with  rain  water,  192  gallons  of  manure,  that 
may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  kitchen-garden  crops,  and  soft-wooded  flowering 
plants  in  the  pleasure  garden.  It  is  suitable  for  light,  sandy  soils,  and  its  effects  are  steady, 
certain,  and  lasting  ;  but  in  using  it  for  vegetables  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  apply  it  to  seed, 
nor  until  the  seedling  plants  have  expanded  their  second  leaf.  Then  it  may  be  given  to  them 
in  the  evening,  after  the  sun  is  hid  behind  the  hills,  or  when  he  is  overcast,  and  the  day  is 
likely  to  continue  so  throughout,  or  when  rain  is  falling  from  the  clouds ;  then  the  watering-pot 
may  be  taken,  and  the  ground  drenched  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  reach  every  fibre. 
This  I  practise  two,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  times  a  week.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
suitable  liquids  that  can  be  given  to  cauliflower,  endive,  and  celery  plants,  as  it  does  not,  like 
those  of  a  more  stimulating  nature,  induce  prematurely  the  elongation  of  the  flower-stem ;  at 
the  same  time  it  leads  the  plants  to  the  full  development  of  their  character,  except  in  cases 
where  the  seed  has  not  been  of  the  right  kind. 

An  experiment  which  was  tried  on  the  12th  of  last  July,  upon  the  green  fly,  which  had  lite- 
rally covered  the  plauts  of  endive  that  formed  a  row  across  one  of  the  beds  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  should  be  related.  The  plants  were  in  a  healthy  condition  but  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  fly  being  discovered  upon  them,  but  on  the  day  mentioned  above  they  looked  sickly  and 
dirty.  Destruction  to  the  whole  of  the  plants  appeared  certain  unless  they  could  be  divested 
of  the  destructive  Liliputian  army  which  was  feeding  upon  their  blood.  Having  proved  the 
eflects  of  soda  ashes  as  an  insect  destroyer  in  one  particular  instance,  I  determined  to  try 
qualities  upon  the  fly,  and,  if  possible,  settle  them  with  it,  even  should  it  be  at  the  expen 
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the  plants.  I  therefore  took  eight  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  added  soda  ashes  sufficient  to 
make  it  six  times  stronger  than  that  which  is  stated  above,  and  in  the  evening  took  the  water- 
ing-pot without  the  rose,  and  poured  the  wliole  of  the  liquid  all  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  ; 
and,  to  my  gratification,  the  following  morning  the  plants  were  alive,  and  not  a  living  fly  upon 
them.  They  were  syringed  with  clean  water,  and  from  that  time  until  they  were  removed 
from  the  ground,  they  received  no  check  in  their  growth.  J.  B. 

"Apples. — In  no  section  of  the  United  States  have  we  seen  finer  apples,  and  they  are  mostly 
from  seedlings  originally  planted  by  the  Indians.  Silas  McDowell,  of  Franklin,  in  Macon  Co., 
has  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  to  the  selection  and  grafting  of  those  best  native  apples, 
and  now  he  has  an  orchard  of  more  than  600  apple-trees,  which  bear  fruit  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  best,  northern  kinds.  There  is  said  to  be  a  line  or  belt  on  the  mountain  sides,  about 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain  or  valley,  and  extending  upwards  several  hundred 
feet,  where  fruit  trees  always  bear,  because  the  belt  is  free  from  frost.  If  this  be  true, — and 
we  believe  its  truth  has  been  pretty  well  tested  by  experiment, — the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina might  supply  the  South  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit,  if  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation were  good. — Mr.  Buckley,  in  the  Country  Gentleman. 

"  HuciiLEBERRiES. — The  Carolina  mountains  have  a  great  variety  of  huckleberries  (Vaccin- 
ium  and  Gaylussacia)  ripening  ia  succession  from  July  to  September.  When  we  first  met  with 
acres  of  those  bushes,  in  September,  covered  with  large  delicious  fruit,  the  temptation  was  so 
great  that  we  partook  rather  freely,  expecting  to  pay  the  penalty  of  over-indulgence,  but  were 
happily  disappointed.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  others  and  our  own  on  many  occasions, 
those  berries  are  remarkably  healthy.  Most  of  them  were  larger  than  any  we  ever  saw  at  the 
South.  The  Vaccinium  Constablei  of  Gray,  which  sometimes  grows  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high 
(on  Shining  Eock),  was  covered  with  ripe  fruit  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  huckleberry  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  common  high  black- 
berry (Rib'is  viUosus)  is  oftan  found  in  dense  patches  on  and  near  the  mountain  tops,  with  its 
stems  smooth,  and  destitute  of  prickles.  This  rule  is  constant.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  an  exception.  The  same  species  growing  in  the  valleys  has  its  stems  armed  with 
prickles." — Ibid. 

A  Small  Garden,  but  Large  Enough. — Persons  who  have  but  a  small  garden  should 
remember  the  reply  of  Hahnemann,  the  homoeopathist :  "  It  is  but  a  narrow  patch,  but  there 
is  no  end  of  its  height." 

Union  Springs  Shade  Tree  Association.— The  beauty  of  a  village,  as  every  person  of 
taste  is  aware,  does  not  depend  on  its  showy  buildings  so  much  as  on  its  trees.  Any  place 
properly  ornamented  with  trees  is  handsome ;  without  them  the  most  costly  architecture  is 
bare  and  unattractive.  The  Inhabitants  of  Union  Springs,  a  thriving  village  on  the  banks  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  resolving  to  profit  by  these  truths,  formed  an  association,  with  the  following 
regulations  in  substance  : — Each  member  pays  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  is  applied 
in  procuring  and  setting  out  trees  in  such  places  as  the  owners  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  plant — 
any  additional  sum  from  a  member  is  expended  in  planting  trees,  at  cost,  along  his  own  grounds 
or  where  he  may  direct. 

The  admission  fee  of  the  association  amounted  in  the  first  place  to  some  forty  or  fifty  dollars 
— a  part  of  which  was  from  day  laborers  to  be  expended  in  work.  The  executive  committee, 
after  exploring  the  adjacent  country,  found  a  fine  natural  nursery  of  maples  and  other  native 
trees,  which  they  secured  at  five  dollars  per  hundred.  They  were  dug  with  the  roots,  (the  roots 
are  commonly  cut  ofi"  in  such  cases),  and  several  teams  were  despatched  for  them.  Over  six 
hundred  trees  have  been  thus  procured  at  a  small  cost,  and  have  been  placed  along  the  streets  ; 
and  if  half  of  them  grow  and  flourish,  they  will  increase  the  market  value  of  the  lots  they 
adorn  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  mode,  in  every  particular,  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object 
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but  it  may  furnish  hints  foi*  an  improved  mode  of  proceeding  in  other  places.     It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  all  such  cases,  cattle  must  be  excluded  from  the  streets. — Country  Gentleman. 


Kill, 

The  Aloe. — Something  remarkable  is  reported  of  the  aloe:  a  gardener  near  Paris  one  day 
scalded  both  his  feet ;  he  v^as  quite  alone,— no  one  within  call ;  and  compelled  thus  to  shift  for 
himself,  he  plucked  a  large  aloe  leaf,  split  it  in  two,  and  applied  the  raw  surfaces  to  his  feet. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  the  pain  at  once  ceased,  and  the  leaf  became  of  a  violet  color ;  while  the 
next  day  no  traces  of  the  scald  remained  except  a  dark-blue  stain.  This  curative  property  has 
been  lately  verified  at  the  Museum  at  Paris,  in  a  similar  complete  cure  of  a  workman,  whose 
whole  back  had  been  blistered  by  a  rush  of  steam :  and  by  Lemaii-e,  professor  of  botany  at 
Ghent,  who  cured  the  scalded  arm  of  a  cook  in  the  same  way.  The  aloe  in  question  is  the 
Soecotrine — that  is,  a  native  of  Socotra,  which,  if  desired,  may  be  grown  as  an  ornamental 
indoor  plant,  having  a  good  leaf  and  flower.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  aloe  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  would  be  equally  efficacious. 

Sugar  Cane. — When  we  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the  speculators  in  Sorghum  seed,  to  ask 
what  had  become  of  the  article  in  cultivation,' we  were  called  seriously  to  task.  We  had  allu- 
sion to  the  original  programme,  which  asserted  that  it  was  to  supply  the  north  with  sugar. 
Soon  it  was  reduced  to  molasses,  and  now  doubters  on  that  matter  are  increasing.  H.  Y.,  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says :  "  A  few  years  since  the  production  of  silk  was  the  popular  hobby, 
and  hardly  any  family  '  with  souls  above  buttons,'  but  what  experimented  in  that  mania,  which 
was  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  and  the  trumpetings  of  the  public  prints  :  not  a  paper, 
daily  or  weekly,  but  what  made  this  subject  a  constant  theme,  until  silk  worms  and  multicaulis 
ruined  thousands.  Where  is  the  great  speculation  now? — gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
There  is  great  danger  of  a  like  result  for  the  sugar  cane.  Its  successful  operation  depends  on 
so  many  contingencies — so  foreign  to  the  habits  and  abilities  of  farmers  in  general — requiring 
strong,  well-made  iron  crushing  rollers  and  evaporating  pans,  differing  from  anything  in  common 
use,  that  well-grounded  fears  may  be  indulged  that  this  valuable  addition  to  domestic  comforts, 
and  even  as  a  proiitable  crop,  will  be  abandoned  and  sink  into  the  dark  waters  of  neglect  and 
foi-getfulness.  H.  Y. 

Abroad,  we  find  in  some  cases  that  success  still  attends  the  cultivators  of  the  sorgho — Chinese 
sugar-cane — in  France."  The  plant  yields  there  excellent  sugar;  a  farina  obtained  from  the 
seed  makes  good  bread  and  chocolate ;  alcohol  and  an  agreeable  tonic  wine  are  extracted  from 
the  stem  and  leaves,  as  well  as  certain  dyes,  of  tints  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  China  ; 
and  the  residue  is  convertible  into  paper.  Truly,  a  most  useful  plant.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Australia,  where,  in  the  seasons  of  drought  to  which  the  colo- 
nies are  liable,  it  is  found  eminently  useful  as  food  for  cattle." 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Sicard,  of  Marseilles,  has  formed  an  interesting  collection  of  the  pro- 
ducts derived  from  the  sorgho,  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  which  has  been  much  talked  of  lately. 
The  number,  423,  is  already  surprisingly  large,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  plant  itself,  with 
the  spikes  and  seeds ;  various  kinds  of  flour  made  by  grinding  the  seeds,  and  mixing  the  meal 
with  other  kinds  of  flour ;  specimens  of  sorgho  bread  ;  of  sugars  of  different  qualities  ;  of  the 
juice  ;  of  beer,  cider,  vinegar,  and  brandy,  all  made  from  sorgho  juice  ;  sorghotic  acid  ;  various 
dyes,  carmine,  red,  rose,  yellow,  lilac,  slate  color,  and  grey;  besides  other  preparations.  The 
doctor  has,  moreover,  written  and  published  two  volumes  concerning  the  sorgho,  containing  a 
b description  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is  to  be  utilized. 
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A  VARIETY  OF  CYPRESS. — From  the  starting  point  of  what  is  called 
species  to  the  last  form  which  this  may  take,  in  order  to  constitute 
varieties,  the  limits  which  are  extremely  variable  cannot  he  fixed  ;  in 
truth,  every  day  they  are  presented  in  such  different  varieties  of  the 
individual  one  from  which  they  sprang,  that  if  the  origin  was  not 
known  they  would  be  taken,  without  doubt,  for  a  peculiar  species. 
There  are,  however,  some  genera  whose  species,  always  few,  yield  to 
little  modification  ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  seem  dis- 
posed to  vary,  to  metamorphose  themselves  into  the  most  diverse 
forms.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  future  articles,  when  we 
treat  the  different  questions  of  genera,  species,  hybrids  and  varieties ; 
just  now  we  shall  only  discuss  the  one  figured  before  us. 

The  Oupressus  fastigiata  cereiformis :  Carriere,  Cupressus  Fernandii 
Calumnatus  hortorum  very  remarkable  for  both  its  bearing  and  ap- 
pearance, is  so  from  its  mode  of  vegetation ;  in  its  bearing  it  recalls 
the  general  form  of  the  Cupressus  fa&tigiata,  from  which  it  sprang,  al- 
though it  is  perceptibly  different ;  in  its  mode  of  growth  it  is  separate 
from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  other  varieties,  and  forms  a  peculiar  type— 
a  sort  of  monstrosity  which  must  remain  permanent,  since  it  is  repro- 
duced from  seeds.  The  very  singular  character  which  constitutes  and 
distinguishes  clearly  this  variety,  is  the  complete  and  constant  abortion 
of  all  the  branches  and  their  transformation  into  twigs,  small  and  grow- 
ing so  closely  together  as  entirely  to  hide  the  stem  ;  on  either  side  as 
they  lay  compactly  along  this,  the  whole  forms  a  very  straight  column, 
which  gives  to  the  plant  a  taper  (cierge)  like  appearance,  from  whence 
comes  the  name  Cereiformis.  The  specimen  growing  at  the  museum, 
and  from  which  our  picture  is  drawn,  is  8  years  old  ;  it  measures  11 
feet  and  an  inch  in  height,  8  inches  in  diameter,  comprising  stem  and 
branches,  a  diameter  which  is  preserved  through  nearly  its  entire 
length,  except  near  the  top,  where  it  tapers  and  ends  in  a  very  small 
point.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ferrand,  Horticulturist  at  Cognac, 
for  it,  the  only  owner  of  this  form,  which  he  procured  about  1838.  He 
owns  specimens  of  different  ages  and  strength,  which  all  have  the  same 
character ;  that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  more  or  less  strong  branches, 
they  have  only  twigs.  This  last  peculiarity  is  not,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, occasioned  by  a  want  of  vigor,  since  some  very  vigorous  speci- 
mens 40  feet  high  are  only  2  feet  in  diameter,  everything  included,  in 
which  size  the  stem  makes  one-third,  or  8  inches.  There  are  seeds  of 
this  last  which,  when  sown,  have  produced  specimens  of  different  ages 
owned  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  which  he  now  offers  to  the  trade.  The 
unusual  form  of  this  variety  makes  it  indispensable  in  coniferous  col- 
lections. 

Let  us  add,  to  give  as  just  as  possible  an  idea  of  the  Cupressus  fas- 
tigiata cereiformis,  that  the  plate  before  us  is  reduced  to  the  20th  of 
its  natural  dimensions. — Revue  Horticole. 

The  Orchard  House. — It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
lover  of  horticulture  who  would  not  derive  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  reading  the  work  of  Mr.  Elvers  on  Orchard  Houses,  which  we 
continue  in  the  present  number.     The  owner  of  the  smallest  garden 
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pit  will  find  principles  laid  down  which  he  can  apply  in  practice.  Our  late  extensive  experience 
with  heavy  frost  in  June  is  also  an  argument  for  the  orchard  house,  which  it  is  well  to  remem- 
her.     With  such  a  shelter  fruit  will  no  longer  be  a  "  pursuit  under  difficulties." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Orchard  House  will 
be  found  in  its  conquest  over  the  curculio.  The  fruit  is  set  and  quite  forward  before  the  pest 
makes  his  appearance  from  his  winter  quarters,  and  then  the  fruit  is  too  robust  to  be  injured. 


A  Visit  to  the  New  York  Central  Park. — About  twelve  months  ago  I  sent  you  some 
remarks  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans  that  were  prepared  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
New  York  Central  Park,  and  then  stated  that  the  one  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
was  the  most  appropriate,  and  well  chosen.  This  decision  of  the  Commissioners  was  disputed 
by  some  parties,  and,  like  everything  else  of  a  public  character,  there  was  not  a  unanimous  vote 
in  its  favor.  The  majority,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  it  best,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a 
practical  reality  on  the  ground  site ;  consequently,  a  report  of  progress  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

To  the  uninitiated  and  careless  observer,  the  whole  may  appear  a  huge  confusion  of  rock- 
blasting,  hoisting,  carting,  breaking  up  and  leveling,  on  to  here  a  road  and  there  another,  with- 
out connections,  excavating  of  immense  hollows,  and  raising  the  earth  so  removed  into  mounds 
of  meaningless  shapes  ;  but  a  careful  examination  reveals  to  the  mind's  eye  the  developing,  or 
working  out,  of  graceful  and  easy  curves  in  the  carriage  drives,  and  the  Bridle  and  pedes- 
trian paths,  with  corresponding  undulations  of  a  grand  and  finished  character  on  the  more  level 
portions,  while  the  picturesque  features  show  a  series  of  varied  and  becoming  composition.  There 
is  a  great  distinctness  between  these  two  opposite  forms  in  landscape,  and  in  the  example  be- 
fore us  they  are  kept  separate  from  direct  vision,  while  they  blend  into  each  other,  as  it  were, 
imperceptibly,  as  we  travel  to  other  spots.  This,  when  finished,  will  produce  a  happy  and 
pleasing- effect,  relieve  the  visitor's  mind  from  monotony  or  tire,  and  give  scope  for  the  free  use 
of  all  grades  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  natural  surface  is  well  adapted  for  producing  va- 
riety of  scenery  and  convenience,  as  it  embraces  the  running  brook  and  silent  lake,  the  flowery 
dell  and  rounded  hill,  the  hollow  cave  and  craggy  rock,  the  secluded  valley  and  elevated  height, — 
all  of  which  seems  to  have  been  well  studied  by  the  artists,  and  it  is  well  they  have  accepted  the 
advantages.  Whether  or  no  the  goal  of  this  desirable  consummation  will  be  reached,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  is  at  present  in  a  fair  state  of  progress,  and  if  there  is  anything  like  pat- 
riotism in  our  city  fathers,  they  will  supply  the  needful  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  fact. 

Commencing  at  the  principal  entrance.  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  grade  is  a 
large  level  space  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  carriages  in  any  number,  from  which  the 
main  drive  on  the  easterly  side  begins,  and  traverses  in  an  easy  winding  course  around  the  en- 
tire park,  deviating  from  the  boundary  so  as  to  give  a  pleasant  drive  of  some  nine  miles,  with- 
out danger  from  steep  declivities,  and  intersected  at  different  points,  by  which  a  shorter  distance 
may  be  adopted  if  desirable.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Bridle  road  of  about  five  miles,  beginning 
at  the  aforesaid  enti'ance,  conducted  on  away  towards  the  centre,  and  then  along  the  westerly 
side  to  the  northerly  end  at  Haarlem  Flats ;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
space  for  equestrian  feats.  The  walks  for  pedestrians  will  extend  to  about  twenty  miles,  mean- 
dering and  coursing  all  manner  of  ways,  around  rocky  bluffs,  down  to  the  water  edge,  along 
level  grades,  leading  to  the  most  elevated  spots,  deep  into  the  ravine,  now  approaching  the  most 
public  haunts,  and  again  receding  into  solitude — accompanied  by  the  always  comfortable  and 
neutral  tint  of  green  grass,  and  here  and  there  conducted  through  intended  shades  of  umbra- 
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geous  growth,  where  the  pic  nic  may  be  enjoyed  ad  libitum,  either  upon  the  extensive  open  lawn 
or  under  the  shelter  of  trees  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  foot  walks  are  mostly  con- 
tiguous to,  or  are  conducted  across,  these  inviting  spots,  where  the  romps  of  innocent  youth 
may  meet  with  no  restraint ;  and,  also,  they  are  so  arranged  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  care- 
lessness can  lead  to  danger  from  passing  carriages  or  horses.  In  fact  this  point  seems  to  have 
been  well  studied,  as  at  most  of  the  intersections  there  are  to  be  bridges  of  various  construc- 
tion, several  of  which  are  now  finished,  which  will  admit  of  all  crossing  and  re-crossing  without 
interference. 

Excepting  a  necessary  straight  line  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Croton  Lake,  which  the 
designers  had  no  control  over,  there  is  only  one  such  in  the  park,  and  this  is  the  Mall,  or  Prom- 
enade ground.  As  we  look  at  the  plan  upon  paper  it  certainly  appears  as  the  spoliation  of  a 
principle :  on  the  ground,  however,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  considering  its  connection  with  the 
nearly  parallel  drive,  and  being  not  fiir  from  the  entrance,  the  disparity  is  not  noticed  unless  by 
the  prejudiced  critic.  Now  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  manners  of  our  society,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  we  must  have,  in  a  public  establishment  of  this  nature,  a  part  for  prom- 
enade and  the  display  of  person  ;  and  surely  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  deprive 
our  fair  belles  and  gallant  beaus  of  such  a  desirable  advantage.  Besides,  we  should  think  of  the 
unrestricted  freedom  that  a  straight  line  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  com- 
posed of  broad  belts  of  grass  turf  and  gravel,  overtopped  with  our  National  Elm,  will  give  to 
the  elastic  trip  of  the  rising  generation,  and  leave  principles  "  for  the  nonce  "  to  go  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

On  the  westerly  side  of  the  south  entrance  is  a  large  hollow  intended  for  a  pond,  the  sides 
being  bounded  by  irregular  rounded  bluffs  of  blue  stone  which,  when  interspersed  with  shrubs, 
suitable  trees,  and  walks  around  the  margin  of  the  water,  will  produce  a  bold  and  pleasing  effect. 
Extending  further  to  the  north  is  the  large  play  and  parade  ground,  and  further  on  commences 
an  unevenness  of  surface  which  furnishes  two  skating  ponds, — one  of  which  is  exclusively  for 
ladies, — and  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  view  one  of  the  most  beautifully  picturesque  scenes 
that  the  eye  of  a  painter  could  desire.  This  part  is  nearly  completed  in  walks  and  out- 
line, and  also  partly  planted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  what  trees  and  shrubs  are 
placed  here  are  only  for  temporary  convenience,  for  there  is  at  present  nothing  but  a  hud- 
dled confusion.  If  a  permanency  is  intended  the  whole  ought  to  be  put  under  the  control  of 
some  more  qualified  superintendent,  and  the  work  commenced  afresh.  Do  let  us  have  some  re- 
gard to  good  taste,  suitableness  of  character  and  situation,  and  beauty  of  outline  in  this  respect; 
for  surely  we  need  some  examples  of  superior  merit  to  train  the  minds  of  our  people,  that  they 
may  more  generally  become  acquainted  with  ornamental  planting.  Whatever  the  intention  in 
futurity  may  be,  there  is  evidently  a  great  lack  of  ability  here,  for,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
part  must  remain,  and  then  there  will  be  no  corresponding  effect  in  either  outline,  form,  charac- 
ter of  connecting  subject,  or  suitableness  to  situation.  At  any  rate,  the  placing  of  Swedish  Ju- 
nipers immediately  under  the  drip  of  the  Sassafras  does  not  augur  vvell  for  effect  hereafter; 
neither  does  the  confused  proximity  of  such  varying  forms  as  Silver  Maple,  Linden,  Paulownia, 
Hornbeam,  and  others  quite  as  opposite  in  present  contour,  or,  what  will  be  still  worse,  future 
effect.  A  meditated  contemplation  and  careful  study  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  department, 
as  in  a  great  measure  the  splendor  of,  and  gratification  to  be  obtained  from,  the  whole  hereafter, 
will  depend  upon  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Croton  Keservdir  and  Lake,  containing  about  140  acres,  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
grounds.  The  latter  is  not  yet  finished,  but  .will  when  filled  constitute  a  noble  sheet  of  water. 
Beyond  or  north  of  these  the  draining  is  going  on,  and  further  improvements  are  commencing. 

It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  four  transverse  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  the  city 
traffic;  and  as  they  are  to  be  conducted  below  the  general  level,  there  is  much  blasting  and  re- 
moval of  rock,  and  excavation  of  other  material.  Two  of  these  are  now  being  constructed,  and 
'will  be  a  heavy  expense  before  completion. 
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The  southern  half  of  the  whole  area  (774  acres)  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  a  great  length  of 
the  roads  and  walks  finished,  with  the  general  outline  fairly  developing,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year  we  may  expect  to  have  secured  to  the  public  some  300  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  gratifying  character.    Yours,  &c.,  William  Chorlton. 

Defence  OF  THE  Prairies. — Sly  Dear  Editor : — You  could  not  have  visited  the  prairie 
country  at  a  more  unpropitious  season,  for  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  had  submerged  the  coun- 
try, and  my  own  gi-ounds  being  torn  up  for  tree-planting,  road-making,  and  the  like,  must  have 
presented  a  forbidding  appearance. 

Still  your  partial  eyes  discovered,  it  seems,  something  to  be  pleased  with,  as  you  desire  me 
"  after  reading  the  Horticulturist "  to  write  "  a  defence  of  the  prairies."  From  this  I  inferred 
that  you  designed  throwing  us  upon  the  defensive,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  attack,  where  is  the 
occasion  of  a  vindication  ? 

My  preference  for  the  prairies  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  few  words. 

Mountains  figure  more  pleasantly  in  the  eye  and  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter  than  profitably 
in  the  domain  of  the  husbandman.  This  needs  no  argument.  Dense  forests  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages,  the  latter  greatly  preponderating.  One  generation  cut  down  the 
timber  and  die.  The  next,  seized  with  the  malady  incident  to  newly-cleared  land,  root  out  the 
stumps  and  shake  to  death.  The  third  generation  only  begin  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  their  an- 
cestors, from  whom,  with  the  record  of  their  hardships  and  physical  ills,  they  inherit  also  an  oc- 
casional quaking. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  prairie  and  find  its  rich,  deep  loam  all  ready  for  the  plow,  and  prom- 
ising exhaustless  fertility.  This  wealth  of  soil  and  the  freedom  from  rugged  hills,  from  rocks,  from 
stumps  and  from  trees,  (except  in  occasional  groves  which  furnish  abundant  fuel,)  and  from  other 
impediments  to  easy  and  profitable  agriculture,  prove  indisputably  the  admirable  adaptation  of 
our  prairies  to  the  wants  of  the  husbandman.  But  to  the  lover  of  Nature  the  prairie  has  at- 
tractions, apart  from  its  ready  and  abundant  rewards  to  the  industrious  son  of  the  soil. 

As  I  write,  an  almost  limitless  expanse  of  prairie  stretches  out  before  me,  bounding  the  vision 
only  with  the  horizon.  The  undulations,  the  groves  and  creeks  prevent  monotony.  The  depth 
of  soil  favors  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grain,  and  grass,  and  flowers,  and  this  vast  plain  is 
clad  in  verdure  of  such  depth  of  tone  and  with  bloom  of  such  exquisite  hues,  that  I  am  confi- 
dent were  you  here  to  witness  it,  and  to  see  the  occasional  groves  in  richest  foliage,  and  vast 
flocks  of  grazing  sheep  and  cattle  diversifying  the  scene,  you  would  agree  with  me  in  pronounc- 
ing it  enchantingly  beautiful. 

But  one  of  my  men  has  come  in  to  tell  me  that  some  thousands  of  feet  of  tile  (for  the  lawn) 
and  an  underdrain  mole  machine  (for  general  use  on  the  farm)  have  arrived,  and  I  must  be  out 
to  look  after  them.     I  have  been  planting  extensively,  &c.,  «fcc.  B.,  Illinois. 

Boiling  Potatoes. — Pick  out  your  potatoes,  so  that  the  quantity  you  intend  for  dinner 
shall  be  as  near  of  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  put  into  the  pot  with  them  sufficient  water  only 
to  reach  half,  or  a  third  of  the  way  up  them :  they  should  never  be  covered  with  water.  This 
is  a  most  invaluable,  although  such  a  very  simple  receipt.  I  have  had  a  square  pot  made  for 
the  potatoes  ;  for  a  round  pot,  since  they  must  not  be  piled  one  over  the  other,  would  not  hold 
sufficient  for  any  number  of  persons.  In  boiling  potatoes  for  his  pigs,  which  my  informant  did 
in  a  large  copper  boiler,  he  had  observed  that  those  uppermost,  and  partially  out  of  the  water, 
however  small  they  might  be,  were  invariably  cracked  and  mealy,  while  those  below  were 
waxy.  C.  P.  C. 

White  Fox  Grape. — A  correspondent  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  page  246, 
supposes  he  has  the  white  fox  grape  alluded  to  by  Major  Le  Conte,  in  the  Patent  Office  Eeport 
for  ]857.     Now,  if  the  gentleman  alluded  to  has  the  true  White  Fox  grape,  he  will  readily 
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know  it  from  all  others,  by  the  thick,  velvety,  buff-colored  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
(which  is  white  on  the  black  variety),  and  the  coarse,  hairy  down  on  the  young  twigs,  which 
are  red,  tough,  and  very  slender  ;  and  the  berries,  which  are  enormously  large,  and  from  three 
to  seven  on  a  bunch  ;  wood  very  short-jointed, — say,  two  to  five  inches  long.  There  is  another 
variety  with  leaves  dark  buff  on  the  under  side,  and  purplish  white  berries,  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  white  variety,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  stout  a  grower,  and  has  not  yet  fruited,  but 
will  doubtless  do  so  next  season,  when  I  will  send  you  a  drawing  of  each  of  them. 

The  vines  were  found  in  Georgia,  and  were  taken  up  and  brought  here  a  year  ago,  and  are 
now  well  established.  They  are,  no  doubt,  seedlings  from  the  Black  Fox  grape,  as  they  came 
up  in  the  fields  where  that  variety  once  grew.  The  fruit  on  the  vino  is  at  this  time,  five  times 
as  large  as  the  Isabella  and  many  other  kinds  growing  side  by  side  with  it.  I  think  it  will 
prove  of  great  value,  both  as  a  table  and  wine  grape,  throughout  the  United  States,  as  the  fruit  is 
said  never  to  rot,  is  an  enormous  and  early  bearer,  and  seems  to  be  equally  hardy  with  the  black 
variety,  which  is  found  growing  wild  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  lakes.  I  expect 
to  conduct  many  experiments  with  this  grape,  by  hybridizing  it  with  the  best  foreign  and  native 
kinds,  and  will  keep  your  readers  apprised  of  my  success. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  leaf  of  each  variety,  which  are  now  about  half  grown,  (taken  from  a 
young  shoot),  by  which  you  will  see  they  are  entirely  different  from  any  other  grape  known. 

Bloomingdale  Nurseries,  Cuddy-hunk,  Miss.  W.  H.  BURFORD,  M.  D. 

Native  Grapes. — The  tourist  to  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York,  is  of  course  familiar  with  the 
settlement  of  the  United  Society,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  that  watering-place.  They 
are  familiar  with  the  long  high  hill  to  be  climbed  in  going  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  so  that 
we  say,  on  reaching  the  settlement,  that  we  are  a  good  thousand  feet  above  tide-water.  The 
high  bluffs  of  the  Taconic,  south  and  east,  whose  summits  are  far  above  them,  tell  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  earliest  morning  sun,  on  one  hand,  and  break  the  sweet  influence  of  the  soft  southern 
breezes  on  the  other ;  while  that  valley,  opening  far  to  the  north-west,  shows  conclusively  that 
old  Boreas  can  travel  with  telegraphic  speed  to  vent  his  fury  on  the  abrupt  hill-side. 

It  was  at  this  unpropitious  locality  that  Philemon  Stewart,  a  member  of  that  enterprising 
Society,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  noble  object  of  producing  a  palatable  and  hardy 
variety  of  grape,  commenced  their  cultivation  from  the  seed,  and  as  the  fii'st  fruit  of  this  effort 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  "  Northern  Muscadine  " — a  grape  which  is  every  year  becoming 
better  known  and  more  popular  among  cultivators. 

The  excellencies  of  this  grape,  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  entire  hardiness ;  for,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
has  lately  informed  us,  he  leaves  the  vine  wholly  unprotected  in  their  severe  exposure  during 
our  long,  cold,  and  sometimes  fluctuating  (as  to  temperature)  winters.  Then,  the  grape  has 
ripened  well  on  his  grounds  for  the  last  fifteen  successive  summers.  It  is  a  hardy  grape,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  Detroit  in  Michigan,  and  Quebec  in  Canada.  Amateurs  pro- 
nounce it  a  good  table  grape,  and  the  wine,  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  made  from  it,  of  which 
Mr.  Stewart  shows  several  specimens,  is  beautifully  flavored  for  the  invalid,  and  sparkling.  Its 
popularity  as  a  grape  worthy  of  general  cultivation  is  increasing  as  it  becomes  better  known,  as 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  vines  fully  affirms.  But  Mr.  Stewart's  ambition  is  not  satisfied, 
nor  do  his  labors  rest  here.  He  has  now  some  fifteen  hundred  seedling  vines  under  cultivation, 
from  which  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  valuable  varieties  will  originate. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  vines  came  into  bearing  last  year,  and  several  varieties,  ripening  from 
August  through  September,  promise  well.  As  the  vines  mature,  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  of 
these  will  probably  improve. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  philanthropist.  His  labors,  watchfulness  and  care  in  grape-culture,  have 
been  arduous  and  unremitting,  and  Providence  we  have  no  doubt  will  give  them  success.  What 
|fc  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  mankind  if  he  brings  out  several  new,  hardy,  and  choice  varieties,  so 
j  Jjthat  choice  grapes  may  in  due  time  overspread  the  poor  man's  cottage  as  well  as  the  rich  man's 
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arbor,  and  become  the  comfort  and  healthy  luxury  of  all !     God  speed  him  and  give  him  full 
success,  for  the  labor  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  a  labor  to  bless  mankind. 

Yours  truly,  William  Bacon. 

Richmond,  3Iass.,  June  1,  1859. 

[The  Northern  Muscadine  is  valued  at  the  North  for  its  ripening  where  most  other  grapes  do 
not  succeed.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  where  we  can  have  better.  Will  some 
one  favor  us  with  a  sample  the  coming  season  from  a  vine  of  some  age  ? — Ed.  ] 

Downer's  Prolific  Straavberry  Again.— It  will  doubtless,  be  recollected  by  many, 
that  some  of  us  made  out  a  report  and  description  last  year  of  a  seedling  strawberry  raised  by 
J.  S.  Downer,  proprietor  of  Forest  Nursery,  near  Elkton,  Ky.,  which  report  was  published  in 
the  Horticulturist,  and  also  in  several  other  papers. 

At  the  request  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  we  have  again  met  to  repeat  our  examination 
of  this  fruit,  and  we»  are  pleased  to  state  that  another  season's  examination  has  but  confirmed 
us  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  our  report  of  last  year.  We  have  this  season  bad  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  examining  this  strawberry  under  different  modes  of  cultivation:  some  are  grown  upon 
ground  which  has  been  well  prepared,  and  the  runners  have  been  kept  off  the  plants ;  others 
are  on  ground  which  has  not  been  manured,  nor  had  any  especial  care  taken  with  its  prepara- 
tion, and  the  vines  have  been  permitted  to  run  without  restraint.  In  every  instance  Downer's 
Prolific  Seedling  is,  to  our  satisfaction,  vastly  superior  in  productiveness,  to  all  other  varieties 
known  here. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  plant ;  its  early  matuiity 
and  long  continued  bearing  ;  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  above  all  its  unparalleled  pro- 
ductiveness ;  it  is  without  a  rival. 

Some  of  the  committee  examined  this  stawberry  at  intervals  from  the  6th  of  May  to  the 
present  time  ;  they  find  it  ten  days  in  advance  of  any  other  variety  in  ripening.  At  the  present 
date  (May  26th)  it  is  perfectly  loaded  with  berries  in  the  different  stages  of  development,  from 
the  bloom  to  the  ripe  fruit. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  at  present  to  give  a  further  description  of  this  strawberry,  as  it 
would  be  no  less  than  to  repeat  the  one  given  by  us  last  year,  but  will  state  in  conclusion,  that 
we  regard  the  introduction  of  this  strawberry  among  us  as  a  triumph,  and  that  we  feel  highly 
gratified  to  know  that  we  now  have  a  variety  of  this  fruit  in  our  country,  upon  which  we  can 
confidently  rely — for  an  early,  lasting,  and  abundant  crop  of  delicious  strawberries  every  season. 


A.  WEBBER,  M.  D.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

W.  H.SASSEEN,  '    " 

S.  0.  MERCER,  " 

JAMES  S.  PHELPS,  " 

BEN.  H.  BRISTOW,  " 

A.  0.  GOODALL,  " 

R.  "W.  GAINS,  M.  D.,  " 

T.  G.  HENRY,  M.  D.,  " 

THOS.  GREENT,  " 

THOS.  S.  BRYAN,  » 


ELDER  J.  M.  BENNETT,  Pembroke,  Kt. 
S.  J.  LEAVELL,  M.  D.,  Tbe.vto.v,  Ky. 
ELDER  P.  L  HENDERSON,  Decatdr,  Ala. 
E.  S.  STUART,  M.  D.,  Fairview,  Ky. 
R.  VAUGHAN,  " 

H.  W;  DARNALL,  M.  D.  " 
E.  T.  CABANIS,  Elktox,  Ky. 
J.  G,  ROACH,  " 

H.  G.  PETREE,  " 


State  of  Kentucky,  Todd  County. 

I,  Ben.  T.  Perkins,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County  Court  for  the  State  aforesaid,  do  cer- 
tify that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  report  of  the  aforesaid  committee. 

And  I  do  further  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  said  committee,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  them  as  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
noted  for  their  legal  and  scientific  attainments,  and  as  such  most  implicit  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  their  statements. 

\_Seal.  ]  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  name  and  aflSxed  the  seal  of  the  Todd 
County  Court,  this,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1859.  Ben.  T.  Perkins,  C.  T.  C.  C. 
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[From  the  Homestead,  Hartford,  Conn.] 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  April  number 'of  tbe  Horticulturist  appeared  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eussell,  of  this  city, 
commenting  severely  upon  the  course  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
especially  by  the  Hoveys  in  their  ihigazine  of  Horticulture,  in  reference  to  the  Pinneo,  called  by 
them  Boston  pear. 

(The  following  we  are  assured  was  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  premises.) 

Saturday,  May  1th,  1859. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  at  II  o'clock  A.  M.  The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  After 
the  regular  business  of  the  day  was  finished,  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society,  asked  leave  to  read  portions  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  The  Horticulturist,  and  which  reflected  on  the  character  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Permission  being  given,  the  article  referred  to  was  read,  and  without  discussing  the 
question  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  witlvfull  powers  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  to  report  in  full  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  also  what  course  it  is 
advisable  for  the  Society  to  pursue 

Messrs.  Samuel  Walker,  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  B.  N.  French,  and  J.  S.  Cabot, 
were  appointed  this  committee.     Also, 

Voted,  That  the  same  committee  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
monthly  journal,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Society. 

After  .some  discussion  on  various  matters  of  interest,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  first 
Saturday  in  June. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  above  transcript  of  proceedings,  as  it  is  of  general  interest, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  looked  for  with  impatience,  as  it  will  show  whether  a 
society  of  the  rank  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  allow  itself  to  be  grossly 
deceived  and  involved  in  the  unprincipled  speculations  of  any  nurseryman  or  horticulturist. 

A  Member  of  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Mr.  Hovey,  it  will  be  seen,  is  obliged  to  mingle  "  humble  pie"  with  his  "  Boston  "  pear — in 
short,  is  pinned  by  the  Pinneo.  We  are  sorry  for  him ; — though  a  marvellously  clever  nursery- 
man, albeit  not  brought  up  to  the  business,  nobody  cares  a  farthing  now  for  what  Mr.  H.  calls 
his  opinion.  Like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  ho  has  had  many  of  them,  and  that  in  such  quick 
succession  that  no  one  can  tell  if  the  one  he  now  professes  to  have  is  really  his  or  not. 

The  subject  thus  brought  up  by  the  Society  is  one  in  which  the  public  has  a  deep  interest. 
It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  issuing  magazines  of  horticulture  from  commercial  gardens 
is  quite  the  thing,  or  well  for  persons  out  of  the  trade.  The  example  before  us  teaches  the 
amateur  that  there  is  danger,  at  least,  of  interested  error ;  the  lovers  of  pure,  unsophisti- 
cated horticultural  pleasures  will  welcome  the  proposition  of  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  to  edit  themselves  a  journal  of  their  own,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  very  soon.  We 
may  be  sure  ranters  and  brawlers  will  be  excluded  from  its  pages. 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Several  meetings  having  recently  been  held  with  a  view  of  reestablishing  this  Society,  (its 
operations  having  been  of  late  suspended) :  it  was  finally  reorganized  on  May  20th,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers: 

President — Horace  Williams.  Vice-Presidents — E.  G.  Spauldiug,  Joseph  Dart.  Treasurer — 
Geo.  F.  Foote.  Racordiny  Secretary — Jno.  B.  Eaton.  Correspondiny  Secretary — Thos.  Stephen- 
son. Managers — Dennis  Biiwen,  James  W.  Brown,  A.  P.  Thompson,  Warren  Granger,  Eich- 
ard  Bullyniore,  Benjamin  Hodge,  Frederick  P.  Stevens,  Win.  A.  Coats,  D.  S.  Manley. 

Cincinnati  Horticultur.^l  Society. — The  spring  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  Eeport  was  received  too  late  for  insertion.  Of  strawberries,  as  usual,  there  was  a 
great  show,  and  premiums  awarded.  We  have  a  neat  volume  entitled  "  A  brief  History, of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  its  Charter,"  tfec,  &c.,  which  is  valuable,  and  will  be  hereafter 
much  referred  to  by  the  descendants,  &c.,  of  the  present  useful  and  active  members. 

The  Pittsburg  Horticultural  Society  held  a  highly  interesting  meeting  on  the  7th, 
{)Sth,  and  9th  of  June,  of  which  we  htive  good  accounts  too  late  for  insertion. 
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HAT  celebrated  irapi-over,  Shenstone,  the  poet  of  the  Lea- 
sowes,  occupied  and  amused  himself  in  beautifying'  his 
place  with  artificial  objects,  avenues,  lakes,  and  rustic 
designs.  One  of  his  plans  was  to  create  avenues  in 
this  mode  :  he  planted  large  trees  nearest  the  point  of 
view,  and  smaller  ones  receding  in  height  but  approach- 
ing each  other  as  the  distance  increased  ;  the  terminus 
of  the  view  was  a  piece  of  water,  an  obelisk,  summer- 
house,  or  some  object  of  interest,  and  the  effect  was  an  increase  of  apparent 
distance ;  the  object  at  the  end  was  placed  to  the  eye  further  ofl'.  This 
play  upon  the  eye  is  one  of  the  great  arts  in  landscape  making  ;  you  see 
its  effects  in  the  various  daguerreian  deceptions,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  one  by  which  the  sight  is  made  to  embrace — to  wind  round  an  object — 
in  fact,  to  deceive  itself  into  a  new  use  of  its  powers  ;  in  some  cases  to 
improve  and  give  pleasure  to  one  of  our  most  valued  senses.  Very  much 
may  be  done  in  landscape  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  ;  without  the  principles,  or  without  great  observation  of  results, 
planting  for  beauty  is  mostly  ineffective  and  paltry.  The  neighbors  of 
Shenstone,  whom  he  outshone,  and  with  whom  he  was  not  popular,  took 
pains  to  mortify  him  by  showing  company  his  vistas  and  avenues  from  the 
wrong  point !  looking  through  the  little  end  of  his  telescopic  views,  which 
brought  the  point  of  view  nearer,  and  the  poor  poet  had  to  endure  the 
shouts  of  laughter  which  resounded  through  the  short  tube  he  had  made 
himself  believe,  from  his  own  chosen  point  of  view,  was  vastly  longer  than 
the  sounds  he  heard  would  indicate.  So  it  is  :  we  all  of  us  choose  our  own 
point  of  view,  and  when  some  riide  body  upsets  our  illusion  with  facts  and 
figures,  we  are  let  down  to  realities. 

As  regards  the  most  beautiful  tree  for  deciduous  avenues  in  the  middle 
climate  of  the  United  States,  or  wherever  it  will  grow,  the  best  is  the  Tulip 
Poplar,  Liriodendfon  tuKpifera,  especially  if  the  avenue  is  a  wide  one,  say 
eighty  feet  between  the  rows,  while  for  an  evergreen  vista  we  would  employ 
the  Hemlock,  Abies  Canadensis.  For  narrower  deciduous  rows,  the  Sugar 
Maple  would  be  our  next  choice.  Two  more  beautiful  trees  for  such  a  pur- 
pose cannot  well  be  chosen.  The  Tulip  Poplar  is  too  rarely  employed  for 
this  purpose  ;  we  do  not  know  wh}'  such  a  beautiful  and  unique  tree  should 
be  so  much  neglected,  unless  it  be  the  difl&culty  of  transplanting  them  of  a 
desirable  size.  The  time  will  come  when  purchasers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pay  nurserymen  for  removing  their  young  trees  in  the  nursery 
rows,  so  that  on  their  final  moving  a  successful  growth  may  be  guaranteed  ; 
discriminating  and  experienced  planters  know  the  value  of  those  that  have 
been  prepared  for  removal,  but  the  masses  do  not ;  and  until  they  do,  it  will 
not  pay  the  grower  to  transplant  his  young  stock  annually. 

A  safe  and  almost  sure  practice  to  pursue  with  the  Tulip  Poplar,  Sweet- 
gum,  Sour-gum,  Hickories,  Magnolias,  and  all  trees  that  are  usually  found 
impatient  of  removal,  is,  to  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
soon  as  transplanted.  This  seems  to  be  a  barbarous  method,  but  we  are 
, convinced  that  man}'  which  otherwise  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  for 
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years,  would  grow  tip  at  once  into  healthy  trees  ;  the  finest  Tulip  Poplars 
we  know  of  have  undergone  this  process. 

The  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples  are  fine  for  shading  walks,  forming  a 
dense,  clean  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  former  one  of  the  best  round-headed 
trees.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  foliage  depends  upon  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  We  find  that  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure,  applied  in  the  fall, 
increases  the  depth  of  color  and  size  of  the  leaves  ;  once  in  two  or  three 
years  this  will  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Live  Oak  and  Evergreen  Magnolia  are  unri- 
valled for  avenues.     Alas  !  that  they  are  denied  to  us. 

We  should  not  forget,  too,  the  hickories  ;  an  avenue  of  the  best  of  these 
would  be  superb.  It  is  possible,  as  Euskin  justlj'  remarks,  in  this  species  of 
trees,  to  obtain  a  serene  simplicity  of  grace,  which  is  a  better  help  to  the 
study  of  gracefulness,  as  such,  than  any  of  the  wilder  groupings  of  the 
hills  ;  so  also  there  are  certain  conditions  of  symmetrical  luxuriance  de- 
veloped in  the  park  and  avenue,  rarely  rivalled  in  their  way  among  moun- 
tains. JBut,  "  the  resources  of  trees  are  not  developed  till  they  have  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  ;  neither  their  tenderness  of  brotherly  love  and  har- 
mony, till  they  are  forced  to  choose  their  ways  of  various  life  where  there 
is  contracted  room  for  them,  talking  to  each  other  with  their  restrained 
branches.  The  various  actions  of  trees  rooting  themselves  in  inhospitable 
rocks,  stooping  to  look  into  ravines,  hiding  from  the  search  of  glacier 
winds,  reaching  forth  to  the  rays  of  rare  sunshine,  crowding  down  together 
to  drink  at  sweetest  streams,  climbing  hand  in  hand  among  the  difficult 
slopes,  opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls,  gathering  in 
companies  at  rest  among  the  fragrant  fields,  gliding  in  grave  procession 
over  the  heavenward  ridges." 


HOW  WOOD  IS  FORMED. 

BY    YARDLEY   TAYLOE,    LOUDON    COUNTY,    VIRGINIA. 

In  the  5th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Horticiiltxirlst  is  an  article 
headed  "Bad  Grafting — How  wood  is  formed,"  taken  from  the  '•''Gardener's 
Chronicled  The  conclusions  of  the  writer  do  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  correct  principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  principles  now  being 
received  and  explained  by  the  late  discoveries  of  the  microscope  in  regard 
to  growth,  and  which  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  phenom- 
enon. The  positions  advanced  are  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
downward  flow  of  sap  in  forming  new  wood,  and  that  this  sap  is  vital- 
ized by  the  action  of  light  in  the  leaves.  A  plate  is  given  in  which  is 
shewn  a  large  stock  on  the  side  of  which  a  small  scion  had  been  whip- 
grafted  upon  *'  one  side,"  and  after  growing  together  some  time,  "upon  ap- 
plying a  little  lateral  pressure  the  scion  came  away,"  as  represented  in  the 
cut,  "bringing  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  young  wood."  From  these 
representations  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  "  the  scion  had  formed  a 
woody  sheath  of  its  own,  which  covered  over  the  wood  of  the  stock  and 
was  independent  of  it,"  and  that  ''  it  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  new  wood  is 
really  derived  in  either  a  solid  or  liquid  form  from  the  two  branches,"  that  is, 
the  graft.     That  these  conclusions  are  incorrect,  I  propose  to  show,  first,  I 
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that  no  growth  ever  takes  place  in  a  graft  but  by  the  ascent  of  sap  from  the 
stock.  We  who  are  in  the  habit  of  grafting-,  know  that,  unless  the  union  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  and  graft  is  so  close  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  sap  upward,  no  growth  can  take  place  in  the  graft.  It  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  send  down  growth  to  cover  up  the  stock.  When  freshly  cut 
wood,  such  as  that  of  the  stock  and  graft,  is  excluded  from  light  and  kept  in 
a  moist  condition,  granules  of  new  wood  are  emitted  at  the  junction  of  the 
wood  and  bark,  but  nowhere  else  ;  and  if  the  two  are  in  proper  position,  a 
union  takes  place  from  the  affinity  of  each  for  the  other;  and  this  takes 
place  before  even  the  buds  of  the  graft  begin  to  swell,  and  before  any 
leaves  are  developed  to  aid  in  sending  down  material  for  new  wood  as 
contended  for. 

Secondly,  this  theory  of  the  downward  flow  of  matter  for  new  wood  is 
shewn  not  to  be  true.  The  discoveries  by  the  microscope  have  shewn,  that 
growth  is  made  by  the  deposition  of  cell  matter,  and  that  these  cells  are 
formed  from  matter  imbibed  by  the  sap  from  the  soil,  and  deposited  where 
formed;  some  are  added  to  the  extremities  of  the  spongioles  or  rootlets,  and 
thus  the  root  is  elongated;  others  are  added  at  the  sides  to  increase  in  size  ; 
and  thus  all  the  way  upward  they  are  deposited  to  form  new  layers  of  wood, 
and  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  sap-wood  and  gradually  form  heart-wood. 
The  author  of  the  article  on  botany,  in  the  new  American  Encyclopaedia 
now  published,  shows  conclusively,  that,  considering  the  vast  amount  of 
water  known  to  be  given  off  b}^  the  leaves,  and  that  this  amount  being  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  containing  mineral  matter,  or  wood-forming  matter, 
even  in  small  quantities,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  sujSi- 
cient  is  imbibed  to  account  for  all  the  growth  we  see.  The  downward  flow 
of  sap  is  by  this  writer  entirely  rejected. . 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer^  is  an  article  translated  from 
the  Flore  des  Serres,  published  in  Belgium,  by  one  of  the  editors,  in  which 
is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Modern  chemistry  has  afforded  us  many  lights 
upon  the  nature  of  the  elements  that  constitute  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
and  if  certain  doubts  or  errors  upon  this  subject  still  exist,  they  must  not 
be  attributed  to  science — that  is  always  true — but  to  prejudices,  of  which 
unhappily  we  are  not  always  willing  to  divest  ourselves.  Thus  it  is  not 
correct  to  believe  that  the  sap  is  elaborated  and  modified  in  the  leaves,  and 
that  it  redescends  thence  in  the  bark  down  to  the  roots.  In  fact,  that  is 
not  possible.  Doubtless  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  leaves,  but 
that  act  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  it  has  as 
its  sole  object  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  transpira- 
tion. This  truth  will  one  day  be  generally  recognized,  when  physiology 
shall  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  functions  of  leaves  can  only  consist 
in  transpiration,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  these  functions  dur- 
ing their  continuance,  it  is  requisite  that  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  should 
be  continually  renewed." 

Electricity  is  acknowledged  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena 
of  growth,  and  the  well  known  fact  of  the  increase  of  growth  by  electrical 
action,  together  with  the  further  known  fact  of  the  power  of  electricity  to 
release  oxygen  from  its  compounds,  and  thus  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view.  The  air  and  the  earth  are  often  posi- 
tive and  negative  to  each  other  ;  sometimes  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
excite  electrical  action  by  a  machine,   at   other  times  it  is  easily  done 
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When  the  air  is  positive  and  the  earth  negative,  every  point  of  a  leaf  and 
every  twig  is  a  conductor  to  receive  and  convey  the  electricity  to  the  earth  ; 
and  as  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  passes  through  the  sap  exactly 
in  the  place  to  meet  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  decompose  it  precisely  when 
needed  for  growth.  Carbon  being  positive  is  deposited,  while  the  oxygen 
being  negative  is  given  off,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  process  of  electro- 
typing.  The  same  efl'ect  is  produced  when  the  earth  is  positive  and  the  air 
is  negative. 

This  principle  being  admitted,  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
"  puzzling  phenomena  "  that  we  meet  with,  and  which  have  puzzled  and 
ever  will  puzzle  those'  who  rely  on  a  downward  flow  of  sap.  Water  taken 
in  by  the  spongioles  and  rootlets  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mat- 
ters derived  from  the  soil,  and  carried  up  as  sap,  and  in  its  passage  being 
decomposed  and  deposited  as  growth  in  the  plant,  will  account  for  all  we 
see  in  growth.  Fruit  grown  from  a  graft  will  be  of  the  variety  of  the 
graft,  and  from  the  stock  will  be  its  variety ;  thus  we  get  clear  of  the  diffi- 
culty met  with  by  those  who  contend  for  the  downward  formation  of  wood, 
and  find  the  stock  to  produce  not  the  variety  of  the  graft  but  its  own. 

This  writer  speaks  of  a  willow  which  formed  a  sheath  of  wood  several  feet 
long  over  dead  wood  and  beneath  dead  bark  !  I  myself  had  a  willow  that 
was  cut  down  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  on  one  side  shoots  put 
out  near  the  top  and  grew  to  considerable  size,  at  the  same  time  the  other 
side  of  the  stump  died  and  became  rotten  ;  when  afterwards  in  removing 
the  rotten  part  it  was  found  that  roots  had  put  out  of  the  new  growth  and 
descended  through  the  rotten  wood  to  the  ground.  Here  is  nothing  strange  ; 
roots  ordinarily  never  put  out  in  the  open  air, — but  in  a  dark  moist  condition, 
when  materials  for  growth  are  to  be  had,  they  always  do  so  under  favorable 
circumstances  ;  and  the  putting  f&rth  of  roots  under  dead  bark,  only  shows 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  overcome  impediments  to  growth. 

In  the  plate  referred  to,  there  is  a  cross-section  of  the  head  of  the  stock 
and  the  insertion  of  the  graft,  showing  the  deposit  of  new  wood  near  this 
junction  alone.  This  is  just  what  we  might  have  expected,  as  no  wood 
could  be  deposited  but  where  a  flow  of  sap  could  take  place  ;  consequently, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  graft  there  could  be  none.  The  cut  parts  of  a 
graft  and  stock  never  unite,  it  is  only  the  addition  of  layers  of  new  wood 
enclosing  them  that  makes  a  union. 

This  writer  considers  there  are  "  two  distinct  systems  of  organization  in  our 
common  trees,  the  one  longitudinal,  a  mere  provision  for  carrying  the  sap, — 
the  other  horizontal,  called  the  medullary  system  ;"  and  that  "  the  latter 
alone  has  the  power  of  furnishing  new  shoots  ;"  that  "  it  is  perpetually  grow- 
ing outwards  and  fitting  on  its  myriads  of  extremities  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  beneath  the  bark  ;"  and  these  two  are  simultaneous  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  coexistent  and  coeval,  but  independent."  To  this  it  may  be 
objected,  that  as  the  "  medullary  system,"  however  important  a  part  it  may 
act,  cannot  be  increased  or  continued  in  growth,  but  by  the  "  provision  for 
conveying  the  sap,"  it  cannot  be  "  independent"  as  claimed  by  this  writer. 
"  New  shoots  "  are  formed  only  by  the  accumulation  of  sap,  and  to  say  that 
"  the  provision  for  its  conveyance "  has  no  "  power  of  furnishing  new 
shoots,"  is  giving  "  the  medullary  system  "  a  character  that  known  facts 
will  not  warrant.  It  has  no  power  of  increase,  no  separate  action  of  its 
own,  but  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  for  any  increase 
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To  suppose  that  new  shoots  "  necessarily  come  from  the  horizontal  or  med- 
ullary system,"  is  making  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  for  we  all  know 
that  "  the  system  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sap  "  is  included  in  every  shoot, 
and  without  it  it  could  not  live  nor  exist.  Many  kinds  of  deciduous  trees, 
if  cut  down  in  winter,  on  the  approach  of  spring-,  by  the  accumulation  of 
sap,  will  put  out  new  shoots  around  the  stump  and  grow  off  rapidly. 
Whether  they  are  based  on  "  the  medullary  system  "  or  not,  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  sap,  and  that  often  where  no  previous  buds 
had  existed.  Some  writers  have  appeared  to  believe  that  they  only  appear 
where  latent  buds  have  Existed  ;  but  this  view  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Their  number  is  often  many  times  more  than  the  number  of  buds  that  ever 
existed  in  the  same  length,  and  even  if  there  had  been  latent  buds,  where 
were  they  ?  they  only  could  be  in  the  outer  epidermis  or  dead  part  of  the 
bark,  and  could  in  no  case  have  any  connection  with  the  living  tissue,  from 
which  alone  the  shoots  took  their  rise. 

What  the  writer  means  by  the  terms,  "  physiological  heretics  "  and  "  or- 
thodox "  in  this  question,  is  not  easy  to  see  ;  the  science  of  vegetable  phys- 
iology is  too  young  yet  for  any  but  the  credulous  to  assume  the  title  of 
orthodox  in  its  profession,  and  brand  others  as  heretics.  It  may  be  with 
this  as  it  has  been  with  religion  :  those  who  by  the  majority  were  called 
heretics,  were  in  truth  the  really  orthodox,  while  those  who  claimed  that 
title,  by  their  actions  gave  the  lie  to  their  professions. 

The  animadversions  of  this  writer  on  improper  trimming  of  fruit  trees  are 
well-timed,  and  should  be  heeded  by  all  who  wish  to  take  nature  for  their 
guide,  and  conform  their  action  to  her  laws  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  mu- 
tilation that  is  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the  orchards  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  deep  cultivation  in  cropping  our  orchards.  We  cut  and  tear  off 
all  the  surface  roots  of  our  trees,  and  compel  them  to  force  their  roots  down 
into  a  colder  and  more  barren  soil,  barren  at  least  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
if  we  apply  manure  the  crop  is  benefited  but  not  the  trees.  This  manner 
of  treatment  has  injured  our  orchards  greatly,  and  we  shall  ultimately  find 
that  we  shall  have  to  treat  our  orchards  as  we  do  our  other  crops, — allow 
them  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  surface  soil,  and  grow  no  other  crop 
with  them,  at  least  after  the  trees  attain  some  size.  If  fruit  is  an  object  it 
is  worth  while  to  appropriate  land  to  it  alone  ;  if  it  is  not  an  object,  trees 
should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  land  to  the  detriment  of  other  crops. 
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We  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  out  where  or  when  this  pear  orig- 
inated, with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  it  seems  to  have  come  from  South 
Carolina  into  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  pretty  extensively  dissem- 
inated over  the  State  of  Georgia.  Size  from  medium  to  large  ;  form  elon- 
gated turbinate  ;  stem  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  ;  basin 
shallow  ;  calyx  of  medium  size  ;  color  greenish  yellow,  thickly  covered 
with  grey  russet  specks  and  tracery  ;  flavor  buttery,  juicy,  and  sweet  ;  flesh 
white.  Eipens  during  September.  Quality  nearly  best.  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower  on  either  pear  or  quince  stock  ;  shoots  stout  and  greyish  purple  in 
color  ;  leaves  very  large,  coarse,  and  nearly  round  ;  in  appearance,  the  tree 
resembles  the  Rostiezer  very  much.  J.  Van  Buren 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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THE  HEDGE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  I  planted  numerous  beech  hedges  for  shelter  ; 
these  stand  with  tlieir  ends  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  A  few  years  ago  their  S.  W. 
sides  looked  such  compact  green  walls,  8  feet  high,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
rear  against  them  four  lean-to  houses,  each  40  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  8 
feet  high  at  back,  and  3  feet  high  at  front,  with  a  sunken  path  in  the  centre. 
The  climate  in  these  houses  in  the  summer  months  is  most  delightful.  Tea- 
scented  roses,  magnolias,  and  other  shrubs  liable  to  injury  from  our  severe 
winters,  thrive  admirably,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  air.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  ripen  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  than  those  on 
walls  ;  but,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  cold  air  admitted  through  the  back 
hedge  in  spring,  their  blossoms  often  suffer  in  April,  if  frosts  are  severe.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  1854  and  1855  ;  this  induced  me  to  build  some 
small  span-roofed  houses,  12  and  14  feet  wide,  4  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and, 
instead  of  usii^g  boards,  to  plant  them  with  hedges  to  form  the  walls, — one 
with  yew,  the  "other  with  Siberian  Arbor  Vitas.  These  are  clipped  twice  in 
the  growing  season  ;  they  now  form  compact  hedges,  and  seem  to  flourish 
all  the  better  for  the  drip  from  the  glass  which  pours  into  them  when  it 
rains  heavily.  I  mention  these  span-roofed  hedge  houses,  not  only  because 
their  climate  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  is  most  charming,  and  perfect 
as  a  promenade  for  persons  in  delicate  health,  but  for  their  convenience  in 
retarding  fruits.  The  trees  bloom  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  those  in  the 
regular  orchard  house,  and  generally  escape  injury  from  spring  frosts  ;  there 
is  such  a  constant  percolation  of  air  through  the  hedges  when  the  sun  shines, 
that  the  healthy  growth  is  surprising.  If  Royal  George  and  Noblesse 
peaches  are  to  be  retarded,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  boarded  orchard 
house  to  the  span-roofed  hedge  house  from  the  first  week  in  June  till  Au- 
gust ;  they  will  ripen  about  three  weeks  later  than  those  left  in  it.  Apri- 
cots, plums,  and  pears  ripen  well  in  these  houses,  and  are  always  perfect  in 
flavor  ;  cherries  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  birds  which  creep  through  the 
hedges.  The  great  charm  of  them  is,  their  perfect  ventilation  without  any 
trouble.  For  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  they  will  be  found  the  best 
of  summer  quarters  ;  the  increased  temperature  in  sunny  weather,  from  15° 
to  20°  above  the  open  air,  and  the  absence  of  heavy  storms,  which  so  often 
injure  exotics  when  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  are  most  advantageous 
to  their  well  doing. 

THE  TROPICAL  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

An  orchard  house  for  tropical  fruits  has  long  been  with  me  a  favorite 
idea,  and  recently,  from  my  having  had  a  daughter  return  from  a  nearly 
two  years'  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  received  a  fresh  stimulus. 
The  variety  of  tropical  fruits  seems  almost  endless  ;  some  of  them,  if  I  may 
judge  from  description,  are  too  rich,  others  too  insipid  for  English  palates,  and 
of  the  greater  part  the  trees  that  bear  them  would  require  a  house  far  beyond  ' 
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the  means  of  the  amateur  not  blessed  with  a  large  fortune.  I  will,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  a  tropical  orchard  house  for  fruit  trees  of 
moderate  growth,  not  extravagant  in  its  dimensions,  and  yet  capable  of  giv- 
ing many  luxuries.  The  small  span-roofed  house,  with  some  little  modifica- 
tion, (described  in  pp.  257,  258,)  seems  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  : 
its  sides  should  be  five  feet  in  height,  three  feet  of  which  should  be  9-inch 
brickwork,  and  two  feet  (the  upper  part)  of  glass,  with  sashes  two  feet 
long,  on  pivots  or  hinges,  at  intervals  of  five  feet  for  ventilation  in  hot  weath- 
er ;  it  should  be  glazed  with  double  crown  glass,  which  is  very  clear,  and 
rarely  gives  occasion  to  scorching.  Its  height  should  be  ten  feet,  the  path  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  the  borders  on  each  side  four  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
raised  with  brickwork  to  sixteen  inches  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  each 
border  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  should  be  laid,  and  then  a  flooring  of 
slates  laid  across  from  wall  to  wall  of  each  bed,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for 
a  hot-air  chamber  ;  six  inches  of  the  brickwork  must  be  carried  up  above 
the  slates  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  bed  with  6-inch  edgings  to  support  the 
mould,  which  must  rest  on  the  slates  to  form  the  perpetual  hotbed,  on  which 
the  pots  are  to  stand.  The  compost  for  this  border  should  be  two  parts  turfy 
sandy  loam,  lumpy  as  possible,  one  part  rotten  dung,  and  one  part  bricks 
broken  into  small  pieces  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  with  their 
dust  ;  these  should  be  mixed  with  the  above,  to  keep  it  open  and  favorable 
for  drainage,  and  a  border  of  mould  made  with  it  on  the  slates,  four  or  five 
inches  in  depth.     A  perpetual  hotbed  is  thus  formed. 

So  far  this  is  a  safe  and  necessary  step  ;  but  the  hot-bed  will  not  heat  the 
air  of  the  house  sufficiently  in  the  damp  and  chilly  da^'s  of  winter.  This 
must  be  done  by  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  carried  round  both  sides  of  the 
house,  next  to  the  walls,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  borders.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  house  thus  heated  should  range,  in  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn, from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  (the  latter  only  in  sunny  weather), 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  winter,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  November  till  the 
middle  of  February. 

It  is  well  known  that  orange  trees,  cultivated  in  the  usual  way  in  France 
or  England,  never  give  fruit  at  all  eatable,  solely  from  their  lack  of  heat  at 
their  ripening  period  late  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  Grenada  (West  Indies) 
they  commence  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of  October  in  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  70°' to  80°  or  thereabouts  ;  their  flavor  there,  freshly  gathered  from 
the  trees,  is  so  delicious  that  they  are  far  superior  to  those  we  receive  from 
St.  Michael's  and  other  places,  all  of  which  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe.  In  our  tropical  orchard  house  oranges  would  ripen  about  Christmas. 
How  agreeable  to  be  able  to  gather  a  portion  of  the  Christmas  dessert  from 
one's  own  trees  ! 

The  orange  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  form  a  distinguished  feature  in  this 
mode  of  fruit  culture.  I  will,  therefore,  commence  with  directions  for  its 
cultivation.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  it 
is  an  old  friend  ;  and  perhaps  no  tree  in  the  known  world  has  suffered,  and 
does  suffer,  such  vicissitudes,  yet  living  and  seeming  to  thrive  under  them. 
It  glories  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  lives  and  grows  after  being  poked 
into  those  cellar-like  vaults  used  for  its  winter  quarters  on  the  Continent  ; 
it  gives  flowers  in  abundance  under  such  treatment,  and  would  even  give 
its  fruit — albeit  uneatable — if  permitted.  Nearly  the  same  kind  of  cultiva-  j 
tion  has  been  followed  for  many,  many  years  in  England  :  it  has  rarely  had  f 
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heat  sufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  full  vigor,  and  its  roots  in  pots  or  tubs 
must  have  suffered  severely  from  having  been  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer 
on  our  cool  damp  soil,  and  in  winter  on  a  stone  floor  still  more  cold.  If 
roots  could  make  their  complaints  audible,  what  meanings  should  we  hear 
in  our  orangeries  all  the  winter  ! 

In  cultivating  the  orange  for  its  fruit,  the  first  consideration  is  to  procure 
some  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  ;  such  as  the  delicious  thin  and  smooth- 
rinded  oranges  which  we  receive  from  St.  Michael's  ;  the  Maltese  blood- 
orange,  and  the  Mandarin  :  with  the  present  facilities  of  transport,  young 
trees  of  these  could  be  procured.  The  latter,  called  also  the  Tangerin  or- 
ange, deserves  especial  notice,  as  it  proves  to  be  the  hardiest,  as  well  as  the 
most  excellent  in  flavor,  of  any  yet  introduced.  It  will  do  well  in  a  common 
greenhouse  ;  and,  when  placed  out  of  doors  in  June,  it  ripens  its  fruit  of 
fine  flavor  in  September  ;  which  remain  good  on  the  tree  for  six  months. 
This  delicious  little  orange  is  only  eaten  in  perfection  when  fresh  from  the 
tree.  In  Lisbon  it  is  sent  to  dessert  in  clusters  with  leaves  attached  to 
them  :  unless  these  are  quite  fresh  and  green  when  the  fruit  is  served,  it  is 
not  reckoned  in  full  flavor.  If  grown  in  the  tropical  orchard  house,  the  trees 
should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  it,  and  have  abundance  of  air  in  mild 
weather  in  winter  ;  they  will  then  bloom  later,  and  set  their  fruit  with 
greater  certainty.  They  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  June  (so  that  the 
fruit  ripens  slowly),  and  replaced  in  the  house  in  September. 

There  are  also  some  sweet  oranges  cultivated  in  France,  of  which  trees 
could  be  readily  introduced  ;  but  the  first-named  varieties  seem  to  me  most 
worthy  of  the  careful  cultivation  to  be  given  them  in  the  tropical  orchard 
house.  The  first  matter  of  import  is  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  orange ; 
there  are  many  receipts  given  in  our  gardening  books,  but  the  most  simple 
compost  of  all,  and  one  that  cannot  fail,  is  the  following  :  two  parts  sandy 
loam,  from  the  surface  of  some  pasture  or  heathy  common,  chopped  up  with 
its  turf,  and  used  with  its  lumps  of  turf  about  the  size  of  large  walnuts,  and 
its  fine  mould,  the  result  of  chopping,  all  mixed  together ;  one  part  rotten 
manure  at  least  a  year  old,  and  one  part  leaf  mould  ;  to  a  bushel  of  this 
compost  add  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  silver,  or  any  course  siliceous  sand — 
calcareous  sand  and  road  sand  are  injurious — and  the  mixture  will  do  for  all 
the  fruit  trees  of  the  tropical  orchard  house,  as  well  as  for  granges.  In 
potting  the  orange  it  is  better  to  commence  with  a  pot  too  sma,ll  rather  than 
too  large  ;  for,  unlike  the  peach  or  the  plum,  it  does  not  feed  rapidly  and 
at  once  fill  the  pot  with  roots.  Thus  a  tree  two  or  three  years  old,  may 
be  potted  into  a  9-inch  pot,  suffered  to  remain  for  one  year,  and  then  removed 
to  a  13-inch  pot,  perforated  as  for  other  orchard-house  trees,  in  which  it  may 
remain  (unless  the  house  is  very  large,  and  a  large  tree  is  wished  for)  six, 
seven,  or  ten  years  :  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  annually  removed 
early  in  February,  as  directed  for  other  orchard-house  trees,  but  not  deeper 
than  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  pots  filled  up  with  the  above  com- 
post ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  March  a  surface-dressing  of  manure  should 
be  given.  I  have  observed  that  the  French  cultivators  strew  fresh  sheep's 
manure  on  the  surface;  they  also  place  their  trees  in  a  pure  peat  earth.  I  have 
not  seen  this  mode  of  culture  in  England,  but  it  may  be  tried  where  peat  is 
abundant.  Two  other  surface-dressings  of  manure  should  be  given,  one  in 
June,  the  other  the  beginning  of  September.  The  trees  will  of  course  be 
placed  on  the  hotbed,  or  plunged  slightly  two  or  three  inches  into  the  mould. 
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I  am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  plunging-  to  any  extent,  unless  very- 
rapid  growth  is  required,  for  I  find  that  trees  in  pots  standing  on  a  bed  of 
heated  mould  and  rooting  into  it,  make  a  healthier,  although  a  slower 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  which  ought  to  be  by  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  foreign  oranges  commence  to  be  good,  the  trees 
should  be  lifted  and  root-pruned,  as  directed  for  peaches,  and  top-dressed. 

Orange  trees  should  have  a  portion  of  the  house  to  themselves,  divided  by 
a  light  glass  partition,  as  they  require  and  will  bear  more  ventilation  than 
other  tropical  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  small  span-roofed 
house  should  be  appropriated  to  them,  so  that  they  are  placed  on  both 
borders,  the  other  part  of  the  house  being  occupied  with  mixed  trees  and 
shrubs.  Air  can  then  be  given  to  them  by  opening  the  sashes  on  one  or  both 
sides,  without  interfering  with  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  less  ventilation. 

Orange  trees  when  grown  constantly  under  glass  are  liable  to  a  black 
fungus  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  this  can  only  be  removed  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  water  ;  they  should  be  syringed  with  soft  tepid  water 
twice  a  day  (at  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.)  during  the  summer,  and  once  a  day  in  the 
morning  in  sunny  weather,  in  early  spring  and  autumn  ;  while  the  fruit  is 
ripening  in  the  winter,  syringing  should  be  discontinued.  It  is  the  custom 
to  cultivate  orange  trees  in  square  boxes  made  of  oak.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  pots  perforated  at  bottom,  as  usual  with  other  pots 
used  for  orchard-house  trees  ;  the  slate  pots  made  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
are  very  neat  and  even  ornamental;  with  the  usual  five  or  seven  perforations, 
they  would  doubtless  answer  very  well.  If  wooden  boxes  are  used  they  should 
have  bars  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  roots  to  make  their  way  into  the  hotbed. 

(Mr.  liivers  here  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Mangosteen, 
the  Chirimoya,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Lee  Chee,  the  Loquat,  the  Guava,  the 
Granadilla,  Mango,  Dwarf  Plaintain,  Eose  Apple,  Sweet  Lime,  and  the 
Sapodilla,  all  which  we  believe,  may  be  successfully  fruited.  Those  intend- 
ing to  cultivate  these  will  have  reference  to  the  book  itself — Ed.  Hort.) 

The  Fig.  This  may  be  made  a  most  desirable  tropical  orchard-house  tree, 
and  so  managed  as  to  give  its  quota  to  the  Christmas  dessert.  Trees  of  one 
or  two  years  old,  that  have  been  protected  from  the  winter,  in  a  cold  pit, 
should  be  potted  early  in  May  into  13-inch  pots,  and  protected  from  frost  by 
being^  placed  in  the  orchard  house,  or  any  cold  frame  or  pit,  till  the  first 
week  in  June.  They  may  then  be  placed  out  of  door  for  the  summer  in  a  sunny 
exposure,  sheltered  from  boisterous  winds.  Liquid  manure  maybe  given  to 
them  once  a  week,  and  they  should  be  lifted  once  a  fortnight,  to  prevent  the 
roots  which  would  make  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  becom- 
ing too  large.  They  may  remain  in  their  summer  quarters  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; but  if  one  or  two  frosts  occur  in  that  month,  they  should  be  protected 
by  having  a  piece  of  calico  or  a  little  hay  thrown  over  them.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  they  will  be  covered  with  young  green  figs,  and  if  removed  to  the 
tropical  orchard  house  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber and  through  December.  If  it  is  wished  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
on  some  of  the  trees,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  common  orchard  house  or  a 
cold-pit  till  the  first  week  in  November.  They  will  then,  on  being  removed 
to  the  tropical  orchard  house,  mature  their  fruit  even  as  late  as  January.  The 
most  prolific  and  best  varieties  for  winter  figs  are  the  White  Ischia,  (this  is 
sometimes  called  incorrectly  the  Nerii:  it  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,)  the  Brown 
Turkey,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Lee's  Perpetual,  and  the  White  Marseilles. 
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I  have  in  these  few  pages  given  the  outline  of  what  may  be  done  towards 
increasing  our  garden  luxuries.  The  culture  of  tropical  fruits  is  not  a  new 
idea  ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  new  version  of  an  old  idea.  There 
is  now  no  occasion  for  the  bark-bed,  in  which  it  was  once  thought  necessar}'- 
to  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  plants  of  all  tropical  fruits.  A  perpetual 
hotbed,  on  which  to  place  the  trees — which  may  or  may  not  be  a  new  inven- 
tion— is  now  easily  formed  by  hot-water  pipes  :  and  I  well  know,  and  again 
say,  that  a  tree  standing  on  a  hotbed  will  make  a  healthier  although  slower 
growth  than  one  that  is  plunged  into  a  bark-bed.  Moreover,  the  latter  is 
always  disagreeable  from  its  requiring  to  be  turned  and  renewed,  as  well 
as  from  its  unpleasant  smell. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  description  of  a  compar- 
atively small  tropical  orchard  house  ;  this  I  have  done  that  I  might  be 
consistent.  Large  gardens  have,  for  the  most  part,  great  gardeners  who 
know  how  to  build  houses,  if  the  means  are  provided,  much  better  than  I 
can  tell  them  ;  but  when  the  system  of  culture  is  understood,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  large  span-roofed  houses  described  should  not  be  built  in 
gardens  of  moderate  size.  The  great  object  is  to  have  abundance  of  heat 
at  command  ;  the  central  border,  therefore,  in  a  large  span-roofed  house 
would  require  four  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  each  side  border  two  ;  and  to 
heat  the  air  would  require  four  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  round  the  sides.  In 
such  a  house  the  trees  might  be  suffered  to  grow  to  a  goodly  size  and  give 
a  great  abundance  of  tropical  fruits  from  the  delicious  little  Lee-chee  to  the 
exquisite  freshly  gathered  Maltese  orange. 

I  have  been  content  with  the  enumeration  and  description  of  only  a  few 
tropical  fruits  ;  when  their  culture  is  better  understood  the  list  may  be 
extended  ;  for  in  all  tropical  climates  there  are  numerous  fruit-bearing  trees 
and  bushes  utterly  unknown  to  English  gardens.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  some  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  I  have  recommended,  will  form  trees  too  large 
for  a  house  of  the  dimensions  given  :  this  ought  not  to  influence  the  culti- 
vator ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  fig  grows  into  a  very  large  tree  when  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favourable,  and  yet  bears  well  in  a  pot  of  moderate  size. 
Collectors  have  for  many  years  past  paid  much  more  attention  to  Orchids 
and  Pines  than  to  tropical  fruits,  onlj''  because  their  culture  has  not  been 
carried  on  in  England  with  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hot  water  as  a  means  of  heating,  the  low  price  of  glass  and  bricks, 
and  the  low  price  of  timber,  we  shall  see  tropical  orchard  houses  rising  up 
and  rivalling  the  now  numerous  orchard  houses  in  their  agreeable  results. 

INSECTS    AND    HOW    TO    DESTROY   THEM. 

The  numerous  species  of  aphides  under  the  name  of  "  blight"  are,  as  is 
well  known,  most  troublesome  enemies  to  all  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air: 
one  regrets  that  orchard-house  trees  are  not  exempt  from  their  visitations. 
Bach  species  of  fruit  tree  seems  to  have  its  peculiar  aphis.  There  are, 
however,  two  which  attack  the  peach  and  nectarine;  the  brown  aphis,  which 
often  makes  its  appearance  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds  in  November  and 
December,  and  the  green,  which  generally  attacks  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  on  the  young  leaves  unfolded.  These  are  easily  destroyed  by 
tobacco-water,  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  applying  it  when  cool  with  a  middle-sized  painter's  brush  in  the 
3 following  manner: — With  the  left  hand  place  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass 
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against  the  shoot,  so  that  it  rests  against  it,  and  then  dip  the  brush  in  the 
water  and  brush  upwards  :  if  the  first  application  does  not  kill  them,  it  must 
be  repeated. 

This  will  destroy  all  the  tribe,  even  the  hard-to-be-killed  blue  aphis,  pecu- 
liar to  the  plum,  and  the  black  which  so  often  infests  the  cherry. 

Another  mode  of  destroying  them  is  by  fumigation,  which  is  the  most 
eligible  when  a  large  number  of  trees  are  infested.  This  is  best  done  in  the 
evening,  and  most  economically  with  tobacco.  The  next  morning  the  trees 
should  be  syringed  with  all  the  force  possible,  by  applying  the  syringe  close 
to  each.  Another  mode  of  fumigation  (and  this  is  convenient  when  only  a 
tree  or  two  are  infested)  is,  to  envelope  the  tree  in  tiffany  or  thin  calico,  and 
then  place  under  it  a  small  pot  of  ignited  tobacco  paper.  In  all  cases  the 
dead  and  dying  insects  should  be  washed  off  with  the  syringe.  "  Sigma's 
Aphis  Powder,"  sold  by  Mr.  Powell,  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  is  also  a  convenient 
and  eflScient  aphis  destroyer :  this  is  best  applied,  by  a  dredging  box  with 
a  muslin  cover,  to  the  xmder  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  it  should  be  suffered  to 
rest  upon  the  leaves  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  then  be  washed  off  with  the 
syringe. 

In  the  orchard-house  culture  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  syringing  must 
play  an  important  part ;  for  the  red  spider  is  so  fond  of  their  leaves,  that, 
like  Sindbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  will  stick  closel}^,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged without  applying  the  syringe  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
If  this  pest  be  suffered  to  make  the  least  progress,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  A  small  pocket  lens,  in  the  hand  of  the  amateur, 
will  be  the  best  instrument  to  discern  it ;  looking  closely  at  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  if  it  be  there,  a  small  bright-red  speck,  like  a  red  grain 
of  sand,  will  be  seen.  The  experienced  gardener  does  not  look  for  them. 
One  glance  at  the  upper  surface  of  those  leaves,  which  show  some  minute 
yellowish  specks,  is  quite  enough  for  him.  If,  therefore,  the  least  sign  be 
apparent,  continue  the  regular  syringing,  even  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  other- 
wise, syringing  may  be  discontinued,  when  the  peaches  and  nectarines 
commence  to  soften,  preparatory  to  ripening. 

A  very  excellent  mode  of  using  sulphur  has  just  been  given  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  No.  1,  p.  5,  by  Mr.  Gardener,  of  Rossall  Hall,  Fleet- 
wood. "  The  house  being  shut  up  quite  close  in  the  evening,  some  large 
flower  pots  (say  13-inch  pots)  were  half  filled  with  fresh  unslaked  lime:  this 
was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  a  handful  of  sulphur  strewed  over  it,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  all  night.  The  next  morning  the  house  was  syringed  till  quite 
saturated."  This  will  not  only  destroy  the  red  spider,  but  also  the  mildew 
on  vines,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  remedies  ever  discovered. 
As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I  advise  all  lovers  of  orchard  houses  and 
vineries  to  apply  it  once  a  week  thi'ough  June  and  July.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  simple  remedy  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  constant 
syringing  I  have  recommended  ;  and  if  so,  the  fruit  will  be  improved  in 
flavour.     It  is  at  any  rate  quite  worthy  of  a  trial. 

MONTHLY    CALENDAR    FOR     THE    MANAGEMENT    OF     THE     ORCHARD    HOUSE    THROUGHOUT 

THE    YEAR. 

JTaniiary. — Observe  the  same  rules  for  protection  against  frost,  and  give 
water,  if  necessary,  as  directed  for  December.     In  bright  sunny  weather  the  ■ 


the  ventilators  may  be  opened,  to  lower  the  temperature  and  prevent  the 
blossom-buds  from  swelling  prematurely. 

February. — Continue  the  same  rules  for  ventilation  and  protection  as 
directed  for  January  :  towards  the  end  remove  the  trees  to  their  summer 
stations,  making  one  for  each  tree  as  directed  in  page  265. 

March. — -Early  in  the  month  all  the  trees  should  be  pruned  according  to 
the  directions  given  under  each  kind  of  fruit.  Watering  may  nowbe  extended, 
unless  the  frost  is  very  severe,  giving  a  quart  to  each  tree,  and  gradually 
saturating  the  earth. 

If  the  weather  be  sunny,  with  sharp  frosty  nights,  the  shutters,  both  back 
and  front,  may  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  closed  at  night.  If  the 
weather  be  cloudy  with  frost,  the  shutters  should  be  closed  night  and  day. 
Apricots  will  sometimes  bloom  in  the  middle  of  this  month,  before  the  other 
trees.  If  the  frosts  are  severe  at  night,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  piece  of 
tiffany  over  such  as  are  in  bloom,  removing  it  in  the  morning;  this  is  so  light 
that  the  blossoms  will  not  be  injured. 

April. — Observe  the  same  regulations  as  in  March,  as  to  ventilation.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  trees  will  in  most  seasons  be  in  full  bloom. 
If  severe  frosts  come  on,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  the  thermometer 
in  the  open  air  descends  to  24°  in  the  evening,  a  fire,  consisting  of  6  or  8 
quarts  of  charcoal,  should  be  placed  in  an  iron  pan  in  the  centre  of  the  house: 
for  a  house  30  feet  long  one  pan  will  do  ;  for  one  100  feet  long,  three  pans 
will  be  required.  Whenever  charcoal  is  burnt,  the  ventilators  over  the  door 
or  doors  in  span-roofed  houses  should  be  left  open,  and  a  portion  of  the  top 
ventilators  in  lean-to  houses. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  to 
swell,  syi'inge  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  soft  water,  or  spring 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours.  Place  the  syringe 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  If  the  weather  be  di-y  and  warm, 
the  trees,  if  the  earth  is  dry,  may  be  watered  in  the  evening,  giving  to  each 
from  I  to  2  quarts  of  water.  The  aphides  will  now  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.     Their  destruction  must  be  seen  to,  as  directed  in  pp.  354,  355. 

May. — Observe  the  same  regulations  as  to  watering  and  syringing  the 
leaves,  as  in  April.  Ventilation  must  now  be  strictly  attended  to  :  in  all 
descriptions  of  weather  the  ventilators  must  be  open  by  day  from  8  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M. ;  but,  if  the  situation  of  the  house  is  exposed,  so  that  the  N.  E.  wind 
can  blow  through  it,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  open  the  ventilators  that  will 
admit  that  or  the  east  wind  when  it  blows  fiercely.  Worsted  netting,  with 
meshes  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger,  is  a  most  excel- 
lent material  to  place  over  the  ventilating  openings  inside,  to  remain  all  the 
summer.  It  softens  the  violence  of  a  brisk  gale,  and  yet  admits  plenty  of 
air.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  near  large  smoky  towns,  for  the  fibres  of 
the  worsted  meet  in  the  meshes  and  keep  out  sooty  particles  ;  insects  also 
never  attempt  to  enter.  A  clever  orchard-house  cultivator,  living  at  Bow, 
near  London,  has  found  this  worsted  netting  of  great  value,  for  his  orchard- 
house  trees  are  as  green  and  as  fresh  in  summer  as  if  they  were  in  the 
country,  instead  of  being  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Aphides  will  now  be  very 
active,  and  must  be  destroyed.  Apricots  will  also  be  infested  with  a  cater- 
pillar in  their  young  shoots  ;  the  ends  of  them  must  be  pinched,  so  as  to 
crush  it. 

June. — Syringing  at  Y  A.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  must  now  be  strictly  attended  to  ; 
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and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  the  trees  will  require  watering  abund- 
antly eveiy  evening.  My  trees  in  13-inch  pots  and  seven  years  old  take 
one  gallon  each.  All  the  ventilators  should  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m. 
Some  fresh  top-dressing  of  the  usual  compost  may  now  be  added,  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  pots  has  become  hard  and  close. 

Commence  to  thin  the  fruit  and  pinch  in  the  laterals,  as  directed  in  page 
268,  particularly  of  the  figs. 

The  red  spider  now  requires  particular  attention,  and  the  pocket  lens 
must  be  brought  into  use.  If  syringing  fails  to  completely  extirpate  it,  lime 
and  sulphur,  as  in  p.  355,  must  be  resorted  to.  Remove  plum-trees  to  the 
open  air,  to  ripen  their  fruit,  if  there  is^  scarcity  of  room  in  the  house  ;  also 
apricot  trees  (see  pp.  266,  300.) 

July. — Thorough  ventilation  must  be  attended  to — it  is  a  good  practice  to 
fasten  back  and  front  shutters,  so  that  they  cannot  be  closed.  Syringing 
and  watering  as  in  June.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  growing  grossly  and  too 
rapidly  (particularly  figs)  gently  tilt  up  the  pot  on  one  side,  and  cut  off  all 
the  roots  on  that  side  that  are  making  their  way  into  the  soil,  and  a  week 
after  do  the  same  with  the  other  side.  Renew  the  top-dressing-,  if  the  sur- 
face has  become  firm  from  repeated  watering.  Frequent  top-dressings  in 
summer  are  better  than  manure  water.  Pinch  in  lateral  shoots  to  within 
two  buds  of  their  bases,  to  prevent  the  tree  being  crowded  with  shoots  and 
leaves  (see  p.  268).  The  compressed  earth  in  the  pots  gives  vigor  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Remove  pear-trees  to  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  fruit ;  also  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  (see  pp.  270,  305). 

^«(/t<s^.— Ventilation  and  watering  the  same  as  in  July  ;  syringing  till 
the  fruit  begins  to  color,  or,  if  the  house  can  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the 
red  spider  by  lime  and  sulphur,  discontinue  it  from  the  last  week  in  July. 
Still  pinch  in  laterals,  and,  at  the  end,  pinch  off  the  points  of  all  the  leading 
shoots,  except  figs;  these  will  not  require  any  further  pinching. 

Remove  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots  to  the  hedge  orchard  house,  or 
to  the  open  air,  to  retard  their  ripening,  if  required. 

Septetnber. — Ventilation  as  in  August,  unless  the  weather  be  peculiarly 
windy  and  stormy.  In  such  weather  the  house  may  be  closed :  watering 
must  be  continued,  but  no  syringing.  Pinch  in  laterals,  if  they  still  persist 
in  growing. 

October. — Ventilation  and  watering  as  in  September.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  every  tree — except  late  peaches  with  their  fruit  still  on  them — 
should  be  lifted,  .and  all  its  roots  cut  off  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ;  and 
about  the  24th,  top-dressing  must  be  done  (this  is  described  in  p.  264),  and 
a  gallon  of  water  given  to  each  tree.  They  may  now  be  placed  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  give  room  for  other  plants,  particularly  Chrysanthemums, 
which  bloom  well  in  the  orchard  house  all  the  autumn.  Prune  vines  in  pots 
(see  p.  306). 

November. — Ventilation  the  same  as  in  October.  On  the  5th  give  each 
tree  a  gallon  of  water,  the  last  for  the  year.  The  autumnal  top-dressing 
and  watering  encourage  the  emission  of  young  roots,  so  that  the  tree  is  pre- 
pared for  its  fruit-bearing  work  early  in  spring.  If  the  brown  aphis  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds,  use  the  brush  and  tobacco- 
water,  as  directed  in  pp.  354,  355. 

December. — The  house  may  now  be  shut  up  day  and  night.     A  registering 
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thermometer  slioiikl  be  kept  inside  ;  if  at  any  time  this  denotes  a  night 
temperature  of  20°,  some  dry  hay  or  litter  should  be  placed  among  and  on 
the  pots,  to  six  inches  above  the  surface;  this  will  keep  their  roots  from 
injury  by  frost. 

If  the  weather  be  windy,  dry  and  mild,  observe  if  the  trees  are  inclined  to 
shrivel  from  being  too  dry;  if  so,  give  each  a  quart  of  water  at  10  a.  m.  ;  other- 
wise, no  water  all  this  month.  If  they  shrivel  from  severe  frost,  it  will  not 
matter,  for  as  soon  as  a  thaw  comes  they  will  recover.  Pay  attention  to  the 
brown  peach  aphis. 

Conclusion. — I  appear  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  have  employed  a  great 
number  of  words  in  the  endeavor  to  make  plain  this  simple,  agreeable  and 
novel  mode  of  cultivating  fruit  trees.  Judging  from  my  own  feelings,  its 
advantages  and  pleasures  are  manifold.  Each  bud,  leaf  and  blossom  is 
brought  close  under  the  eye  of  the  cultivator.     All  the  minute  and  beautiful 


THE    BRICK   ARNOTT's    STOVE. 
Fig.  12. 


A,  front  elevation  ;  B,  ground  plan  ;  C,  horizontal  section  through  a  6  in  A,  showing  the  fire-bars  or  grating  ;  D, 
vertical  section  through  c  cJ  in  A,  showing  the  front  and  back  fire-lumps,  the  former  reduced  to  nine  inches  in 
depth  ;  E,  iron  pipe  leading  to  the  chimney  ;  F,  fire-lump,  placed  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  chimney,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  each  end  :  this  causes  the  smoke  to  pass  round,  thus  | 
preventing  u  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  fuel.    The  courses  of  bricks  in  height  are  laid  flat. 
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THE    ARNOTT  S    STOVE    BOILER. 
Fig.  13. 


operations  of  nature  can  be  closely  watched  in  a  genial  climate.  The  silvery 
covering  of  the  peach  blossom-bud, — the  beauty  of  its  fully  developed  flowers 
(how  fresh  and  happy  they  always  look  !) — the  anthers  shedding  their  pol- 
len,— the  germs  gently  swelling, — the  downy,  ruddy,  luscious-looking  coat 
of  its  charming  fruit,  are  all  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  healthful, 
cheerful  mind  ;  for  the  varied  works  of  Nature's  laboratory  are  brought  near 
to  the  eye,  near  to  the  mind,  near  to  the  heart,  which  is  instinctively  lifted 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  such  good  and  beautiful  things. 

The  above  figures,  the  blocks  of  which  have  been  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
editor,  appeared  in  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle"  for  January  24th,  1846,  and 
a  description  of  them  was  given  in  the  same  paper  for  January  Itth  in  the 
same  year  (p.  266). 

I  had  then  four  in  operation  ;  I  have  now  twelve  ;  and  have  never  yet 
seen  any  mode  of  heating  small  or  moderate-sized  houses  so  efScient. 

For  a  house  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve,  a  stove  two  feet  four 
inches  square,  outside  measure,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  the  fire- 
box eight  inches  over  and  eight  inches  deep,  will  be  amply  sufiicient.  For 
a  house  forty  feet  long  by  twelve,  one  of  two  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  the  fire-box  ten  inches  over  and  ten  inches 

deep,  will  also  answer  well.  The 
stove  should  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  house,  within  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  back  wall, 
and  the  horizontal  pipe*  go  at  once 
into  a  chimney  outside,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  chimney  may  be  built 
inside,  and  carried  out  of  the  back 
wall,  just  under  the  glass.  By  this 
method  no  heat  is  lost.  If  it  be 
H  thought  necessary  to  have  the  feed- 
ing-door and  draught-door  outside, 
the  draught-pipe  must  be  reversed. 
I,  however,  prefer  the  doors  inside, 
for  the  cold  damp  air  of  the  house, 
floating  near  the  ground  floor,  is 
sucked  in  and  heated.  No  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  dust, 
as  every  morning,  before  the  stove 
is  cleaned  out,  a  pint  or  so  of  water 
is  poured  in  at  the  feeding-door,  so 
as  to  saturate  the  ashes  before  they 
are  drawn  out.  Coke  from  the  gas- 
works is  the  only  proper  fuel  to 
use.  These  stoves  should  be  built 
with  4-inch  brickwork  and  mortar, 

A,  iron  plate;  B,  flow-pipe  ;   C,  return-pipe;   D,  door  over  the    firC-boxCS    witll    fire-bricks    and 
the  boiler  :E,feedmg-door;G,flow-p>pe;H,  return  pipe.f  fire-clay;    and    they    should    not    be 

*  These  stoves  will  not  burn  well  with  a  long  horizontal  draught  or  flue :  three  feet  must  be 
the  extreme  length. 

f  The  flow  and  return-pipes  were  originally  2-inch ;  they  are  now  made  3  and  4-inch 
are  found  to  do  better. 
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used  till  two  or  three  weeks  after  building',  or  the  brick-work  is  apt  to  crack. 
I  find  nothing  like  iron  for  the  roof  or  top  of  the  stove,  as  Welsh  tiles  are 
apt  to  crack.  A  plate  of  cast-iron,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
necessary.  On  this  a  shallow  pan,  two  inches  deep,  two  feet  square,  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  filled  with  water,  will  always  keep  up  a  genial  moisture  in 
the  house. 

[We  have  given  entire  this  description  of  Arnott's  Stove,  but  the  usual 
modes  employed  in  America  will  prove  equally  efficacious. — Ed.  IIort.] 

The  above,  figured  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle"  for  May  12th,  1849,  the 
blocks  of  which  have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  editor,  is  perhaps  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  hot-water  apparatus  ever  introduced  ;  it  is 
merely  a  boiler  placed  over  the  fire-box  of  an  Arnott's  stove,  which  does 
its  duty  most  admirably,  at  a  less  cost  for  fitting  up  and  fuel  than  any 
boiler  1  have  yet  seen  in  operation. 

I  have  now  six  in  full  work.  They  have  been  hitherto  cast  of  three  sizes 
— 14-incb,  16-inch,  and  18-inch.  One  of  fourteen  inches  (fourteen  inches 
square),  which  holds  just  eight  quarts  of  water,  is  now  heating  an  orchard 
house  forty  feet  by  twelve, — it  does  this  well,  at  a  very  small  cost  for  fuel — 
coke  ;  another  16-inch  boiler  heats  two  propagating  pits  with  gutters,  each 
sixty  feet  long  by  six  feet,  also  most  efficiently  ;  another  heats  also  a  prop- 
agating pit  sixty  feet  long  by  six  feet.  These  two  last-mentioned  boilers 
have  superseded  two  of  those  ribbed  monstrosities  v/hich  cost  four  times 
the  amount  to  "  set,"  and  devoured  four  times  the  quantit}^  of  fuel  required 
by  the  above  very  simple  form  of  boiler.  When  used  for  heating  houses, 
the  feeding  and  draught-doors  may  be  outside,  although  I  do  not  adopt  tins 
plan  :  but  the  stove  should  be,  if  possible,  inside,  as  the  dry  gentle  heat  of 
the  stove,  with  the  moist  heat  from  tanks  or  gutters,  forms  a  perfect  combi- 
nation. These  boilers  are  made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Iron  Foundry,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  at  a  charge  of  from  30s.  to  35s.  each.  A  good  self-taught  engineer 
is  William  Vale,  of  Sawbridgeworth  :  he  has  had  some  experience  in  build- 
ing Arnott  stoves  and  fitting  boilers  to  them  in  small  forcing  orchard  houses. 

A    SELECT    LIST    OF    FRUITS    ADAPTED    FOR    ORCHARD-HOUSE    CULTURE  ; 

Placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.  The  sorts  marked  thus,*  may  be 
selected  by  those  requiring  only  a  few  trees. 


Api;icots. 

Red  Masculine. 
Musch  Musch. 
Large  Early. 
*St.  Ambroise. 
*Kaisha. 
Blenheim. 
*Royal, 
*Peach. 

Peaches. 

*Red  Nutmeg. 
Early  Anne. 
*Early  York. 
Acton  Scott. 


*Early  Grosse  Mignonne. Early  Prolific 
*Precoce  de  Savoie.  St.  Etienne. 

Peche  Abec. 


Grosse  Mignonne, 

*NobIesse. 

*Royal  George. 

Reine  des  Vergers. 

Barrington. 

Chancellor. 

*Walburton  Admirable. 

Late  Admirable. 

*Bourdine. 

Desse  Tardive. 

Dessert  Plums. 

*Early  Favorite. 


*De  Montfort. 
Denniston's  Superb. 
*Mamelonnee. 
*Green  Gage. 
*Jefferson. 
*Purple  Gage. 
Woolston  Black  Gage. 
*Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
Guthrie's  Late  Green. 
*Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Ickworth  Iraperatrice. 
St.  Martin's  Quetsche. 
Coe's  Late  Red. 
*Late  Black  Orleans. 


Kitchen  Pluins. 
*Early  Orleans. 
*Kirke'8. 
*Victoria. 
*Prince  Englebcrt. 
Pond's  Seedling. 
White  Magnum  Bonum. 
Diamond. 

*Autumn  Compote. 
*Belle  de  Septembre. 

Cherries. 
*Belle  d'Orleans. 
Early  Purple  Guigne. 
*Knight's  Early  Black. 
*May  Duke. 
*Archduke. 
Eoyal  Duke. 
Belle  de  Choisy. 
Black  Eagle. 
*Elton. 

Bigarreau  Napoleon. 
Bigarreau. 
*Reine  Hortense. 
*Florence. 

*Coe's  Late  Carnation. 
*Late  Duke. 
Belle  Magnifique. 
Morello. 

Figs. 
Early  Violet. 
White  Marseilles. 
Brown  Turkey. 
White  Ischia  (for  forcing) 

Pears. 
*Doyenn6  d'Ete. 
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Citron  des  Carmes. 
*Jargonelle. 
Pius  tlie  Ninth. 
Seckle. 

*Colmar  d'Ete. 
*Louise  Bonne. 
Gansel's  Bergamot 
*Beurre  Superfin. 
Beurre  Rouge. 
Crassane. 
Doyenne  Gris. 
*Marie  Louise. 
^Thompson's. 
Beurre  Clairgeau 


Cambridge  Botanic   Gar- 
den. 
*Muscat  de  Sarbelle. 

Grapes  {for  the  Forcing 
Orchard  House). 

Chasselas  Musquee, 
*Purple  Constantia. 
*White  Frontignan. 
*Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Apples. 

Calville  Blanche. 
Newtown  Pippin. 


Van  Mons  (Leon  le  Clerc.)]\forthern  Spy. 
*Glou  Morceau.  Reinette  de  Canada. 


Beurre  d'Aremberg. 
Passe  Colmar. 
*Winter  Nelis, 
Easter  Beurre. 
Beurre  de  Ranee. 
^Josephine  de  Malines. 
*Bergamotte  d'Esperen 
*Prince  Albert. 


Melon  Apple. 

Apples  for  the  North. 

*White  Juneating. 
*Irish  Peach  Apple. 
*Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
*Ribstone  Pippin. 
*Golden  Pippin. 
Grapes  [for  the  Common  Golden  Reinette. 
Orchard  House).        *Van  Mons  Reinette. 

*Early  Malingre.  S®'^  ^""^^^^  ^"""P' 

*Prolific  Sweetwater.        *&turmer  Pippm. 
Grove  End  Sweetwater. 


*Muscat  St.  Laurent. 
Royal  Muscadine. 
*  White  Romain. 
Purple  Fontainbleau. 
*Esperione. 
*Black  Hamburgh. 
Chaptal. 

THE   END. 


Strawberries. 

*Keen's  Seedling. 
*Seedling  Eliza. 
Sir  Harry. 
*Carolina  Superba. 
Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales. 
*British  Queen. 
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PICEA  EXCELSA  var.  HAGEMANNIANA. 

This  variety  of  P.  excelsa,  which  is  quite  unique  in  its  appearance,  and 
which  by  its  singular  habit  can  only  be  somewhat  related  to  Picea  excelsa 
var.  viminalis,  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1856,  in  an  extensive  forest, 
where  it  came  up  from  seed  accidentally. 

Its  very  singular,  nearly  branchless  limbs,  have  some  similarity  to  Arau- 
caria  imbricata.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Hageman,  under  whose  care  this 
forest  is  ;  and  I  planted  it  in  my  nursery,  where  I  succeeded  in  propagating 
it  extensively. 

The  same  day  and  in  the  same  forest,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
another  variety  of  Picea  excelsa,  not  less  interesting  but  of  a  far  different 
character,  and  which  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  ever- 
green trees,  as  it  has  the  mild,  soft  character  of  a  weeping  tree.  I  named 
this  variety  Picea  excelsa,  or  Hartweggii  ;  it  has  a  graceful  appearance, 
having  distinct  layers  hanging  down  semi-globularly, — E.  Topf^  Erfurt ; 
in  Deutsches  Magazin,  Stuttgard. 


FROSTS  AND  FRUITS.— THE  FRANKLIN  GRAPE,  &C. 

BY    A.    HUIDEKOPER,   MEADVILLE,    PENN. 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  month,  (June,)  Western  Pennsylvania 
presented  a  scene  of  almost  unrivalled  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  few 
cold  days  in  January,  which  proved  so  injurious  to  many  of  the  Arbor  Vitaa 
and  Norway  Spruce  trees  in  New  England,  had  passed  over  this  region 
without  leaving  any  mark  whatever.  Trees  and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds  had 
never  hybernated  with  more  perfect  freedom  from  injury.  Never  have  we 
had  a  greater  profusion  of  blossoms,  a  better  show  of  fruit,  or  a  more 
encouraging  prospect  of  superabundant  crops  in  all  the  departments  of 
agricultural  economy  ; — even  dwarf  pear-trees  made  a  fair  attempt  to 
retrieve  their  sullied  reputation,  and  the  pomologist  looked  forward  to  a 
kind  of  horticultural  millennium,  when  he  should  be  permitted  to  test  his 
new  varieties  of  fruit  and  draw  a  comparison  of  their  merits.  But  the 
fatal  night  of  the  4th  arrived,  and  a  thousand  golden  anticipations  were  in 
a  few  short  hours 

"  Nipp'd  by  an  untimely  frost." 

As  the  sun  obtained  power  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  whole  air  became 
fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  the  wilting  vegetation.  In  abject  humility 
for  having  been  so  stiff-necked  the  night  before,  the  ascetic  dock  hung  its 
head  meekly  to  the  ground  ;  the  elders  and  ferns  bewailed  their  former 
verdancy  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  while  the  hickories  donned  a  sable  mantle 
of  velvet  and  went  into  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their  cousins,  the  butter- 
nuts. The  ash-trees  for  once  were  true  to  their  cinereous  appellation,  while 
the  Tulip  Poplars,  which  botanists  have  poetically  styled  the  Liriodeudron, 
showed  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  lyre,  unless  it  was  perchance  a 
blasted  one.  The  poor  locusts  died  with  an  air  of  catholic  sanctity,  holding 
jbouquets  of  white  flowers  in  their  hands,  while  the  maples  endeavoi-ed  to 
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braze  it  out,  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  bagatelle  ;  their  coppery  tints,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  was  at  best  but  a  bogus  assumption  of  indifference. 

The  dark  cloud  which  rested  upon  the  landscape,  found  a  sympathetic 
shade  on  many  a  human  countenance.  The  farmer  made  a  wry  face  over 
his  shrivelled  fields  of  wheat  ;  the  pomolog'ist  found  a  melancholy  amuse- 
ment in  popping  his  hollow  peaches,  which  exploded  with  the  slightest 
compression,  while  the  florist  exclaimed  with  Scotia's  bard. 


'  Bui  our  flowers  were  in  flushing 
When  their  blightinsr  was  nearest.' 


After  a  week  of  despondences  and  minor  frosts  at  intervals,  we  have  now 
a  most  healthy  and  cheering  reaction, — copious  warm  showers  have  greatly 
revived  the  drooping  vegetation.  The  farrher  has  repaired  damages  so  far 
as  labor  could  accomplish  it ;  wheat  fields  supposed  to  be  fatally  injured  are 
beginning  to  blossom  and  show  symptoms  of  returning  vitality  ;  while 
here  and  there  an  unscathed  orchard  has  obtained  a  pleasant  notoriety,  like 
the  green  spots  which  show  themselves  amid  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

As  the  half-foundered  vessel  is  sometimes  righted  up  by  cutting  away 
the  masts  and  the  rigging,  so  many  cultivators  have  put  their  pets  into 
better  condition  by  clipping  off  the  wilted  leaves  and  the  softened  branches 
preparatory  to  a  renewal  of  their  growth. 

Consolation  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  has  been  freely 
administered  to  the  most  panic-stricken,  who  are  now  happily  convalescent, 
and  altogether  we  have  a  host  of  agencies  and  energies  at  work  to  render 
the  balance  of  the  season  anything  but  a  barren  or  unfruitful  one. 

Amid  the  wreck  in  the  gardens,  the  peas  are  blossoming  afresh,  the  cur- 
rants have  partly  escaped,  and  we  enjoyed  a  larger  and  finer  crop  of  straw- 
berries than  I  have  grown  for  years.  The  Hooker  and  Wilson's  Alban}'-, 
have  fruited  with  me  for  the  first  time,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
merit ;  the  largest  berries  (about  four  inches  in  circumference)  were  on  the 
first,  but  the  others  were  nearly  as  large, — both  kinds  presenting  very 
strong  trusses  of  fruit.  A  seedling  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  prob- 
ably the  Orange  Prolific,  has  also  prown  itself  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Grapes  under  glass  with  me  this  year  are  doing  very  nicely,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  very  heavy  crop.  One  Hamburgh  vine  alone,  presents  250 
clusters  of  fruit.  A  self-registering  thermometer  in  the  grapery  in  which 
this  vine  stands,  gave  during  the  frosts  the  following  results  :  night  of 
June  4th,  29|- ;  June  11th,  31| ;  June  12th,  33|.  Nothwithstanding  these 
low  figures,  nothing  in  the  grapery,  not  in  contact  v/ith  the  glass,  appeared 
to  be  injured,  except  a  few  leaves  of  the  White  Frontignac.  I  have  found 
this  grape  on  four  years'  trial  very  tender,  and  a  miserable  bearer  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  books  it  ought  to  be  prolific.  Has  any  one  else  a  similar  expe- 
rience ?  I  notice  that  the  fruit  upon  the  higher  portions  of  all  the  vines  is 
frequently  quite  in  advance  of  that  on  the  lower  branches  ;  the  explanation 
of  this  is,  I  take  it,  the  higher  temperature  of  the  upper  atmosphere  in 
the  grapery  ;  and  this  is  also,  I  suppose,  the  solution  of  what  in  several 
manuals  is  spoken  of  as  a  natural  tendency  of  the  grape  to  send  its  sap  to 
the  higher  branches.  I  have  never  discovered  any  want  of  force  or  strength 
in  the  lower  branches,  and  have  never  had  any  difiiculty  in  fruiting  the 
vines  clear  to  the  border.  If  a  vine  on  being  taken  up  in  the  spring  is 
slung  in  a  pendant  position,  the  head  being  lowest,  is  kept  in  the  coolest 
atmosphere,  and  the  lower  branches  get  a  good  start,  but  are  overtaken  by 


the  top,  when  it  is  tied  up,  which  brings  the  whole  vine  into  uniformity. 
The  tipper  grapes  on  some  vines  which  I  tied  to  the  trellis  this  spring, 
without  slinging  them  at  all,  had  attained  to  the  size  of  marrowfat  peas  by 
the  time  the  lower  clusters  were  out  of  bloom.  The  increased  temperature 
above,  also  frequently  shows  its  effects  in  the  setting  of  the  fruit — the 
clusters  on  a  Sweetwater  vine  above,  being  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
scissors,  while  below  the  fruit  will  set  more  irregularly  and  thinly. 

I  have  growing  to  the  south  of  my  dwelling,  a  vine  of  the  grape  lately 
spoken  of  in  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker,  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Monthly,  as  the 
Franklin.  I  have  some  doubts  about  its  Franklin  origin,  and  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  introduced  here  without  a  name  from  Mr.  Adlum's 
garden,  D.  C,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  vine  above  referred  to,  was  set  out  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  now 
measures  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  covers  above  and  below  a  porch 
extending  itself  for  about  seventy  feet.  It  probably  had  half  a  ton  of  fruit 
upon  it  when  injured  by  the  late  frost.  I  notice  the  dormant  buds  are  already 
pushing,  and  it  may  possibly  produce  new  clusters  of  fruit.  I  think  this 
variety  a  valuable  one  for  northern  climates.  It  has  stood,  unsheltered,  the 
test  of  our  severest  winters,  and  has  never  failed  to  ripeiAits  fruit  perfectly. 
The  clusters  are  small  and  abundant  ;  the  fruit  sets  irregularly,  some 
bunches  being  too  compact,  and  others  open  and  uneven.  The  color  is 
black,  with  a  blue  bloom  ;  the  skin  thin,  too  thin  to  enable  it  to  bear  much 
transportation  or  to  keep  long.  The  pulp  is  free  from  toughness,  and  the 
flavor,  without  any  saccharine  qualities,  is  sweet  enough  to  be  agreeable. 
The  fruit  stains  a  little  on  being  eaten,  but  I  have  never  known  those  who 
partake  of  it  to  show  any  other  blueness  than  a  temporary  discoloration  of 
the  lips.  It  is  a  popular  grape  here,  and  for  our  northern  latitudes  is  a 
very  reliable  one.*  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  nurseryman  in  this  county,  has  produced 
a  seedling  from  this  grape,  and  exhibited  to  me  last  year  a  sample  of  the 
fruit.  It  resembled  the  parent  vine  very  closely  in  its  qualities,  and  the 
fruit  was  somewhat  larger.  If  it  proves  superior  on  future  trials  when  the 
vine  has  grown  older,  I  will  speak  of  it  again. 


EURAL    GOTHIC    COTTAGE. 


BY    G.  E.  flARVEY,  RURAL    ARCHITECT    AND    LANDSCAPE    GARDENER,  LYNN,  MASS. 

The  acconjpanying  sketches  represent  a  design  and  plan  for  a  suburban 
cottage  of  the  rural  gothic  style. 

By  glancing  at  the  plan  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
home  of  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  refinement ;  whose  love  for  flowers  is 
shown  in  the  addition  of  a  pretty  conservatory  communicating  directly 
with  the  parlor  ;  and  whose  taste  for  literary  pursuits  leads  him  to  the  set- 
ting apart  of  a  room  especially  adapted  to  the  reception  of  books — the 
Library. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan-accommodation  : 

No.  1.  Open  Porch,  6  feet  by  Sf 

I  should  like  to  have  this  grape  compared  with  the  Columbia  and  York  Madeira,  by  some 
one  who  has  them. 
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No.  2.  Hall,  13  feet  by  18.  Directly  facing-  the  entrance,  glazed  sliding 
doors  open  into  the  Library,  No.  5,  13  feet  by  15. 

No.  3  is  the  Drawing-room,  14  feet  by  19.  Folding-doors  lead  from  this 
room  into  the  conservatory.  No.  4,  14  feet  by  It. 

The  flower  shelves  are  arranged  around  the  sides,  while  in  the  centre 
may  be  placed  a  fountain  and  basin,  or  a  stand  with  an  aquarium  ;  either 
would  have  a  very  pretty  effect  seen  through  the  Drawing-room  arch. 

No.  6  is  the  Staircase  Hall,  containing  stairs  to  the  chambers  and  cellar  ; 
this  communicates  with  the  Porch,  No.  11. 

No.  1  is  a  Dining-room,  14  feet  by  16,  connecting  with  a  Waiting-room, 
No.  8,  which  is  furnished  with  a  Dumb  Waiter,  rising  from  the  kitchen. 

No.  9  is  Pantry,  5  feet  by  6. 

No.  10.  Back  entry  for  the  private  use  of  the  family. 

No.  12.  Back  Porch. 


The  second  floor  contains  four  good-sized  chambers,  each  with  a  closet 
or  a  Dressing-room. 

As  the  partitions  are  similar  to  those  on  the  first  floor,  no  separate  plan 
is  necessary. 

Construction. — This  cottage  may  be  built  of  brick,  or  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, of  rough  undressed  blue  stone,  with  the  trimmings  (that  is  the  quoins, 
window  and  door  latrels,  &c.)  of  freestone,  or  of  granite  half-dressed  ; 
either  will  give  a  sufficient  variety  of  color. 

The  verge-boards  should  be  cut  from  two  inch  and  a  half  plank,  and, 
with  the  other  ornamental  details  of  wood,  painted  a  warm  brown  or  some 
other  neutral  color,  harmonizing  with  the  stone  trimmings. 

The  chimney  tops  are  a  plain  pattern  of  Terra  Cotta,  5  feet  high,  costing 
at  the  agent's  office  in  New  York  about  $5  25  each.  (Owing  to  an  error 
of  the  draughtsman  only  one  stack  of  chimneys  is  shown  in  the  elevation, 
where  thei'e  should  be  two.) 
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Interior. — The  interior  finish  should  be  plain  and  simple  in  its  character, 
corresponding'  with  the  general  style  of  the  exterior.  For  the  wood-work 
white  pine  oiled  or  stained  would  be  very  appropriate,  while  the  walls  may 
be  covered  with  some  neat  pattern  of  paper,  or,  simpler  still,  the  plastering 
may  be  colored  a  light,  lively  tint. 

lioof  should  project  three  feet. 

Cost. — In  New  England  this  cottage  built  thoroughly  in  the  above  man- 
ner would  cost  about  |3,800,  including  Greenhouse. 
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ENGLISH  STRAWBERRIES  vebsus  NATIVES. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Saul,  in  commenting 
upon  my  article  in  the  January  number  headed  "  English  Strawberries 
versus  Natives,"  starts  out  by  asking  the  question  "  Would  not  good  cul- 
ture versus  bad  be  more  appropriate."  I  may  be  somewhat  dull  of  compre- 
hension, but  I  certainly  cannot  see  the  slightest  similarity  between  the 
two,  unless  Mr.  Saul  is  under  the  impression  that  the  proper  cultivation  of 
each  is  to  trench  and  manure  the  ground  at  a  cost  of  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  for  the  foreign  varieties,  while  to  take  a  crop  of  grass  off 
the  ground  in  the  fall  and  burn  it  over  in  the  spring  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  natives  ;  this  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  both  Mr.  Saul's  arti- 
cles upon  strawberries.  Now,  I  would  call  it  cultivating  the  one  upon  the 
"  high  pressure  "  principle,  while  for  the  other  it  is  no  cultivation  at  all. 

I  stated  in  my  article  "  To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are 
several  things  requisite  ;  fine  flavor,  good  size  and  appearance,  hardiness, 
regular  and  good  crops,  with  the  least  labor, — and  the  nearest  we  can  have 
all  these  qualities  combined  in  one  fruit  the  more  profitable  it  is."  I  will 
take  up  the  different  points  in  the  order  Mr.  Saul  has  taken  them. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Saul  places  the  Alice  Maud  among  those  varie- 
ties of  superior  flavor.  No  good  judge  would  call  it  a  high-flavored  fruit  ; 
this  is  admitted  even  by  the  cultivators  of  it  ;  as  for  the  other  varieties 
named  by  Mr.  Saul,  I  can  assure  him  I  can  produce  five  persons  who  will 
decide  in  favor  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Magnate,  or  Bayne's  Favorite, 
where  he  can  get  one  person  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  varieties  he  has 
named.  As  to  the  pomologists  Mr.  Saul  refers  to,  I  would  first  wish  to 
know  whether  they  reside  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
fruit  may  be  of  "  exquisite  flavor "  in  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  London, 
but  it  might  be  worthless  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 

Next  comes  size.  Mr.  Saul  says  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  "  British 
Queens  are  frequently  shown  six  inches  in  circumference  ;"  did  Mr.  Saul 
ever  see  a  crop  of  British  Queens  grown  to  that  size  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washhigton  ?  He  must  surely  know  that  every  attempt  to  cultivate  them 
here  has  met.  with  failure  ;  like  their  namesakes,  they  cannot  flourish  so 
near  the  Capital  of  this  great  republican  nation.  The  Magnum  Bonums 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Saul,  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  1851,  were  very  large  ; 
indeed,  might  have  been  called  of  mammoth  proportions  ;  at  the  time  they 
created  quite  an  excitement  in  the  horticultural  circles  around  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  could  have  sold  the  plants  readily  at  ten  dollars  per  hun- 
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dred  ;  but  where  was  the  Magnum  Bonum  in  1858  ?  and  where  was  it  this 
year?  Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  it  shone  brilliantly  in  the  horticultu- 
ral horizon  for  a  season,  then  sank  into  oblivion,  never  to  rise  again.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  how  Mr.  Lambert  raised  those  berries.  He  had  a 
bed  which  was  as  rich  as  it  could  be  made  ;  besides  this  they  were  mulched 
several  inches  deep  with  tan,  and  watered  almost  every  evening,  from  the 
time  the  fruit  set  until  it  was  ripe.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Slater,  they 
were  "  nursed  to  death."  Under  such  treatment  they  have  been  a  failure  two 
seasons  out  of  three  ;  besides,  would  any  sane  man  attempt  to  raise  straw- 
berries by  the  acre  profitably  in  this  country  with  such  cultivation  ?  Yet 
Mr.  Saul  brings  up  the  Magnum  Bonum  as  evidence  in  favor  of  foreign 
strawberries. 

The  Victoria  with  extraordinary  cultivation  is  of  large  size  ;  and  so  is  an 
overgrown  turnip,  there  being  about  as  much  solidity  in  the  one  as  there  is 
in  the  other.  As  for  color,  Mr.  Saul  and  I  differ  as  to  what  is  a  bright  red  ; 
surely  the  dull  greenish  red  of  the  Alice  Maud,  or  pale  color  of  the  Victoria, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  green  when  fully  ripe,  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  rich  bright  scarlet  of  Hovey's  and  other  native  strawberries. 

Mr.  Saul's  own  admissions  prove  that  foreign  strawberries  are  not  as 
hardy  as  our  natives.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  "least 
labor  system,"  which  means  grass  and  strawberries'together, — "  the  straw- 
berry patch  to  be  mown  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in  place  of  a 
nice  mulching  of  rotten  manure  in  the  fall  the  grass  has  grown  and  become 
matted  through  the  plants,  to  prevent  their  freezing  out  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  cleared  out  expeditiously  by  burning  the  patch  over, 
and  the  plants  are  ready  to  bear  again."  Truly  does  Mr.  Saul  say,  "  under 
such  treatment  the  foreign  varieties  pertinaciously  refuse  to  grow  ;"  he 
might  safely  have  said  there  would  not  be  a  vestige  of  a  plant  left ;  yet  the 
natives  bear  a  crop  of  fruit.  Again  Mr.  Saul  says,  "  not  only  should  the 
ground  be  trenched  and  highly  manured,  but  the  soil  should  be  an  adhesive 
loam  approaching  to  clay," — or  in  other  words,  the?/  must  have  a  soil  of  a 
peculiar  texture  or  they  wont  succeed.  The  natives  do  well  upon  any  soil 
which  will  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn.  If  Mr.  Saul  recommends  a 
cherry,  or  a  pear,  or  a  rose,  is  not  hardiness  one  of  the  principal  requisites  ? 
aj'-e,  would  he  not  sacrifice  some  other  qualities  to  a  certain  extent,  to  hardi- 
ness ?  The  farmer  plants  corn  that  fires  the  least ;  he  sows  the  wheat 
that  is  least  subject  to  smut,  and  plants  such  potatoes  as  are  least  affected 
by  the  rot ;  and  why  will  not  the  same  rule  hold  good  for  strawberries  ? 

Next  in  order  comes  the  "  least  lahor^^ — the  clause  Mr.  Saul  seems  not  to 
understand.  I  will  state  what  I  call  "least  labor."  If  it  costs  Mr.  Saul 
$150  to  prepare  a  piece  of  land,  which  I  will  prepare  for  |50,  and  it  costs 
Mr.  Saul  $50  more  for  mulching,  &c,  in  the  fall,  and  I  raise  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  for  which  I  get  the  same  prices, — or  in  other  words,  if  the  income 
is  the  same,  I  have  the  advantage  of  $150  dollars  in  the  outlay.  Mr.  Saul 
would  trench  with  the  spade,  and  manure  heavily  ;  (this  last  is  not  by  any 
means  a  cheap  article  in  Washington).  I  will  break  up  the  the  land  with 
the  plow,  and  subsoil,  and  if  the  land  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  put  on  300 
lbs.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  keep  the  plants  clear  of  grass  hy  cultivating 
them  during  the  summ^er,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Saul  the  next  spring  I  can  show 
-  as  fine  fruit  and  as  much  of  it,  which  will  bring  as  good  prices  in  the  mar- 
Ijket  as  Mr.  Saul  can  produce  upon  his  highly-prepared  land  and  foreign  varie- 1 
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ties  : — now  these  are   not  merely  assertions,  but  facts,  which   are   yearly 
proved  around  Washington  city. 

Mr.  Saul  asks  if  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Slater,  or  Mr.  Cammack,  sell  Alice  Maud 
at  twenty  cents  per  quart.  I  have  seen  the  first-named  gentlemen  sell  them 
for  that  and  less.  Mr.  Cammack,  I  believe,  does  not  raise  the  Alice  Maud. 
I  am  also  cog'nizant  that  Mr.  Slater  frequently  gets  a  dollar  per  quart  for 
his  first  berries.  But  is  Mr.  Saul  aware  that  Dr.  Bayne  gets  at  the  same 
time  as  much  and  even  more  for  his  strawberries  ?  and  has  Mr.  Saul  ever 
known  Dr.  Baynes'  strawberries  to  sell  for  less  than  Mr.  Slater's,  or  Mr. 
Cammack's  ?  Their  stands  in  the  market  are  contiguous,  which  affords  a 
fine  opportunit}''  to  compare  prices  ;  and  does  not  Mr.  Cammack  get  as 
much  for  his  Hovcy's  Seedlings  as  he  does  for  his  other  varieties  ?  if  not, 
why  is  it  he  cultivates  them. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Saul  should  speak  so  lightly  of  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Ba3'ne,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  and  v^^ho  might  properly  be  called  the  pioueer  of  horticulture,  not  only 
around  Washington,  but  of  southern  Maryland.  Dr.  Bayne  is  not  merely 
a  theorist,  as  Mr.  Saul  would  infer,  but  he  puts  theory  to  practice,  the  only 
true  way  to  come  to  correct  conclusions  upon  any  subject.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  Bayne's  failure  with  foreign  strawberries,  I  will  merely  state  that  his 
farm  contains  some  three  hundred  acres,  with  almost  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  with  deep  trenching,  high  manuring,  and  thorough  after  cultivation  ; 
upon  soils  of  almost  every  grade,  from  a  stiff  clay  to  an  alluvial  soil  two  or 
three  feet  deep  ;  and  if  they  would  not  succeed  under  these  circumstances, 
is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  they  at  least  won't  suit  our  climate  unless  they 
have  a  very  peculiar  soil  to  luxuriate  in. 

Mr.  Saul  wishes  to  know  "Who  are  nearly  every  strawberry  grower  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city  ;"  not  only  Dr.  Bayne  and  m^'^self,  as 
Mr.  Saul  would  infer,  but  numbers  of  others,  who,  like  Mr.  Saul's  friends, 
are  hard-fisted  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  object  is  to  turn  every  acre  of 
their  land  to  the  best  advantage  ;  men  who  have  tried  foreign  varieties 
and  have  thrown  them  aside  as  unprofitable.  A  few  of  them  I  will  name, 
and  if  Mr.  Saul  takes  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  he  will  find  the  state- 
ments I  make  are  correct.  Mr.  Douglas,  near  the  Eastern  Branch,  culti- 
vates several  acres  in  strawberries,  principally  Hovey's  Seedling  ;  he  raises 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  which  he  does  not  even  find  necessary  to  send 
to  market,  as  his  fruit  is  engaged  before  it  is  ripe.  Mr.  Douglas  tells  me  ho 
has  cultivated  Victoria,  Kitley's  Goliath,  and  nearly  all  the  English  varie- 
ties which  have  come  to  us  with  high-sounding  names,  and  out  of  the  whole 
he  considers  none  of  them  worth  having  except  the  Alice  Maud,  and  that 
cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Bell,  near  Bladensburg,  cultivates  half  an 
acre  of  Hovey's  Seedling  ;  he  picked  this  season  1500  quarts.  The  Messrs. 
Febrey,  of  Alexandria  co,,  Va.,  cultivate  about  seven  acres  ;  they  have 
just  closed  up  their  crop  for  the  season,  having  picked  20,000  quarts.  Be- 
sides the  gentlemen  named,  there  are  many  others  who  raise  heavy  crops 
of  strawberries,  which,  in  point  of  size  and  appearance,  compare  favorably 
with  any  strawberries  in  the  market,  and  sell  for  as  good  prices  ;  yet  they 
were  raised  for  less  than  half  the  expense  and  labor  which  Mr.  Saul  says  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  English  strawberries. 
,  As  to  my  making  use  of  Mr.  Cammack's  name,  I  drew  my  conclusions 
jjfrom  a  conversation  which  several  gentlemen  had  in  the  horticultural  fair 
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room  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Bayne  remarked  that  be  would  give  $100  for  a  dozen 
plants  of  a  better  strawberry  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  to  which  Mr.  Cam- 
mack  replied,  "  I  will  give  $200  ;"  that,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cammack  cul- 
tivates Hovej'-'s  Seedling  extensively,  more  so,  I  believe,  than  all  other 
varieties  together,  induced  me  to  make  the  assertion  which  I  did.  As  to 
my  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cammack,  it  may  be  ignorance 
in  me,  but  it  certainly  is  the  first  I  was  aware  of  its  being  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  make  use  of  a  gentleman's  name  in  the  general  way  in  which  I 
made  use  of  Mr.  Cammack's.  It  certainly  was  not  my  intention  to  mis- 
represent him. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  Washington  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Saul  is  aware  that  there  is  at  least  one  week's  difference  in  the  ripening  of 
fruit  between  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city.  Now,  had  the 
exhibition  a  year  ago  been  held  at  the  time  first  named,  I  am  confident  the 
prizes  would  have  been  reversed  ;  but  the  exhibition  vms  postponed  one  week, 
which  brought  it  in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  Mr.  Saul,  Mr.  Cammack,  and  other 
gentlemen  living  on  that  side  of  the  city,  to  display  their  strawberries  to 
the  best  advantage.  And  how  were  the  prizes  awarded  ?  Mr.  Cammack 
took  the  first  prize,  and  Dr.  Bayne  (although  laboring  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  its  being  a  week  too  late  for  him)  took  the  second  prize,  over  all 
other  competitors,  including  Mr.  Saul  himself. 

Mr.  Saul  wishes  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  have  never  appeared  in  competi- 
tion at  any  of  the  horticultural  exhibitions.  It  has  been  from  the  fact  that 
until  lately  I  have  been  so  situated  I  could  not  pay  that  attention  to  straw- 
berries that  I  would  have  wished.  But  Mr.  Saul  has  frequently  exhibited 
his  strawberries,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  his  premiums. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  true  criterion  that  an}'-  fruit  will  be  profitable  for 
market  purposes,  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  does  well  for  one  or  even  two 
seasons  under  the  careful  nursing  of  an  amateur  gardener.  I  will  again 
state  that  with  equal  cultivation,  our  leading  American  strawberries  will 
throw  every  foreign  variety  far  in  the  background  as  a  profitable  market 
fruit ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  such  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  straw- 
berry-grower in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  who,  like  Mr,  Saul,  are  "joined  to  their  idols." 

The  following  varieties  can  be  relied  on  in  this  vicinity  as  profitable  for 
market :  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Scarlet,  Magnate,  McAvoy's  Superior, 
and  Bayne's  Favorite  ;  the  last  is  a  strawberry  cultivated  for  some  years  by 
Dr.  Bayne,  which  only  requires  to  be  generally  known  to  become  popular. 
Wilson's  Albany  has  done  remarkably  well  this  season  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  but  will  require  another  season's  trial  to  establish  its  reputation. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

One  reason  why  Horticulture  and  the  kindred  sciences  have  not,  here- 
tofore, been  taught  in  our  common  schools,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  suitable  text  books  to  favor  the  object.  But  times  are  chang- 
ing,— wise  men  are  growing  wiser,  and  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  does  not  admit  of  monopoly,  but  her  store-house  is  open  to  all 
who  will  enter  in  to  secure  its  treasures.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  thought 
important,  that  science  should  be  locked  up  in  technicalities,  that  it  requ 


years  of  the  best  portion  of  one's  life  to  understand.  No,  our  wiser  and 
better  men  now  study  simplicity,  and  bring  their  knowledge  within  the 
comprehension  of  all :  we  have  this  fact  happilj'-  illustrated  in  a  recent  work 
on  Botany,  by  Prof.  Gray  of  Cambridge,  who,  as  authority  in  the  science,  is 
second  to  no  one.  Premising  that  all  intelligent  cultivators  will  admit  that 
the  knowledge  of  plants  is  a  very  iinportant  knowledge  to  every  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  and  a  very  pleasant  study  for  the  minds  of  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young,  his  "  How  plants  grow  "  probably  contains  more  facts  pleasantly 
narrated  on  the  subject,  than  any  other  work  extant,  and  they  are  just  such 
facts  as  will  tend  to  make  the  labors  of  plant  growers  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful. It  is  just  the  book  for  the  common  school,  or  the  common  reader. 
His  "  Lessons  in  Botany  "  is  written  in  the  same  understandable  style,  and  is 
followed  by  the  structural  and  systematic  Botany,  and  this  again  by  his 
Manual  : — the  whole  making  a  beautiful  series  on  a  highly  useful  and  attrac- 
tive science,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all.  We  shall  hope  for  its  intro- 
duction into  farmers'  families  and  common  schools  as  fast  as  the  publishers 
can  furnish  copies. 

Geology  and  its  kindred  science  Mineralogy  have  very  much  to  do  with 
terra  culture,  besides  furnishing  rich  pasturage  to  the  mind  while  engaged 
in  cultural  pursuits.  In  our  country,  it  is  comparatively  a  new  science, 
scarcely  known  in  our  colleges  a  half  century  ago.  Its  growth,  however, 
from  the  healthful  aliment  that  has  been  given  it,  has  been  rapid  in  extent, 
and  beautiful  in  symmetry. 

Elementary  Geology,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  work, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  probably  contains 
more  geologic  facts,  condensed  from  the  author's  personal  observation,  and 
collected  from  the  best  observers  in  all  countries,  than  any  other  work  extant, 
— written  in  so  attractive  a  stjde,  that  when  we  take  up  the  book  we  don't 
know  how  to  leave  it.     It  is  well  adapted  to  the  family  and  school-room. 

In  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants,  great  losses  have  no  doubt  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  cultivator  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions and  physical  features  generally,  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are 
brought.  We  have  long  wished  to  see  some  work  on  this  subject,  wherein 
the  young  might  gain  such  information,  and  have  at  last  been  gratified  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  appearance  of  Fitch's  Physical  Geography, — which,  for 
a  work  of  its  size  has  very  much  to  commend  it  as  a  general  school-book. 
All  students,  in  descriptive  geographj',  will  see  the  importance  of  connect- 
ing the  physical,  and  for  young  horticulturists  it  contains  a  host  of  facts  of 
a  practical  nature.  The  above  works  are  all  got  up  in  good  style,  at  cheap 
prices,  and  may  be  procured  by  giving  an  order  to  any  bookseller  ;  we 
wish  they  were  universally  known  instead  of  the  foolish  literature  that  is 
introduced,  one  hardly  knows  by  what  processes,  into  most  families  in  the 
country.  S. 
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^  '^American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  ;  being  a  second  and 
illustrated  edition  of  Agricultural  Botany.  By  William 
Darlington,  M.  D.  Eevised,  with  additions  by  George 
Thurber,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  &c., 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  New  York  : 
A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.  1859. 
This  excellent  reprint  of  a  valuable  book  has  laid  too  long  on  our  table 
without  notice  ;  but  other  topics  have  been  absorbing,  and  we  now  turn  to 
it  with  the  desire  of  impressing  its  importanceu  pon  our  readers  especially. 
Weeds  requii-e  attention  as  much  almost  as  our  valuable  crops,  and  it  is 
something  to  know  what  they  are  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of 
our  best  plants  may  be  weeds  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  we  call  all 
by  the  name  which  interfere  with  wholesome  cultivation.  In  that  thought- 
ful book  entitled  "  Companions  of  My  Solitude,"  by  the  author  of  "  Friends 
in  Council,"  the  writer  gives  a  picture  of  a  puzzled  little  girl,  who  came 
running  to  his  knees  and  held  up  a  straggling  and  pretty  weed.  Then 
with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  fresh  from  some  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  exclaimed, 

"  Is  this  a  weed.  Papa  ?  is  this  a  weed  ?" 
"  Yes,  a  weed  !"  he  replied. 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  to  the  one  she  loved  best,  and 
asking  the  same  question,  received  the  same  answer. 
"  But  it  has  flowers,"  the  child  replied. 

"  That  does  not  signify  ;  it  is  a  weed,"  was  the  inexorable  answer  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  little  girl  asks  Nicholas,  the  gardener,  to  plant  it  in  her 
plot,  which  children  walk  about  upon  a  good  deal,  and  put  branches  of  trees 
in,  and  grown-up  flowers,  and  then  examine  the  roots,  (a  system  as  encourag- 
as  other  systems  of  education  that  could  be  named),  and  which  they 
their  gardens  !" 
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Dr.  Darlington,  long  since,  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  faroiers 
and  gardeners  to  the  subject  of  weeds,  about  which  so  much  neglect  is  too 
often  apparent,  and  on  his  excellent  frame-work  Professor  Thurber  has 
erected  a  complete  superstructure.  This  is  a  great  advance  on  the  original 
work  because  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  capitally  illustrated,  an 
advantage  which  Mr.  Moore,  the  publisher,  is  well  qualified  to  direct,  and 
if  necessary,  himself  to  perform,  as  well  as  to  know  when  the  performance 
is  properly  done. 

To  use  no  more  words,  however,  on  the  subject,  beyond  an  entire  com- 
mendation of  both  matter  and  manner,  we  proceed  to  copy  a  few  of  the 
illustrations,  in  the  belief  that  in  doing  so,  we  recommend  the  book  to 
every  cultivator.  Our  first  picture  will  be  the  common  Wild  Grape,  which 
if  not  a  weed,  is  at  least  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  now  that  we  have  so 
many  fine  native  varieties. 
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Common  Fox  Grape  (Vitis  Labrusca}. 


tSummer  Vitis.     Little  Grape.     Common  Wild 
Grape. 

Stem  20-40  and  sometimes  60  feet  or  more 
in  length.  Leaves  4-8  inches  long,  often  pal- 
mately  lobed  with  rounded  sinuses — the  youn- 
ger ones  with  a  loose  cobweb-like  russet  pubes- 
cence beneath,  which  becomes  coarser  and 
more  hirsute  with  age,  and  sometimes  nearly 
disappears.  Berries  globose,  small,  (generally 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,)  deep 
blue  or  bluish  black  when  mature,  and  cover- 
ered  with  a  fine  glaucous  powder — the  skin 
thinnish,  and  the  flavor  (especially  after  a  little 
frost)  a  sprightly  agreeable  acid. 

Rich  woodlands  and  thickets:  Connecticut 
to  Florida.     Fl.  June.     Fr.  October. 

Obs.  This  is  the  tallest  climber  of  all  our 
Grape-vines,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  I  have  seen 
an  old  vine,  of  this  species,  8-10  inches  in 
diameter,  at  base.  The  fruit  varies  in  size 
and  quality, — the  best  specimens  being  well 
worthy  of  culture.  I  have  cultivated  a  native 
of  this  vicinity,  in  which  the  fruit  often  equals 
that  of  the  "  English  Grape  "  (or  Miller's  Bur- 
gundy), in  size ;  and  although  somewhat 
harshly  acid,  it  abounds  in  a  rich  purple  juice, 
at  maturity, — and  makes  a  fine  preserve  for 
pastry. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  great- 
est nuisances  the  farmer  has  to  en- 
counter : 

17.  LEUCAN'THEMUM,  Tournef.     Ox-EYE 
Daisy. 

[Greek,  Leukos,  white,  and  Anlhemon,  a  flower  ;   in 
reference  to  its  Vlnle  rays.] 


Heads  many-flowered  ;  rays  pistillate,  numerous.  Involucre  spreading,  broad  and  nearly  flat, — 
the  scales  imbricated,  with  scarious  margins.  Receptacle  flat  or  somewhat  convex,  naked.  Tube 
of  the  disk-florets  fleshy,  obcorapressed,  and  slightly  2-winged.  Ahenes  of  the  disk  and  ray 
similar,  subterete,  striate,  destitute  of  pappus.  Perennial  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  pin- 
natifid  or  incised-dentate.     Heads  rather  large,  solitary  and  terminal. 
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1.  L.  vulga're,  Lam.  Stem  erect,  Komewliat 
branched ;  leaves  laciniately  incised  or  pinnati- 
fid-dentate, — the  cauline  ones  sessile  and  some- 
what clasping— the  radical  ones  obovate-spatu- 
late,  petiolate ;  scales  of  the  involucre  with 
narrow  russet  brown  margins. 


Daisy.     Ox-eye 


Common  Leucanthemum. 

Daisy.     White-weed. 

Fr.     L'oeil  de   Beuf.     Germ.    Die   Wucher- 

blume.    Bpan.     Margarita  mayor. 

Stem  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  erect  or  subde- 
cumbent,  angular  and  striate,  somewhat  hairy, 
simple  or  sparingly  branched,  but  often  several 
from  the  same  root.  Leaves  1-2  inches  long, 
the  upper  stem-leaves  oblong,  the  lower  ones 
cuneate-spatulate,  and  the  radical  ones  obovate 
or  orbicular-spatulate.  Heads  broad ;  rays 
very  white— in  length  about  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  disk ;  dink-florets  yellow. 
Akenes  subterete,  ribbed,  smooth,  dark  purple 
between  the  ribs,  destitute  of  pappus.  Recep- 
tacle slightly  convex,  dotted. 

Fields  and  meadows,  more  or  less  through- 
out the  United  States  :  introduced.  Native  of 
Europe.  Fl.  June-Aug.  Fr.  July-Septem- 
ber. 

Ohs.  This  vile  intruder  is  becoming  a  great 
nuisance  in  our  country.  In  some  districts  the 
careless,  slovenly  farmers  have  permitted  it  to 
get  almost  exclusive  possession  of  their  pas- 
ture fields,— rendering  them  quite  white  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom.  Cows  will  occasionally 
crop  a  portion  of  the  weed  in  our  pastures, — 
and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  it  contributes 
to  the  making  of  good  butter :  but  my  own 
■.  observations  induce  me  to  regard  it  as  utterly 
worthless.  It  is  propagated  rapidly,  and  is, 
moreover,  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  when  once  fully  established  ;  so  that  one  negligent 
sloven  may  be  the  source  of  a  grievous  annoyance  to  a  whole  community.  I  have  understood 
that  annual  ploughing  and  cropping  for  a  few  years,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil ; 
but  then  the  fence-rows  and  neighboring  fields  must  be  well  watched,  to  prevent  the  formation 
and  introduction  of  fresh  seed.  The  Corn  Mangold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L.,  a  kindred 
plant) — which  is  said  to  be  such  a  pest  to  the  agriculture  of  Europe— does  not  appear  to  have 
found  its  way,  as  yet,  to  the  United  States. 

The  "  Divining  Eod  "  has  still  its  believers  among  us.  Hear  how  they 
are  treated  by  Dr.  "D.  under  the  head  of  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

1.  C.  Avella'na,  L.     Leaves  orbicular  cordate,  acuminate;    stipules  ovate-oblong,  obtuse; 
involucre  about  the  length  of  the  fruit. 

AvELLAN  CoRYLUS.     Filbert.     Hazle-nut. 

Stem  6-10  feet  high,  branching  from  the  base.  Leaves  3-5  inches  long,  often  obovate-cordate, 
doubly  serrate  ;  petioles  i-|  of  an  inch  in  length.  Pistillate  flowers  few  in  scaly  clusters, — the 
scales  (or  bracts)  enlarging,  uniting  and  forming  the  involucres.  Stigmas  purple.  Nuts  rather 
large. 

Yards,  &c.     Native  of  Asia  Minor.     Fl.  March.     Fr.  Sept. 

Obs.  The  Filbert,  or  Hazle-nut  of  the  old  world  is  now  becoming  known  amon^us, — and  not 
unfrequently  cultivated.     "  The  bushes  were  originally  imported  into  Italy  from  Pontus,  and 
\  (the  fruit)  known  among  the  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  Nux  Pontica, — which,  in  the  pro- 
egress  of  time  was  changed  into  that  of  Nux  Avellana;  from  the  place  (Avella,  near  Naples) 


White  weed  or  Ox-eye  Uaisy  (Leucanthemum  vul: 
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where  they  had  been  most  successfully  propagated."  The  young  forked  twigs  of  this  shrub 
constitute  the  celebrated  divining  rod  with  which  certain  imposters  beyond  the  Atlantic  pretend 
to  discover  the  localities  of  precious  metals  and  subterranean  fountains.     The  imposture  and 

the  credulity  on  which  it  ope- 
rated, have  both  reached  our 
shores;  but  the  Filbert  not 
being  indigenous  here,  a  capi- 
tal substitute  was  discovered 
in  the  "Witch  Hazel  (Hamame- 
lis) !  The  twigs  of  Peach 
trees  also,  have  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Witch  Hazel ;  and 
thus  the  occult  sciences  of 
ore-finding  and  water-smelling, 
have  been  enabled,  in  some 
degree — even  in  this  "pro- 
gressive "  age — to  keep  pace 
with  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
Clairvoyance,  and  Spiritual 
Eappings,  as  well  as  with  the 
lucrative  manufacture  of  Pana- 
ceas, and  Indian  Specifics. 
It  is  indeed  both  humiliating 
and  discouraging  to  contem- 
plate the  facility  with  which  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  can 
be  made  the  dupes  of  such 
miserable  trumpery. 


The  Canada  Thistle, 
and  all  our  great  cum- 
berers  and  nuisances, 
are  treated  in  this  lucid 
manner;  many  more  than 
we  have  inserted  we  had 
marked    as    of  interest, 

Filbert  or  Ha.el-nut  (Corylus  Avellana).  ^^^  ^p^^^  ^^jj^  ^^^       -^^ 

have  given  enough  to  designate  its  great  value  to  the  public,  and  as  a  book 
of  reference  it  will  be  always  useful  to  have  at  hand. 


Smearing  Trees. — It  is  not  clear  to  every  one  whether  smearing  trees 
with  pitch  or  grease  in  order  to  keep  off  insects  is  mischievous  or  not  ; 
some  people  asserting  that  such  applications  are  highly  dangerous,  others 
that  they  are  highly  beneficial.  Considering  how  important  it  is  to  settle 
this  point,  Mr.  Jaeger  has  recorded  in  the  Monatsbericht  fxir  Poniologie  the 
result  of  some  experiments  that  he  has  tried. 

A  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  was  applied  to  some  fruit  trees  six  years 
old  in  perfect  health,  in  the  spring  before  they  were  quite  in  leaf.  1.  A 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  was  covered  all  over  by  the  mixture,  pushed  feebly; 
when  the  tar  became  firm  the  bark  burst  in  various  places,  and  began  to 
bleed  there.  By  the  autumn  the  tree  was  well  nigh  dead.  2.  When  the 
trees  had  their  stems  covered  only  one-third  or  half-way  up,  they  took  very 
little  harm,  pushing  freely  the  year  afterwards.  3.  When  only  a  ring  a 
hand's  breadth  wide  was  tarred  they  took  no  harm  at  all. — Botanical 
Magazine. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Hoeticulturist, 
Gennaniown,  (Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
bej'ond  a  doubt. 
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Useful  Trees  for  Shade  and  Ornament. — It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  eiforts 
that  have  been  made  to  ornament  the  more  costly  country  seats  of  the  United  States,  the  land- 
scape gardener  has  lost  sight  of  the  largest  class  of  planters ;  that  a  thousand  country  garden- 
ers cannot  afford  costly  evergreens  or  rare  foreign  plants,  and  in  fact  could  not  get  them  if  they 
w^ished  to  do  so.  Again,  it  is  urged  with  a  show  of  truth,  that  very  many  occupy  so  contracted 
a  space  of  ground  that  to  get  the  full  advantage  from  it,  their  trees  must  yield  something  more 
than  ornament.  Can  we,  then,  plant  our  rural  homes  with  useful  and  at  the  same  time  orna- 
mental trees  ?  Shall  we  compromise  a  little,  and  not  have  it  for  a  principle  that  nobody  of  taste 
shall  admit  a  productive  tree  on  his  lawn  ? 

The  severe  rules  of  the  true  artist,  may,  we  think,  allow  of  such  use  in  very  numerous  cases, 
and  we  like  the  suggestions  of  a  valued  correspondent,  Col.  D.  S.  Dewey,  whose  communica- 
tion we  insert  below.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  following  trees  come  to  memory,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  enjoyments  of  a  rustic  home  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  considering  the 
utile  with  the  dulce  in  this  matter. 

In  a  lawn  not  many  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  where  we  are  sure  there  has  been  as 
much  enjoyment  and  as  much  true  happiness  as  in  the  most  lordly  mansion  of  this  earth,  there 
stand  two  Siberian  Crab  Apple-trees,  one  in  front  of  the  parlor,  and  one  before  the  dining- 
room  window.  The  first  sight  of  these  trees  in  spring,  clothed  all  over,  as  they  universally  are, 
with  fragrant  blossoms  and  the  promise  of  useful  fruit,  may  give  as  much  gratification,  and  does 
so,  as  the  lordly  owner  of  a  forty-acre  lawn  receives  from  his  Magnolia  conspicua,  which  though 
a  handsome  tree  in  all  its  stages,  yields  nothing  for  sustenance.  The  flowering  is  followed 
almost  always  by  a  most  bountiful  crop  of  beautiful  fruit — coral  in  color,  and  affording  a  use- 
ful conserve.  The  lady  who  presides  over  the  homestead,  supplies  her  own  closets  with 
abundance  of  winter  sweets,  and  sends  to  her  neighbors  and  tenants  bushels  of  the  beautiful 
fruit.  All  may  not  be  fond  of  this  preserve,  but  many  are  so,  and  if  the  fruit  were  to  be 
thrown  to  the  swine,  its  beauty  during  months  of  growth  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  "We 
are  sure  these  trees  are  more  valuable  than  many  an  evergreen  struggling  through  its  winter 
difficulties.  No  disparagement,  however,  to  ornamental  trees,  exclusively  so-called,  is  designed ; 
they  will  maintain  their  position. 

We  have  in  the  present  number  made  a  few  hasty  observations  on  avenues,  a  subject  deserv- 
ing attention.  The  Hickory-nut  is  there  suggested.  As  an  ornamental  and  productive  tree, 
3what  could  be  better?     Its  shape,  foliage,  and  curious  bark,  its  stately  American  character,  and 
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its  produce,  surely  recommend  it.     Slowness  of  growth  should  be  no  obstacle,  for  if  our  ances- 
tors had  never  planted,  where  would  have  been  their  posterity  ? 

Some  of  our  friends  have  adopted  the  only  tropical-looking  fruit  we  possess ;  the  Papaw, 
Anona  triloba,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  trees  we  have  iu  the  Middle  States.  Its 
flower,  quite  unique  and  beautiful,  is  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  rare  merit,  more  resembling  the 
coveted  Banana,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  At  Bartram's  garden,  near  Philadelphia,  bushels  are 
produced.     The  leaf  is  singularly  handsome,  and  the  stem  of  the  tree  has  few  rivals  for  beauty. 

The  native  Walnut,  and  the  Chestnut,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Who  that  has  gathered  their 
fruits  in  youth  but  delights  to  reproduce  the  pleasui'es  of  childhood,  and  go  to  work  at  "  pull- 
ing "  and  "  opening  "  with  renewed  gusto  ! 

The  farm,  where  most  of  our  own  tastes  were  fostered,  was  situated  within  the  moderate 
distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  colonial  govern- 
or, whose  house  still  stands,  with  its  gable  end  bearing  the  marks,  in  colored  bricks,  1695. 
The  governor  took  such  fruit-trees  as  he  could  then  procure,  and  began  with  a  double  avenue, 
near  the  house,  of  native  Walnut-trees,  which  in  our  time  annually  supplied  wagon  loads  of 
fine  nuts,  and  also  afforded  shade  and  play-ground  to  successive  generations  of  happy  children, 
who  doubtless  thanked  the  planter. 

But  the  great  feature  was  a  continuation  of  this  avenue  for  quite  half  a  mile,  jjlanted  with  a 
double  row  of  Black  Heart  and  Honey  cherries,  that  attained  a  great  age  and  commensurate 
size.  For  an  entire  century  these  celebrated  cherry-trees  were  the  resort  of  a  large  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  the  source  also  of  a  stolen  supply  to  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  true  that 
the  hucksters,  no  less  than  some  otherwise  good  neighbors,  considered  them  too  much  in  the 
light  of  public  property,  and  often  "  made  a  day  of  it  "  under  their  huge  shadows,  or  in  their 
forked  branches,  not  unfrequently  turning  their  horses  into  the  adjoining  clover-fields — a  tres- 
pass winked  at  by  the  liberal  proprietor,  whose  delight  was  to  see  others  enjoy  themselves,  and 
make  a  penny  from  the  enormous  superfluity.  One  after  another  of  the  double  row  of  trees 
fell  a  victim  to  great  age,  and  not  one  is  now  among  the  living.  The  farm  is  no  longer  distin- 
ffuished  for  anything.  Walnuts,  and  dried  cherries  cured  so  carefully  in  milk-pans  set  out  in  the 
sun,  no  longer  cheer  the  winter  evenings,  for  no  more  fruit-bearing  trees  have  been  planted  on 
old  "  Green  Hill."- 

Now,  it  may  be  annoying  to  have  one's  clover-field  taxed  for  other  peoples  horses,  but  with 
modern  habits  there  is  no  difficulty,  where  there  is  abundance,  in  disposing  of  the  right  to  pick 
certain  trees,  and  we  know  of  an  instance  where  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  is  the  annual 
income  of  a  gentleman,  from  his  cherry-trees  alone,  that  were  planted  by  his  father.  Is  this 
nothing?  Is  an  avenue  of  cherrj^-trees  that  will  pay  for  an  education  for  two  or  more  children, 
unworthy  of  our  regard  ?     Think  of  it — planters  of  high  and  low  degree. 

In  Cuba,  where  the  coffee  plantations  require  shade,  a  great  feature  is  the  avenues  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  and  no  part  of  the  beautiful  island  is  more  attractive  than  these  long  stretching 
arms  of  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  shaddocks,  or  nut-trees. 

But  to  our  correspondent,  to  whose  ideas  we  give  a  welcome,  and  shall  be  glad  of  suggestions 
from  others : 

"  And  now,  with  regard  to  that  temporary  hobby  of  mine,  viz.  :  fruit  trees  for  shade  and  for 
decoration.  It  is  a  matter  which,  I  think,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  only,  for  the 
present.  The  subject  needs  no  argument ; — it  is  certainly  one  of  groivinj  importance  ; — and 
many  a  tree-planter  would,  doubtless,  be  thankful  for  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to 
combine  utility  with  beauty  in  the  adornment  of  his  homestead. 

"  Those  aristocratical  beauties  called  '  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs '  are  well  enough, — in  fact, 
are  indispensable, — in  their  way ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  places,  and  thousands  of  circum- 

*  Where  we  had  a  favorite  seat  thirty  feet  up  a  Shellbark  tree  that  bore  bountifully  of  nuts;  and  was  also 
enshrouded  to  the  very  top  with  a  productive  grape-vine, 
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stances  where  tcell-ordered  fmit-bearing  trees  might  with  propriety  usurp  their  places,  without 
a  sacrifice  of  taste. 

"  The  Black  Tartarian  cherry,  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  the  Coe's  Transparent,  are  all  hand- 
some-growing; each  in  its  own  way  of  natural  habit.  The  Early  Strawberry  apple,  the  Northern 
Spy,  and  the  Ked  Astrachan,  always  grow  in  good  shape,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Tyson,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Pinneo  pear,  (as  standards  ) ;  and  the 
Duchess,  and  one  or  two  others,  as  dwarfs, — (when  and  where  dwarfs  can  be  made  to  flourish.) 

'•  If  amateurs  will  respond  to  suggestions  on  this  topic,  I  think  that  by  the  time  of  spring-planting, 
a  respectable  list  of  ornamental  fruit  trees  might  be  made,  which,  with  further  observation  with 
particular  reference  to  this  point,  may  eventually  be  so  extended  as  to  form  a  distinct  class  in 
our  nurserymen's  catalogues. 

"  Fortunately,  many  of  our  best  kinds  of  fruit-trees, — including  the  nut-bearing  varieties, — are 
among  the  handsomest  in  form,  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit.  Yours,  &c.,  D.  S.  D." 

California  Farmer. — This  excellent  paper  is  again  upon  our  table  after  an  absence  of 
months,  owing  to  being  misdirected.  It  is  redolent  of  fruits  and  flowers,  agriculture,  tree- 
planting,  and  all  that  relates  to  home.  We  learn  from  it  that  strong  efforts  are  constantly 
being  made  to  introduce  the  best  fruits  of  all  countries  ;  occasionally,  too,  we  glean  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  are  beautifying  their  dwellings,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  beauties  of 
nature  by  which  they  are  so  easily  surrounded  by  a  little  care  and  culture.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  parishes,  and  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  a  good  vestryman,  in  whom  we  recognize  a  disposi- 
tion to  progress  in  all  that  is  useful.  He  discusses  the  national  emblem,  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt,  thus  :  "  '  To  the  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  then,  let  the  trust  be 
committed  of  selecting  the  appropriate  badge,  or  emblem  of  American  freedom ;  and  let  it 
emanate  from  those  who  have  thus  nobly  saved  to  our  country  and  the  world  that  lioly  ground 
— the  resting-place  of  George  Washington ! ' 

"  The  above  is  found  in  the  Horticulturist,  and  has  been  copied  into  many  papers  throughout 
the  United  States  with  various  suggestions  ;  but  of  all  the  '  badges  for  American  freedom,'  we 
have  found  none  yet  proposed  that  seems  appropriate  to  so  exalted  a  theme  as  American  free- 
dom ! — embracing  Hiiman  Liberty ;  Human  Progression ;  Civil,  Political,  Eeligious,  aye, 
Mental  Freedom !  There  is  but  one  tree  under  Heaven  emblematical  of  this  God-breathed 
spirit ;  and  that  tree,  the  Oak  !  It  is  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  from  whence  the  May-flower 
sailed.  With  the  early  Pilgrims  came  the  spirit  of  American  freedorn,  and  upon  the  bleak 
shores  of  New  England  was  it  planted.  That  spirit  of  freedom  has  spread  East,  West,  North, 
and  South.  Its  watch-fires  light  up  every  hill  throughout  our  blessed  land  ;  and  over  all  her 
hills  and  mountains  the  Oak  is  found ;  its  roots  have  gone  deep  into  the  earth,  and  its  broad  and 
spreading  branches  offer  shelter  and  shade  in  storm  or  sunshine.  The  Oak  then  for  freedom  ! 
Its  bright,  glossy  leaves  will  endure  the  burning  sun,  or  bear  the  winter's  cold,  better  than  any 
other  known.  The  Oak  is  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  our  love  of  liberty.  From  the 
Oak  are  made  many  of  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  our  best  machinery— our  wagons, 
carts  and  carriages  roll  round  upon  the  Oak,  and  not  a  word  is  spoke  for  liberty  but  finds  its 
fellow  near  the  circle,  and  all  will  go  to  the  hub  in  defence  of  liberty.  Give  us  then  a  icreat/i  of 
Oak  leaves,  as  the  crowning  emblem  of  American  liberty !  And  when  the  patriot  and  statesman 
has  done  his  duty  in  his  country's  cause,  bind  not  his  brow  with  the  Poison  Ivy,  but  grace  them 
with  the  Live  Oak!  fit  emblem  of  liberty,  which  is  eternal." 

(This  is  excellent,  and  we  shall  all  be  charmed  if  the  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association 
will  decide.— Ed.) 

The  Isabella  Gray  Rose,  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  a  fine  double  yellow  variety, 
about  which  and  against  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  beginning  to  show  her  true  character 
and  to  vindicate  her  claim  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Howard  Daniels,  landscape  gardener,  of  New  York,  has  been  employed  many  months 
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in  adorning  and  improving  that  beautiful  watering-plnce,  tlie  White  Sulphur  Springs,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  accounts  agree  that  he  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  greatly  added  to  attrac- 
tions that  nature  has  arranged  with  so  much  success,  and  which  is,  probably,  the  most  resorted 
to  of  any  public  place  of  the  kind  in  America. 

The  Orchard  House. — ^We  have  some  practical  remarks  for  publication  next  month  on 
the  Orchard  House  in  America,  by  our  practical  friend  "  Fox  Meadow." 

Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture,  by  Professor  Liebig,  edited  by  John  Blyth,  M. 
D.,  is  the  title  of  the  new  work  issued  in  London.  It  has  not  reached  our  table,  and  we  must 
be  content  to  take  at  second-hand  a  few  extracts  from  English  journals : 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  "can  be  more  just  than  the  following  comparison 
of  the  plough  and  the  spade,  and  we  trust  that  cultivators  will  appreciate  it ;  for  it  involves 
some  of  the  greatest  of  truths,  an  entire  conviction  of  the  importance  of  which  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  terminate  the  career  of  an  antiquated  implement  whose  merit  consists  in  its  ability  to 
perform  much  bad  work  in  little  time. 

"  If  the  food  of  plants  in  the  soil  cannot  move  towards  the  roots,  it  is  evident  that  the  roots 
must  spread  about  to  look  for  food. 

"  A  piece  of  bone  weighing  about  30,000  milligrammes  (one  ounce),  in  a  cubic  foot  of  earth, 
produces  no  marked  effect  on  its  fertility.  But  if  these  30,000  milligrammes  of  phosphate  of 
lime  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  it  will  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  120 
wheat  plants.  Ten  thousand  milligrammes  of  food,  having  a  surface  extent  of  100  square 
millimetres,  are  within  the  same  given  time  not  more  effective  than  ten  milligrammes  having  the 
same  surface  extent.  Of  two  fields  with  the  same  amount  of  food,  one  may  be  very  fertile  and 
the  other  equally  unfruitful,  if  the  food  is  more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

"  The  common  jdough  breaks  caul  turns  up  the  soil  without  mixing  it;  it  only  displaces,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  spots  on  wliich  plants  are  already  grown.  But  the  sjMcle  breaks,  turns  and  mixes  it 
thoroughly. 

"  As  the  smallest  portions  of  food  cannot  of  themselves  leave  the  spot  in  which  they  are  held 
firmly  fixed  by  the  soil,  we  can  understand  what  immense  influence  must  be  exerted  on  its 
fertility  by  its  careful  mechanical  division  and  thorough  intermixture.  This  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  overcome. 

"  Professor  Liebig  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  green  manures,  a  system  pursued  extensively 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  The  keeping  of  cattle  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  manure ;  but  the  production  of 
manure  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  corn  fields.  In  the  system  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  all  that  is  required  is  that  green  crops  should  be  grown,  and  that  their  constituent 
parts  be  incorporated  with  the  arable  surface  soil  of  the  field ;  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  for  the 
cei'eals  whether  the  green  crops  be  previously  eaten  by  the  cattle  and  converted  into  manure  or 
not.  If  lupines,  vetches,  clover,  turnips,  «fec.,  are  cut  up  and  ploughed  in,  in  the  green  state, 
their  action  is  far  more  powerful." 

The  following  truth,  so  little  appreciated,  is  happily  put :  "  The  technical  part  of  an  indus- 
trial pursuit  can  be  learned  ;  principles  alone  can  be  taught.  To  learn  the  trade  of  husbandry, 
the  agriculturist  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it ;  to  inform  his  mind  in  the  principles  of 
the  science,  he  must  frequent  a  school  specially  devoted  to  this  object.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  two ;  the  only  practicable  way  is  to  take  them  up  successively.  I  formerly  conducted 
at  Giessen  a  school  for  practical  chemistry,  analysis,  and  other  branches  connected  therewith, 
and  thirty  years'  experience  has  taught  me  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  combination  of  theo- 
retical with  practical  instruction.  A  student  of  chemistry,  who  attends  the  lecture-hall  and  the 
laboratory  concurrently,  positively  defeats  thereby  the  object  of  his  stay  at  the  school,  and 
^misses  the  aim  of  his  studies.      It  is  only  after  having  gone  thi-ough  a  complete  course  of  theo 
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retical  instruction  in  the  lecture-hall  that  the  student  can  with  advantage  enter  upon  the  practi- 
cal part  of  chemistry ;  he  must  bring  with  him  into  the  laboratory  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  science,  or  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the  practical  operations.  If  he  is 
ignorant  of  these  principles,  he  has  no  business  in  the  laboratory. 

"  In  all  industrial  pursuits  connected  with  the  natural  sciences,  in  fact,  in  all  pursuits  not 
simply  dependent  on  manual  dexterity,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  what 
may  be  termed  *  school-learning,'  constitutes  the  basis  and  chief  condition  of  progress  and  of 
every  improvement.  A  young  man,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  solid  scientific  acquirements, 
will,  without  difficulty  or  effort,  master  the  technical  part  of  an  industrial  pursuit ;  whereas,  in 
general,  an  individual  who  may  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  technical  part  is  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  seizing  upon  any  new  fact  that  has  not  previously  presented  itself  to  him,  or  of  compre- 
hending a  scientific  principle  and  its  application. 

"  I  have  often  found  that  students  coming  from  good  colleges  will  speedily  leave  the  pupils  of 
industrial  and  polytechnic  schools  far  behind  them  even  in  the  natural  sciences,  though  the  latter, 
when  compared  with  the  former,  were  at  first  giants  in  knowledge." 

The  New  Grass,  Spergula  pilosa,  seems  to  be  making  its  way  to  public  favor  abroad.  Mr. 
D.  Beaton,  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Collage  Gardener,  says  in  that  journal : — 

"lam  not  long  in  deciding  on  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  am  often  put  down  as  being  too  sanguine 
in  these  matters  ;  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  things  go  different,  or  very  difierent,  from  what  I 
say.  I  say,  then,  of  this  lawn  plant,  that  it  is  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  gardening ;  that  it 
is  a  discovery  next  to  that  of  gas,  steam,  and  electricity,  for  gardening ;  that  every  lawn  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  made  with  it  as  smooth,  and  soft,  and  comfortable  to  walk 
on  as  any  carpet  in  Her  Majesty's  drawing-rooms;  and  that  it  never  wants  a  scythe  or  a  mow- 
ing machine.  The  best  lawns  and  the  best  carpets  have  worn  out,  hitherto,  by  time  and  usage, 
and  so  will  this  grass ;  but,  of  all  the  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
'  make  up,'  and  to  look  as  well  as  it  did  before.  It  will  require  the  highest  style  of  gardening, 
and  it  will  teach  this  nation  how  gardening  should  be  done.  One  of  our  best  exhibitor-gardeners 
has  pledged  his  credit,  in  my  hands,  on  the  point  that  he  would  w'illingly  undertake,  in  one 
season,  to  cover  every  inch  of  ground  which  is  under  the  scythe  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  this 
new  grass. 

"  A  large  piece  of  lawn,  nine  yards  by  eight  yards,  is  already  formed  of  it  at  Forest  Hill ; 
and  two  larger  pieces  of  lawn,  each  thirty  yards  by  sixteen  yards,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
being  covered  with  it ;  and  ultimately  every  inch  of  the  lawn  all  over  the  garden  is  to  be  covered 
with  it,  and  with  nothing  else. 

"  No  one  can  conceive  the  beauty  of  it  without  seeing  it.  The  nap  on  the  finest  velvet  is  not 
more  soft  or  more  uniform;  and  there  is  a  gloss  all  over  the  surface  like  that  on  the  back  of  a 
mole.  The  garden  where  this  has  been  proved  is  as  steep  as  on  the  side  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  and  is  of  the  strongest  red  clay  ;  but  the  Spergula  takes  hold  of  the  gravel  walks  just  as 
readily  as  of  this  clay.  It  is  like  a  mulching  over  the  clay,  which  never  allows  the  clay  to 
crack,  be  the  Summer  ever  so  hot. 

"  The  history  of  it  is  this.  The  proprietor,  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  is  a  practical  botanist;  and 
to  indulge  in  his  favorite  pursuit  he  has  formed  the  most  unique  rock  garden  in  the  three  king- 
doms, at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  facing  the  north,  for  the  growth  of  the  fairest  and  scarcest 
cryptogamic  plants  in  the  British  flora,  from  the  tiniest  ferns,  through  lycopodium,  sphagnum, 
phascum,  gymnostomum,  Hymenostomum,  trichosfomum,  dicranum,  tortula,  bryum,  polystichum, 
hypnum,  jungermannia,  marchantia,  and  their  extensive  allies  ;  also  for  British  orchids,  and  the 
minutest  and  rarest  alpine  plants.  Among  the  last,  Spergula  pilosa,  as  it  is  called,  made  its 
appearance  ;  and  increased  so  fast,  and  showed  such  delicate  proportions,  and  such  an  inclina- 
tion not  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  its  due  portion  of  the  rock-work,  that  it  seemed  selfish  } 
to  destroy  so  much  of  it  without  allowing  kindred  spirits  to  partake  of  the  same  pleasure  and  % 
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amusement.  Patches  of  it  were  set  in  better  soil,  and  better  returns  were  made  by  it ;  till  at 
last,  from  patchwork  to  a  whole  quilt,  and  from  that  to  a  full-stretched  carpet,  which  you  have 
just  heard  of,  were  made  with  ease  and  pleasure.  *  *  But  some  of  the  great 

firms  in  the  seed  trade  about  London  would  not,  or  could  not,  believe  in  sHch  marvels ;  they 
must  see  for  themselves.  They  did  see,  and  were  convinced  that  a  tithe  of  the  "properties" 
of  this  plant  was  not  given.  *  *  Mr.  Summers  has  undertaken  the  responsi- 

bility of  supplying  the  three  kingdoms  with  plants  sufficient  to  set  the  plant  on  foot,  through  the 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery;  that  he  has  rented  a  greenhouse  and  so 
much  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  engaged  a  managing  foreman  to  propagate  the  plant  by  the 
thousand  and  tens  of  thousands;  that  the  concern  will  be  called  the  Spergula  Nursery  ;  that  he 
will,  or  could,  undertake  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  with  this  plant  in 
one  season ;  but  for  the  present,  and  to  such  a  period,  applications  for  it  must  be  made  through 
the  Wellington  Road  Nursery." 

This  all  seems  like  success,  and  we  hope  it  may  so  prove. 

Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York.— This  Society  held  a  spirited  meet- 
ing at  Rochester,  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  discussed  several  matters  of  public  and  local  interest. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  late  frost,  in  which  all  agreed  that  the  Rebecca  grape  stood  the  cold 
better  than  other  kinds,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  ripening  its  wood  as  it  grows,  a  fact  greatly  in 
its  favor. 

Ringing  the  grape-vine  was  alluded  to  and  additional  trials  thought  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion. The  Early  Scarlet  strawberry  came  up  on  a  vote  first,  and  Wilson's  Albany,  second, 
though  allowed  to  be  too  acid.  The  next  choice  was  Hooker,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Genessee,  Crimson  Cone,  Jenny  Lind,  Gushing,  Longworth's  Prolificr 
McAvoy's  Extra  Red,  and  so  on  down  to  a  single  vote  for  Scott's  Seedling,  Brighton  Pine,  Vic- 
toria, Huy's  Seedling  No.  1,  Walker's  Seedling,  and  Pyramidal  Chilian;  all  seem  to  have 
advantages,  and  some  may  have  preferences  from  seeing  each  peculiarly  cultivated,  &c.  The 
diseases  of  the  pear  were  discussed  without  much  new  light  being  thrown  upon  the  topic — Mr. 
Barry  closing  the  matter  with,  " the  whole  thing  (fire  blight?)  is  mysterious."  Our  able  re- 
porter sends  a  condensed  report. 

ANSWERS  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ambrosia  Apricot.— J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.:— For  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent,  James 
Truitt,  I  would  say  the  "  Ambrosia  Apricot"  is  of  French  origin.  We  imported  it  from  Mr. 
Rivers  some  years  since— fruited  once  and  died.  It  has  also  fruited  in  the  nursery  of  Daniel 
Brinckerhoff,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  and  no  doubt  other  places.  It  is  of  upright,  vigorous 
growth,  fruit  rather  large,  quite  early,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  in  fact,  few  are  superior  to  it. 
Many  of  the  nurserymen  now  advertise  it  for  sale.  Ciias.  Downing. 

The  POMOLOGiCAL  Report.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Horticultural  Society,  Dr. 
Russell  presiding,  the  fact  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  that  the  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Pomological  Society  neglected  to  state  the  action  of  the  Society  in 
regard  to  the  Hartford  Prolific  grape.  Several  of  the  delegates  of  the  Society  to  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  were  present  and  gave  their  testimony,  after  which  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  from  the  direct  testimony  of  delegates  of  this  Society  to  the  American  Po- 
mological Society,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Hartford  Prolific  grape  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  put  on  the  list  of  those  promising  well,  by  that  Society  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York  last  fall." 

We  have  had  various  communications  from  persons  present,  stating  that  the  "  Report "  did 
not  embody  the  expressions  and  sometimes  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  meeting — some  were 
modified,  and  some  did  not  appear  at  all.  We  had  a  careful  reporter  on  the  spot,  and  it  is 
quite  remarkable  to  see  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

What  may  be  Learned  from  a  Tree. — Mr.  Harland  Coultas  has  brought  this  highly 
curious  and  interesting' treatise  to  the  third  number;  the  fourth  is  in  press,  and  we  cannot 
recommend  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  more  agreeably  and  usefully  than  in  the  purchase  of 
these  at  a  cost  of  twenty -five  cents  each,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Coultas,  Philadelphia.  The  numbers 
will  be  mailed  to  the  purchaser,  who  will  find  a  philosophical  treatise  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest.     Mr.  C.  depends  upon  subscriptions,  having  no  bookseller. 

Eleventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Pittsburg. 
1859.  This  exhibits  a  taste  for  progress,  and  the  books  and  lectures  are  doubtless  sowing  seeds 
of  knowledge  to  save  life  from  being  a  blank. 

List  of  Premiums  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Elizabeth,  13th  to  16th  of  September,  1859. 

D.  Miller,  Jr.'s,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  etc.  1859-60.  The  Cumber- 
land Nurseries,  near  Carlisle,  Penn.     Full  and  complete. 

lUustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Native  Grape-Vines  ;  also,  of  the  Choicest 
Exotic  Vines  for  Cold  Vineries  ;  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.  East  Avenue  Nurseries  of 
Charles  P.  Bissell  and  Josiah  Salter,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  very  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue, giving  reliable  information,  and  such  as  every  person  owning  space  for  a  vine  in  town  or 
country  should  consult.  We  have  seen  no  list  more  judiciously  made,  and  the  amateur  who 
reads  it  will  thank  the  authors,  who  we  are  glad  to  learn  are  reaping  the  reward  of  judicious 
cultivation  and  character  earned  by  years  of  careful  study. 

No.  2  of  A.  Frost  &  Co's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs, 
«&c.,  »fec.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     An  able  exposition  of  a  good  stock. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  hand-bill  announcing  that  Mr.  Samuel  Miller 
has  disposed  of  his  stock  at  Calmdale,  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  to  Wm.  M.  Hastings.  We  feel 
sure,  however,  that  our  friend  will  always  grow  fine  fruits  somewhere. 

Lyte  &  Conard,  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Enterprise,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Tucker,  of  the  Washington  Nurseries,  Columbus,  Miss. 

A.  F.  Conard  &  Brother,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Richai'dson,  Warren  &  Co's,  Abridged  Catalogue,  Olcott,  N.  Y. 
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The  Grape  Crop  About  Cincinnati. — Prospects  for  a  splendid  grape  crop  are  brilliant. 
Having  escaped  the  biting  frost  of  June  5th,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  grape  safe  from  all 
other  evils.  Should  expectations  be  justified,  this  year's  product  will  amply  compensate  for 
last  year's  failure.  Vintners  estimate  the  superficial  area  devoted  to  vineyards,  in  this  county, 
at  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and  some  are  sanguine  that  the  average  product  will  be  400  gallons 
of  wine  to  the  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  800,000  gallons,  (last  year  it  was  but  17,500).  At  an 
average  of  $1  25  per  gallon  for  the  new  wine,  the  crop  would  be  worth  $1,200,000.  If  the 
quality  is  superior,  the  value  will  be  greatly  increased,  but  $1  25  per  gallon  is  the  usual  aver- 
age.—  Ohio  Cultivator. 

What's  in  a  Name  ? — The  Baltimore  manure-makers  and  venders  seem  to  place  great 
faith  in  the  term  "  manipulated,"  as  applied  to  guanos, — for  instance,  the  American  Fanner 
advertises  the  "  Excelsior  manipulated  guano,"  "  Manipiilated  guano,"  "  Higgin's  per-manipu- 
lated  guano,"  "'  Manipulated  phospho-Peruvian  guano." 

There  is  a  show  of  honesty  in  these  names,  for  the  true  guanos  are  unmanipulated,  and  so 
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the  term  implies  that  it  has  been  worked  over  in  some  way,  and  mixed  with  other  things, — 
which  is  doubtless  very  true. — Homestead. 

The  Cork  Tree  in  California. — Messrs.  Dressel  &  Co.,  of  Sonoma,  California,  about 
three  months  ago,  set  on  their  ranch  the  seed  of  100  cork  trees,  obtained  from  the  Patent 
Office,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Of  this  number  85  have  lived,  and  are  now  about  six  inches 
above  the  ground.  No  irrigation  was  used,  and  the  young  plants  were  exposed  to  the  blighting 
eifects  of  the  cold  spring  winds,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  look  quite  healthy  and  flourishing. 

Southern  FrU(T. — In  the  American  Farmer  is  a  list  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  new  Southern 
seedling  apples,  by  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Clarke  co.,  Georgia.  Judging  from  the  descriptions, 
some  of  them  are  very  remarkable.  One  of  them  sometimes  measures  twenty-one  inches  in 
circumference.  It  is  called  "  CuUawhee,  and  resembles  a  huge  pomegranate.  Another,  the 
"  Horn,"  is  "  hard  as  a  billiard  ball  and  keeps  eternally.''  Another  bears  the  euphonious  name 
of  "  Cottugajah,  or  Eaw  Bread." 

Leafless  Pear-Tree  living  two  Years  without  Pushing. — The  following  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  pear-tree  living  two  years  without  putting  forth  a  leaf.  A  young 
rider-tree  of  the  sort  called  Poire  Belgaj  (?)  a  kind  very  much  resembling  the  Beurre  Eance, 
was  planted  early  in  January,  1857,  against  a  south  aspect  of  a  twelve  feet  high  brick  wall. 
Its  roots  were  carefully  mulched  over  with  short  stable  litter,  and  they  were  frequently  supplied 
with  water  during  the  warm  summer  months.  The  tree  had  been  growing  vigorously  the  pre- 
vious year,  supported  apparently  principally  by  two  roots  which  had  penetrated  into  the  ground 
and  had  been  cut  rather  too  short  in  removal,  leaving  but  a  few  small  fibres  round  the  collar  of 
the  plant.  No  perceptible  attempt  was  made  during  that  warm  summer  to  put  forth  a  leaf,  and 
it  was  removed  the  following  winter  to  be  replaced  by  another,  the  bark  being  still  green.  I 
had  it  planted  against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  where  it  remained  through  the  second  sum- 
mer in  the  same  inactive  state.  A  graft  taken  of  it  on  the  19th  of  June  last  is  now  putting 
forth  vigorous  buds,  and  a  graft  taken  from  it  last  week  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  attended  with 
the  same  success.  I  had  it  replanted  against  the  same  wall  a  short  time  since,  and  it  has  now 
more  the  appearance  of  swelling  its  buds  and  still  growing  than  it  has  had  for  the  two  past  sea- 
sons. Instances  of  plants  living  through  one  season  and  growing  the  second  are  not  unfrequent, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  surviving  a  second  year  with  a  chance  of  growing. — J.  W.,  in 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Indian  Council  has  commissioned  Mr.  Clement 
Markham,  a  relative,  we  believe,  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  to  proceed  to  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  seeds  and  plants  of  the  various  kinds  of  Cinchona,  or  "  Peruvian 
bark  "  trees  for  transmission  to  India — an  operation  demanding  not  only  great  energy,  but  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  in  gardening,  as  well  as  nauch  botanical  expe- 
rience. 

At  a  late  London  exhibition  of  Pitcher  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Gedney  exhibited  splen- 
did collections,  in  which  were  noble  examples  of  latana,  Hookeri,  Isevis,  Kafflesiana,  distilla- 
toria,  ampullacea,  vittata,  and  others,  all  of  which  excited  much  interest. 

Colored  Plates. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Dewey,  of  Kochester,  a  list  of 
colored  plates  of  fruits  and  flowers,  &c.,  which  embraces  a  great  variety  at  low  prices ;  the 
plates  themselves  we  have  not  seen,  but  they  may  be  viewed  at  the  publication  office,  where 
specimens  have  been  deposited  for  examination. 

Prices  of  Works  on  Botany  and  Gardening.— A  part  of  the  Library  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  was  brought  to  the  hammer  a  few  weeks  since.  As  th6  sale  gives  a  list 
of  books  not  generally  distributed  in  America,  and  also  throws  some  light  not  only  on  the  value 
of  this  description  of  property,  but  on  the  taste  of  the  public,  we  select  a  few  instances.     An- 
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drews'  Heathery,  6  vols.,  8vo,  31.  5s;  Bedford's  (Duko  of)  Salictum  Woburnense,  colored 
plates,  lil.  5s.;  Ditto  Pinetum  Woburnense,  colored  plates,  101.  15s.,  two  works  of  mere  cu- 
riosity and  no  scientific  value;  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  14  vols.,5Z. :  Dictionnaire  des  Sci- 
ences Naturelles,  66  vols.,  3/.;  Dictionnaire  Classiqiie  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  16  vols,  IZ.  3s.; 
Botanical  Register,  211.  10s.;  Andrews'  (H.)  Botanist's  Eepository,  10  vols.,  4to,  664  colored 
plates,  71.  7s. ;  Annales  du  Museum,  20  vols.,  russia,  and  Memoires  du  Museum,  20  vols.,  calf, 
and  Nouvelles  Annales  du  Museum,  4  vols.,  calf,  in  all  44  vols.,  4to,  61.  17s.  6d.;  Archives  du 
Museum,  9  vols.,  4to,  8Z.  15s.;  Asiatic  Researches,  20  vols.,  (wanting  Vol.  XVII.),  original 
edition,  191.;  Aublet's  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran^oise,  4  vols.,  392  jilates,  russia, 
very  scarce,  10s.  6d.;  Burchell's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  2  vols.,  4to,  21.  lis. ; 
Arabida's  Flora  Fluminensis,  11  vols.,  folio,  in  5,20/.;  Bateman's  Orchidacse  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  folio,  13/.  ;  Cavanilles  Icones,  6  vols.,  4to,  9/.  9s.  ;  Chandler's  Illustrations  of  Ca- 
mellias, 3Z.  3s.  ;  Flora  Danica,  fine  paper,  10  vols.,  folio,  23/.  10s. ;  Gallesio's  Pomona  Italiana, 
2  vols.,  folio,  20/. ;  Griffith's  Posthumous  Papers,  11/.  5s.  ;  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  3  vols.,  8vo, 
3/.  Is. ;  Lindley's  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  1/. ;  Hooker  and  Greville's 
Icones  Filicum,  2  vols.,  colored  plates,  11/.  :  Jacquin's  Eclogse,  10/.  5s.  ;  Jacquin's  Icones 
Plantarum  Eariorum,  3  vols.,  11/.  ;  Jacquin's  Hortus  Schcenbrunnensis,  4  vols.,  folio,  13/.; 
Lambert's  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  original  edition,  9/. ;  Lindley's  Sertum  Orchida- 
ceum,  11/.  15s. ;  Melville  Island  Herbarium  of  dried  Plants,  forming  a  complete  Flora  of  Mel- 
ville Island,  and  unique,  3/.  18s.;  Redoute's  Roses,  8vo,  IZ.  10s.;  The  Linnean  Society's 
Transactions,  20  vols.,  calf,  and  6  parts  sewed,  91.  ;  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  20  vols.,  large 
pages,  9/.  15s. ;  Eoyle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  2  vols.,  4to, 
41.  19s.;  Ruiz  &  Pavon's  Flora  Peruviana,  4  vols.,  folio,  71.  17s.  6d.;  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grseca, 
10  vols.,  folio,  60/.;  one  of  the  very  few  original  copies  in  existence;  Sinclair's  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Woburnensis,  the  folio,  illustrated  with  dried  specimens,  in  bad  condition,  21.  lis.  ; 
Wallich's  Plantee  Asiaticse  Rariores,  3  vols.,  folio,  12/.  17s.  6d. ;  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  36 
vols.,  and  Supplement,  24/.  ;  Sweet's  Geraniacete,  5  vols.,  5/.  10s.  Among  the  botanical  and 
other  drawings  the  following  prices  were  realized :  Ferdinand  Bauer's  Delineations  of  the 
genus  Passiflora,  40  exquisite  drawings  in  colors,  with  40  other  drawings  of  the  dissections, 
15/.  15s. ;  Chinese  Drawings,  4  vols.,  containing  132  drawings,  18/.  ;  Chinese  Drawings  of 
Plants,  5  vols. ;  undoubtedly  the  finest  set  in  Europe  of  authentic  Chinese  drawings  of  plants, 
70/.  ;  230  colored  Drawings  of  Fruit,  by  W.  Hooker,  Robertson,  Barbara  Cotton,  and  others, 
10  vols.,  49/.  10s. 
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J.  Jay  Smith  : — When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Saxton  here,  he  requested  me  to 
present  you  with  some  statistics  of  fruit,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Strawberry  in  our  vicinity 
and  in  our  markets.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  both  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  well  as  from  others,  fruit-dealers,  &c. — particularly  from  Mr.  Stacy,  who  has 
extensive  transactions  with  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  best  yield  of  the  Hovey,  upon 
the  most  suitable  soils,  and  under  the  most  judicious  cultivation,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  is  on  our  new  lands,  the  virgin  forest  soil,  composed  of  disintegrated  limestone 
and  vegetable  loam,  the  only  kind  of  land  really  well  suited  to  the  Hovey  and  Hudson  berries, 
and  the  best  also  for  the  raspberry  ;  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  Hovey  is  the  average 
crop.  The  Washington  or  Iowa,  our  earliest  market  berry,  and  very  valuable  to  us  on  that 
account  more  particularly,  produces  almost  any  quantity.  This  last  berry  does  not  require  rich 
land,  but  does  best  on  quite  moderately  rich  soils,  and  well  even  on  quite  poor  nobs.  The  profits  j*] 
t'of  the  Hovey,  under  the  best  circumstances,  are  from  f  100  to  $120  per  acre,  clear  of  all  expenses  ^ 


of  paying  and  boarding  bands,  chiefly  cliildren.  The  Dewest  virgin  soil  is  the  best  for  all  berries 
here. 

The  Willeys  Seedling  will  produce  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  is  only  fit  for  our 
market,  as  it  is  too  small  to  ship  to  distant  places ;  in  one  instance  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
bushels  of  the  Willey  were  g:athered  on  the  first  picking.  Immense  quantities  of  berries  are 
consumed  here,  shipped  to  other  distant  markets  around,  and  put  up  in  cans  for  Winter  use. 
The  price  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  quart,  according  to  size  and  quality — size 
chiefly.  There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  commerce  in  the  exchange  of  fruits  at  a  distance, 
according  to  the  season,  of  course,  of  each  locality.  Mr.  Stacy  could  have  shipped  two  thou- 
sand more  bushels  this  season  if  our  continued  early  drenching  rains,  and  a  sudden  dryness 
afterwards  had  not  too  much  dwarfed  their  size.  The  instructions  of  our  Horticultural  Society 
as  to  proper  and  successful  culture  have  of  late  rather  diminished  the  outside  demand  for  the 
berry,  as  people  at  a  distance  are  beginning  to  raise  them  largely  for  their  own  markets.  As  to 
the  raspberry,  now  becoming  as  important  a  fruit  here  as  the  strawberry,  the  Black  Caps  pro- 
duce, average  crop,  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  average  price  for  the  last  five  years 
$3  50  per  bushel.  The  "Red  Cane,"  or  "Cincinnati  Red  Antwerp,"  or  most  probably  the 
"  American  Red,"  of  Downing,  produces  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  average  crop,  and 
average  price  $4  50  per  bushel.  The  Red  variety  holds  out  in  bearing  the  longest.  Our  fruit 
dealers  consider  at  present  the  Washington  or  Iowa,  Hovey  and  Hudson  still  to  be  recommended 
for  market  culture.  There  is  still  a  great  difference  in  success  as  to  kinds  at  twenty-five  miles 
distance,  on  account  of  difference  of  soil,  &c.  Some  of  our  cultivators  are,  however,  going  to 
give  Wilson's  Albany  a  fiiir  trial,  as  it  seems  to  pi'omise  much.  McAvoy's  Extra  Red  is  also 
highly  praised  as  a  market  fruit  by  many.  It  is,  however,  acid  ;  but  all  berries,  at  any  rate; 
require  much  study  and  experience  on  all  points,  for  extensive  market  objects,  before  they  can 
be  safely  decided  upon.  The  Allen  raspberry  is  one  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  expected,  as 
exhibited  with  us  ;  for  its  large  size,  bright  red  color,  firmness  for  carriage,  uniformity  of  yield- 
ing qualities  and  complete  hardiness.  The  Kirtland,  also ;  but  it  is  not  large,  and  its  color  is 
more  dull,  but  it  is  quite  hardy. 

Our  grape  crop  will  be  immense,  if  mildew  and  rot  do  not  commit  the  ravages  they  have 
done  several  years  past;  and  it  is  getting  late,  and  therefore  things  look  quite  favorable  at 
present.  Our  peach  crop  will  be  about  half  a  crop;  many  are  injured  greatly,  as  well  as  all 
our  fruits  more  or  less  this  year,  by  that  increasing  pest— the  curculio.  Our  apple  crop  is  very 
slim,  but  pears  much  better.  Yours,  &c.,  E.  J.  Hooper,  Sec.  Cin.  HoH.  Soc. 

Cincinnati,  July  Isi,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have,  for  two  weeks,  been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  send  you  an  account 
of  our  Peabody  strawberries  for  the  Horticulturist,  but  I  am  afraid  that  communications  upon 
this  subject  are  pouring  in  upon  you  so  thickly  now  that  you  will  hardly  care  to  look  at  one 
from  a  new  pen. 

Well,  I  certainly  am  not  one  of  those  who  pronounce  against  this  splendid  berry.  I  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial  and,  so  far,  it  has  far  exceeded  my  highest  expectations  in  all  the  essentials  of 
a  fine  fruit — productiveness,  flavor  and  size — and  intend  to  confine  myself  hereafter  princi- 
pally to  the  cultivation  of  it  alone.  I  have  Wilson's  and  Hovey's  seedlings,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Longworth's  Prolific,  but  none  would  compare  with  the  Peabody!  Last  Spring,  a  year,  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Peabody  for  fifty  plants.  It  was  veiy  late  in  the  season  and  only  thirty  out  of  the  pack- 
age lived.  From  these  I  have  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  plants  in  full  bearing,  and 
at  least  two  thousand  runners,  which  will  bear  next  season. 

I  planted  them  in  a  rich,  deep  soil,  which  had  been  trenched  and  prepared  for  a  grape-border, 
thinking  I  would  remove  them  in  the  Fall,  but  they  made  such  astonishing  growth  that  I  have 
left  about  half  of  the  original  thirty  in  that  bed,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  delight  you  to  see  them 
now.     I  have  kept  them  from  making  runners  and  stimulated  them  by  applications  of  liquid 
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mamires,  soap-suds,  &c.,  until  their  trunks  are  as  large  as  good  sized  radishes,  and  the  leaves 
could  not  be  covered  with  a  bushel  measure  without  pressing'.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
plants  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  but  none  were  equal  to  these. 

When  I  first  saw  the  representation  of  this  plant,  in  the  Patent  Office  report,  I  thought  the 
idea  of  such  leaves  and  fruit  was  preposterous ;  but  the  leaves  on  my  plants  ai'e  fully  as  large,  and 
the  fruit  has  reached  to  the  second  size  there  represented  and  I  have  strong  hopes  of  reaching 
the  first;  if  not  this  year  certainly  the  next. 

Several  of  the  strawberry  venders  in  our  market,  to  whom  I  shewed  a  box  of- them,  begged 
me  to  let  them  have  them  if  we  had  any  for  sale,  for  they  "  could  get  any  price  for  them,"  as 
two  of  them  remarked.  Such  is  the  Peabody,  as  I  have  proved  it :  and  that,  too,  the  first 
year,  when  the  experience  of  many  say  it  is  far  better  the  second  and  third  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  why  is  it  that  those  who  supply  our  markets  do  not  raise  such  fruit  for  sale  ? 
It  takes  no  more  ground,  is  far  easier  to  cultivate  and  pick,  measures  more  when  picked,  and 
brings  three  times  the  price.  I  am  a  novice  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  know  almost  nothing 
about  it,  and  yet  here  is  the  result  of  my  first  experiment  with  strawberries : — Our  bed,  this 
year,  was  about  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  from  which  we  have  gathered  between 
thirty  and  forty  quarts  of  fine  largo  berries ;  beside  this  there  were  quite  that  many  small  ones 
left  to  rot,  for  want  of  some  one  to  pick  and  eat  them. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  thing  about  the  Peabody  strawberry.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  will  not  bear  transportation.  Last  week  I  carried  a  small  basket  of  them  to  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and,  although  I  had  them  with  me  in  the  express  train,  by  the  time  we  arrived  they 
had  ripened  and  wilted  considerably.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  sent  you  some, 
and  may  do  so  yet,  by  pulling  them  a  little  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 

Baltimore,  June  17th,  1859.  Very  truly  yours,  CuAS.  Eeese. 

[This  is  a  famous  success  indeed,  differing  materially  from  our  own  and  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors.—Ed.  H.] 

Notes  on  Strawberries.— The  strawberry  crop  this  season  has  been  very  productive, 
and  much  valuable  knowledge  has  been  obtained  with  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
sorts.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  Wilson's  Albany  seedling  is  one  of,  if  not  the  greatest  of 
bearers,  completely  setting  at  rest  the  question,  whfether  or  not  a  hermaphrodite  will  produce  as 
good  a  crop  as  a  pistillate,  even  when  the  last  is  placed  under  the  best  conditions  to  ensure  per- 
fect fertilization  from  accompanying  staminates. 

The  success  attending  the  culture  of  foreign  sorts  has  not  hitherto  been  very  encouraging  ; 
few  of  them  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  their  home  reputation.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
importations — as  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Trollope's  Victoria,  and  Vicomptesse  Hericart  de 
Thury — give  promise  of  great  excellence,  as  well  as  productiveness.  The  most  beautiful  crop 
we  have  ever  seen  was  a  bed  of  Trollop's  Victoria  the  present  season.  Alongside  of  the 
Albany  seedling  it  was  considered  to  have  produced  as  many  quarts  as  it,  although  the  berries 
were  more  numerous  on  the  seedling.  We  question  whether  there  is  a  finer  flavored  strawberry 
in  cultivation  than  the  "Vicomptesse;''  and  the  "Victoria"  is  also  of  a  rich,  pine-apple  flavor, 
and  for  size  and  beauty  cannot  easily  be  excelled. 

We  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  account  for  the  opposite  and  conflicting  records  of  expe- 
rience with  foreign  varieties.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  several  cul- 
tivators spoke  highly  in  favor  of  the  kind  known  as  British  Queen  (a  distinct  variety  from  the 
Victoria),  while  others  had  found  it  all  but  worthless.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  shallow,  or  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  these 
foreign  varieties  do  not  attain  much  perfection ;  while  in  deeply  worked  clayey  loams  they  will 
produce  abundant  crops  of  the  highest  degi-ee  of  excellence. 

Another  point  has  been  clearly  established ;  and  that  is :  to  cultivate  in  distinct  hills  or  plants, 
rigidly  destroying  all  runners  during  the  Summer.      Strong  growing  kinds,  as  the  Peabody 
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seedling,  Genessee,  Longworth's  Prolific  and  Boston  Pine,  cannot  be  raised  to  perfection  if 
allowed  to  run  into  a  dense  thicket  of  foliage  ;  but  when  planted  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows, 
and  kept  clear  of  runners,  they  will  thoroughly  mature  their  flower  buds  and  ripen  every  berry 
that  sets. 

When  the  soil  is  well  enriched  near  the  surface,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  run  over  the 
ground,  a  strong  growth  of  leaves  and  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result;  this  has  originated 
the  idea  that  the  soil  prepared  for  strawben-ies  should  not  be  treated  with  putrescent  manures, 
because  the  tops  will  outgrow  the  fruit.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  plants  are  allowed 
plenty  of  space ;  the  best  fruit  can  only  be  obtained  by  planting  in  well  manured  and  well 
trenched  strong  loam,  or  even  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  planting  widely  apart  at  first,  and  keeping  all 
runners  constantly  removed.  W.  S.  G. 

A  New  Hardy  White  Grape — the  King. — As  new  varieties  of  grapes  are  occupying  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  present,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers  of  the  Ilorticulturist  to 
have  a  description  of  a  new  white  grape,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  city,  and  of 
which  the  flavor  is  good — not  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  finer  foreign  grapes,  but  still  very  good, 
being  free  from  pulp  and  foxiuess.  Like  many  of  our  most  valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  it  was  an 
accidental  seedling  which  sprung  up  in  a  private  garden  in  this  city,  and  first  fruited  in  1857. 
Whether  it  originated  from  the  seeds  of  the  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  Black-cluster  or  Clinton,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  tell ;  but  as  it  coincides  perfectly  in  habit  and  foliage  with  the  latter, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  that  grape.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  as  hardy 
as  the  Clinton ;  the  small  twigs  on  j'oung  plants,  though  unprotected,  having  been  perfectly 
uninjured  during  the  past  Winter.  The  bunches  are  medium,  shouldered,  compact ;  berries 
medium,  round,  sweet,  free  from  pulp,  good  flavor,  white ;  ripe,  middle  of  September.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  western  New  York,  and  elicited 
the  warmest  commendation  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Fruits,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  name 
it  the  King  Grape.  Wm.  King. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  24(/i,  1859. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  : — A  public  journal  like  the  Horticulturist  is  public  property,  and  the 
same  public  who  pay  for  it  have  a  right  to  receive  information  from  every  page;  personal  differ- 
ences have  no  business  in  it,  unless  they  are  so  managed  as  to  convey  an  equivalent  amount  of 
benefit  to  the  subscribers  collectively  ;  and,  even  then,  common  courtesy  ought  to  be  shown  by 
the  debaters.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  comments  on  Mr. 
Eaton's  reply  in  the  July  number,  headed  "  Facts  in  Grape  Culture,"  but  leave  the  public  to  de- 
cide the  matter  as  it  stands  at  present.  I  would,  however,  say  to  your  correspondent  that  I  am 
willing,  with  your  permission,  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  with  him,  in  a  truly  philosophical,  and 
experienced  practical  manner,  provided  he  will  refrain  from  any  personalities,  and  confine  him- 
self to  real  principles,  without  mixing  up' mere  assertions,  and  thus  enable  us  both  to  give  the 
many  readers  of  your  widely  spread  journal  the  best  knowledge  we  possess,  and,  perhaps, 
explain  something  of  the  right  system  of  ventilating  plant-houses. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Wm.  Chorlton. 

New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  July  1,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observed  an  article  on  evergreens  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist, 
by  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  New  York,  in  which  he  seems  to  think  Cupressus  Funebris  cannot 
thrive  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  We  have  tried  it  the  past  three  years  with  success, 
and  consider  it  one  of  our  handsomest  and  best  evergreens  ;  the  severe  winter  of  1857  and  1858 
browned  it  badly,  but  with  the  warm  days  of  Spring  it  recovered  its  original  color.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Sargent,  according  to  our  experiment,  it  is  the  cold  and  not  the  hot  sun  which 
Sb  affects  it.  The  other  plants  mentioned  do  very  well  with  us  also — the  English  Laurel,  which 
.|  Jjpassed  through  the  Wintei's  of  18.57  and  1858,  uninjured,  though  very  severe  for  this  climate;  the 
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Heath-leaved  juniper  has  passed  the  late  Winter  very  well,  without  protection;  gardenias  and 
cape  jasmines  stood  the  past  Winter  without  browning,  but  were  generally  killed  to  the 
ground  the  two  former  Winters.  Verbenas  have  gone  through  the  past  Winter  without  injury; 
they  were  in  full  bloom  April  15th.  Hamilton  J.  Carter. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Editor  Horticulturist  : — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  the  last  number,  for  a  means  to  pre- 
vent the  bleeding  of  the  grape-vine,  I  will  give  that  which  has  always  proved  effectual  with  me. 
Cut  the  end  of  the  branch  so  as  to  take  off  sharp  corners.  Stretch  over  it,  as  a  cap,  a  thin 
piece  of  gum-elastic,  and  tie  tightly  with  a  strong  thread  ;  over  this  put  a  piece  of  linen  or  muslin  ; 
tie  that  also  closely,  and  the  bleeding  will  be  stopped.  My  first  trials  were  without  the  linen ; 
the  gum  stretched  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  burst,  throwing  out  a  fine  stream  of  sap  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  or  more.  Gum  caps  or  thimbles,  made  purposely,  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient than  sheet  gum.  Kespectfully  yours.  J.  Williams. 

Philadelphia. 

THE  CLEVELAND  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  June  exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Horticltural  Society,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  16th  and  17th,  was  a  success  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  late  frosts  and 
heavy  rains  destroyed,  or  at  best  injured,  much  fruit  and  many  flowers  ;  still  the  show  of  both 
was  excellent,  and  gave  good  evidence  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  amateurs  and  professional 
men.  Beaumont  &  Co.'s  exhibition  of  greenhouse  plants  was  superb;  it  covered  entirely  one 
of  the  very  large  tables  with  a  blaze  of  beauty.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  rare,  and  all  were 
choice.  Both  this,  and  their  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  and  verbenas  took  first  prizes.  B.  H. 
Bohmer  had  a  small  but  very  good  collection  of  plants  ;  Pollard  a  good  show  of  pelargoniums  ; 
and  Whitworth  had  also  greenhouse  plants,  but  not  entered  for  competition.  His  verbenas 
took  the  second  premium,  and  his  floral  design  the  first.  H.  B.  Hurlbut  had  also  a  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants  not  entered.  ^ 

Cut  flowers  were  fine,  although  the  heavy  rain  of  the  previous  day  had  destroyed  a  great  many, 
and  hindered  amateurs  from  competing  for  the  premiums  on  verbenas  ;  the  flowers  of  all  plants 
of  this  kind,  out  doors,  being  spoiled. 

Hoses  were  many,  and  good  ;  Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  taking  the  first  premium  for  the  best  and 
largest  collection  ;  nearly  all  his  plants  having  been  obtained  directly  from  France.  Lord  Kaglan 
was  the  finest.  La  Fontaine,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Hermanee,  Lion  des  Combats,  Alice  Leroy, 
M'me  Hector  Jaquin,  Lavacca,  Princess  Amelie,  Louisa  Odier,  Sydonia  and  M'me  de 
Lamoricier  were  very  fine.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  took  the  first  premium  on  twelve  dissimilar 
blooms.  This  lady,  also,  exhibited  some  very  fine  phloxes,  M'me  Carl  Wagner  being  the  best. 
This  is  the  best  phlox  we  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Styles  had  a  good  collection  of  unnamed  roses,  that 
were  well  grown.  Mrs.  Shelly' s  baskets  of  flowers  exhibited  good  taste  and  skill ;  Mrs.  S.'s 
flowers  are  always  fine. 

Bouquets  were  "  thick  as  blackberries,"  and  many  of  them  of  first  quality.  Mrs.  Pease, 
daughter  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  had  two. 

For  this  season  of  the  year  the  show  of  fruit  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Strawberries  and 
cherries  were  abundant,  and  of  the  finest  sorts.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  President  of  the  Society, 
P.  Sells,  whose  twenty  acres  of  strawberries  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  others  exhibited. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  were  exhibited  under  common  cultivation  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time.  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling  was  deemed  the  best,  everything  considered.  Cherries,  not- 
withstanding it  was  rather  too  early,  were  plentiful  and  fine.  Mr.  Charles  Pease  was  the 
largest  exhibitor,  and  took  the  first  premium.  These  cherries  were  from  the  old  trees  of  his 
father-in-law.  Prof.  Kirtland,  and  included  many  of  the  choice  sorts  originated  by  him.  Mr.  P. 
had  also  on  exhibition  a  number  of  very  superior  seedlings  to  which  the  committee  awarded  a 
premium. 

In  vegetables,  the  show  as  usual,  at  all  such  exhibitions,  was  not  large  ;  but  Mr.  E.  S. 
Willard's  pie-plant,  etc.,  would  be  hard  to  beat;  and  Joseph  Perkins'  onions  and  cucumbers 
were  of  first  quality.     A.  Stone,  Jr.,  had  some  very  fine  new  potatoes. 

To  the  oflSicers  and  members  of  this  Society  must  be  awarded  all  praise  for  their  efforts  to 
encourage  horticulture ;  but  to  the  ladies,  who  so  nobly  seconded  their  endeavors,  and  aided  so 
materially  in  decorating  the  Hall,  must  be  ascribed  all  due  honor;  without  them,  nothing  could 
have  been  done,  and  the  visitors  and  members  alike  bear  witness  to  this.  The  Hall  was  finely 
wreathed  with  evergreens  in  festoons,  and  everything  in  good  taste.    All  seemed  delighted.  The 
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attendance  both  evenings  was  large,  and  sufficient  to  meet  every  expectation  of  the  officers. 
Premiums  were  awarded. — Ohio  Farmer. 

FEUIT-GROWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  June  meeting  of  the  "  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  l''ork,"  was 
held  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  council,  at  Rochester,  upon  the  23d  of  that  month.  The 
"  Genessee  Valley  Horticultural  Society  "  changed  the  day  of  its  meeting  in  order  that  the 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  might  be  combined,  and  prove  the  best  as  well  as  the  largest 
ever  made  at  this  season  in  Western  New  York. 

The  "  Fruit-Growers'  "  session  duly  commenced  in  the  foi'enoon,  the  president,  Benjamin 
Hodge,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  P.  Barry,  W.  P.  Townsend,  and  S.  H.  Ainsworth,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  the  subjects  for  discussion. 

The  first  regular  question  discussed  was  as  follows  :  "  Are  there  any  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  ringing,  ligatures,  girdling,  &c.,  of  the  grape-vine  .'  and  if  so,  what  are 
they  ?" 

Mr.  Peck  reminded  the  members  of  some  bunches  of  grapes  of  perfectly  enormous  size 
exhibited  in  these  rooms  last  fiill ;  the  extra  growth  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  below  the  bunches  exhibited. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Niagara  county,  spoke  of  having  seen  last  fall  at  the  State  Fair,  in  Buffalo, 
some  grapes  from  Chautauque  county,  which  were  quite  a  feature  in  the  exhibition.  The 
owner  said  that  they  were  only  the  common  Isabella  grapes,  and  yet  there  w-ere  those  who  so 
far  doubted  his  accuracy  as  to  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  Downing  (who  was  present)  for  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Isabella  could  ever  be  or  become  so  large  and  fine  a  grape.  After  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  portion  of  the  vine  which  produced  these  specimens  stood 
near  an  angle  of  the  house  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  passing,  and  where  some  accident 
had  happened  breaking  the  branch,  or  rupturing  the  downward  sap  vessels.  The  balance  of  the 
crop  was  of  the  usual  size,  and  it  was  only  the  portion  above  the  wound  which  produced  these 
grapes.  This  practice  of  ringing  is  quite  common  in  France  and  Germany.  The  operation  is 
performed  annually,  and  the  result  is  that  the  size  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  fruit  is 
ripened  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier.  A  neighbor,  Mr.  Paign,  often  tied  strings  around  the 
branches  of  his  vines,  and  his  crop  was  always  increased  in  size  and  hastened  in  maturity. 

Dr.  Spcnce  feared  lest  the  effect  of  thus  stimulating  the  growth  of  one  year  should  be  to  lessen 
or  destroy  the  prospect  of  future  crops  from  that  branch.  Mr.  Townsend  thought  that  the  vine 
could  be  thus  treated  with  far  greater  safety  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  wood,  because  our 
most  experienced  fruit-raisers,  are  all  adopting  the  I'euewal  system  of  training  their  grapes ; 
whereby  the  branches  which  have  borne  the  fruit  are  each  year  cut  off  and  thrown  away. 
Now,  since  we  expect  no  future  crop  from  these  branches,  what  harm  can  be  done  to  them  if 
we  pursue  the  course  which  will  make  the  present  crop  as  large  as  possible  ?  The  branches 
from  which  we  expect  the  next  year's  grapes  are  not  interfered  with  at  all. 

3{r.  Win.  B.  Smith  remembered  the  grapes  from  Chautauque  county,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Town- 
send,  and  his  recollection  was  that  the  time  of  maturity  was  7iot  hastened  by  the  accident  to 
the  vine.  To  be'  sure,  the  grapes  were  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Isabella  ;  but,  if 
he  remembered  right,  the  grapes  were  not  quite  ripe. 

Judge  Langworthy  spoke  of  a  mode  of  ligating  branches  of  apple  and  peach-trees  with  a  small 
annealed  wire ;  applying  the  wire  soon  after  the  fruit  had  set,  but  removing  it  again  after  a  few 
weeks.  This  ligation  accelerated  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple  and  of  the  peach 
materially,  and  reasoning  from  analogy  it  ought  to  do  the  same  with  the  grape. 

Mr.  S.  II.  Ainsworth  spoke  of  some  grapes,  fully  as  large  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  at 
the  Ontario  County  Fair  two  years  ago  attracted  considerable  attention.  Like  the  owner  of 
the  Chautauque  county  grapes,  at  Buffalo,  nobody  believed  the  exhibitor  of  these  when  he 
stated  them  t(»  be  simply  Isabellas.  Such  an  enormous  increase  of  size  caused  a  critical  exam- 
ination into  the  cause  why,  and  it  was  found  that  near  the  ground  a  tendril  had  closely  entwined 
itself  the  previous  year,  and  very  materially  hindered  the  return  flow  of  sap  for  that  year ;  so 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  vine  went  into  the  fruit,  which  was  very  ripe,  and  in  quality  very 
fine.  All  the  rest  of  the  fruit  upon  the  vine  was  perfect  and  of  the  usual  size ;  but  the  fruit  on 
this  part  was  enormous — and  this  was  the  only  lot  of  grapes  exhibited  at  that  time  which  was 
perfectly  ripe :  so  that  the  ligation  did  in  this  case  hasten  the  ripening. 

Mr.  Hoag.  a  grape-grower,  remembered  that  several  years  ago,  a  part  of  one  of  his  vines 
became  accidentally  girdled,  and  the  one  cluster  which  was  beyond  the  accident  ripened  up 
perfectly,  while  the  rest  of  the  fruit  did  not  mature  that  season.  Here  is  one  more  instance 
where  girdling  hastened  maturity. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  now  recollected  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hoag,  in  which  two  bunches 
were  more  than  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  crop,  and  the  berries  were  fully  doubled 
in  size. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  doubted  whether  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit,  or 
hasteiiinc^  its  maturity  by  any  such  artificial  processes,  could  possibly  improve  its  quality. 

Mr.  Hoag  would  judge  from  the  specimens  which  he  had  tasted  that  the  quality  was  improved. 
If  the  grapes  were  really  ripened  they  were  better  than  unripe  "  sour  grapes." 

Mr.  Maxicdl  would  judge  that  the  time  when  this  girdling  was  done  would  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  result.  Immediately  after  the  fruit  had  set  was  the  proper  season  to 
perform  it.  The  operator  must  not  remove  too  large  a  part  of  the  bark,  else  lie  will  kill  vine 
and  fruit.  A  very  narrow  ring  of  the  bark  was  enough  to  remove.  An  old  gardener,  in 
Geneva,  had  long  practiced  this  wiring  or  ligating,  and  always  with  very  evident  effect ;  both  as 
to  size  and  earliness. 

Judge  Laiigtcorthy  agreed  that  about  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  fruit  was  the  best  time  for 
the  ligation.  A  neighbor  used  always  to  bring  the  first  peaches  into  the  Rochester  market, 
also  the  first  early  harvest  apples,  (and  would  say  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  their  flavor  was  as  good 
as  any  others,)  and  he  kept  his  process  a  secret  for  some  time.  By-and-by,  it  was  found  out 
that  just  after  the  fruit  had  set,  he  twisted  a  piece  of  fine  wire  closely  on  the  old  wood  of  the 
branches,  and  it  did  great  good — when  the  fruit  had  nearly  matured,  he  removed  the  wire,  and 
no  bad  effect  resulted  to  the  tree. 

Dr.  Spence  asked  Mr.  S.,  "  Would  you  recomend  this  girdling  of  trees  as  a  steady  practice  ?" 
since  it  so  probably  produces  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  tree. 

Judge  Langwortliy  answered  "  No,"  for  in  a  great  many  cases  the  limb  of  the  tree  is  sure  to 
be  lost. 

W.  P.  Townsend.  This  may  be  so  with  trees,  but  with  the  grape-vine  the  case  is  widely 
diflerent.  Even  if  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vine  be  cut  away,  it  will  recover  itself  very 
much  in  a  single  year :  and  where  the  regular  pruning' of  the  vine  is  done  upon  the  renewal 
system,  the  part  ligated  is  that  which  is  to  be  cut  away  in  that  same  autumn,  and  the  vine  itself 
is  actually  renewed  annually.     The  results  cannot  but  be  nice. 

P.  Barry,  spoke  of  the  experiments  instituted  by  the  French,  in  1856.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,  was  so  much  taken  by  the  specimens  which  were  presented  to  them,  that  they 
sent  out  a  Committee  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  vines  upon  which  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  It  happened  that  that  season  was  a  particularly  favorable  one,  and  that  all  the 
grapes  were  ripened  that  year,  so  the  gain  in  earliness  was  not  considered  as  proved. 

This  ligating  the  vine  is  an  old  practice  known  and  practiced  in  the  time  of  the  Romnas. 
Mr.  Knight,  an  eminent  English  writer  speaks  favorably  of  the  practice  under  suitable  restric- 
tions ;  as  also  does  Mr.  Elvers.  Mr.  Barry  did  not  feel  convinced  that  it  was  a  course  which 
was  to  be  recommended  for  general  practice;  but  in  the  hands  of  gardeners  of  judgment  and 
experience,  it  does  add  to  the  size  and  hasten  the  maturity  of  fruit.  While  it  does  not  injure 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  so  increased  in  size,  it  probably  does  deteriorate  the  rest  of  the  fruit  and 
most  certainly  does  injure  the  roots. 

This  course  can  be  practiced  upon  the  grape-vine  with  more  impunity  than  upon  any  other 
plant,  because  it  makes  new  wood  so  easily.  This  is  an  interesting  matter  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  and  the  experiments  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Townsend  hoped  that  the  members  would  experiment  and  give  us  their  results.  Could 
not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  fruit  or  to  the  roots.  Let  us 
take  an  Isabella  pruned  according  to  the  renewal  system  and  w-e  thus  have  in  fact  two  vines, 
taking  sap  from  the  roots  perfecting  it  in  the  leaves  and  returning  a  part  to  the  roots.  Now 
by  the  girdling-  we  only  interfere  with  the  processes  of  a  part  of  one  of  these  two,  and  the  only 
loss  to  the  root  is  that  of  the  sap  appropriated  to  the  extra  development  of  the  fruit  and  the 
growth  of  a  little  more  wood. 

Judge  Langwortliy  thought  that  if  the  ligating  were  only  around  the  growth  of  this  year, 
no  effect  would  result  ill  to  the  vine.  If  the  main  vine  be  girdled  Mr.  Barry's  idea  is  correct, 
and  the  roots  must  be  injured.  (Judge  L.  does  not  speak  of  the  renewal  system  where  only 
the  wood  to  be  cut  away  the  next  year  was  girdled,  and  full  half  the  wood  not  interfered  with 
and  the  main  vine  never  touched. — Reporter.)  If  there  be  any  benefit  in  it  at  all  it  will  be  very 
evident  in  it's  application  to  the  Catawba  vine,  for  the  gain  of  a  fortnight  in  ripening  will  be 
very  important  in  this  climate.  Strongly  urged  members  to  try  it :  use  a  small  annealed  wire, 
twistmg  firmly  with  pincers  and  we  may  this  fall  see  at  our  next  meeting  what  few  of  us  have 
ever  seen  ;  i.  e.  a  ripe  Catawba  grape. 

Win.  B.  Smith  hoped  the  members  would  all  experiment,  and  at  the  September  meeting 
relate  and  exhibit  the  results  of  their  experience. 

The  second  regular  question  was  now  in  order.  The  late  frost.  What  has  been  its  efiects 
upon  the  grape,  both  with  reference  to  the  present  and  next  season's  crop  ? 

This  subject  of  the  frost  has  been  so  fully  commented  upon  in  the  Agricultural  papers  of  the 
day,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

The  third  regular  question  was  now  in  order,  viz.:  Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  strawberry 


for  jreneral  profitable  cultivatiou  according  to  the  present  experience  ?  and  wliich  is  the  most 
profitable  and  at  the  same  time  most  economical  mode  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  H.  iV.  Langworthy  said  that  we  ought  first  to  fully  understand  what  were  the  qualifica- 
tions which  we  desired  in  the  strawberry  plant.  We  certainly,  in  this  latitude,  wish  hardy 
plants,  to  withstand  the  severities  and  changes  of  our  winters.  We  want  berries  of  a  good  size, 
of  a  bright,  attractive  color,  of  a  fine  flavor,  with  the  flesh  hard  and  firm,  so  that  it  will  bear 
carrying  to  market.  We  also  wish  the  vines  to  have  good  strong  foot-stalks  to  keep  up  the 
berries  from  the  dirt  while  ripening. 

L.  B.  Langworlhy  thought  Wilson's  Albany  was  the  greatest  bearer ;  as  to  size  it  was  very  fair, 
as  to  flavor  pretty  good.  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  of  enormous  size,  but  feared  it  would  fall  oflf  as 
to  size  when  cultivated  in  fields  for  market.  Knew  that  the  Hooker  makes  a  good  field  cul- 
ture berry,  and  does  not  run  down. 

C.  M.  Hooker,  of  Monroe  Co.,  said  that  Triomphe  de  Gand  must  be  cultivated  in  hills  in  order 
to  be  good  for  year  after  year. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  spoke  very  highly  of  Wilson's  Albany.  Peabody's  Seedling, 
although  of  good  flavor  always,  did  not  fill  all  the  conditions  above  stated.  For  a  couple  of 
years  the  fruit  is  excellent  and  very  large,  but  the  vine  has  such  a  strong  tendency  to  cover  the 
ground  with  runners,  that  unless  kept  in  hills  they  bear  very  little.  Some  gentlemen  speak  of 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  strawberry  as  being  always  superior  to  that  of  the  cultivated.  Now  this 
depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  eaters.  A  person  who  is  hungry  for  fruit  will  call 
anything  good,  while  those  who  have  abundance  are  a  little  more  nice  in  their  taste. 

The  commendation  of  Large  Early  Scarlet  was  unlimited.  Three  of  the  members  had  found 
the  Hooker  to  be  not  quite  hardy  to  withstand  the  changes  of  our  winters.  A  kind  of  mulch- 
ing was  mentioned,  which  commended  itself  to  us  very  much.  Dig  in  the  fall  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  black  muck,  which  spread  in  proper  location  to  freeze  and  thaw  during  winter.  It 
will  thus  be  as  fine  as  white  sand,  and  (though  of  difterent  color)  as  clean,  while  it  will  have 
no  seeds  of  any  sort  in  it.  This  spread  over  the  beds  acts  as  a  mulch,  protects  from  the  cold 
in  winter,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and  assists  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean. 

A  gentleman  here  insisted  upon  introducing  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  Pear,  and  presented 
the  stumps  of  some  of  his  standard  pear-trees  which  had  died  this  spring  in  what  was  (to  him) 
a  very  singular  manner. 

In  the  evening,  at  "Corinthian  Hall,"  the  exhibition  of  fruits  was  combined  with  that  of 
flowers,  &c  ,  by  the  Genessee  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  and  attracted  a  vast  crowd. 

BUFFALO  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  June  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  St.  James  Hall,  on  June  23d  and  24th." 
The  hall  was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  extremely  unfavorable  weather,  the  exhibition  was  an  un- 
doubted success.  In  fruits,  the  show  of  grapes,  cherries  and  strawberries,  particularly  the 
former,  was  very  interesting,  and  the  various  collections  embraced  the  following  sorts  : 

Grapes — Black  Hamburg,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Zinfindal  and  Pitmaston 
White  Cluster,  from  the  President  and  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding. 

Cherries — American  Amber,  Mayduke,  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Lyon,  White  Bigarreau, 
Ohio  Beauty,  Doctor,  Cleveland  Bigarreau,  Rockport  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  etc.,  from 
Messrs.  Hodge,  Eaton,  Manley,  Coppock,  Bullymore,  Coats,  Clark  and  Stevens. 

/SraioSerries— Wilson's  Albany,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Bicton  Pine,  Schreike's  Pistillate,  Necked 
Pine,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Crimson  Cone,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  British 
Queen  and"  Peabody's  Seedling,  from  Messrs,  Townsend,  Warren,  Beecher,  Coppock,  Need- 
ham,  Playter,  Presbrey  and  Barton. 

Currants — White  Grape,  Cherry,  May's  Victoria  and  Black  Naples. 

The  grapes  were  the  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  They 
were  mostly  well  grown  and  colored,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  producers.  Prizes 
were  awarded. 

In  flowers  the  entries  are  too  numerous  to  specify  the  contributors.  Eoses  were  badly 
affected  by  the  frost,  and  fewer  in  number  than  on  former  occasions.  Miscellaneous  flowers 
were  abundant,  as  well  as  pot  plants,  and  beautiful  bouquets  were  presented. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  limited,  although  fine  rhubarb,  radishes,  cucumbers,  &c.,  were 
exhibited,  and  no  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  department. 

Regular  Meeting,  July  Stii. — This  being  the  day  for  the  award  of  prizes  on  forced  grapes 
and  cherries,  a  fine  exhibition  of  these  two  fruits  was  made.     Over  forty  varieties  of  cheriies 
were  however  on  hand,  together  with  several  fine  collections  of  currants,   and  many  fine 
IJii' roses,  &c.  John  B.  Eaton,  Recording  Secretary. 
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OT  very  many  years  ago,  there  was  exhibited  in  a  win- 
dow in  the  Strand,  London,  a  huge  plate,  apparently 
of  ice  ;  a  little  water  was  in  the  plate  around  a  re- 
markably transparent  piece  of  glass,  and  on  the  mass 
was  written  "  Ice  for  sale."  No  shop  in  busy  London 
attracted  more  attention  or  had  more  stationary  gazers: 
we  heard  of  this  piece  of  '''  ice  "  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  including  Scotland;  for  so  lately  as  1845  few 
English  people  had  handled  ice  in  summer,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  stopped  to  reflect  that  a  piece  such  as 
they  supposed  they  had  seen  would  not  keep  from  day 
to  day  as  the  representative  glass  had  done. 

Steamships  were  then  a  novelty,  but  had  commenced 
to  bring  a  few  tropical  fruits  to  England,  and  oranges  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Dining  one  day  with  a  literary  gentleman,  he  descanted  largely  on 
the  improved  lot  of  people  of  moderate  incomes,  and  was  proud  that  he 
could  treat  his  friends  to  a  pine-apple  and  some  ice,  luxuries  heretofore  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy. 

In  Switzerland,  in  the  same  year,  after  a  weary  tramp  among  the 
hills  and  valleys,  our  party  approached  a  glacier  in  the  valley  of  Grindel- 
wald;  but  night  coming  on  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  new  hostelry,  where 
thei-e  was  evidence  of  a  strong  desire  to  please.  We  asked  for  iced  milk, 
and  that  it  might  be  brought  quickly.  The  ready  "  yes  "  gave  promise  of 
the  veritable  article;  but  time  flew  slowly,  and  there  was  neither  ice  nor 
milk.  After  an  hour  of  impatience  the  bell  was  answered,  and  another 
favorable  response  ;  but  this  too,  failing  of  results,  the  party  agreed  to  go 
and  see  what  was  the  matter, — and  after  much  questioning  it  came  out  that 
a  maid  had  gone  to  the  pasture  pretty  high  up  the  mountain,  and  a  man 
had  taken  a  bucket  and  gone  to  the  glacier  for  the  ice,  b.oth  of  which  made 
their  appearance  as  we  were  retiring,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

These  reminiscences  show  that  Europe  has  only  lately  waked  up  to  the 
importance  of  employing  ice  in  summer.  In  Paris,  they  produce  the  article 
artificially,  and  they  have  a  very  pretty  way  of  freezing  drinking-water  in 
a  glass  bottle.  You  send  an  empty  bottle  to  the  manufactory  and  they 
give  you  another  thus  congealed  for  a  penny  or  two  ;  it  melts  about  as 
rapidly  as  you  require  it,  and  is  most  valuable  in  that  warm  city  during 
summer.  They  also  make  and  sell  solid  blocks  of  ice,  but  at  a  high  price. 
With  their  railroads,  and  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  Paris  and  other  con- 
tinental cities  might  be  supplied  with  this  luxury  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ice 
creams  are  a  very  dear  article  in  both  London  and  Paris,  being  from  twice 
to  four  times  the  price  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  Havana,  ice  has 
become  an  indispensable  article  ;  they  contrive  to  give  delicious  ice-waters 
from  the  various  fine  fruits  of  the  island,  at  moderate  charges.  In  the  East 
Indies,  and  indeed,  in  all  wealthy  tropical  countries,  ice  supplied  from 
America  is  a  necessity  ;  once  introduced,  no  moderately  high  price  is  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  it ;  and  its  absence,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  creates  a 
severe  panic. 
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The  great  improvements  of  building  ice-liouses  in  our  own  climate,  con- 
sist in  placing  the  food  and  fruit  room  below  the  mass,  and  in  thoroughly- 
draining  off  the  water  as  it  melts. 

The  present  season,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  course,  the  more 
southern  cities,  have  been  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Bostonians  ;  but 
what,  we  would  ask,  is  to  prevent  another  advance  in  the  ice  trade  among 
us  ?  there  is  scarcely  any  regular  investment  that  would  pay  better  than 
laying  in  during  a  cold  winter,  enough  for  two  seasons, — and  with  care 
there  is  no  dilBculty  in  doing  this.  There  would  be  some  loss  necessarily 
by  melting,  but  every  one  of  any  experience  will  remember  that  not  unfre- 
quently,  at  the  close  of  the  warm  season,  their  ice-house  has  presented  the 
appearance  of  sufficient  almost  for  another  summer.  We  fully  believe  it  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  commercial,  and  of  course  of  private  advantage,  to 
preserve  ice  for  two  seasons  ;  the  hint  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
somebody  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  of  a  small  capital  for  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  profit.  If  the  winter  that  it  was  kept  over  proved  to  be  a  cold  one 
and  others  had  ice  as  usual,  our  speculator  on  probabilities  would  still  have 
his  crop  for  sale,  losing  only  the  interest  and  a  slight  decrease  of  bulk  ; 
whereas,  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  his  profits  would  be  immense.  In  private 
families  two  houses  would  be  advantageous  for  this  purpose,  the  one  to  be 
kept  over,  not  being  opened  till  actually  wanted;  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  in  most  cases  two  houses  thus  treated  are  better  than  one. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  when  complimenting  our  eastern  friends 
for  their  industry,  remarked  that  they  found  on  their  soil  nothing  to  export 
but  granite  and  ice — "  absolutel}'  nothing  but  granite  and  ice,"  and  yet  see 
their  prosperity.  There  are  yet  plenty  of  openings  in  the  ice  trade  for 
enterprising  men. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE.— A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY     FOX     MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — It  is  said  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  truth  of 
this  is  made  manifest  daily.  Necessity  and  repeated  failures  are  oftentimes 
the  means  by  which  the  observing  mind  traces  the  cause,  and  ultimates 
wonderful  scientific  practical  results,  and  makes  the  man  of  experience. 

Such  we  presume  to  be  the  cause  that  brought  out  the  "  Rivers'  Orchard 
House,"  which  is  now  giving  so  much  pleasure  and  delight  in  England,  and 
which  is  destined  to  become  in  this  country,  and  very  shortly,  too,  one 
of  the  noblest  features  in  horticulture. 

The  public  have  greatly  to  thank  you  for  the  republication  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
valuable  manual.  We  know  that  the  orchard  house  can  be  so  designed, 
arranged,  and  adapted  to  fruit  and  plants,  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  in 
one  magnificent  structure  ;  and  be  assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  your  humble 
servant  only  held  the  influence  or  power,  he  would  place  just  such  a  nohle 
orchard  house  in  a  nohle  position  in  our  New  York  to  be  noble  park.  Why 
should  such  a  park  be  without  its  Sydenham  ?  Surely  this  would  be  as 
appropriate  to  the  grounds  as  a  tower,  from  whence  to  gaze  at  the  stars. 

With  what  joy  would  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs,  pay  their  ^ 
twenty-five  cents  for  admission  to  feast  their  eyes   and  charm  their  hearts  | 


THE   ORCHARD   HOUSE. — A   FEW   SUGGESTIONS. 

by  viewing  the  beautiful  designs  of  man  and  the  wonderful  productions  of 
God.  The  London  trains  carry  out  daily  many  hundreds  to  view  the  great 
Paxtonian  Palace,  where  man's  ingenuity  has  combined  living  colors  to 
represent  vivid  fire, — hei'e,  so  bright,  the  glare  dazzles  the  eye, — there,  the 
soft  combinations  of  the  rainbow ;  and  yonder  in  the  distance,  the  lurid  fire 
of  one  of  nature's  outlaws  bounding  through  eternal  space  ; — and  we  stand 
in  awe,  wonder,  and  amazement.  The  man  that  has  been  tippling  at  the 
rum-bowl  all  his  life,  stands  fixed  to  the  spot.  He  is  thinJcing — absorbed  ; 
you  see  him  again  entering  the  interior  of  the  palace  ;  he  pauses.  The 
glittering  festoons  suspended  from  crystal  domes,  never  before  touched  his 
sight,  and  he  seems  to  be  recalling  his  senses  ;  "is  this  a  reality,  or  am  I 
in  a  fairy  land  !"  At  length  he  concludes  he  will  try  and  grow  some  of 
those  beauties  in  his  own  neglected  garden,  and  he  does  so.  The  money  he 
found  for  rum,  goes  now  to  buy  flowers  and  fruit  trees  ;  a  higher  taste  has 
grown  up  ;  the  purity  of  the  one  has  banished  the  other  ;  horticulture 
makes  good  men  and  intelligent  fathers. 

The  orchard  house  is  the  house  for  the  million  ; — the  house  for  him  who 
possesses  a  princely  income,  and  him  who  toils  for  his  daily  bread.  From 
a  magnificent  building  capable  of  growing  all  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
down  to  the  small  pit  for  salads,  strawberries,  &c.  The  old  notion  of  re- 
quiring large  tracts  of  land  for  roots  to  ramble  about  in,  will  soon  fall  to 
the  shades,  and  the  only  thing  that  horticulture  requires  at  the  present  day 
is,  to  have  amongst  us  good  practical  gardeners,  who  are  good  practical 
chemists.  There  are  plenty  of  good  chemists  in  the  country,  and  if  they 
had  two  heads  on  their  shoulders,  (gardener  and  chemist,)  gardeners  would 
be  much  benefited  by  their  experience.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  men 
really  know  sometM?ig  they  think  it  worth  nothing  to  the  public  unless  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  lot  of  mysticism,  to  let  others  see  they  know  something 
that  no  one  else  can  comprehend  ;  and  they  use  large  words  where  simple, 
easy  terms  would  express  things  much  better,  and  be  understood  by  every- 
body. 

But  of  orchard  houses,  Mr.  Editor.  First,  the  materials  of  which  they 
should  be  built ;  secondly,  their  construction  ;  thirdly,  of  the  fruit  trees 
and  how  to  grow  them,  with  the  kinds  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  lastly, 
on  the  bountiful  crops  plants  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  orchard  house 
properly  constructed  and  managed  ; — and  as  these  few  observations  are  not 
needed  by  gardeners,  but  are  intended  for  amateurs,  I  shall  call  things  by 
their  simple  terms,  so  as  to  be  generally  understood. 

First,  the  kind  of  material  of  which  the  house  should  be  built.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Rivers  house  is  simple,  light  and  cheap,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
mild  winters  of  that  country,  but  here  there  are  contingencies  that  England 
little  dreams  of.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  our  heavy  winter's  snows  on 
Mr.  Rivers'  rafters  of  fir  poles,  would  make  an  end  of  the  house  and  all 
inside  of  it.  We  say,  therefore,  use  strong,  substantial  rafters;  pine,  two  by 
seven  inches,  and  placed  six  feet  apart,  with  three  cross  bars  one  and  a 
half  by  three  inches,  placed  over,  or  let  into  the  rafter  for  supporting  the 
glass  bars.  Make  a  good  strong  roof.  The  bars  for  receiving  the  glass 
can  be  cut  out  of  one-inch  pine  boards,  which  makes  them  strong  enough, 
one  by  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  grooved  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  on.  These  bars  are  easily  got  out  by  the  circular  saw,  and  are 
moderately  cheap. 
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Mr.  Rivers,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  is  of  opinion  that  all  fruit  trees 
in  the  orchard  house  would  be  benefited  if  the  temperature  of  the  house 
did  not  drop  below  26° — so  are  we.  The  less  freezing  that  goes  on  in  the 
roots  and  branches  of  fruit  trees,  the  better.  The  less  su7i  they  get  on 
them  when  frozen,  the  better.  Let  us  here  suggest  that  the  house  be  built 
tight  as  well  as  strong.  We  know  what  March  winds  are  in  England,  and 
bitter  experience  has  taught  us  what  they  are  in  America.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral slaughter  month  of  the  whole  year. 

Build  your  orchard  houses  tight,  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  all  the  ven- 
tilation that  you  possibly  can,  and  use  no  hemlock  boards. 

One  summer's  sun,  and  they  are  all  in  ribbon  strips  ; — use  pine  ;  it  can  be 
bought  nearly  as  cheap  as  hemlock  ;  and  also  take  care  to  well  batten  all 
the  ventilators,  or  they  will  soon  warp  and  split ;  my  experience  is,  no  wooden 
ventilator  can  be  made  tight  unless  it  is  panelled  ;  then  they  will  stand. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  glazing,  the  putty  should  have  half  white  lead 
worked  through  it  ;  bed  the  bars  with  the  putty,  and  press  the  glass  down 
tight  to  the  wood  ;  take  the  putty-knife  and  smooth  off  the  putty  that  stands 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required  on  the 
outside  ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  puttying  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass, 
as  it  only  cracks  and  breaks  away,  and  no  painting  outside  will  prevent  it. 
After  finishing  the  outside  as  directed  above,  paint  down  each  bar  with 
good  thick  white  lead,  and  you  will  find  the  roof  to  last  longer  than  by  any 
of  the  present  modes  of  work.  You  also  will  be  required  to  take  oflf  the 
extra  putty  on  the  inside,  and  paint  as  before.  Houses  built  by  placing  the 
rafters  six  feet  apart,  resting  on  locust  or  cedar  posts,  should  have  three 
cross  bars  between  the  rafters,  one  and  a  half  by  three  inches,  to  support 
the  glass  bars,  and  placed  distant  from  each  other  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
glass.  Houses  built  in  this  manner  are  strong  and  substantial,  have  a  very 
nice  appearance,  and  can  be  built  for  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
lineal  foot,  complete.  We  know  of  over  a  thousand  lineal  feet  erected  in 
this  way  for  the  exotic  grape  alone,  which  is  all  heated  throughout  with  hot 
water  ;  and  as  to  the  general  appearance,  there  are  hundreds  of  houses  that 
have  cost  over  twelve  and  fourteen  dollars  per  foot,  that  look  no  better,  if 
they  look  as  well.  Houses  should  be  built  strong  /  if  rough,  you  can  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  carpenter's  plane  ;  it  is  a  very  exj^etisive  tool. 

Our  next  suggestion  is  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  house.  The  span 
roof  I  think  will  be  found  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  great  question, 
however,  is.  How  are  we  to  grow  these  fruit  trees  ?  How  is  labor  to  be 
saved  ?  In  England  this  is  no  question  of  importance,  but  in  America  it  is 
a  very  serious  one,  with  the  private  establishments  as  well  as  the  commercial 
gardens.  In  the  first  place  I  should  use  no  pots  at  all  ;  use  boxes.  They 
do  not  attract  the  heat  like  the  flower  pot,  and  consequently  they  will  take 
much  less  watering.  I  have  grown  vines  from  eyes  in  boxes  and  pots  side 
bj'  side,  the  pot  containing  three  times  the  amount  of  soil  that  was  held  by 
the  box,  but  the  box  invariably  made  three  times  the  amount  of  wood  or 
.  cane.  It  makes  quite  a  difference  to  a  plant  whether  its  roots  cling  to  the 
side  of  a  roastitig  hotpot,  or  a  cool  moist  board. 

And  it  makes  also  a  great  difference  in  the  producing  of  red  spider,  bug 
and  scale,  and  a  whole  host  of  these  detestable,  ever-tantalizing  little  pests 
to  horticulture.  But  if  these  fruit  trees  are  to  be  grown  for  a  commercial 
|,purpose,  we  say,  use  neither  pots  nor  boxes.  Plant  out ; — now  inplauting  out ! 
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we  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  borders  must  be  large  vine  borders, 
but  thej  may  be  made  two  feet  wide  by  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  deep, 
or  so  constructed  as  to  suit  the  house.  It  is  not  a  great  hulk  of  soil  that 
plants  live  on^  but  the  element  i\iey  suck  up  from  it,  and  the  less  the  quantity 
of  soil  the  plant  has  to  live  in,  and  feed  from,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
mouths  or  feeders  or  roots  they  will  throw  out  in  search  of  their  required 
support;  and  if  you  keep  3'our  little  borders  well  mulched  (top  dressed)  with 
good  decomposed  manure,  and  constantly  pour  over  that  mulching  guano 
water,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plant  troubling  itself  much  about  the  hulk  of 
soil  5'^ou  have  given  it  to  grow  in. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  will  give  you  a  fact  in  connection  with  this  mode 
of  culture.  We  know  a  small  house  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  a  lean- 
to,  in  the  front  and  back  of  which  was  run  a  lot  of  common  boards  that 
made  a  sort  of  trough  about  two  feet  wide  and  deep  the  whole  length,  and 
this  was  filled  in  with  soil,  in  May  1st,  185T,  and  then  was  put  in  young 
vine  eyes  just  beginning  to  grow,  and  they  were  planted  one  foot  apart.  In 
the  following  May,  1858,  we  saw  the  whole  house  full  of  ripe  fruit,  the  bunches 
weighing  from  three  quarters  to  J^  pound  and  a  quarter  each  ;  this  season 
was  cut  the  second  crop  off  these  same  vines,  March  20th,  1859.  The  fruit 
cut  from  one  vine  we  had  the  curiosity  to  see  weighed, — it  weighed  over  ten 
pounds  ;  and  four  of  the  bunches  weighed  one  and  a  half  pounds  each  ;  one 
bunch  two  pounds  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  well  colored  and  well 
swelled.  Now  we  could  not  begin  to  do  anything  like  this  in  pots  ;  in  fact 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  think  about  is,  the  sorts  of  fruits  adapted 
for  the  Orchard  House,  and  this  question  will  not  take  much  time  to  answer, 
nor  much  space  in  your  valuable  journal  ;  for  we  know  no  fruit  that  cannot 
be  induced  to  pay  due  respect  for  its  protection  and  care.  Perhaps,  above 
all,  the  plum  would  feel  doubly  dutiful  for  protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  curculio.  The  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  plum,  can  and  will  be 
grown  to  perfection  ;  but  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  dozen — we 
must  and  will  have  them  by  the  thousand. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  fine  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  that  some  of  the  prices  paid  are  almost  fabulous,  and  fruits  of  the  high- 
est character  are  now  daily  standing  dishes  on  the  tables.  Ere  long  we 
shall  see  the  pine-apple  grown  here  for  the  public  markets  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  perfection  than  is  now  done  in  Europe.  What  a  glori- 
ous sight  will  be  the  Fruit  Palace  of  America,  with  its  noble  centre,  glow- 
ing with  its  golden  pine-apples,  and  the  sweet  honey-dew  dripping  from  its 
luscious  cheek.  Soon  will  the  difference  of  quality  be  appreciated  ;  soon 
will  it  be  found  that  the  imported  pine-apple  is  as  different  from  the  home 
cultivated  one  as  the  Bartlett  pear  is  from  the  Swedish  turnip.  They  must 
and  will  be  grown  for  sale.  Peaches  are  sold  in  Broadway  at  a  dollar  each 
when  those  from  the  South  command  no  more  for  a  whole  basket  full,  and 
the  ladies  that  promenade  that  great  thoroughfare  knoxo  pretty  well  that 
all  the  black  grapes  are  not  Black  Isabellas.  The  first  bunch  of  Hamburgs 
that  was  ever  offered  in  New  York  was  sold  with  difficulty  at  twentj^-five 
cents  per  pound  ;  now,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  they  will  command 
two  dollars.  Four  years  ago  grapes  could  be  sent  from  Boston  called  Black 
Hamburgs,  red  as  foxes,  with  mealy  bugs  running  all  over  the  bunches  as 
they  hung  in  the  windows,  apparently  frightened  to  death  at  their  new 
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quarters  ;  but  to-day,  Mr.  Editor,  those  same  fruiterers  say,  Keep  your  red 
grapes  and  white  bugs  at  home, — and  at  last  we  see  them  in  Washington 
Market,  left  at  some  vegetable  stall  to  be  sold  on  commission.  Should  you 
chance  to  walk  into  some  of  the  fruit  stores  in  Broadway  to  buy  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  you  must  not  feel  surprised  if  the  bunch  of  Hamburgs  or  Muscats 
should  weigh  five  pounds,  Royal  Muscadine  two,  and  White  Frontignan 
three  pounds.  Yes,  sir,  we  may  stare  at  the  grapes,  but  they  are  in  the 
scales — we  can't  deny  it — and  they  are  plentiful  enough,  too. 

How  to  grow  or  how  to  train  trees  for  the  Orchard  House,  is  another 
point  that  we  shall  have  to  talk  a  little  more  about  shortly,  in  detail  ;  but 
for  the  present  we  say  that  if  the  amateur  wishes  to  grow  them  in  boxes,  he 
may  adopt  the  finger  and  thumb  system  of  pruning, — the  same,  in  fact,  that 
he  practises  on  his  specimen  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  By  con- 
stant stopping,  after  beginning  properly,  any  form  can  be  given  to  the 
trees  that  maybe  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  made  productive.  The  great 
demand  for  fine  fruits  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  will  cause  large  num- 
bers of  orchard  houses  to  be  soon  erected.  The  cry  is.  Where  can  we  buy 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  apricots  ?  We  shall  soon  see  acres  of  glass 
erected  for  this  purpose,  and  still  the  cry  will  be,  give  us  more.  Grapes  un- 
der glass  are  at  the  present  the  only  fruit  that  is  generally  in  cultivation  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  fruits  that  equally  demand  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  gardener,  which  would  be  as  productive  and  profitable.  Strong, 
rough,  tight,  well  ventilated,  cheap  houses,  is  what  is  required  here,  made 
tight  to  keep  out  the  frost,  whitewashed  to  keep  out  the  sun,  (the  glass  in 
winter),  employ  small,  shallow  borders  for  the  roots,  plenty  of  ventilation 
or  air,  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  plenty  of  determination  to  accomplish  the 
end,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  success. 
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BY      THE      EDITOR. 

This  invaluable  evergreen  climber  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this 
country';  wherever  it  will  thrive  it  should  be  planted, both  for  covering  walls 
and  to  run  up  the  blank  stems  of  trees,  using  bone  manure  as  the  best 
enricher  of  its  soil.  Nothing  creates  the  idea  of  age  so  quickly  as  abund- 
ance of  ivy.  Where  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  ascend  trees  or  walls,  a 
handsome  effect  may  be  produced  by  allowing  it  to  run  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  will  form  a  fine  verdure  in  shade  that  injures  grass. 
We  are  not  sure  but  that  it  might  form  a  carpet  of  green  in  the  southern 
states,  where  grass  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  At  Philadelphia  it  succeeds 
admirably,  though  some  of  the  finest  old  specimens  are  occasionally  totally 
destroyed  by  the  cold  ;  sudden  extremes  from  warmth  to  great  depression 
of  the  thermometer,  seem  unfavorable  to  its  longevity.  The  "  English " 
here  is  the  most  hardy,  and  the  "  Irish  "  the  most  rapid  growing,  though 
some  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject.  Philadelphia  is  probably 
the  northern  limit  where  you  often  see  large  walls  ivy-covered,  though  at 
Sunnyside,  Washington  Irving's,  and  a  few  other  places  in  that  region, 
where  it  is  planted  on  the  north  sides  of  dwellings,  it  is  occasionally  seen 
beautiful  and  healthy  ;   but  generally  at  the  North  it  can  be  success 
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fully  grown  on  the  ground,  where  it  runs  very  well,  and  if  covered  with 
leaves  and  brush  it  will  do  perfectly.  It  might  be  employed  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut  even  in  northern  climates,  and  annually  laid  down  carefully 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  we  advise  a  trial  of  this  as  a  probable 
means  of  success.  It  should  always  be  protected  from  the  sun  in  winter, 
which  kills  it  by  sudden  thawing  after  severe  frost.  Downing  thought  so 
highly  of  it  as  to  say  nothing  could  take  its  place.  For  further  particulars 
regarding  this  most  beautiful  of  climbers,  we  refer  to  an  article  of  some 
length  from  our  own  pen,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  Horticulturist,  December, 
1849,  page  252,  and  now  proceed  with  our  translation  from  the  Revue  Hor- 
ticole : 

"  There  may  be  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  parks  and  gardens,  an 
arrangement  of  Ivy  to  form  a  trunk  by  uniting  and  interlacing  its  branches. 
I  am  certain  of  this  from  experience  :  in  1852,  I  transplanted  a  Laricio 
Pine  sixteen  feet  high,  and  placed  it  before  the  house  I  occupy,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  tree  died  in  a  few  months.  I  had  the  branches 
cut  off,  and  then  planted  at  the  root  two  Ivys  and  two  Banksia  roses  ;  for 
two  years,  the  two  plants  lived  in  harmony,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
Banksia  roses  arranged  themselves  very  gracefully  on  the  deep  green  of 
the  Ivy  leaves  ;  but  little  by  little  the  latter  outgrew  the  rose,  stifled  its 
more  feeble  companion,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  pine  trunk.  Then  I  had 
an  iron  circle  of  three  feet  in  diameter  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  tree  ; 
the  branches  of  the  Ivy  very  soon  clasped  the  circumference,  and  now  they 
weep  over  all  around,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  candelabra  always 
green.  The  stem  of  the  Ivy  is  already  strong  enough  to  support  itself,  if 
the  support  should  crumble  ;  but  the  resinous  nature  of  this  evergreen 
trunk  ensures  its  duration.  If  I  had  it  to  do  again,  I  would  make  the  cir- 
cle six  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  have  between  the  trunk  and  falling 
branches,  a  bower,  where  at  all  times  shade  and  freshness  would  be  found. 

"  In  central  Eui'ope,  the  Ivy  grows  very  vigorously,  but  not  beyond  the  58° 
of  latitude.  It  grows,  however,  in  the  island  of  Gothland  ;  bat  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  Sweden,  in  Ostrogothia,  or  in  Westrogothia.  In  the  British 
Isles,  it  stops  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  no  longer  grows  in  the  Hebrides, 
nor  in  the  Ferve.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  it  embellishes  all  the  ruins, 
clothing  them  with  perpetual  verdure.  No  traveller  can  forget  the  Ivys 
which  adorn  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  ;  those  of  the  feudal 
fortress  of  Bressuire,  and  the  Castle  of  Courtalein,  (Eure-et-Loire,)  inherited 
by  the  family  of  Montmorency.  This  castle  dates  back  to  the  year  1440  ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  tower  of  sixty-nine  feet  in  height ;  the  ivy  is  trained 
with  much  care  on  the  trellis,  and  the  windows  seem  carved  out  of  the 
foliage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  charming  effect,  which  this 
castle  of  verdure  produces. 

"  In  England,  I  admired  the  Ivys  which  cover  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
Castle  ;  Loudon  cites  those  of  Brockley  Hall,  in  Somersetshire,  that  climb 
on  the  trees.  One  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  another  eleven  feet — both  must 
be  vei-y  old,  for  the  growth  of  the  Ivy  is  slower  than  in  the  middle  of 
France.  Another  Ivy  covers  a  cottage  in  the  city  of  Morpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  it  shows  a  diameter  of  nineteen  feet  to  the  height  where  it  divides 
into  branches,  and  ten  feet  above  the  soil. 

"  Ivys  so  often  cover  ruins  or  old  edifices,  that  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  study  their  growth  in  diameter.     It  can   be  done  by  counting  the 
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number  of  woody  layers  of  the  large  Ivys  cut  at  the  base.  A  certam 
number  of  examples  compared  among  themselves  would  furnish  us  means 
that  would  serve  for  a  foundation  for  calculations  upon  the  age  of  all  the 
large  Ivys,  whose  diameter  should  have  been  measured  ;  for  these  plants 
growing  near  a  ruin,  in  a  soil  which  is  neither  cultivated  nor  manui'ed, 
must  have  a  moderate  growth,  such  as  we  might  expect.  The  estimation 
of  the  age  of  an  Ivy  on  a  ruin,  would  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  examples  of  them  would  be  found  of  astonishing  longevity  ! 
further,  we  would  plainly  have  a  minimum  limit  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
ruin  itself.  In  short,  the  latter  is  necessarily  anterior  to  the  Ivy  that  covers 
it.  The  vegetable  physiology  and  the  history  of  ruined  monuments,  such 
as  cover  the  soil  of  Europe,  would  then  have  an  equal  interest  if  these 
studies  were  pursued." 


ION  A,  PELHAM,  AND  WODENETHE. 

BY    R.    G.    PARDEE. 

A  BRIEF  visit  to  the  three  above-named  places  of  interest  up  the  Hudson, 
was  enjoyed  during  the  past  season. 

At  lona — a  rocky  isle  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  near  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson,  two  miles  above  Peekskill — I  foimd  Dr.  Grant  most  indus- 
triously employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  grapes.  He  has  with  skill  and 
vast  labor  brought  the  forty  acres  of  tillable  land  on  the  island  to  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  covered  it  with  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
the  choicest  grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

Deep  trenching,  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  mixtures  of  compost, 
leaf-mold  and  muck,  have  accomplished  wonders.  Dr.  Grant  is  well  known 
as  a  most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  grapes.  He  has  not 
only  vast  numbers  of  vines,  of  most  all  the  varieties  of  hardy  grapes  in 
bearing ;  but  his  activity  in  the  way  of  propagation  astonished  me.  For 
instance,  he  has  more  than  ten  thousand  plants  of  the  popular  Delaware 
grape,  that  are  No.  1,  with  growths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  this  season. 
Then  follow  as  many  more  of  not  quite  so  mature  growth  and  age.  He 
has  besides,  an  unusual  stock  of  Allen's  New  Hybrid,  which  the  doctor 
thinks  will  prove  to  be  the  best  white  grape  ;  thus  rivalling  the  Eebecca. 
Then  follow  the  Anna,  Clara,  and  various  new  seedlings,  some  of  which 
promise  well.     All  were  in  fine  condition. 

From  thence  I  proceeded  on  a  long  desired  visit  to  Pelham,  the  well 
known  country  seat  of  Robert  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  the  successor  of  General  James 
Tallmadge  as  President  of  the  American  Institute. 

Pelham  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  noble  Hudson,  stretching 
along  its  shores  for  nearly  three  miles,  comprising  a  princely  estate  of 
Uoelve  hu7idred  acres.  Here  I  saw,  what  was  most  nearly  my  ideal  of  those 
magnificent  English  estates  of  which  we  read. 

Long,  persevering,  intelligent  labor,  with  ample  means,  has  brought  these 
fair  acres  up  to  the  thorough  high-culture  of  the  best  garden,  and  the 
returns  now,  I  should  judge,  abundantly  repay  the  outlay. 

Thox'ough  drainage  by  nearly  100  miles  of  stone  drains  ;  deep  tillage 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet ;    with   all  the  manure  needed,  intell 


gently  and  timely  applied,  has  done  the  work.  Two  hundred  acres  and 
over  of  large,  flourishing  Newtown  Pippin  apple-trees,  said  to  number  more 
than  20,000  bearing  trees,  was  one  of  the  sights.  Eighty  acres  of  pota- 
toes in  full  vigor,  of  one  variety,  his  early  seedling,  with  rows  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  were  worth  seeing. 

The  acres  of  grape  vineyards,  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  all  culti- 
vated in  the  best  manner  ;  the  thorough-bred  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
most  costly  sheep,  all  well  cared  for  and  thriving,  were  truly  pleasant  to 
behold. 

It  was  delightful  to  ramble  over  a  part  of  the  nine  miles  of  gravel  walks 
in  the  spacious  lawns  and  park.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  examine  the  nine 
beautiful  fish-ponds  and  the  fifty  varieties  of  choice  fish  raised  there  ;  to 
see  the  fish  come  on  call  to  the  banks  where  we  were  standing,  and  eat  the 
bread  offered  them,  running  boldly  through  and  over  our  hands  by  the 
thousands  ;  young  shad,  gold  fish,  and  other  kinds,  feeding  as  tamely  as  if 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  sealed  and  recorded  between  us. 

But  I  dare  tell  no  more  of  Pelham  at  this  time,  and  will  drop  down  to 
Wodenethe,  the  splendid  country  seat  of  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  near  Fish- 
kill.  Here  we  found  a  tasteful  and  elegant  mansion,  with  some  twentj'-five 
acres  of  the  most  highly  ornamented  lawns  and  gardens. 

Enterprise,  skill,  taste,  and  wealth,  have  probably  here  gathered  the 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  evergreens  of  which  our  country  can  boast. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  one  exception.  It  was  gratifying  to 
walk  over  these  grounds  and  feast  on  the  rare  varieties,  and  thorough 
training  of  the  plants.  Hundreds  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  enumerate  more  than  a  few.  Some  exquisite  specimens 
of  Araucaria  excelsa,  Torreya  taxifolia,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Glyphos- 
trobus  pendula,  Abies  Monstrosa,  fern-leaved  Arbor  Vitte,  and  the  varie- 
gated cedars,  particularly  attracted  attention. 

The  specimens  also  of  variegated  cut-leaved  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  horse- 
chestnut,  were  very  fine. 

I  also  noticed  the  striped  green  and  plain  green  Century  plants,  (Aloe,) 
the  largest  size  and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Sago  and  other  varieties  of  the  palm.  A  house  of  liberal  proportions 
is  now  in  process  of  erection  expressly  for  these  palm-trees  to  luxuriate  in. 

The  thousands  of  plants  in  the  numerous  borders  of  the  magnificent 
Rhododendrons,  Ericas,  and  Hollys,  including  fifty  varieties  of  the  former  and 
eighteen  of  the  latter,  and  the  weeping  variety,  excited  particular  interest. 

In  the  borders  were  scores  of  young  peach,  nectarine,  and  plum-trees, 
scarcely  more  than  three  feet  high,  but  heavily  laden  with  the  brightest 
colored,  fair  and  delicious  flavored  fruit.  These  dwarf  trees,  scarcely  as 
large  in  the  stem  as  your  small  finger,  were  cultivated  in  large  earthen 
pots,  forced  in  the  vinery  and  orchard  house,  so  as  now  to  bear  the  fruit  at 
maturity  sunk  in  the  open  border  partly  shaded. 

My  notice  was  also  attracted  to  several  vines  of  the  Wistaria  Sinensis 
now  in  fair  blossom.  It  has  so  generally  and  so  unusually  declined  to 
blossom  in  my  neighborhood  this  year,  that  I  was  pleased  to  observe  them. 

Wodenethe  is  admirably  sheltered  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  so  that  I' 
should  fear  that  Mr.  Sargent's  valuable  experiments  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
the  new  varieties  might  not  alwaj's  be  conclusive,  except  with  similar  cul- 
tivation and  protection. 
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For  instance,  large  specimens  of  the  Chili  Pine  are  here  which  had 
remained  out,  in  warm  locations,  for  several  winters,  but  the  soil  was  light ; 
I  fear  that  high  cultivation  would  have  made  the  wood  too  tender,  even 
there.  The  thermometer  undoubtedly  sinks  very  low  every  winter,  so  far 
north,  and  therefore  the  reports  of  experiences  at  Wodenethe  are  always 
looked  for  with  much  interest. 
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So  long  as  English  gardens  afford  examples  of  beauty  and  cultivation 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  long  will  the  rose  maintain  its  position  as 
the  popular  favorite.  We  have  flowers  with  greater  brilliancy  of  color  and 
chaster  symmetry  of  form,  which  bloom  earlier  and  last  longer — whose 
value  is  even  increased  by  their  having  no  thorns  ;  and  yet,  in  whatever 
aspect  it  is  viewed,  whether  as  being  hardy  and  easily  grown,  or  as  fra- 
grant and  agreeably  colored,  or  as  handsome  and  beautiful  in  all  its  parts, 
or  whether  it  is  associated  with  the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  pleasures 
of  old  age — the  rose,  both  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  has  more  fond  admir- 
ers than  any  other  flower  either  native  or  exotic  ;  the  emblem  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  no  other  flower  is  so  fit  a  representative  of  an  English  garden,  and 
no  other  flower  has  stronger  claims  to  embellish  the  architecture  of  an 
English  home.  Since,  then,  the  rose  is  so  much  and  so  justly  esteemed,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  its  cultivation  should  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  its  great  merits,  and  unequalled  in  any  other  country. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  its  culture  as  a  standard  has  been  kept  some- 
what stationary,  and  that  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  to 
which  the  rose  may  be  grown,  or  the  admirable  efiect  which  it  may  be  made 
to  produce  on  a  lawn  or  pleasure  ground  ;  yet  with  a  sufficiently  strong 
stem,  and  a  system  of  careful  and  patient  training,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  but  that  the  standard  roses  could  be  grown  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  ordinary  examples  of  Weeping  Ash,  having  the  branches  all  pro- 
duced from  the  top  of  a  single  stem,  and  flowing  downwards  on  all  sides  ; 
thus  forming  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  English  cultivation,  and  a 
very  ornamental  object  for  a  lawn.  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  comfortable  seat  round  its  stem  would  afi'ord  a  cool  and 
fragrant  retreat  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  so  that  in  fact  those  who 
could  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bed  of  roses  might  at  the  least  have  the 
curtains. 

It  is  not  wished  to  be  inferred  that  either  the  Dog  rose  or  the  Manettii 
rose  could  be  grown  to  the  strength  of  the  Ash  stem,  nor  is  such  vigor 
necessary  in  a  standard,  trained  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  either  may  not  be 
grown  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  proportionate  strength.  But  the 
chief,  if  not  the  whole,  support  for  the  head  must  be  provided  artificially, 
by  driving  down  a  stout  stake  or  pole,  to  which  the  stock  may  be  fastened, 
and  then  the  branches  directed  downwards  to  small  hoops  of  wire  of  any 
diameter,  from  five  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet,  according  to  taste.  The 
climbing  or  spreading  sorts  of  roses  are  of  course  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  in  this  form,  but  indeed  almost  any  rose  may  be  selected  ;  and  if 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  branches  are  carried  out  to  a  great  radius,  | 
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some  light  props  might  be  necessary  to  the  wires  at  the  interior.  If  grown 
simply  as  an  object  of  decoration  on  the  lawn,  the  standard  may  have  a 
stock  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches  may  be  about  five  feet,  so  that  in  general  form  it 
would  appear  like  a  blunt  cone.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  combine  the  ease  of 
the  arbor  with  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  then  it  must  be  grown 
to  a  larger  scale,  and  provided  with  a  seat  round  the  stem.  In  this  case 
the  branches  should  be  trained  to  the  ground,  so  as  completely  to  con- 
ceal the  interior,  an  entrance  being  left  at  one  side.  The  general  man- 
agement of  the  tree  when  once  well  established,  is  similar  to  that  of  roses 
grown  in  the  common  way,  and  therefore  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.— 
P.  F.  K.  {Gardeners'  Bot.  Mag) 
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BY  CHARLES  DUGGIN,  ARCHITECT,  532  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  present  number  is  illustrated  by  a  design  I  have  made  for  a  gentle- 
man at  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  exten- 
sive views  on  the  east  and  south  sides. 

The  outline  of  the  house  is  nearly  square.  The  veranda  is  carried  round 
on  three  sides,  stopping  against  the  dining-room  projection  on  the  west 
side  ;  this  projection  helps  to  take  away  the  square  appearance  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  good  termination  for  the  veranda.  The 
remaining  three  sides  of  the  building  have  the  roof  so  gabled  as  to  avoid 
the  unpicturesque  appearance  it  would  have  presented  had  the  cornice  been 
carried  around  straight. 

To  produce  a  picturesque  appearance  in  designing  a  country  house,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  exterior  be  sufficiently  varied  in  mass  and  detail,  as 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  monotony  of  style. 

Uniformity  in  all  the  sides  of  a  country  house  being  adopted,  the  repeti- 
tion becomes  wearisome,  and  the  eye  loses  that  source  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation which  ai'ises  from  the  variety  exhibited  in  viewing  an  irregular  and 
picturesque  exterior  from  various  points. 

Symmetry  in  design  may  however  be  adopted  to  advantage  where  the 
house  is  seen  only  from  one  point  of  view,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
town  ;  but  where  the  house  is  seen  from  more  than  one  point  of  view  it 
should  be  avoided. 

The  Arrangement. — There  are  two  main  entrances  provided,  one  on  the 
east  and  one  on  the  west  side.  The  east  entrance  is  intended  for  summer 
use, — when  visitors  may  be  mostly  expected, — the  door  is  therefore  made  to 
open  directly  into  the  reception  room.  The  entrance  on  the  west  being 
more  for  use  in  winter,  is  provided  with  a  carriage  porch.  There  is  also  a 
side  entrance  for  convenient  communication  with  the  stable  and  out-build- 
ings. 

The  parlor  is  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  the  whole  depth  of  the 
house.  There  is  a  bay  window  in  the  centre  of  this  front,  carried  up  to  the 
second  story.  » 

The  dining-room  communicates  with  the  back  stairs  and  butler's  pantry, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  dumb-waiter,  closets,  sink,  and  wash  basin,  supplied 
hot  and  cold  water.     There  is  also  provided  a  china  closet  to  the ' 
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dining-room,  and  a  convenient  place  for  the  side-board  between  the  door  to 
china  closet,  and  the  door  to  butler's  pantry.  The  dining-room  and  but- 
ler's pantry  are  warmed  by  means  of  a  heater  connected  with  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  range. 

The  staircase  is  located  in  a  side  hall,  so  as  to  leave  th^  main  hall  unob- 
structed. 
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It  being  deemed  desirable  to  obtain  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  through 
the  house  without  carr^nng  the  hall  through,  the  plan  has  been  so  arranged 
that  by  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  reception  room  and  parlor,  the 
desired  result  may  be  obtained  ;  which,  on  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be 
seen  gives  a  thoi'ough,  open,  and  airy  arrangement.  And  by  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  a  view  may  be  had  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

The  kitchen  is  located  beneath  the  dining-room,  and  is  a  large,  well- 
lighted,  and  airy  room,  fitted  up  with  dresser,  sink,  store-room,  closets,  and 
all  conveniences.  There  is  also  provided  in  the  basement,  the  wash-room, 
milk-room,  store-rooms,  furnace,  coal  cellar,  and  servants'  water-closet,  all 
well-lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  plan  of  the  second  stoi-y  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  chambers. 
All  the  rooms  have  ample  closet  accommodation,  with  drawers  fitted  in 
each.  The  hall  is  carried  from  north  to  south,  the  entire  depth  of  the  house, 
and  is  nine  feet  wide.  This  makes  a  famous  play-room  for  children  in  the 
winter  season.  The  bay  window  being  continued  up  on  this  story,  makes  a 
pleasant  place  for  sitting,  as  it  commands  an  extended  view.  If  deemed 
necessary,  an  additional  room  could  be  formed  at  this  end  of  the  hall. 

The  bath-room  is  provided  conveniently  over  the  plumbing  below,  and 
also  in  close  communication  with  the  dressing-room. 

The  third  story  has  a  large  hall,  same  as  on  second  story,  and  five  cham- 
bers, with  closets  to  each  ;  and  also  a  large  store-room,  and  place  for  the 
tank. 

There  is  a  tower  provided  on  the  north  side,  over  the  staircase,  where  the 
projection  is  drawn  on  plans.  It  is  not,  however,  seen  in  the  view  shown 
of  the  house,  although  forming  a  very  ornamental  feature  to  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  8  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  first  story,  12  ft.  ;  the  second 
story,  10  ft.  ;  and  the  third  story,  8  ft.  6  in.,  at  the  highest  part. 

Construction  and  finish. — The  outside  walls  of  the  basement  are  built  of 
stone,  and  cemented  up  on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the  dampness  ;  the  inside 
partition  walls  in  the  basement  are  of  brick.  All  the  walls  above  the  base- 
ment are  constructed  of  wood,  the  frame  being  filled  in  with  an  inner  coat 
of  lathing  and  plastering.  This,  to  my  thinking,  is  far  preferable  to  brick, 
both  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  its  more  thorough  exclusion  of  both 
heat  and  cold.  The  frame  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  narrow  rebated 
clapboards — the  window  casings  being  cut  out  of  1|-  inch  stuff.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  ornamental  shingles,  and  all  the  work  and  materials  through- 
out are  of  the  best  description.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  have  enriched 
cornices  and  panelled  ceilings.  On  the  second,  the  rooms  have  plain 
moulded  cornices. 

Cost. — The  contract  price  for  this  house  was  $9,900.  This  included  the 
painting,  drains,  cisterns,  and  cesspools, — in  fact,  everything  excepting  the 
furnace,  mantles,  grates,  and  plumbing.  The  building,  occupying  105,000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  brings  the  cost  per  foot  to  nearly  9|^  cents,  (see  page 
504  of  last  volume.)  The  cost  of  this  house  could  be  reduced  without 
materially  aifecting  the  convenience,  by  leaving  off  the  tower  and  carriage 
porch,  and  otherwise  simplifying  the  details  of  both  outside  and  inside 
finish. 
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The  splendid  parks  of  England  have  always  been  one  of  her  most  striking 
features  in  the  eyes  of  continental  visitors.  G-lorious  in  their  hill  and  dale, 
their  ferny  brakes,  their  rich  pastures,  their  rivers,  and  their  mighty  trees 
— relics,  some  of  them,  of  primeval  forests  which  have  passed  away — they 
present  unequalled  sanctuaries  for  beasts  of  the  chase,  and  the  multitude 
of  our  game  is  as  characteristic  as  the  localities  in  which  they  live.  Here 
roam  the  fallow  deer  in  such  herds  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other  land.  Here 
sometimes,  too,  as  we  see  them  at  Windsor,  the  stately  heads  of  the  red  deer 
tower  above  the  dappled,  silver-grey,  or  dark,  dun  hides  of  the  smaller 
species — more  frequently,  however,  living  apart  in  a  district  of  their  own. 
And  to  these  tvvo  species  of  deer,  with  the  pheasant  and  the  ordinary  game 
of  the  country,  the  population  of  our  parks  is  limited.  But  the  fallow  deer 
and  the  pheasant  are  acclimated  animals — the  latter  being,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  everywhere  in  Scotland,  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion. And  if  the  fallow  deer  and  pheasant  have  been  acclimated  so  per- 
fectly as  to  live  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were 
indigenous,  why  should  not  our  catalogue  include  as  many  of  the  deer,  and 
as  many  of  the  game  birds  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  whole  earth,  as 
their  individual  beauty  or  quality  for  the  table  may  make  desirable  ?  There 
is  no  reason  to  the  contrary  whatever.  The  owner  of  any  deer-park  in 
England  may,  if  he  chooses,  have  the  luxury  of  at  least  a  dozen  species  of 
deer  and  antelopes  to  adorn  its  glades  ;  and  every  covert  may  have  among 
its  denizens,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  soil  and  aspect,  three  or  four 
varieties  of  American  or  Asiatic  winged  game,  in  addition  to  the  universal 
pheasant  and  the  migratory  woodcock. 

In  the  park  at  Melton  Constable,  Lord  Hastings  has  a  herd  of  Canadian 
wapiti,  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  a  herd  of  Indian  nylghaus,  and  a  herd 
of  the  little  Indian  hog-deer.  The  Indian  axis  succeeded  perfectly  some 
years  ago  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ducie  found  no  difficulty  in 
breeding  the  magnificent  Persian  deer  ( Cervus  Wallichii)  at  Tortworth, 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society.  The  herd  of 
Barbary  deer  at  Hawkestone  are  already  thirteen  in  numbei-,  bred  from 
animals  which  Viscount  Hill  purchased  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Knowsley 
collection  in  1851  ;  and  in  an  adjacent  part  of  the  park  the  Ceylonese  sam- 
burs  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  equally  numerous. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  another  species — which,  with  moderate  suc- 
cess, will  soon  be  available  also — more  brilliant  than  any  yet  named,  and 
probably  of  first-rate  quality  as  venison.  This  is  the  Indian  barasingha 
(  Cervus  duvaucellii),  of  which  a  fine  male  was  fortunately  sent  to  them  in 
1857,  by  the  Baboo  Rajendra  Mullick,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Calcutta, 
who  takes  great  interest  in  zoological  pursuits,  and-is  possessed  of  a  large 
collection  of  Asiatic  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  barasingha  carries  a  mag- 
nificent head  when  adult,  and  has  a  lustrous  golden  summer  coat,  which  in 
the  rich  green  of  an  English  park  would  produce  the  most  picturesquely 
beautiful  effect  that  can  be  imagined.  Asia  yields  other  noble  species 
which  are  equally  well  calculated  for  a  European  existence.  There  is  the 
great  shou  of  Thibet,  so  near  the  wapiti  in  size  that  at  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  great  American  species  actually  existed  in  both  hemispheres 
There  is  the  hunghul,  of  Cashmir,  of  which  Colonel  Markham,  and  more 
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recent  sportsmen,  have  brought  home  splendid  trophies.  There  is  the  whole 
group  of  Rusa  deer,  which,  although  natives  of  more  southern  regions, 
adapt  themselves  with  singular  facilit}''  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate. 
And  if  we  turn  to  America  we  have  at  once  half  a  dozen  species  of  another 
most  graceful  form,  of  which  the  obvious  distinctive  character  is  the 
absence  of  brow-antlers  and  the  forward  direction  of  all  the  other  points. 
With  such  animals  as  these,  acclimatation  is  comparativel}'  easy,  but  there 
are  many  others  to  which  the  same  operation  may  be  extended  with  perfect 
success  ;  and  the  Societe  Imperiale  d'Acclimatation,  in  Paris,  is  on  the  point 
of  establishing  a  great  vivarium  in  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  a 
centre  from  which  the  experiment  may  be  made  in  France. 

This  interesting  question  has  very  recently  been  brought  to  a  practical 
test  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  And  the  successful  essay  having  been 
made,  not  with  a  North  American  or  North  Asiatic  species,  but  with  an 
antelope  of  the  South  African  wilderness,  the  difiSculties  were  necessarily 
much  greater  than  those  which  would  have  to  be  provided  against  in  the 
hardier  deer  to  which  we  have  alluded.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  first 
eland  {oreas  canna)  killed  for  the  table,  and  bred  in  England,  fell  at  Hawke- 
stone  Park,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  He  weighed  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds  as  he  dropped,  huge  as  a  short-horn,  but  with  bone 
not  half  the  size.  Active  as  a  deer,  stately  in  all  his  paces,  perfect  in  form, 
bright  in  color,  with  a  vast  dewlap,  and  strong,  sculptured  horns,  the  eland 
in  his  lifetime  strode  majestic  on  the  hill-side,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  mates 
and  their  progeny,  all  English-born  like  himself.  And  of  these  three  pairs 
remain,  roaming  at  large  along  the  picturesque  slopes  throughout  the  daj^, 
and  returning  to  their  home  at  pleasure.  Here,  during  winter,  they  are 
assisted  with  roots  and  ha}',  but  in  summer  they  have  nothing  but  the  pasture 
of  the  park  ;  so  that  in  point  of  expense,  they  cost  no  more  than  cattle  of  the 
best  description.  All  travellers  and  sportsmen  agree  that  in  the  quality  of 
his  flesh  the  eland  is  unapproached  by  any  ruminant  in  South  Africa — that 
the  males  grow  to  enormous  size,  and  lay  on  fat  with  as  great  facility  as  a 
true  short-horn,  while  in  texture  and  flavor  they  are  infinitely  superior.  The 
experiment  which  has  been  tried  at  Hawkestone  proves  that  in  this  climate, 
under  circumstances  not  particularly  favorable,  the  eland  maintains  much 
of  the  renown  which  is  accorded  to  him  as  ^ pi^ce  de  resistance  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  texture  of  the  lean  is  remarkably  fine,  the  fat  firm,  delicate, 
and  characteristic.  In  all  the  joints  great  juiciness  was  developed,  and, 
no  doubt,  as  a  foundation  for  sauces  and  for  game  soups,  eland  will  here- 
after rank  among  the  choicest  elements,  in  addition  to  its  undeniable  supe- 
riority as  a  meat. 

The  antecedents  of  the  herd  of  elands  at  Hawkestone  are  interesting. 
The  idea  of  acclimating  the  eland  in  England  is  due  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  who,  between  the  year  1835  and  the  period  of  his  death  in  1851, 
accumulated  an  immense  collection  of  living  animals  at  Knowsley.  Some 
notion  of  the  extent  of  his  labors  in  this  way  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  one  hundred  acres  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  while  the 
whole  area  occupied  by  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  only 
includes  twenty-six  acres  and  a  half.  In  Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie 
at  Knowsley  Hall,  a  privately'  printed  work,  Lord  Derby  has  recorded  that 
in  November,  1842,  he  received  two  male  elands  and  a  female,  which  were 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  alive  to  Europe.     This  female  produced  seve- 
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ral  calves,  beginning  to  breed  in  1844,  but  of  all  her  stock  only  one  was  of 
her  own  sex,  and  she  herself,  with  the  males,  having  died  off  in  consequence 
of  being  fed  on  land  newly  laid  down  in  grass,  it  at  last  happened  that  this 
female  (calved  in  1846)  was  the  only  survivor.  In  1851  a  fresh  supply  of 
elands  was  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Lord  Derby  died  ;  and,  having  been  President  of  the  Zoological 
Society  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  appears  that  he  bequeathed  to  them 
his  reconstituted  herd,  consisting  of  two  males  and  three  females,  as  a  last 
proof  of  his  regard  for  the  institution,  which  had  then  been  restored  to  the 
prosperous  and  effective  state  in  which  we  know  it.  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  the  elands  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  and  form  a  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  African  quarter,  where  they  are  associated  with  the 
giraffes,  hippopotamus,  leucoryx,  and  ostriches.  Here  the  elands  have  been 
treated  with  extraordinary  success  ;  and,  from  the  year  1853  to  the  present 
time,  the  females  have  regularly  and  without  intermission  reproduced,  with- 
out any  accident,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  calf. 

The  first  English  proprietor  who  was  prevailed  on  to  relieve  the  Society 
of  their  surplus  stock  was  Viscount  Hill  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  a 
male  and  two  females  bred  by  the  Society  became  his  property,  and  were 
transferred  to  Hawkestone.  The  result  of  their  establishment  there  has 
been  a  perfect  success,  as  four  calves  have  been  born  ;  and  the  six-year-old 
male  has,  in  consequence  of  this  increase,  been  now  made  available  for 
gastronomic  purposes.  In  every  shape  in  which  it  has  been  tried — braized 
brisket,  roasted  ribs,  broiled  steaks,  filet  saute,  boiled  aitch-bone,  etc. — the 
fine  texture  and  juiciness  .of  the  flesh  have  given  ample  proof  that  a  new 
meat  of  surpassing  value  has  been  added  to  the  products  of  the  English 
park.  And  although  Viscount  Hill  has  been  the  first  to  prove  this  fact,  the 
experiment  is  not  confined  to  Hawkestone  alone, — the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  having  established  three  animals  of  the  same  species  at  Taymouth, 
which  will  begin  to  reproduce  in  the  approaching  spring,  and  the  last  pair 
bred  by  the  Society  having  been  placed  by  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton,  M.  P.,  in 
his  noble  park  at  Tattan,  in  Cheshire.  Since  the  five  elands  bequeathed  b}^ 
the  Earl  of  Derby  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
twenty-one  calves  have  been  born  from  them  and  their  produce  ;  and  at 
least  five  more  may  be  calculated  on  during  the  current  year.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  six  of  the  earliest  of  the  eland  calves  were  allowed  to 
leave  this  country  ;  but  now  that  the  acclimatation  of  this  noble  antelope 
is  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  its  merits  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  effect- 
ive measures  Avill  be  taken  to  secure  the  most  rapid  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing niimber. — London  Saturday  Review. 

[We  have  waited  for  the  agricultural  papers  to  publish  the  above,  but 
as  it  has  not  met  our  eye  in  any  of  their  pages  we  transfer  it  to  our  own. 
If  we  were  to  designate  any  State  for  a  trial  of  the  new  venison,  it  would 
be  Kentucky. — Ed.  H.] 
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AOHIMENES    CANDIDA. 

Presented  to  the  Society  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
and  said  to  be  from  Guatemala. 

From  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  stems  purplish,  nearly  smooth, 
with  a  few  scattered,  spreading  hairs  near  the  upper  end  ;  leaves  about 
four  inches  long  ;  flowers  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  yellowish  tube, 
and  a  white,  flat,  oblique  limb,  with  a  short  line  of   purple  dots  along   the 


middle  of  each  lobe  except  the  frontal  one,  and  many  more  within  the  tube. 
Generally  three  flowers  appear  together,  of  which  the  central  ones  open  first 
and  the  side  ones  some  time  afterwards. 

It  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  other  sorts  of  Achimenes. 
Being  a  neat,  free-blooming  plant,  it  is  worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
white  blossoms,  an  unusual  color  in  the  genus. — Horticultural  Society^s 
Journal. 


GRAFTING  THE    GRAPE-VINE. 

There  is  no  fruit  tree  cultivated  under  glass  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  vine,  nor  any  so  useful  for  the  dessert.  Pine-apples,  although  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  amount  of  fuel  which  they  require,  are  less  esteemed  by 
most  persons.  Peaches  and  nectarines  are  admirable  and  delicious  when 
brought  to  perfection  ;  but  they  are  soon  over,  unless  forced  in  successional 
^houses.     From  one  grape  house,  however,  a  long  supply  for  the  dessert  maj'- 


be    daily   obtained,    with   proper   management   and    a  judicious    selection 
of  sorts. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  in  houses  of  well  established  vines  there 
are  sorts  for  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  others.  A  set  of 
young  vines,  raised  from  eyes,  if  planted  in  a  fresh  made  border  will  soon 
fill  a  house;  but  the  rooting  up  of  an  established  plant  from  amongst  others, 
and  planting  a  young  one  in  its  place,  is  in  some  respects  an  objectionable 
proceeding;  for  the  roots  of  those  intended  to  remain  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, or  otherwise  they  take  possession  of  the  newly  loosened  soil  prepared 
for  the  young  plant  before  the  latter  is  itself  able  to  do  so.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  inconveniences  recourse  should  be  had  to  grafting,  which  will 
be  found  the  best  mode  of  substituting  for  any  existing  sort  one  that  is 
more  desirable.  As  regards  the  vine,  however,  the  principle  of  this  opera- 
tion is  not,  generall}'  speaking,  so  perfectly  well  understood  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  very  simple;  but  many  failures,  with  considerable  loss,  and  dis- 
appointment, have  been  the  result  of  not  knowing  it.  It  consists  in  per- 
forming  the  operation  when  the  vine  is  in  active  grototh,  and  can  he  cut 
vnthout  bleeding.  If  this  is  attended  to,  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  placing 
the  scion  is  contact  with  the  stock  will  succeed,  such  as  whip,  cleft,  or 
saddle  grafting;  but  a  certain  failure  will  be  the  result  of  every  mode  if 
performed  when  the  vine  is  in  a  bleeding  state. 

Mr.  Knight  states  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1821,  that  "  The  practice  of  grafting  the  vine  appears  to  be  very  ancient  ; 
for  it  is  mentioned  both  by  Cato  and  Columella  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
it  was  common  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote. 
It  must  consequently  have  been  an  operation  of  easy  execution  though  it  is 
rarel}''  seen  to  succeed  well  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  gardener,  who  is, 
nevertheless,  certainly  much  better  provided  with  instruments,  and  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  skill  or  science  to  the  cultivators  of 
that  period.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  some  mode  of  operating,  of  which  the  modern  gardener  is  ignorant.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  ancients  in  propagating  the  vine,  employed  cuttings 
which  consisted  partly  of  one-year-old  and  partly  of  two-year-old  wood."  Mr. 
Knight  conceived  it  probable  that  the  success  of  the  Roman  cultivators  in 
grafting  their  vines  might  have  arisen  from  the  selection  of  grafts  similar  to 
their  cuttings.  He  therefore  selected  scions  consisting  of  about  2  inches  of  old 
wood  and  5  inches  of  annual  wood.  With  these  he  was  successful;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  vine  as  regards  its  vegetation  is  not  stated.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  if  he  had  known  the  simple  principle  to  which  we  have  as  above 
directed  attention,  he  would  have  at  once  expressly  and  clearly  pointed  it 
out.  Instead  of  ascribing  his  success  to  the  circumstance  of  employing  a 
portion  of  two-year-old  wood,  he  could  have  stated  that  with  scions  of  one- 
year-old  wood  the  chances  would  be  that  not  one  in  20  would  fail,  especiall}' 
in  the  hands  of  so  practised  an  operator  as  Mr.  Knight  was  known  to  be. 
This  great  physiologist,  however,  in  1832,  pointed  out  the  right  principle  in 
the  analogous  case  of  grafting  the  walnut-tree. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  credit  of  first  discovering  and  explaining  the 

essential  principle  for  the   successful  grafting  of  vines  is  due   to  the  late 

John  Braddick.     In  a  communication  from  that  gentleman  to  the  Horticul- 

.  tural  Society  in  1822,  and  which  was  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 

ISociety,"  details  of  experiments  are  given  which  render  evident  the  cause  '■ 
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of  failure,  and  likewise  the  principle  according  to  which  success  in  vine 
grafting"  is  ensured.  Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  would  profit  by  an 
account  of  these  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  B.'s  communication. 

"  The  information  which  I  collected  from  books  on  that  subject  was,  that 
vines  may  be  easily  made  to  grow  by  grafting  ;  and  that  the  proper  time 
for  performing  the  operation  was  in  January  and  February,  for  vines  growing 
under  glass  ;  and  in  March  for  vines  growing  in  the  open  border.  But  out 
of  40  or  50  vines  which  I  operated  upon  in  the  above  months,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  very  fev/  of  the  grafts  grew,  and  those  which  did  take 
became  weakly  plants. 

"  I  observed  that  the  stocks  of  the  vines  grafted  as  above  mentioned  all 
bled  profusely,  and  upOn  unbinding  those  grafts  which  did  not  take,  I 
found  that  the  parts  of  the  g-rafts  which  joined  to  the  stocks  were  sodden 
and  turned  black,  by  their  being  steeped  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  thin 
sap  of  the  stock. 

"To  stop  the  bleeding  I  tried  every  experiment  with  styptics,  cements,  etc., 
which  I  ever  heard  of,  with  many  others  suggested  by  my  own  imagination, 
but  all  without  effect.  One  experiment  I  will  mention,  as  it  may  serve  to 
show  the  great  power  of  the  rising  sap  of  the  vine  while  its  buds  are 
breaking.  On  March  20,  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day,  I  selected  a  strong 
seedling  vine  five  years  old,  which, grew  in  a  well-prepared  soil  against  a 
south-west  wall ;  I  took  off  its  head  horizontally  with  a  clean  cut,  and  im- 
mediately observed  the  sap  rising  rapidly  through  all  the  pores  of  the  wood 
from  the  centre  to  the  bark.  I  wiped  away  the  exuded  moisture,  and 
covered  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  which  I  securely  fastened  with 
cement  and  a  strong  binding  of  waxed  twine.  The  bladder,  although  first 
drawn  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  shoot,  soon  began  to  stretch  and  to  rise 
like  a  ball  over  the  wound  ;  thus  distended,  and  filled  with  the  sap  of  the 
vine,  it  felt  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball,  and  seemed  to  all  appearance  as  if 
it  would  burst.  I  caused  cold  water  from  A.  well  to  be  thrown  upon  the  roots 
of  the  plant,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  which  I  could  devise, 
prevented  the  sap  from  flowing,  which  it  continued  to  do  with  so  much  force 
as  to  burst  the  bladder  in  about  48  hours  after  the  operation  was  performed; 
the  weather  continuing  the  whole  time  warm  and  genial. 

"  I  now  fitted  a  graft  to  this  stock,  and  after  binding  it  on,  I  took  a  piece 
of  bladder  doubled,  and  made  a  small  hole  in  it  so  as  just  to  let  the  tip  of 
the  graft  and  the  eye  pass  through  the  hole  ;  the  inside  of  the  bladder  I 
covered  with  a  cement  made  of  bees-wax,  resin  and  tallow,  and  bound  the 
whole  with  strong  waxed  twine  from  just  under  the  eye  of  the  graft  to  6 
inches  below  on  the  stock.  The  sap,  having  now  no  other  way  to  escape, 
was  forced  up  through  the  pores  of  the  graft;  in  a  short  time  I  was  pleased 
with  observing  the  bud  of  the  graft  swell,  and  when  the  other  vines  on  the 
same  wall  began  to  grow  it  broke,  and  made  a  shoot  with  several  joints. 
It  however  soon  became  evident  that  no  union  had  taken  place  between  the 
graft  and  the  stock,  as  the  shoot  of  the  former  turned  sickly,  and  before 
midsummer  died  entirely  away. 

"  The  next  season  I  took  a  healthy  growing  vine  in  a  pot,  and  carefully 
matched  it  with  a  seedling  vine  of  the  same  size,  growing  in  the  open 
ground;  these  I  inarched  together,  and  bound  a  bladder  round  the  wound 
instead  of  using  cement.  Upon  cautiously  removing  the  bladder  at  different 
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times,  I  found  that  both  the  vines  bled  profusely,  and  no  adhesion  began  to 
take  place  until  thej'  had  both  shot  out  four  or  five  joints  from  each  of  their 
eyes;  the  bleeding-  then  ceased,  as  I  judged,  by  the  sap  becoming  more 
glutinous. 

"  It  consequentl.y  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for  cutting  off 
the  heads  and  grafting  of  vines,  without  the  danger  of  their  suffering 
through  bleeding,  was  when  they  had  reached  that  period  of  their  annual 
growth  at  which  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  thinly  and  rapidly.  I  accordingly  cut 
the  branches  of  several  in  that  state,  and  grafted  them  with  cuttings  of  the 
preceding  year  ;  all  these  grew  ;  the  operation  was  performed  by  whip- 
grafting,  and  no  other  covering  was  used  than  a  binding  of  bast  surrounded, 
with  grafting  clay. 

Prom  these  and  various  other  experiments  which  I  have  since  made,  I  feel 
confident  in  stating  that  healthy  vines  may  be  successfully  grafted  with 
young  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  from  the  time  that  the  shoots  of 
the  stocks  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  put  upon  have  made  four  or  five  eyes 
until  midsummer;  with  every  prospect  of  the  grafts  growing,  and  without 
the  least  danger  of  tlie  stocks  suffering  by  bleeding. 

"  Some  cuttings  of  vines  sent  from  Madeira  which  I  received  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  were  grafted  on  the  10th  of  May  by  me  on  seedling 
vines  M'hich  were  growing  under  glass,  but  without  fire  heat,  with  the 
following  results  :  — 

"  The  V^erdelho  shot  14  feet,  produced  one  small  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
ripened  its  wood  well. 

"  The  Negro  Molle,  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  shot  upwards  of  12  feet, 
produced  no  fruit,  but  ripened  its  wood. 

"  Another  graft,  of  which  the  name  was  accidentall}'  lost,  was  not  put  on 
till  the  1st  of  Jul}';  it  was  then  worked  on  the  top  of  a  young  shoot  of  the 
same  summer's  growth;  this  has  also  grown  and  ripened  three  eyes  of  its 
wood." 

From  the  above  experiments  it  is  evident  that  by  grafting  the  vine  when 
its  state  of  vegetation  is  such  that  bleeding  ensues,  the  consequence  is 
complete  failure  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  operation  is  performed  after  the 
buds  of  the  vine  have  burst  into  leaf,  when  no  bleeding  takes  place,  the 
flow  of  sap  being  then  readily  taken  up  by  the  foliage,  complete  success  is 
the  result ;  and  this,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  was  first  clearly  pointed 
out  by  M.  Braddick,  in  the  above  communication. 

About  the  year  1834,  Mr.  William  Gowans,  Cadder  Garden,  near  Glasgow, 
was  very  successful  in  grafting  vines,  of  which  he  produced  a  proof  by  ex- 
hibiting a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  strong,  vigorous,  well  ripened  shoot  22 
feet  long,  from  a  graft  of  the  same  season.  His  plan  was  wedge-grafting, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  second 
series,  vol.  II.  p.  114,  no  fewer  than  22  out  of  23  grafts  were  attended  with 
decided  success.  He  selected  for  a  scion  a  portion  of  the  preceding  year's 
shoot  with  one  eye,  and  cut  it  into  the  form  of  wedge  ;  a  shoot  of  similar 
age  and  thickness  was  split  down  the  middle,  and  both  sides  thinned  to  fit 
the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  scion,  which  was  inserted  with  its  eye 
opposite  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  stock  ;  then  tied  and  clayed  over,  leaving 
a  hole  for  the  bud.  We  have  found,  however,  that  whip-grafting  answe  r 
quite  as  well,  and  in  many  cases  is  to  be  preferred.  After  describing  his  ] 
mode  of  operation,  Mr.  Gowans  adds,  "What  I  thought,  and  still  think   of  j 
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essential  importance  to  success  in  this  mode,  is  to  leave  the  eye  or  young 
shoot  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  allow  it  to  grow  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
should  be  cut  otF,  leaving  only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  the  scion, 
till  it  be  fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

"  With  regard  to  the  time  for  grafting  I  find  it  will  succeed  pretty  well 
when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf.  But  I  think  there  is  more 
certainty  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock,  into  which  the  grafts  are 
to  be  inserted,  have  made  12  or  15  inches  of  new  wood.  For  instance,  the 
grafts  which  I  made  on  25th  February  this  year  have  not  broken  so  freelj^, 
nor  yet  advanced  so  far,  as  those  grafted  a  month  after  when  the  stocks  had 
.  made  15  inches  of  new  wood:  by  this  time  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow  freely 
(into  the  leaves),  and  the  danger  of  the  stocks  suffering  from  bleeding  is 
over." 

In  the  "  Keports  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
there  is  an  account  of  a  vine  having  been  very  successfully  grafted  after  it 
had  come  into  leaf,  by  Mr.  Spary,  of  the  Queen's  Graperies,  Brighton.  For 
a  Trebbiana  in  a  bearing  state  a  Muscat  was  desired  to  be  substituted  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1858,  the  Trebbiana  being  at  that  time  in  full  leaf;  it  was 
cut  off  rather  more  than  2  feet  from  the  ground,  a  cleft  was  made  in  the  top 
of  the  portion  of  stem  left,  and  in  this  cleft  was  inserted,  on  the  one  side,  a 
scion  of  the  Muscat,  and  on  the  other  one  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh.  The 
former  grew  to  the  length  of  18  feet  in  the  same  reason  ;  its  girth  measured 
very  nearly  3^  inches  ;  and  it  also  bore  fruit. 

From  what  we  have  stated,  the  cause  of  failure  in  vine  grafting  will  be 
fully  understood,  and  therefore  can  be  easily  avoided  in  future.  There  is  in 
fact  as  little  difficulty  in  successfully  grafting  the  vine  as  there  is  in 
grafting  the  apple  or  pear  ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  substitute  one  sort 
of  vine  for  another  may  do  so  without  the  risk  of  disappointment.  He  may 
cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning  to  where  he  wishes  to  graft,  or  he  may  wait 
till  the  vine  is  in  leaf;  in  either  case  allow  the  uppermost  shoot  on  the  part 
left  to  push,  say  6  or  8  inches,  place  the  graft  by  whip-grafting  opposite 
that  shoot,  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  stopped  ;  bind  the  stock  and 
scion  together  with  matting,  surround  with  clay,  and  over  this  some  moss 
which  should  be  kept  moist.  Finally'',  cut  back  the  shoot  left  on  the  top  of 
the  stock  to  one  leaf  as  soon  as  the  graft  begins  to  push. —  T.,  in  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 
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It  is  singular  that  a  family  of  plants  so  rich  in  color  as  this  is  should  not 
have  been,  until  recently,  more  generally  cultivated,  for  certainly  a  more 
gorgeous  bed  for  the  flower-garden,  than  one  produced  by  a  few  dozens  of 
Bouvardias  planted  side  by  side,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Years 
back,_in  some  old  gardens  in  the  north  of  England,  Bouvardias  used  to  be 
seen  in  great  abundance,  and  presented  splendid  masses  of  color  in  the  old 
mixed  borders,  and  also  as  pot  specimens  for  the  greenhouse  stage.  They 
are  propagated  with  great  facility,  both  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
and  by  pieces  of  the  roots  cut  into  lengths  of  one  inch  each.  In  both  cases 
the  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  those  formed  of 
the  young  shoots  must  be  kept  tolerably  close.     When  they  have  grown  to 
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the  length  of  one  inch,  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots  in  a  light  rich  com- 
post, and  nurse  them  with  care  until  they  are  established.  Old  plants, 
while  in  a  dormant  state,  may  also  be  increased  by  divisions  of  the  plant, 
as  each  shoot  with  a  root  to  it  will  make  a  plant.  Plants  so  obtained,  or 
from  cuttings  of  the  previous  year,  are  the  best  for  planting  out  in  the 
flower-garden,  as,  if  they  are  not  strong,  they  rarely  flower  satisfactorily. 
The  proper  time  to  divide  the  old  plants  is  in  March  ;  each  part  should  be 
potted  in  rich  light  compost,  such  as  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dung,  and 
they  must  then  be  placed  in  a  forcing-house  or  hotbed  to  induce  them  to 
start  vigorously,  and  until  they  are  thoroughly  established.  Afterwards 
move  them  to  the  air,  so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  hardened  by  the  time 
they  are  planted  in  the  garden  in  May.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
should  be  rich,  deep,  and  well  drained,  and  the  situation  must  be  rather 
sheltered.  During*  the  winter  the  plants  may  be  kept  dry  under  the  green- 
house stage,  or  in  a  shed  or  cellar. — Ziondon  Florist. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  compare  what  we  know  of  cultivated  Magno- 
lias, with  the  magnificent  plant  shown  by  the  illustrations  of  Himalayan 
plants  from  Messrs.  Hooker,  Son  &  Thomson.  But  before  entering  upon 
our  subject  we  cannot  forbear  introducing  a  remark.  We  have  cultivated 
two  years  a  hybrid  Magnolia,  called  Lenne,  entirely  native,  whose  bright 
color  struck  us  particularly,  when  we  saw  its  flowers  for  the  first  time  ; 
what  then  will  this  one  be  ?  what  an  impression  will  be  made  by  the  first 
flowering  of  the  magnificent  Magnolia  Campbellii.  What  would  not  some 
give  even  to  see  it,  or  have  it  for  one  day  a  prisoner  in  their  orangeries  ! 

"This  superb  tree  has  been  chosen  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  mj^self,"  says 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  "  to  perpetuate  the  services  which  our  friend  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  rendered  to  our  inhabitants,  in  the  foundation  of  a  hospital,  now  in 
great  repute,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  large  share  he  has  taken  in  the 
various  researches  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  geography,  natural  pro- 
ducts, arts,  manufactures,  and  the  races  of  Nepaul,  &c.  The  M.  Campbellii 
was  discovered  in  Bootan,  by  Dr.  Griffith.  It  is  a  large  forest  tree  that 
grows  on  the  outer  chains  of  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  8  or  10,000  feet. 
It  is  not  often  found  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  central  chains.  Its  trunk 
is  upright,  and  covered  with  a  black  rind,  and  often  grov/s  eighty  feet 
high  ;  its  wood  is  tender,  and  of  little  value.  In  April,  the  tree  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with  flowers,  to  the  end  of  its  branches,  before  the  leaves 
appear.  The  flowers,  with  little  smell,  are  of  various  shades  ;  white,  deep 
rose,  scarlet,  and  generally  six,  eight,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
month  of  May,  it  is  in  full  verdure,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October,  when 
it  produces  more  flowers,  but  smaller,  and  often  imperfect. 

The  plants  while  young  have  smooth  glossy  leaves,  but  when  older,  the 
under  sides  become  more  and  more  downy. 

India  possesses  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  of  which  one,  the  M. 
globosa,  which  heretofore  was  only  found  in  the  interior  of  the  valleys  of 
Sikkim,  on  the  edge  of  the  forests,  at  an  elevation  of  9  and  10,000  feet. 

*"  See  Frontispieco. 
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The  latter  is  comparatively  a  small  tree,  with  caducous  leaves,  round  flow- 
ers, of  the  size  of  one's  fist.  Its  leaves  usually  make  their  appearance 
with  the  flowers,  which  then  embalm  with  their  perfume  the  delicious  even- 
ings of  the  month  of  June.  This  Magnolia  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Japan- 
ese species,  or  the  M.  conspicua,  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  A  third  species, 
exclusively  Indian,  is  the  Magnolia  sphenocarpa  (Roxburgh,  Coromandel 
Plants,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  266).  Its  native  home  is  the  sub-tropical  valleys  of 
Chittagong,  in  the  mountains  of  Nepaul. 

The  M.  Campbellii  and  the  M.  globosa,  perhaps  will  be  naturalized  in 
England  ;  the  sphenocarga  will  bear  a  quasi — tropical  climate." — Hevue 
Horticole. 
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BY     DANIEL      BARKER,     WEST     MERIDEN,     CONN. 

Begonias  are  fast  becoming  universal  favorites,  and  most  deservedly  so, 
for  wherever  floral  beauty  and  handsome  foliage  are  required,  it  is  com- 
bined in  this  genus  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Begonias,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  rising  in  estimation  with  all  lovers  of  fine  flowering 
and  handsome  foliaged  plants,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  introduction  of 
many  charming  species  from  abroad,  with  many  fine  hybrids — the  result  of 
the  European  "  hybridists."  The  genus  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
fusion and  long  continuance  of  its  blossoms,  there  not  being  a  day  through- 
out the  year  but  some  of  them  may  be  seen  flowering  or  producing  their 
fine  and  elegant  foliage  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  following  fine  species  and  varieties  are  now  introduced  and  growing 
in  this  country  ;  they  promise  to  be  a  fine  exhibition  of  themselves,  during 
the  ensuing  winter  months. 

Begonia  Mosacea — This  beautiful  species  was  introduced  from  the  west- 
ern Cordailleras,  of  Columbia,  by  that  indefatigable  collector,  M.  Triana,  to 
Brussels.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  kind,  with  fine  foliage  and  large  blossoms 
of  a  fine  rose  color. 

Begonia  Multifolia — A  very  beautiful  species  discovered  by  M.  Bon- 
pland  and  Humboldt,  on  the  mountains  of  Quindin  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  for  several  months. 

Begonia  Oipusifola  Miniata — A  charming  hybrid  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  Opusifolia  and  Miniata  ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  bright  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  the  latter  upon  large  umbils  like  the  former. 

Begonia  Opusifolia — A  beautiful  and  distinct  species,  producing  large 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  for 
months  in  succession. 

Begonia  Griffithii — A  most  beautiful  species  from  Bhotan  ;  the  leaves 
upon  young  plants,  are  obliquely  cordate,  and  which  I  think  will  be  large 
when  fully  developed  ;  the  ground  color  is  a  deep  rich  green,  very  hand- 
somely variegated  ;  the  centre  and  margin  a  deep  red  with  a  pale  green 
band  between  them. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  quite  young  plants  when  fully  de- 
veloped ;  I  think  this  will  not  only  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  popular  tribe. 
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Begonia  Hydrocoty folia  Manicata — A  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
variety  of  a  close  g-rowing-  habit  ;  the  foliage  of  which  is  round,  large, 
and  beautifully  mottled,  with  spikes  near  two  feet  long  ;  of  rose-colored 
flowers,  one  of  the  very  handsomest  winter-flowering  kinds. 

Begonia  'Wagneviano — A  fine  species  from  Venezuela  ;  very  free  flower- 
ing ;  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  the  male  flowers  are  pure  white 
borne  on  small  panicles. 

Begonia  TIeralUfoUa  var.  JSfigvicans  (Syn.  B.  Punctata.) — A  fine  vv'inter- 
flowering  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  borne  on  large  panicles  nearly 
white,  the  wing  of  the  seed-pod  rose-colored  with  the  seed-pods  a  light 
green,  forming  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  contrast  ;  the  foliage,  which  is 
palmate,  is  beautifully  blotched  with  black  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes. 

Begonia  Muroptera — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  borne  on  a  close, 
terminal  panicle,  of  a  bluish  white,  with  yellow  stamens;  the  foliage  upon  the 
under  side  is  beautifully  and  very  prominently  marked  with  red  on  the  veins. 

Begonia  Bex — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus  ;  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  purple-tinted  olive  green  in  the  centre,  and  for  about  an 
inch  wide  at  the  margin,  with  a  broad  band  of  silver  green  intervening  and 
extending  to  the  point.  This  highly  beautiful  kind  is  not  only  most  early, 
grown  into  a  fine  specimen,  but  one  of  the  most  early  propagated. 

Begonia  Tianeiitesii — A  very  compact  growing  variety  with  beautiful 
foliage  of  a  purplish  green  and  crimson,  richly  blended,  clothed  on  both 
surfaces  with  reddish  purple  velvety  hairs,  and  blotched  with  white  on  the 
upper  side  ;  the  delicate  white  blossoms  sufi'used  with  red,  form  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  darker  color  of  the  leaves. 

The  description  of  the  last  two  are  taken  from  that  magnificent  work 
the  "  Illustrated  Bouquet,"  which  agree  in  every  particiilar  with  new  plants 
now  growing. 


GRAPERIES  AND  GRAPE  GROWING. 

BY     WILI,  lAM      SAUNDERS,      GERlfANTOWN,      PA. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  for  1858,  I  described  a  system 
of  building  glass-houses  on  the  fixed-roof,  or  continuous-rafter  principle. 
Having,  since  then,  had  several  houses  put  up  on  a  different  method,  and 
one  which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  already  described,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  sketches  of  construction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  contemplating  building.  For  Orchard  houses  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
structure  for  plants,  I  consider  that  it  will  form  the  most  elligible  combina- 
tion of  advantages. 

Fig.  1,  shows  a  portion  of  the  front  elevation; — a  a  are  3  by  6  inch  raft- 
ers which  are  the  main  roof  supports;  these  are  tied  together  as  shown  by 
the  cross-piece  A  in  fig.  4.  They  are  set  7^  feet  apart,  and  are  rebated 
on  the  edges  to  form  a  glass-bed  ;  b  b  b  are  cross-pieces  made  of  inch 
plank  3  inches  wide,  inserted  between  the  rafters,  so  that  their  upper 
edge  will  be  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  upper  edge  of  heavy  rafter. 
These  support  the  sash  bars  f,  of  which  a  full-sized  section  is  shown  at 
fig.  8;  d  is  an  inch  board  14  inches  wide,  let  1^  inch  into  the  rafters  so  that 
it  is  flush  with  the  glass-bed,  projecting  so  as  to  form  an  eave  to  throw  of 
water.     The  sash  bars  butt  against  this  board,  and  the  glass  laps  over  it, 
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forming  and  neat  a  tight  finish.  In  glazing  the  glass  is  merely  bedded  in 
putty, — none  used  outside  ;  e  shows  how  the  ventilators  are  situated, — they 
are  hinged  at  top,  and  worked  from  the  inside  by  an  upright  rod  ;  the  up- 
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right  elevation  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  roof,  and  portions 
of  it  may  be  hing-ed  to  the  wall  plant  for  ventilators. 
Fig  2  is  a  section  across  h,  c  in  fig.  1. 

•i  A  <  i  j: 


Fig.  2. 

The  letters  in  the  figures  have  reference  to  the  same  parts  in  all.  Fig.  4 
is  a  section  of  a  grapery  built  on  this  system,  showing  the  walls,  border,  etc. 
The  dimensions  of  this  house  are,  width  28  feet,  and  15  feet  in  height  from 
level  of  sill.  The  stone  walls  i  i  are  6  feet  in  height  ;  2  feet  above"  the  out- 
side ground  level,  and  4  feet  foundation.  The  centre  posts  are  set  upon 
piers;  in  houses  of  less  width,  these  centre  supports  maybe  dispensed  with, 
if  the  upright  corner  posts  are  well  braced  to  the  sill. 

Fig.  4  is  introduced  more  with  a  view  to  show  the  peculiarity  of  treatment 
both  of  the  border  and  plants,  than  as  illustrative  of  the  construction  of  the 
house.  iVis  the  outside  ground  level  ;  Ji,  a  stratum  of  coarse  material  for 
drainage;  m  the  undisturbed  subsoil,  and  h  the  prepared  border.    The  soil  in 


Fig.  4. 


this  border  was  taken  from  a  corn-field  and  a  considerable  portion  of  sand 
mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  pervious  to  water.  No  manure  of 
any  kind  v/as  used  in  its  formation,  all  necessary  stimulants  being  applied 
in  a  liquid  state  when  found  requisite.  The  plants  so  far  have  made  very 
satisfactory  progress, — not  so  strong  and  luxuriant  growths  as  are  sometimes 
produced  in  ricli  borders,  but  sufficiently  vigorous  to  perfect  good  crops. 
Borders  made  up  with  a  largo  portion  of  decomposable  material,  excite  a 
luxuriant  growth  which  is  seldom  maintained  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years;  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  decays  and  its  texture  becomes  sodden 
and  compact.     A  border  made  as  described  above  will  always  present  a 


suitable  medium  for  the  ramification  of  roots  ;  and  as  already  remarked, 
stimulants  can  be  applied  at  anj'  time  when  the  plants  most  require  it. 

Borders. — It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  outside  border. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  management  of  vines  under  glass, 
when  the  roots  are  is  outside  borders,  is  their  tendency  to  prolonged  growth 
in  the  fall.  The  heavy  autumn  rains  on  the  soil,  combined  with  the  warm, 
growing  temperature  in  the  house,  prevents  the  thorough  maturation  of  the 
shoots,  and  they  remain  in  active  growth  until  suddenly  denuded  of  foliage 
by  frost.  Various  precautions  are  adopted  to  guard  against  this  evil,  such 
as  covering  with  leaves,  manure,  and  occasionally  with  glazed  sash,  or 
boards.  I  have  obviated  all  this  by  having  no  outside  borders,  so  that  the 
roots  are  as  completely  under  control  as  if  the  plants  were  in  pots. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  such  a  small  portion  of  soil  would  rapidly  become 
exhausted,  and  unable  to  support  a  crop;  but  when  we  consider  the  heavy 
crops  that  are  produced  in  pots  we  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score.  I  am 
convinced  that  extensive  rich  borders  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  abso- 
lutely injurious  so  long  as  we  do  not  provide  for  a  corresponding  extension 
of  the  branches.  In  the  limited  extent  of  a  rafter  in  a  grapery,  the  plants, 
at  least  after  the  first  season's  gi'owth,  are  continuously  subjected  to  a  severe 
pinching  process  in  order  to  keep  anything  like  regularity. 

A  proportionate  amount  of  foliage  is  indispensable  to  the  ripening  of  a 
crop,  and  where  there  is  not  suflScient  space  to  grow  it,  we  must  expect  red 
grapes  when  they  ought  to  be  black. 

Among  the  many  reasons  given  for  the  non-coloring  of  grapes,  the  want 
of  foliage  has  never  been  considered  as  a  cause.  We  are  very  apt,  in  our 
attempts,  to  discover  causes,  to  ignore  anything  likely  to  interfere  with  our 
routine  practice,  or  infringe  upon  a  favorite  system.  How  often  has  it  been 
advanced  that  it  is  fatal  to  allow  grape-vines  to  bear  any  fruit  the  second 
year  from  planting,  even  although  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  warrant 
the  ripening  of  a  few  branches;  and, in  cases  where  it  has  been  allowed,  sub- 
sequent failures  have  been  attributed  to  that  circumstance.  Experience  con- 
vinces me  that  the  fruit  produced  on  such  occasions  will  invariably  be  found 
of  the  very  best  quality,  fully  flavored  and  matured  ;  and  this  not  so  much 
on  account  of  supposed  superior  management,  but  from  the  fact,  that  in 
order  to  fill  up  space,  a  certain  freedom  of  growth  is  allowed,  furnishing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  foliage  to  thoroughly  mature  the  crop.  But  when  once 
these  same  plants  have  filled  their  allotted  space,  and  no  room  for  further 
extension  is  provided,  the  pruning  and  cutting  that  they  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  during  growth,  diminishes  the  foliage  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  perfect  an  average  crop;  and  instead  of  attributing  the  failure  to  its 
proper  source,  the  fact  of  failure  will  be  held  up  as  illustrative  of  the  evil 
effects  of  early  cropping,  with  which,  it  indeed,  has  not  the  most  remote  con- 
nection. 

Training. — I  have  frequently  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  European 
method  of  training  grapes  in  houses  is  not  the  best  system  for  this  climate. 
When  the  vines  are  tied  to  trellises  as  sloping  as  the  roof,  the  fruit  hangs 
down  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric changes,  such  as  currents  of  air,  condensation  of  moisture,  6*1:0.,  than 
when  protected  and  partly  covered  by  the  foliage  as  occurs  when  trained  to 
perpendicular  trellises.  The  row  of  plants  marked  1  in  fig.  4  is  confined  to 
about  one  third  of  the  roof;  the  glass  above  this  point  will  throw  sufficient 
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light  for  vows  2  and  3,  the  former  of  which  I  consider  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  cropping-.  By  this  disposition  a  large  training 
surface  is  gained,  and  more  fruit  may  be  gathered  under  a  given  surface  of 
glass  than  by  the  common  mode  of  trellising  the  roof.  A  house  built  on  the 
ridge-and-furrow  principle,  covering  a  large  surface  without  being  more 
than  10  feet  high  at  any  point,  and  the  vines  trained  in  row  to  horizontal 
trellises,  would,  I  conceive,  be  an  admirable  arrangement  for  a  grapery. 

Pruning. — The  vines  are  planted  about  2|-  feet  apart.  The  object  in 
planting  so  closely  is  to  cut  down  each  alternate  plant  yearly,  so  that  while 
one  half  only  are  fruiting,  the  others  are  producing  a  shoot  for  fruiting  the 
following  season.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  various.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  fruit  is  produced  from  young,  healthy 
growths,  both  with  native  and  foreign  grapes  ;  then  the  fruiting  plant  can 
be  treated  so  as  to  concentrate  its  vigor  into  the  crop,  and  the  wood 
managed  without  reference  to  its  future  arrangement  seeing  that  it  will  all 
be  removed  in  the  winter  pruning.  Another  important  consideration  is  its 
adaptation  to  this  system  of  training; — the  lower  portion  of  the  central  r'ows 
is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass;  the  consequence  would  be  that  in 
a  few  years  the  top  portion  only  would  fruit;  but  this  is  obviated  by  taking 
up  young  canes  annually,  and  if  properly  managed  during  growth,  they 
will  fruit  equally  over  any  portion  of  their  length. 


CULTURE    OF    THE    YUCCA. 

[Translated  from  the  Eevue  Hortlcale.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  anew  upon  the  beauty  and  ornamental  merit  of 
the  yucca,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  encourage  its  culture  and  make  known 
the  means  by  which  it  is  multiplied.  To  accomplish  this  result,  previous 
study  is  needed  : 

All  the  yuccas  are  long-lived,  and  originally  from  North  America  ;  some 
species  grow  in  the  warmest  parts  of  this  continent,  such  as  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Florida.  Those  species,  of  which  the  yucca-draconis  or 
dragon-yucca,  is  one,  and  some  others  of  uncertain  name,  object  to  cold 
ground,  in  countries  where  the  thermometer  in  winter  is  below  4  or  6 
degrees.  To  this  limit,  yuccas  may  in  general  thrive  in  the  open  air. 
When  the  temperature  is  much  lower,  without  being  destroyed,  they 
"  suffer,"  as  the  gardeners  say;  the  ends  of  their  leaves  blacken  and  dry  up, 
which  of  course  injures  their  beauty,  it  is  then  prudent,  when  they  are  in 
the  open  air,  to  cover  them  with  glass. 

Yuccas  are  monocotyledenous,  that  is  to  say,  plants  budding  with  one 
cotyledon,  as  wheat,  maize,  iris  and  onion,  etc.  ;  their  mode  of  growth  is 
peculiar.  The  vegetation  may  be  said  to  be  double  ;  aerial  and  under- 
ground. Above-ground  it  grows  from  the  terminal  bud,  so  that  when  this 
blooms,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  elongation  of  the  stem  is  stopped. 
However,  the  under-ground  buds  profit  by  the  arrest  of  the  aerial  part,  push 
forward  their  buds  already  formed,  and  hasten  to  throw  out  leaves  above 
soil.  It  is  not  only  under-ground  that  the  new  growth  shows  itself,  but 
around  the  flower  stem.  When  the  climate  will  allov/  caulescent  species, 
these  and  some  others,  variously  divided,  present  a  picturesque  appearance. 


While  the  upper  eyes  are  developed,  here  and  there  buds  are  seen  on  the 
stalk,  sliowing'  latent  ones  which  the  arrest  of  tlie  terminal  bud  affords  an 
opportunity  for  development. 

Nearly  all  soils,  provided  they  are  not  very  compact,  will  suit  yuccas, 
since  these  plants  are  generally  vigorous  ;  nevertheless,  whenever  a  sili- 
cious  earth,  rich  in  organic  matter,  can  be  given  it,  its  vegetation  will 
always  be  more  beautiful.  For  all  delicate  species,  this  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  Some  others,  such  as  the  yucca  gloriosa,  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  even  the  yucca  flaccida,  can  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  good 
garden  soil.  An  essential  condition  to  ensure  good  vegetation,  and  tlie 
preservation  of  yuccas,  is  that  the  soil,  in  which  they  are  planted,  be  rather 
raised  than  low,  or  else  it  must  be  well  drained  so  that  the  water  can  easily 
run    off. 

Although  yuccas  bear  dryness  very  well,  frequent  and  copious  watering 
during  the  height  of  its  vegetation,  will  be  very  favorable  to  them,  and 
their  development  will  be  sensibly  improved  b}'  it. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  upon  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  the  yuccas  is 
understood,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  mode  of  culture  suitable  for  them. 
The  propagation  is  done  in  two  ways  :  by  the  buds  produced  above-ground,  and 
by  the  turions,  which  are  in  fact  nothing  but  buds  in  a  less  advanced  state 
of  development.  The  buds  detached  and  nicely  trimmed  are  put  into  pots 
with  silicious  soil,  and  as  new  as  possible.  The  turions  treat  in  the  same 
way.     However,  it  is  better  to  leave  these  on  as  long  as  possible. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  SELECT  PLANTS. 

Agave  Maculosa.  Nat.  Ord.  AmarylUdece. — A  new  dwarf  species, 
received  from  Texas,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  bearing 
yellowish-green  flowers,  and  small  leaves  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a 
blue-green,  slightly  spotted  ;  the  scape,  or  flower-stem,  rises  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high.     [Bot.  Mag.  5122.) 

Rhododendron  Chamjecistus,  L.  Nat.  Ord.  M'lcacece. — Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  Habit  compact  and  vevy  neat.  Leaves  very  small,  crowded, 
elliptical,  acute,  smooth  above  and  below;  margin  ciliated  with  stiff,  short, 
glandular  hairs.  Flowers  teriDinal,  each  upon  a  peduncle  about  an  inch  in 
length;  the  latter  covered  with  glandular  short  hairs,  and  based  by  a  couple 
of  elliptical  concave  bracts.  Calyx  very  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  lanceolate 
segments,  covered  with  short  glandular  hairs.  Tube  of  the  corolla  ver^^ 
short.  Limb  spreading,  and  divided  into  five  ovate  wrinkled  lobes;  the 
base  of  the  limlD  is  beautifully  striated  Avith  delicate  purple;  the  rest  white 
tinged  with  rose.  Filaments  long,  curved  at  the  base,  and  there  fuinisiied 
with  tufts  of  inconspicuous  white  hairs.  Anthers  oblong,  dark-purplish 
brown.     Style  curved.     Stigma  simple. 

A  lovely  little  plant,  treating  us  in  March  and  April  with  its  delicately 
beautiful  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Being  quite  hardy,  it  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  sheltered  shady  corner  out  of  doors,  in  sandy  peat.  But  it 
will  also  give  much  satisfaction  as  a  pot  plant;  in  which  case  it  will  require 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  and  the  drainage  ^lust  be  most 
perfect.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  just  becoming  hard  at"  the  base,  root 
pretty  freely  in  very  sandy  peat  in  a  cool  frame  with  a  northern  aspect. 
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CoLUMNEA  ScANDENS.  Nat.  Oi'd.  GesueTiaccB. — A  somewhat  climbing' 
plant,  bearing  numerous  Gesneria-Iooking-  pink  flowers,  from  the  West  In- 
dies. The  blossoms  measure  two  inches  and  a-half  in  length,  and  are 
covered  with  slight  red  hairs;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  ovate,  of  a  light 
blue-green,  downy,  and  paler  on  the  under  side.  It  succeeds  well  when 
cultivated  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  moist  stove.  (Bot.  Maa 
5118.)  ^  '^' 

Rhododendron  Smithil  Nat.  Ord.  Ericem.—Tixis,  fine  Rhododendron 
was  bloomed,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  at  Nutgrove,  near  Rainhill, 
in  March,  of  the  present  year.  It  was  discovered  and  introduced  to 
England  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  met  with  it  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Lablung 
Pass,  in  Bhotan,  where  he  found  it  growing  in  company  with  R.  Hookeri, 
like  which  species  it  promises  to  be  hardy  in  our  climate.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  of  a  fine  crimson-red  color,  and  measure  more  than  two  inches 
across,  are  borne  in  close  heads  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  above, 
pale  beneath,  and  measure  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length.  This  fine 
addition  to  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
learned  botanist.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.     {Bot.  Marj.  5120.) 

Stangeeia  Paeadoxa.  Nat.  Ord.  Cycadem.  Syn.  Lomaria  coriacea. 
■ — This  remarkable  plant  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was  sent  by  Dr.  Stanger 
to  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  1851.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew.  The 
caudex  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  tapering  to  the  base  and  terminating  in  a 
few  roots  ;  the  leaves  are  spreading,  two  feet  long,  by  one  broad  ;  the 
leaflets  opposite,  about  twelve  pairs  in  number  ;  the  plant  bears  several 
green  cones  covered  with  imbricated  scales  ;  the  former  measure  from  two 
to  six  inches  in  length.     {Bot.  Mag.  5121.) 

Epaceis  Obtusifolia,  hm.  Nat.  Ord.  Epacridaceoe. — Native  of  New 
Holland.  About  a  foot  high,  with  compact  somewhat  rigid  habit.  Leaves 
elliptical  or  linear  lanceolate,  obtuse,  rigid,  and  mucronate.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, and  solitary,  sessile.  Calyx  divided  into  five  acute  short  teeth,  with  a 
closely  imbricated  involucre  of  several  greenish  membranous  bracts.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  short  and  wide.  Limb  of  five  bluntly  ovate,  concave  segments, 
white.  Stamens  five,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  very  little  of 
their  filaments  free.  Anthers  brown.  Style  erect,  rigid,  longer  than  the 
stamens.     Stigma  capitate. 

Eugenia  Teinervia,  D.  C.  Nat.  Ord.  Jiyrtocece.— Native  of  New 
Holland,  and  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Dwarf,  and 
compactly  branching.  Branches  round  ;  and,  when  young,  covered  with 
short  brownish  hairs.  Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petioled,  distinctly  three- 
nerved.  Inflorescence  in  panicles,  with  the  short  pedicels  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  the  peduncle.  Calj'x  consisting  of  five  short,  acute,  green  seg- 
ments. Corolla  of  five  rounded  membranous  rosy-white  petals.  Stamens 
numerous,  with  short,  very  slender  filaments  of  a  pale  rose-color,  and  capitate 
anthers.  Fruit  obovate,  inclining  to  quadrangular.  Style  slightly  longer 
than  the  filaments.     Stigma  somewhat  capitate. 

A  greenhouse  plant  of  excellent  character,  and  easy  culture.  It  bloom 
in  February  and  March  most  profusely  ;  but  the  individual  flowers  are  not 
lasting.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  is  the  best  compost 
for  it.  It  thrives  well  in  a  stove;  but  is  most  at  home  in  the  greenhouse 
Propagates  freely  enough  from  cuttings  in  th.e  ordinary  way. — S.  G.  W 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown,  {Philadelphia,,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 
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ISTew  York  Horticultural  Society. — AVe  are  pleased  to  receive  the  circular  of  this  society 
regardiug  the  Fall  Exhibition  of  1859 — the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  September.  There  are 
premiums  consisting  of  silver  plate,  silver  medals,  money  and  certificates.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  on  this  occasion  that  the  merchants  and  their  families  turn  out  to  patronize  the  Society. 
In  London,  fashion,  from  the  queen  to  the  millionaire,  gives  eclat  by  personal  attendance,  and 
what  is  better,  they  all  seem  to  understand  the  articles  on  the  tables,  and  to  appreciate  the 
excellent.  New  York  should  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  if  she  expects  to  gain 
full  credit  for  the  love  of  nature  in  her  efforts  to  have  a  grand  Park  ;  without  it  she  is  liable  to 
be  accused  of  mere  ostentation. 

Summer  Apples  and  Pears. — A  liberal  display  of  early  apples  covers  our  table,  two  deep, 
at  the  moment  we  pen  this,  from  the  nurseries  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  ;  and  certainly  if  such 
things  "can  be"  in  Eochester,  they  ought  to  be  producible  elsewhere. 

Benoni,  is  a  nearly  round  apple,  not  large,  of  a  deep  red  skin,  and  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor 
which  will  give  satisfaction  to  most  tastes. 

Early  Harvest, — the  delight  of  all  boys  who  have  ever  tasted  it,  no  less  than  their  older  friends, 
— should  be  cultivated  by  every  one  who  has  an  orchard.  It  does  not  keep  long,  but  coming  so 
very  early  it  is  deservedly  a  favorite. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  A  September  apple  of  Eussian  origin,  highly  esteemed  ;  it  is  hand- 
somely streaked,  and  good  looking. 

Sme-Qua-Non.    A  fair  apple,  with  a  sprightly  and  delicate  aroma. 

Teiofsky.  Another  Eussian  as  its  name  implies,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  a  high 
character.     The  books  say,  "  Succeeds  at  the  North." 

Early  Slraivberry.  A  small  but  very  handsome  fruit,  which  succeeds  the  Early  Harvest  in 
July.     Eich  and  excellent. 

Primate.     Refreshing,  sub-acid.     Good. 

Large  Sweet  Bough.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  apple  which  we  should  recom- 
mend to  every  one. 

Slimmer  Rose.    An  early  August  apple,  of  fair  quality,  but  deficient  in  richness. 

Hbd  Astrachan,  needs  no  commendation  at  this  date.     Early  Joe,  has  a  taste  resembling  a 
pear.     September, 
r      Summer  Hagloe,si  cooking  apple  of  value.    If  our  climate  would  produce  such  superb  speci- 
Ameus,  and  it  may  perhaps  if  th  esame  care  and  attention  is  given  as  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and 
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Barry  give,  they  surely  are  well  worthy  of  trial.  The  display  has  been  really  a  ^reat  treat  in 
our  vicinity,  where  unfortunately,  we  have  to  import  our  apples  at  high  prices. 

Osband's  Summer.  For  an  early  pear  is  quite  an  acquisition  and  these  specimens  very 
superior. 

Beurre  Gifford.  This  fine  pear  is  coming  into  great  favor,  and  justly  so.  Specimens  large 
and  fine.     We  give,  however,  for  our  climate  a  preference  to  the  RosUzer,  v>'hich  is  as  early. 

The  Root. — The  quantity  of  root  is  always  observed  to  increase  with  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  growing. — Duhamel  found  the  roots  of  some  young  oats,  in  a  poor  soil,  to  be 
nearly  four  feet  long,  though  the  stem  was  not  more  than  six  inches.  Every  one  may  have 
noticed  this  familiarly  instanced  in  Poa  annua,  the  grass  most  commonly  growing  on  a  gravel 
walk,  its  stem  minute,  its  root  a  mass  of  widely-extending  fibres.  The  cause  of  this  is  evident : 
the  nourishment  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an 
increased,  widely-extending  surface  of  root,  and,  to  form  this,  more  sap  is  often  required  than 
the  plant,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  earth,  can  obtain  for  itself;  in  that  case  a  soil  is  sterile, 
for  the  plant  must  evidently  perish. 

A  root  always  proceeds  in  that  direction  where  food  is  most  abundant ;  and,  from  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  we  should  be  circumspect  in  our  mode  of  applying  manures,  according  to  the  crop 
and  object  we  have  in  view.  We  know  a  soil  which,  being  shallow,  never  produced  a  carrot, 
or  a  parsnip,  of  any  size  ;  but  almost  every  root  consisted  of  numerous  forks  thickly  coated 
with  fibres.  Digging  two  spades  deep  produced  no  material  advantage,  the  gardener  applying, 
as  usual,  manure  to  the  surface ;  but,  by  ti-enching  as  before,  and  turning  in  a  small  quantity  of 
manure  at  the  bottom,  the  root  always  spindled  well,  grew  clean,  and  had  few  lateral  fibres. 
For  late  crops  of  peas,  which  mildew  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  to  the  root,  it  is  an 
object  to  keep  their  radiculge  near  the  surface  for  the  sake  of  the  light  depositions  of  moisture 
incident  to  their  season  of  growth  ;  hence  it  will  always  be  found  of  benefit  to  cover  the  earth 
over  the  roots  with  a  little  well-rotted  dung,  and  to  point  it  in  lightly. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  roots  of  any  plant  travelling  in  a  certain  direction,  the  soil 
on  that  side  should  be  excavated,  and  the  cavity  refilled  with  sand  or  some  other  unfertile  earth 
whilst  the  soil  on  those  sides  of  the  plant  whither  the  roots  are  desired  to  tend  should  be  made 
as  fertile  as  is  permissible  with  its  habits. 

To  keep  the  roots  of  trees  near  the  surface,  gardeners  make  an  impervious  substratum 
beneath  their  borders,  either  by  ramming  a  bed  at  the  requisite  distance  from  the  surface,  or 
by  placing  there  an  asphaltic  mixture  of  hot  coal  tar  and  lime  rubbish.  Roots  coming  in 
contact  with  these  do  not  turn  aside,  but  immediately  cease  extending  in  length,  and  produce 
laterals. 

New  Resources. — Constantly  new  resources  for  useful  articles  are  discovered ;  another 
chemical  product  is  inocarpme,  derived  from  the  chestnut  of  Tahiti — Inocarpus  edulis.  The  sap 
of  the  tree  exudes  and  forms  a  ruby-red  gum  on  the  bark  ;  and  this  gum  properly  treated  yields 
nine  colors,  from  carmine,  through  green  and  blue,  to  black — further  resources  for  dyers. 
Professor  Nickles  has  been  at  work  upon  the  fruit,  Ligustrum  vulgare  ;  the  black  berries  he 
finds  to  contain  glucose,  raisin-sugar,  and  a  waxy  substance  of  a  beautiful  crinison  color,  to  which 
he  gives  the  names  of  leguUne,  which  makes  a  good  dye  in  different  shades  of  crimson  and 
purple,  and  it  is  also  useful  as  a  test  for  pure  water.  Experiments  made  in  Algiers  show  that 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  are  good  food  for  silkworms,  and  that  the  oil  may  be  deprived 
of  its  medicinal  quality,  and  used  for  lighting  and  alimentary  purposes,  and  the  fibres  can  be 
worked  for  hemp. 

Orchard  Houses. — "  Fox-Meadow  "  gives  some  practical  hints  in   the  present  number, 

regarding  Orchard  Houses ;  one  of  his  remarks   applies   particularly  to  planting  out  in  the 

[.border.     Now  this  may  answer  very  well,  but  the  best  examples  of  fruit-bearing  small  trees 
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have  been  in  pots,  (boxes  will  answer)  and  these  pots  are  brought  out  and  plunged  in  the  ground 
when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  established.  The  curculio  has  then  no  chance  with  them.  We  have 
lately  seen  perfect  success  with  this  mode,  and  peaches  of  almost  unheard-of  excellence  ; 
Stanwick  nectarines,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  and  figs,  in  the  utmost  perfection,  were  a  regular 
dish,  to  say  nothing  of  the  finest  grapes.  The  operation  is  more  simple  and  of  more  easy  ac- 
complishment than  most  persons  would  imagine.  In  one  case,  observed  so  lately  as  the  first  of 
August,  a  beginning  was  made  with  peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots,  the  trees  poor  stunted 
aifairs,  and  not  prepared  for  their  new  quarters  by  previous  training,  and  yet  the  result  was" 
a  superb  crop ;  so  that  with  even  common  care  we  are  to  have  the  finest  fruits  both  for  the 
amateur  and  the  market  or  shop.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  small  family  does 
not  want  a  bushel  a  day ;  a  variety  and  excellence  is  the  desideratum.  A  few  High-bush  or 
Lawton blackberries,  and  the  same  of  Catawissa  raspberries,  and  so  forth,  give  a  sufllicient  taste;  ■ 
no  private  family  would  want  a  market  basket  full  every  day  of  even  the  finest  peaches  or 
nectarines,  but  a  few  and  those  of  superior  excellence  every  one  desires,  and  every  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  may  now  have  them. 

Gerakiums    struck    from    Roots.— The    accom- 
panying is  a  specimen  of  propagating  this  class  of  plants      '^:\  ' 
by  roots.     I  don't  know  if  it  is  generally  known.     I  find  <-i-^\^\i 
it  very  useful.     Eoots  cut  into  short  pieces  at  any  time  of  ^v, 
the  year  grow  just  covered  with  earth.     If  put  in  in  the 
autumn  they  will  push  in  spring ;  any  time  during  summer  •^ 
they  are  up  in  a  few  weeks. —  W.  W.,  in  Gard.  Chron. 

Datura  humilis. — This  is  rather  a  rare  and  orna- 
mental flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  of  erect  habit,  with 
rich,  ample  green  vine-like  foliage,  and  large,  conspicuous 
drooping  double  flowers,  nearly  nine  inches  in  length,  of 
a  rich  nankeen  yellow  color,  having  a  tubular  trumpet- 
shaped  outline,  with  the  two  outer  series  of  petals 
elegantly  recurved  backwards.  The  terminal  growth  of 
this  species  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  erect,  and 
left  to  throw  out  its  lateral  branches  as  it  advances  in 
strength.  It  will  form  an  elegant  and  unique  object  in 
bloom,  being  well  adapted  for  planting  in  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  borders,  or  for  plunging  out  after  the  vigor- 
ous spring  growth  is  obtained,  with  other  allied  species 
of  Datura,  or  Brugmansia,  in  sheltered  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  to  be  returned  for  blooming  in  the 
hothouse  or  conservatory  during  the  late  summer 
months. 

Improving  Whitewash.— The  grounds  of  a  beer- 
barrel  added  to  quicklime  and  water  will  greatly  improve 
it  for  a  wash.  Tallow  added  to,  and  stirred  up  with  the 
lime  when  slacking,  will  render  the  wash  more  durable. — K. 

Neglect  of  the  Apple-Tree.— Our  correspondent  T.,  of  Torch  Hill,  Georgia,  gives,  in 
the  Southern  Cultivator,  the  following  picture  of  a  neglected  apple-tree  he  has  in  his  memory  ; 
it  represents,  too  exactly,  the  condition  in  which  they  are  left  by  the  careless  : — 

"  The  roots  tortured  by  the  aphis,  and  torn  by  wild  horses  (and  plows);  the  trunk  barked  by 
rabbits,  bored  by  borers,  pecked  by  wood-peckers,  blistered   to  mortification  by  the  sun,  and 
ij,<b plastered  to  suflTocation  by  the  scale  insect.     The  forks,  the  home  of  caterpillars,  and  the  leaves 
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their  sustenance ;  the  limbs  moss-covered  ;  and  the  fruit — never  failing,  and  never,  by  any 
possible  complication  of  accidents,  allovred  to  mature.  Then,  coming  down,  we  get  an  inventory 
of  its  personal  property.  One  tin  coffee-pot:  one  earthen  tea  do.;  various  specimens  of 
domestic  crockery,  some,  too, — to  particularize  :  three  pair  brogans;  specimens,  each,  of  plow, 
hoe,  broom  and  skillet  handles ;  skeleton  remains  of  ox,  principally  ossa  femoris  and  pelvic 
bones  ;  do.  of  horse  ;  do.  of  cat,  entire;  one  "  battling  stick  ;"  sundry  bits  of  paling  ;  articles  of 
wearing  apparel ;  clubs  in  quantity,  from  a  walking  stick  to  a  martiupole  !  " 

Pennsylvania  Horticultltral  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  at  Concert  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  September.  As  it  is  desirable  that  novelty  and  beauty 
should  be  combined,  all  persons  having  fine  plants  and  fruits  are  desired  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

New  Peach. — The  able  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  sent  us  the 
new  seedling  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Keyser,  9th  Street,  below  Vine,  Philadelphia,  which 
is  a  promising  acquisition.  In  size  and  flavor  it  is  between  the  Strawberry  and  the  Eare-Eipe 
peaches  and  of  most  delicious  quality.     Mr.  Keyser  offers  grafts  to  any  applicant. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Architects  and  Mechanics'  Journal,  issued  by  Baillere 
Brothers,  440  Broadway,  promises  a  new  and  useful  periodical,  at  $3  in  advance. 

Liebig's  Modern  Agriculture. — The  English  edition  of  this  work  has  been  forwarded  to 
ns,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  portions  of  its 
contents. 

Kichard  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  favor  received. 

Annual  Eeport  of  Kew  Gardens. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  annual  report  on  these  justly 
celebrated  gardens,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  good  synopsis  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardener's  Clironide  for  July  2,  1859.  The  duties  of  the  employes  are  defined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  they  have  no  sinecure.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  admitted  in  one  day  to 
the  Gardens  (where  they  have  free  access  to  all  parts),  has  been  13,7G1.  The  best  attended 
months,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  we  have  numbered  so 
many  as  267,223  persons.  The  fewest  visitors  are  in  November,  December,  and  February, 
Avhen  they  have  been  so  low  as  4,679. 

A  good  regulation  is  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph  : — The  public  are  forbidden  to  carry 
baskets  of  provision  or  parcels  into  the  Gardens,  or  large  reticules  which  may  excite  suspicion, 
or  similar  articles  which  facilitate  the  concealment  of  specimens. 

The  Palms  unquestionably  stand  unrivalled ;  as  do  the  Ferns,  particularly  the  Tree  Ferns  ; 
the  Cactuses,  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  and  the  Bananas.  Among  the  last  is 
the  most  extraordinary  plant  in  all  our  collections,  the  gigantic  Abyssinian  Banana  (Musa 
Ensete),  described  and  figured  by  no  author,  save  the  celebrated  Bruce,  and  now  first  intro- 
duced to  Europe  through  W.  C.  M.  Plowden,  Esq.,  the  British  Consul  at  Mussowah.  This 
striking  herbaceous  plant  has  attained  in  the  Palm  stove,  in  five  years'  time,  a  height  of  more 
than  30  feet,  with  a  stem  of  Ih  feet  in  circumference,  and  leaves,  of  which  the  blade,  independ- 
ant  of  the  stalk  or  petiole,  is  16  feet  long  !  It  also  now  shows  pi'omise  of  a  flower-spike,  cor- 
responding with  its  foliage.  The  Orchideous  Plants,  under  a  recently-appointed  and  very 
skilful  special  cultivator,  are  improving  remarkably.  The  singular  Pitcher  Plants,  the  noble 
Zamias,  the  Cycads  and  their  allies,  the  Eice-paper  Plant  of  Formosa,  the  wonderful  Lattice- 
Leaf  (Ouvirandria  fenestralis)  brought  by  the  Eev.  William  Ellis  from  the  Lakes  of  Madagascar, 
the  Traveller's  Tree  (Urania  speciosa),  described  by  the  same  writer,  the  Lace  Bark  of  Jamaica, 
the  rare  Cinchona,  or  best  Peruvian  bark,  the  noble  collection  of  Sikkim  Himalayan  Ehododen- 
drons,  to  say  nothing  of  objects  of  lesser  note,  particularly  of  the  almost  innumerable,  hardy 
and  out-ofdoor  plants,  have  proved  highly  attractive  to  all. 

Arhoreium. — The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  England  render  it  singularly  fiivorablo  for 
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the  growth  of  a  hirge  collection  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  regions,  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe ;  ami  hence  arose  the  eminent  desirableness  of  attaching  to  the  Koyal  Gar- 
dens such  an  Arboretum  as  should  be  worthy  of  Great  Britain,  and  serviceable  to  its  extensive 
possessions  and  foreign  relations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  best  suited  localities  in  these 
grounds  have  been  devoted  to  a  classified  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  amounting  to 
about  3500  kinds  (including  marked  varieties),  and  they  are  mostly  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Some  years  must  however  elapse  ere  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  can  be  fully  seen,  and 
the  groups  of  different  Pines,  Oaks,  Planes,  Beeches,  Ashes,  Birches,  Poplars,  Willows,  &c., 
each  forming  a  clump  of  allied,  but  distinct  kinds,  will  produce  a  beautiful  variety  of  foliage  in 
well-disposed  masses,  enabling  also  the  visitor  to  compare  the  character  of  a  vast  number  of 
carefully-named  trees  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  to  judge  of  their  effect  in  the  lawn,  the  park, 
or  the  forest. 

Nurseries. — There  are  two  in  the  Arboretum  ;  one  specially  intended  for  planting  the  Kew 
grounds  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  rearing  a  stock  for  exchange ;  the  other  (formed 
at  the  desire  of  the  First  Commissioner  in  1S55),  to  supply  the  metropolitan  parks.  Both  are 
profitable ;  and  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  part  of  this  establishment.  In  1856  it 
furnished  1010  trees  (chiefly  Planes  and  Elms)  ;  in  part  1857,  4100  trees ;  and  in  1858,  2475  ; 
the  sizes  varying  from  6  to  14  feet ;  while  the  Pleasure  Ground  Arboretum  sent  to  the  parks 
of  the  metropolis,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  in  1857,  9289,  and  in  1858,  2814  trees  and 
shrubs  of  great  variety,  besides  furnishing  the  grounds  at  Kew  with  no  fewer  than  18,000  in 
the  year  just  closed. 

A  magnificent  Herbarium  and  Library  are  among  the  attractions  ; — Many  authors  have  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Kew  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  in  order  to  acquire  that  information 
which,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  so  conveniently  or  fully  obtained.  Add  to 
to  them  the  casual  visitors  who  come  (in  always  increasing  numbers)  from  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces,  &c.,  and  who  are  engaged  in  botanical,  medical  and  economical  publications, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Kew  establishment ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inquiries  continually  made  by  letter,  inquiries  that  always  meet  with  prompt 
and  encouraging  attention.  After  these  statements,  avouched  by  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
authors  in  their  respective  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Kew  Herbarium  and  Library, 
especially  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  noble  collections  of  living  plants  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  products  of  plants  in  the  Museums,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  study  of  botanical  science. 
And  there  is  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege,  not  attainable  in  the  capital  of  England,  that 
the  collections  do  not  suffer  from  dust  and  coal-smoke,  which  are  destructive  both  to  paper  and 
specimins. 

Tlie  Economical  31useiim  is  one  of  the  great  features,  and  is  now  probably  the  most  useful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  gradually  grown  to  gi'eat  size  and  importance,  and  here  infor- 
mation respecting  all  vegetable  growths  useful  to  the  world,  are  exhibited  in  all  stages,  from 
the  rough  bark  to  the  finest  textile  fiibric,  and  England  by  this  school  is  enabled  to  adopt 
and  apply  to  maufactures  everything  that  can  be  valuable  for  the  use  of  man.  AVhen  shall  we 
imitate  this  great  and  useful  Garden. 

The  New  Grass. — The  following  Memorandum,  says  the  Cottage  Gardener,  sets  all  specula- 
tions about  the  "  new  Grass  "  at  rest ;  it  is  taken  from  De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus  :" — 

"  Spergula  pilifera  (Z>.  a,  Fl.  Ft.  4,  N.  4391).— Leaves  opposite,  linear,  awned,  rather 
stiff,  glabrous,  in  bundles ;  stems  creeping,  branched,  tufted ;  peduncles  very  long ;  petals 
twice  as  large  as  the  calyx ;  seeds  egg-shaped ;  hardy  perennial ;  native  of  Corsica,  on  the 
highest  mountains ;  flowers  white  ;  July  and  August ;  plant  three  inches  high." 

Awned  Sparry,  or  literally,  Awn-bearing  Spurry,  is  the  proper  English  name  of  the  "  new 
Grass."  Some  people  put  the  stress  or  accent  on  the  u,  which  is  wrong,  the  accent  is  on  the  e— 
Spergula.     Four  inches  apart  every  way  will  be  the  best  distance,  but  some  will  plant  much 
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farther  apart,  and  plant  again  between  ;  but,  as  in  other  things,  the  more  haste  the  lees  speed. 
The  grand  secret  is,  to  have  an  immense  stock  of  plants  before  you  begin  to  "  plant  out ;  "  but 
out  with  them  in  the  open  air  as  fast  as  they  are  hardened  off,  if  you  have  them  from  cut- 
tings, or  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  if  they  are  seedlings  in  seed-pans.  There  are  so  many 
square  feet  in  an  acre,  and  so  many  square  inches  in  a  foot ;  and  if  you  mean  to  plant  at  four 
inches  every  way  apart,  you  can  soon  cast  up  how  many  plants  would  plant  an  acre.  From  a 
good  stock  to  begin  with,  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  or  her  mother,  and  one  of  the  improved  Waltoniau 
Cases,  without  candle  or  lamp,  could  propagate  in  June,  July  and  August,  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  in  one  month  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  That  is  some  data  to  go  upon.  Some  would 
do  less,  and  some  three  times  as  much ;  and  some  will  not  try,  or  believe. 

Cuttings. — M.  Loiseau  recommends  that  the  usual  method  of  striking  cuttings  should  be 
altered.  When,  he  observes,  a  cutting  is  put  in  peqjendicularly,  the  sap,  whose  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  rise,  is  expended  in  pushing  forward  a  new  bud  instead  of  forming  a  root.  But  if  a 
cutting  is  laid  horizontally,  or  even  with  its  lower  end  higher  than  the  upper,  that  is  not  the 
case  ;  the  sap  prefers  to  move  toward  the  higher  end,  or,  at  all  events,  is  evenly  distributed 
between  the  two  extremities.  This  causes  the  callus  to  form  so  rapidly  that  if  the  cuttings  are 
put  into  a  warm  place,  eight  or  ten  days  are  enoug-li  to  secure  its  formation,  or  even  that  of 
roots.  Auturau-sti-uck  cuttings,  taken  off  a  little  before  the  sap  ceases  to  move,  and  treated  in 
this  manner,  form  their  callus  so  quickly  that  they  are  ready  for  planting  out  before  winter.  In 
winter,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  cuttings  in  a  gentle  heat  (une  couche  tiede),  or  beneath  leaves 
deep  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  even  then  a  callus  will  be  found  to  have  formed  by 
spring-time.  As  for  cuttings  taken  off  in  May,  they  must  have  more  heat,  such,  for  instance, 
as  is  afforded  by  a  hotbed,  or  a  hothouse,  and  they  will  then  take,  in  many  cases,  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lampadius  that  the  earths  contained  in  i)lants  are  merely  the  effect  of 
vegetation,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  experiment  was 
as  follows: — Five  beds,  four  feet  square,  by  one  foot  in  depth,  each  containing  a  pure  earth, — 
alumina,  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  garden  mould,  and  each  mixed  with  eight  pounds  of  cowdung, 
were  sown  with  rye.  The  produce  of  each  was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples were  found  in  them  all,  particularly  a  portion  of  silica.  Whence  came  the  silica  in  the 
bed  of  alumina?  According  to  Lampadius  it  was  the  result  of  vegetation.  But  Saussure,  after 
Euckert  has  shown  that  cowdung  contains  a  portion  of  silica.  {Sur  la  Veg.  chap.  ix.  sect.  3.) 
Hence  the  substance  which  Lampadius  could  not  account  for  but  by  means  of  vegetation  he  had 
supplied  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  now  known  that  the  earths  are  partially  soluble,  some  of 
them  in  pure  water,  and  all  of  them  with  the  aid  of  acids ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
they  are  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  root,  and  converted  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  Not 
that  they  are  capable  of  affording  any  considerable  degree  of  nourishment  to  the  plant,  but  that 
some  plants  seem  to  be  benefited  by  absorbing  them.  The  grasses  have  their  stems  thus 
strengthened,  and  the  Equisetaceje  and  the  Palms  have  thisir  stems  or  leaves  better  fitted  for 
the  purpose  of  art.  The  leaves  of  Palms  make  a  substantial  thatch  for  covering  houses,  owing 
to  the  silica  they  contain;  and  the  Dutch  Eush  is  made  use  of  to  polish  even  brass. 

German  Stocks. — The  IlLustriric  Garten  Zeitung  says,  that  the  German  seedmen  produce 
the  fine  double  varieties  so  well  known  by  growing  the  plants  in  the  richest  soil,  watching  them, 
even  from  infancy,  to  see  that  they  receive  no  check  to  their  luxuriance,  either  through  want  of 
water,  or  from  any  other  cause,  until  the  seed  is  fully  matured. 

Guano  Liquid  Manure. — Ten  gallons  of  water  will  readily  dissolve,  or  keep  suspended  in 
a  state  of  minute  division,  about  50  lbs.  weight  of  guano.  When  applied  to  plants,  not  more 
than  five  ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity  of  water.  If  it  is  made  stronger,  it  injures 
or  kills  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Sheep's-dung,  if  employed  for  making  liquid  manure,  should  be"a  peck  to  thirty  gallons. 
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Sulphate  op  Ammonia,  and  any  other  salt  of  ammonia,  must  not  be  used  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gallon. 

The  rule  applicable  to  all  these  liquid  manures  is — Give  it  iceak  and  often. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  will  take  place  at  Philadelphia  the  last  four  days  of 
September.  The  list  of  premiums  is  very  extensive,  and  we  predict  for  this  fair  the  most  emi- 
nent success,  embracing  as  it  does  in  the  programme  the  greatest  variety  of  interests,  judiciously 
set  forth. 

ANSWERS  TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Sui,PiiUR  FOR  Mildew. — M.  Frederich  Seitz,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
his,  which  has  been  sent  to  our  table,  says,  "  I  see  that  the  Ilorliculturist  passes  over  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Orchard  House  essay,  where  Mr.  R.  recommends  preventing  or  curing 
mildew  by  fumigating  with  lime  and  sulphur,  without  a  word  of  caution,  after  my  sad  ex- 
perience last  year,  when  I  came  near  destroying  all  my  vines  in  two  houses  by  the  same  process  ; 
if  I  did  use  two  instead  of  one  handful  of  sulphur,  it  still  proves  the  great  danger  of  the  process, 
and  I  think  should  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word  of  caution."  This  may  be  very  true, 
and  we  put  it  now  on  recoi'd,  though  with  these  remarks.  No  other  instance  of  such  destruc- 
tion has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  all  should  confide  entirely  in  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Rivers  and  other  practical  men.  Mr.  Seitz  informed  us  at  the  time,  of  his  calamity  ;  but  as  he 
stated  that  he  put  his  lime  and  sulphur  into  old  white-lead  kegs,  we  had  no  doubt  of  the  cause 
of  the  injury  he  experienced.  Any  chemist  will  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  gases  which 
would  be  evolved  by  the  mixture  of  unslaked  lime,  sulphur  and  white  lead.  Let  Mr.  S.  convince 
himself  of  the  efficacy  of  the  two  ingredients  alone  as  recommended  now  on  all  hands,  and  use 
them  as  directed,  and  we  think  he  will  forgive  the  Horticulturist. 

Fawke's  Steam  Plough  is  esteemed  an  eminent  success.  We  must  refer  C.  T.  to  the 
Agricultural,  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  for  full  descriptions,  and  to  exhibitions  of  this  capital 
American  invention  where  trials  will  be  made. 

C.  P.  Hale,  Kentucky.  Your  first  flower  is  Hedysar'um  prolificum,  and  the  yellow  one  is 
Rudbeckia  nirta.  There  is  no  "  Grape  Shrub  "  such  as  you  describe.  Send  a  leaf  and  a  flower, 
or  the  fruit. 

M.  W.  S. — The  pears  sent  are  Bloodgood  .and  Kostizer,  both  highly  esteemed.  The  latter 
approaches,  perhaps,  more  nearly  the  Seckle  than  does  any  other,  and  it  is  a  prolific  bearer. 

Daniel  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa. — Box  of  fruit  delayed  on  its  route,  arrived  at  last,  but  the 
contents  unfortunately  too  far  gone  to  be  examined. 

J.  R.,  of  Hampton,  and  G.  N.  B.,  Baltimore. — The  subject  you  inquire  about  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  our  columns,  and  we  must  refer  you  to  former  volumes,  where  numerous  illustrations 
will  give  the  approved  plans  for  rustic  houses,  arbors,  &c. 

Joseph  Lennig,  Esq. — Your  Apricots  were  very  superior. 

Catalogues  &c.  Received — Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.  List  of  Premiums 
and  Regulations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Milwaukie,  Sept.  26,  27,  28  and  29. 
These  premiums  and  regulations  are  admirably  conceived,  and  will  be  properly  carried  out. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society.  List  of  Premiums  and  Kegulations  for  the  Fifth 
Annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  10th,  days  of 
September,  1859. 

Charter,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Piosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Cemetery 
has  been  dedicated,  and  is  in  the  full  tide  of  success  ;  it  was  much  wanted,  and  is  in  a  situation 
which  will  make  it  the  pride  of  the  citizens. 

Testimonials  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq.     This  is  a  collection  of  speeches  on   protection  to 
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American  industry,  of  which  Mr.  Carey  is  the  able  exponent,  and  is  also  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  industrial  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  ovation.  Mr. 
Carey  is  now  in  Europe.  * 

Strictures  on  a  Review  of  Mr.  Carey's  Letters  to  the  President.  From  the  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine. 

Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making  in  the  South.  By  A.  de  Caradeuc,  of  S.  C.  Augusta,  Ga, 
D.  Redmond,  1859.     Second  edition.     A  valuable  pamphlet. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  at  the  Toledo  Nurseries.  By  B.  Fahenstock 
&  Sons,  1860.     Very  complete  and  valuable. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Cherry-Hill  Nurseries,  AVest  Chester,  Pa.,  Hoopes  &  Brother. 

Webster's  Pictorial  Dictioxary,  unabridged,  and  illustrated.  This  valuable  work  has 
now  assumed  a  price  and  dimensions  to  suit  tlie  largest  market.  It  should  be  a  household  treas- 
ure in  every  family.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  mode  of  spelling  certain  words,  it  is  au- 
thority on  so  many  points  as  to  be  indispensable.  The  illustrations  amount  to  1500  on  various 
subjects,  including  natural  history. 

Guide  Book  of  the  Hudson  River,  etc.  Guide  Book  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  two  little 
brochures  will  be  valuable  to  all  travellers,  and  stay  at-home  people  might  expend  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  purchase  of  each  much  worse  than  in  possessing  works  so  full  of  plates  and  in- 
formation. 

Pear  culture  in  the  South  ;  an  essay  written  at  the  request  of  the  Aiken  Fruit  Grower's  and 
Horticultural  Association  of  South  Carolina.  By  L.  E.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  A  very 
clever  essay  in  which  the  author  contends  that  the  South  is  to  be  our  fruit  producing  country  ; 
and  he  maintains  that  Pears  can  be  cultivated  to  a  profit  under  certain  conditions. 

Wholesale  trade  circular  of  C.  Reagles  &  Son  Schenectady,  New  York. 

Premium  List  of  the  Sixth  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
Society  ;  to  be  held  at  Brewster  Park,  New  Haven,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  Hth  of  October,  1859. 


Water. — As  no  seed  will  germinate  unless  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  present,  so  also  does 
it  i-equire  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  be  in  contact  with  its  outer  skin  or  integument ;  and 
this  is  required,  not  only  to  soften  this  covering,  and  thus  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  cotyl- 
edons (seed  lobes)  always  preceding  germination,  but  also  to  afford  that  water  to  the  internal 
components  of  the  seed,  without  which  the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
embryo  plant  will  not  take  place. 

Pure  water,  or  some  other  liquid  of  which  it  is  a  large  constituent,  is  absolutely  necessary  : 
no  other  fluid  will  advance  germination  a  single  stage. 

Llebig,  from  actual  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  states  that  both  rain  and  snow  contain  ammo- 
nia ;  and  if  there  be  only  one-fourth  of  a  grain  in  each  pint  of  water,  the  annual  deposition 
from  the  atmosphere  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  to  give  all  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  vegetable  albumen  of  150  cwt.  of  beet  root.  Rain  water  also  con- 
tains a  peculiar  organic  substance,  analogous  to  the  extractive  matter  and  gluten  of  plants, 
though  diff"ering  from  them  chemically.  To  this  substance  Dr.  Daubeney  has  given  the  name 
of  Pyrrhine.  Traces  of  salts  and  oxides  have  also  been  found  in  rain  water ;  but,  compared 
with  all  other  naturally  produced,  it  is  so  pure,  and  so  abounds  with  the  gases  beneficial  to 
plants,  that  none  other  can  equal  it  for  their  service.     That  obtained  from  ponds  or  springs 


often  contains  matters  offensive  or  deleterious  to  plants.  Those  known  as  hard  water,  contain- 
ing in  excess  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia,  are  invariably  prejudicial,  and  pond  water  is  scarcely- 
less  so.  If  it  be  stagnant  and  loaded  with  vegetable  extract,  it  is  even  worse  than  hard  spring 
water.  These  last  named,  if  obliged  to  be  employed  for  tender  plants,  should  have  a  pint  of 
the  ammoniacal  water  of  the  gas  works  mixed  thoroughly  with  every  sixty  gallons,  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  are  used. 

If  pond-water  be  clear,  and  not  only  not  loaded  with  putrid  or  mineral  matters,  but  contain- 
ing Confervm,  or  other  growing  aquatic  plants,  it  may  then  be  used  very  beneficially  for  the 
watering  of  plants.  This  is  ascertained  from  long  experience,  and  it  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  such  water  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  oxygen  gas.  This  excess  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  length  of  time  to  which  the  water  has  been 
exposed  to  it.  During  such  bright  weather,  the  aqtiatic  plants  give  out  oxygen  most  abundantly. 
M.  Morren  found,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sunshiny  day,  the  oxygen  in  such  water  amounted 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  which  it  contained. 

Water  being  such  an  essential  application  to  the  seed,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  plant,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  source  from  whence  it  comes  is  by  no  means  immaterial.  The  best  for 
the  gardener's  purpose  is  rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  rendered  tight 
by  puddling,  or  bricks,  and  cement.  To  keep  these  replenished,  gutters  should  run  round  the 
eaves  of  every  structure  in  the  garden,  and  communicate  with  these  tanks.  Every  100  cubic 
inches  of  rain  water  contain  more  than  four  cubic  inches  of  air,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  sixtj^-two  of  the 
former  to  thirty-eight  of  the  last  named. 

A  seed  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is  supplied  with  the  desirable  degrees  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  air,  begins  immediately  to  enlarge  in  size.  This  is  occasioned  by  its  absorbing  moisture, 
which,  passing  into  the  cotyledons,  causes  their  immediate  increase  in  size.  The  rapidity  of 
this  process  is  remarkable,  and  warns  the  gardener  from  disturbing  the  seed  after  it  is  once 
committed  to  the  ground.  A  few  choice  peas,  from  which  to  raise  stock,  being  sown,  accident- 
ally, in  ground  devoted  to  another  crop,  were  removed  after  twenty  hours,  and  were  not  again 
committed  to  the  ground  for  some  days.  Not  one  of  them  produced  a  fruitful  plant,  and  only 
two  or  three  vegetated. 

Moisture  is  absorbed,  and  causes  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  parts  of  the  seed  ;  and  this 
moisture,  though  it  will  and  does  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  the  integuments,  yet  is  chiefly 
imbibed  through  the  hilum  or  scar.  It  passes  to  the  cotyledons,  causing  their  enlargement,  and 
setting  in  motion  their  elaborating  powers  for  the  nutriment  of  the  radicle  and  plantlet ;  for,  if 
they  are  removed,  or  if  they  have  been  injured  by  insects,  the  seed  does  not  germinate  ;  and  if 
they  are  removed  even  after  the  radicle  is  developed  into  a  root,  the  plant's  vegetation  ceases. 

Lastly,  if  seeds  of  plants  loving  a  fertile  soil  be  sown  along  the  partition,  dividing  a  vessel 
into  two  portions,  of  which  one  portion  is  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  the  other  with  sand,  though 
both  portions  are  equally  moist,  equally  loose,  and  equally  warm,  all  the  radicles  will  direct 
their  course  into  the  fertile  soil. — The,  Science  of  Gardening. 
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EooT-PRUNiNG.— Eoot-pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  and  not  in 
the  spring.     Nor  can  we  advise  you  as  to  whether  such  root-pruning  would  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit-buds  in  your  trees.     It  would  be  useless,  unless  the  trees  are  over-luxuriant.     Tak- 
the  trees  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  on  mounds  of  lighter  soil  placed  on  the  surface  ' 
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of  your  cla^'ey  ground,  would  be  better  treatment,  probably;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion from  you  on  which  to  found  an  opinion. 

New  Mode  of  Causing  Seeds  to  Germinate.— One  of  the  seeds,  that  of  a  Cassabar 
Melon,  I  vegetated  in  less  than  24  hours  by  my  "  patent "  process,  which  I  have  found  eminently 
successful  in  a  variety  of  instances  when  all  other  plans  have  failed.  It  is  simply  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  small  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  a  weak,  warm  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  squeezed 
nearly  to  dryness  ;  this  is  enveloped  in  two  or  three  folds  of  oil-silk  tied  up  and  suspended  by 
a  string  hung  over  the  neck,  so  that  the  little  packet  may  descend  just  to  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  heat  of  that  part  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  induces  germination.  The 
seed  to-day,  after  38  hours'  confinement  in  this  situation,  has  a  rootlet  of  1  inch  in  length.  And 
thus  have  I  had  seeds  sent  me  from  good  hands  who  could  do  nothing  with  them,  commence 
growing  from  24  to  48  hours  after  being  put  to  nurse  in  the  above-mentioned  mode  and  position. 
—  Thomas  Ingle,  in  Gardener'' s  Chronicle. 

Orchard  Houses. — I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  "  J.  D.,"  in  reference  to  his  re- 
marks as  to  orchard  houses,  which,  as  he  says,  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  the  north.  I  have 
erected  a  small  one  some  21  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  whatever  others  may  say  as  to  the 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Elvers,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  small  experiment.  I  see  and  hear  on  all  sides,  that  everything  is  spoiled  by  the  severe 
frosts  within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  all  fruit  in  the  open  air  is 
destroyed  in  my  neighborhood ;  but  in  my  little  orchard  house  I  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Figs  and  Grapes,  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor,  the  fruit  setting  beautifully,  and  in  no  case  touched  by  frost,  though  almost  everything 
outside  in  the  same  garden  is  destroyed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  orchard  house 
cultivation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  deserves  the  notice  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  have  a 
secure  crop  of  fruit,  especially  if,  like  me,  he  is  situated  in  a  northern  country  where  he  may 
expect  such  frosts  as  have  fallen  to  our  lot  within  the  last  month.  I  may  mention  that  my 
orchard  house,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  I  have  given,  is  7  feet  high,  and  that  it  cost 
something  under  15/.     A  Constant  Beader,  R.,  Roxburghshire,  N.  B. — Gardener's  Clironide. 

S.4LES  OF  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  of  Fremontia  Californica. — Mr.  Stevens,  at  his 
auction  rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  sold  on  the  17th,  149  lots  of  Orchids  and  Ferns, 
besides  the  plant  above  named,  which  was  thus  described  in  the  catalogue — "  By  order  of  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. — Fremontia  Californica,  a  new  and  unique 
shrub  (Torrey  in  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  v.,  p.  2) ;  '  Of  this  most  remark- 
able plant,  a  solitary  individual  was  raised  in  1851,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  a  seed  received  from  Mr.  Eobert  Wrench.  In  April  1854,  it  produced  flowers  for  the 
first  time,  as  large  as  those  of  Trollius  Asiaticus,  brilliant  yellow  inside,  apricot  color  outside, 
with  the  addition  of  some  cinnamon-colored  down;  and  their  substance  was  so  thick,  that  eaih 
flower  remained  in  perfection  for  weeks.'  "     It  sold  for  £37  16s. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  which  some  of  the  Orchids  were  sold  : — brides  Lindleyi,  £6 
10s.;  brides  uobile,  £9;  JE.  Schroderi,  £31;  and  another  specimen,  £27;  Phalanopsis  ama- 
bilis,  £12  10s. ;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  £14;  -iErides  maculosum  major,  £18;  Vanda  suavis, 
£13  16s. ;  iErides  Lobbii,  £17  10s. 

The  highest  prices  given  for  the  Ferns  were  : — Lastertea  villosa,  £3  5s. ;  Gleichenia  spelunca3. 
"very  rare,"  £3  10s. ;  Cyathea  arborea,  "very  rare,"  £3;  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  £1  ;  Todea 
pellucida,  £1;  Diplazium  brevisarura,  £1  16s. 

The  Orchids  and  Ferns  sold,  altogether,  for  about  £470. 

Strong  Climbers  for  a  Greenhouse. — Habrothamnus  elegans,  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
Passiflora  coerula,  P.  alata-coerulea,  P.  Colvillii,  P.  edulis,  Tasconia  pinnatistipula,  T.  moUissim 
Lapageria  rosea.  Plumbago  Capensis,  Kennedya  nigricans,  K.  Marryattse. 
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Weaker  Climbers. — Brachysema  latifolium,  Sollya  heterophylla,  S.  linearis,  Bignoiiia 
Chirere,  Jasminum  volubile,  Kennedya  cocciuea,  K.  rubicunda,  K.  Comptoniana,  K.  dilatata, 
K.  heterophylla,  K.  monophylla,  Jasminum  grandiflorum. 

The  Eoval  Commlssioners  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  have  oifered  twenty  acres 
of  land  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  as  a  site  for  a  horticultural  summer  and  winter 
garden,  with  Italian  arcades,  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  one  half  of  which  sum  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  other  half  by  the  society.  The  Queen  offers  a 
donation  of  £1,000,  and  Prince  Albert  £500.  Her  Majesty  will  further  make  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  young  Princes  and  Princesses  life  members.  The  Princess  Koyal  of  England 
has  also  announced  her  intention  to  become  a  life  member. 

Ants. — However  these  pests  may  plague  you,  all  you  have  to  do,  says  the  Midland  Florist,  is  to 
make  deep  holes  with  a  crowbar,  say  two  or  three  feet,  and  carefully  withdraw  the  instrument, 
so  that  the  hole  may  be  open ;  thousands,  aye,  millions  of  these  little  peets  will  fall  down  them, 
and  not  get  out  any  more ;  in  fact,  the  place  will  in  time  be  completely  cleared.  When  they 
congregate  away  from  plants,  boiling  water  will  settle  their  account  quickly  ;  but  the  former 
method  will  do  anyw-here  if  the  ground  will  allow  of  holes  kept  open.  In  some  light  soils  it  is 
difficult.     If  you  can  do  it  no  other  way,  soak  it  with  water  first.     Guano  is  also  effectual. 
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Mr.  Horticulturist  :  — I  have  thought  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  i)leased  to 
know  that  Tritonia  Uvaria  can  be  readily  propagated  from  seed.  In  November,  1857,  I 
received  per  mail,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  seedsman,  Ipswich,  England,  a  small  packet, 
which  he  had  just  obtained  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  where  this  fine'  plant  has  become 
naturalized,  along  side  of  the  charming  Nerine  Sarniensis.  I  immediately  sowed  some  of  them 
in  a  pot  in  which  I  had  just  set  a  Dutch  bulb  of  Roman  Narcissus  for  winter  blooming.  They 
came  up  promptly,  and  grew  all  winter  in  the  parlor  window,  making  two  small  leaves  each, 
without  interfering  at  all  with  the  big  bulb,  which  distinguished  itself  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  as  a  subject  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  ornamentation.  In  the  spring  I  turned  all 
together  into  the  open  garden  border.  The  Narcissus  leaves  continued  to  grow  strongly  till  the 
first  of  May,  when  they  ripened  off,  leaving  the  young  Tritonias  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
they  best  could,  with  very  little  attention  from  me  ;  for  then,  the  interest  which  has  since  been 
excited  in  this  plant  by  frequent  notices  in  almost  all  the  Horticullural  Journals,  was  not 
awakened.  M.  Thompson  having  only  remarked  that  it  might  be  suited  to  the  climate  of  Geor- 
gia, though  neither  it,  nor  the  Guernsey  Lily,  did  well  in  the  open  ground  in  England — or  at 
least  would  not  ripen  seed  there. 

All  the  approach  of  frost  in  autumn,  I  lifted  my  young  plants,  potting  thence  in  one  8-inch 
pot,  and  placed  it  in  a  cold  frame,  when  they  made  such  growth,  and  so  filled  the  pot  with  their 
tufted,  long,  and  rather  coarse,  yellow,  fibrous  roots,*  that  I  shifted  them  singly  into  pots  of  the 
same  size,  and  about  the  first  of  April  I  turned  them  into  the  open  garden.  They  resist  finely 
our  sun  and  drought,  and  I  look  confidently  to  their  flowering  before  summer  is  out — probably 
about  in  time  with  the  tuberose.  That  they  are  approaching  maturity  I  infer  from  noticing 
that  some  of  them  begin  to  throw  up  suckers.  Some  accounts  ascribe  to  the  flowering  stem 
the  height  of  a  man,  (5  or  6  feet)  and  robustness  equal  to  that  of  the  common  Day  Lily  (He- 
merocallis  fulva).  But  I  shall  be  well  content  if  mine  attains  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  plate 
in  Eedouti's  Liliacees' — about  3  feet. 

*  Tliis  can  scarcely  be  called  a  bulbous  plant. 


I  have  a  fine  clump  of  Pampas  grass,  which  stood  out  last  winter  with  only  the  slight  pro- 
tection of  an  old  and  ragged  bast  mat  thrown  over  the  top  of  it  during  the  hardest  weather  ; 
and  I  think  it  would  have  survived  if  quite  unprotected,  our  winter  having  been  milder  than 
common.     The  tips  of  some  of  the  leaves  were  killed  back  about  half  their  length. 

If  is  only  within  the  last  ten  days  that  some  of  the  stems  have  begun  to  start  for  the  race  of 
flowering,  I  can  count  now  some  six  or  seven  sheaths  which  are  pushing  strongly  above  their 
fellows,  and  certainly  are  swelling  notably,  but  if  they  ever  attain  the  bamboo-like  stature 
stated  in  Loudon's  Encyclopoedia  of  Plants  (2d  supplement)  which  is  generally  held  to  be  pretty 
good  Botanical  authority,  viz  :  40  ft! — the  metamorphosis  must  indeed  be  miraculous — as  I  think 
Dr.  Lindley  says  it  is.  -Hitherto  our  Gama  grass  (Tripsacum  dactyloides)  is  the  biggest  swell 
among  our  grasses,  and  at  this  moment  stands  considerably  taller  than  the  Pampas. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  flower  sprig  of  the  Polygonum  Teretifolium.  Although  brought  to 
notice  by  Mr.  Eobert  Nelson  several  years  ago,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it;  but  a 
more  lovely  thing,  in  its  way,  is  not  likely  to  lie  discovered  very  soon  in  our  woods.  How  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  so  long,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  fear  it  will  prove  rather  intractable 
under  cultivation,  as  any  intermixture  of  common  garden  mould  in  the  sand  where  one  attempts 
to  grow  it,  proves  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  its  scarcity,  and  the  reason  why  I  cannot  now  send 
you  a  specimen  with  foliage,  which  would  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  plant.  If  you  wish  one 
for  the  examination  of  a  botanical  friend,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  and  send  it  to  you.  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  The  flower  is  very  remarkable. — Ed.  ] 
M.  A.  W.,  Athens,  Ga.,  July  22. 

An  Hour  in  the  Vineyard,  hi/  Judi/c  Reid. — In  my  former  communication  I  promised  to 
write  again,  when  the  blight  of  June,  and  rot  of  July  had  passed  away.  The  month  of  June 
opened  with  the  vineyard  in  excellent  order,  the  fruit  well  set,  and  everything  indicating  an  ex- 
traordinary crop ;  but  the  frost  of  the  4th  came  in  all  the  severity  of  the  month  of  March,  and 
although  only  slightly  injuring  my  vines,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  other  amateurs,  who  had 
embarked  in  the  culture  of  this  luscious  fruit.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  July,  I 
visited  several  vineyards  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Franklin,  more  or  less  afl"ected  with  the  rot, 
and  many  wholly  destroyed  by  the  frost,  for  the  present  year's  crop. 

The  mildew  or  blight  had  done  almost  no  damage,  but  a  yellow  bug  not  unlike  the  lady-bug 
stung  a  largo  number  of  the  under  bunches,  leaving  a  blue  wound  on  the  berry,  causing  it  to 
wilt  and  fall  off,  as  a  general  thing.  In  some  vineyards  the  sour-rot  had  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  a  crop,  and  now  nothing  w.-is  to  be  seen  but  decaying  fruit  and  yellow  leaves.  Many  of  the 
Germans  mourned  over  the  vines  as  if  for  the  loss  of  their  children.  None  of  the  theories 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  mildew  rot,  blight,  etc.,  seem  to  account  for  the  results. 

Having  double  bowed  my  vines  this  season,  I  look  for  almost  a  double  crop,  each  vine  being 
sound  and  in  good  bearing  order,  the  fruit  well  set,  and  remaining  on  the  stock  well. 

My  Rebecca  has  six  bunches,  which  have  already  begun  to  color,  but  being  the  first  year  of 
bearing  the  bunches  are  small.  My  Concord  is  a  most  thrifty  vine,  with  branches  and  berries 
large  and  plump,  which  even  the  severe  drought  of  last  month  failed  to  wilt  or  injure. 

Two  grape-vines  of  the  White-Fox  have  fruited,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  distinc- 
tive name,  I  have  called  one  the  "  Helen  "  and  the  other  "  Frank."  The  grapes  are  large  and 
round,  and  indicate  at  least  that  one  of  them  will  bea  good  table  grape.  These,  with  my  Mam- 
moth Catawba,  I  had  trained  upon  a  wall,  which  may  account  for  their  large  size,  increased, 
no  doubt,  by  regular  watering  during  tbe  drought. 

Sulphur  strownon  quick  lime,  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  partial  remedy  for  the  mildew 
and  for  destroying  the  lady-bug  which  stings  the  fruit  during  the  evening.  It  may  help  what 
is  called  the  dry-rot,  which  some  think  is  the  result  of  the  iT)jury.  For  the  bitter-rot  no  remedy 
has  been  found. 

All  of  my  seedlings  are  doing  well,  and  although   a  majority  of  my  slips  failed  to  root  this 
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season,  still,  I  flatter  iiiysolf  tliat  there  are  enough  to  show  the  quality  of  the  new  vines. 
AraoHfv  my  rambles  iu  Franklin,  I  met  several  Germans  who  spoke  with  much  delight  of  the 
rich  white  and  black  grapes  of  the  old  country,  and  their  intention  of  trying  thcui  in  their  new 
home.     [The  old  story. — Ed.] 

I  have  tried  the  sweet  White-water,  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  usual 
result  of  a  failure. 

My  vineyard  will  yield  about  300  gallons,  but  were  I  setting  out  a  new  one,  I  would  set  the 
vines  not  less  than  six  feet  apart,  and  double  bow  every  thrifty  vine. 

In  small  fruits,  my  strawberries  did  very  little  good  this  season,  while  my  raspberries  have 
been  a  success,  from  the  Black-cap  of  the  fields,  to  the  rich  Antwerp,  Catawissa,  Burton  and 
Wilder.  This  being  the  first  year  of  my  Lawton  blackberry  fruiting,  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  promise  it  makes,  much  more  so  than  with  the  f  rail  of  some  of  your  honest  Eastern  venders 
who  send  out  cxlra-c/ioice  varieties,  for  which  they  charge  large  prices,  and  give  you  small  berries 
almost  worthless  for  what  you  wanted  them  for. 

Connersville,  111.,  August  A:,  1859. 

A  New  Hedge  Plant.— A  good  deciduous  hedge  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Osage 
orange  and  Honey  locust  form  serviceable  hedges  when  pniperly  attended  to  ;  but  herein  lies 
the  difficulty, — they  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  at  least  two  trimmings  are  required  during  summer 
to  keep  them  in  proper  order;  and  as  few  can  afford  the  necessary  time  during  that  busy  period, 
the  consequence  is  that  few  good  hedges  are  seen,  and  even  those  that  have  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  good  fence  are  severely  taxed  in  keeping  it  as  such.  What  we  require  is  a  plant  that, 
like  the  English  hawthorn,  can  be  managed  by  one  yearly  trimming,  and  that  to  be  done  durino- 
winter  when  there  usually  is  more  leisure  to  attend  to  such  operations.  Such  a  plant  is  the 
Viburnum  kntago,  or  sheep  berry.  Naturally  a  plant  of  compact  habit  of  growth,  but  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary,  and  its  foliage  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  Red <>^e. 
Compared  with  Osage  orange  or  Honey  locust  its  growth  is  slow,  but  it  groics  into  a  hedge,  and 
will  not  require  to  be  headed  down  for  two  or  three  years,  as  these  strong  growing  plants  must 
be  in  order  to  induce  side  shoots,  and  will,  under  good  treatment,  form  a  hedge  5  feet  liifh  as 
quickly  as  those  of  more  luxuriant  growth,  since  the  upright  growth  of  the  latter  is  in  a 
measure  lost  for  a  year  or  two.  The  flower  of  this  Viburnum  is  much  like  the  hawthorn  both  in 
appearance  and  fragrance,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  a  shrubbery, 
although  seldom  planted.  Being  a  native  shrub  it  is  seldom  grown  in  nurseries  to  any  extent, 
but  as  it  seeds  freely  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  it  in  qunntities.  I  hope  to  see  it 
become  a  favorite  hedge  plant.     [Probably  the  Ligmtnmi  Yuhjare  is  here  meant. — Ed.] 

I  think  that  the  Celtis  occidentalis  or  Nettle  tree  would  also  be  a  good  plant  for  hedges. 

Germanlown,  Pa.  WlLLL4M  Saundeils. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —This  poor  fruit  season  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by 
noticing  and  recording  for  future  use  the  sorts  of  fruit  that  bear  best  and  hence  are  most 
reliable.  I  shall  speak  especially  with  reference  to  the  apple  only,  as  being  in  its  varieties  the 
only  well  established  fruit  among  us.  But  the  pear  this  season  is  bearing  here  very  much  better 
than  the  apple,  and  I  feel  the  utmost  assurance  that  M-ith  right  management  the  West  will  yet 
abound  with  that  princely  fruit.  In  my  very  limited  range  this  season  I  have  noticed  fine  crops 
on  the  Maiden's  Blush,  Carolina  June,  Trenton  Early,  considered  synonymous  with  old  English 
Codlin,  Carthouse  or  Little  Romanite,  while  the  Winesap,  Milam,  Januet,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Seek-no-further  (Westfi eld),  English  Golden  Russet,  Rambo,  and  others  have  partial  crops.  And 
yet  this  season  on  the  whole  must  be  considered,  to  some  extent,  exceptional  as  a  test  to  the 
permanent  bearing  qualities  of  different  varieties,  for  at  least  two  of  our  best  bearers  ordinarily. 
the  Limbertwig  and  Red  Lady-finger,  are  almost  totally  barren  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  them. 

T.  McWhorton,  of  Mercer  Co.,  an  extensive  orchardist  writes  that  among  his  best  bearers  i 
are  Red  Astracan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Sweet  Pine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Keswick  Codlin,  Jersey  I 


g^ipeet, — nearly  every  one  like  our  own  list  above  early  varieties.  Among  those  bearing 
reasonably  well  he  names  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rambo,  Summer  Pearmain,  Early  Harvest,  Jonathan, 
Carolina  June,  Sops  of  Wine,  Golden  Sweet,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Lowell,  Peach  Pond  Sweet, 
Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Milam  Domine,  Hurlbut,  Jannet.  Most 
of  these  are  also  summer  or  fall  varieties,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  lists  afford  a  far  greater 
number  that  prove  satisfactory  here  at  the  West,  than  of  winter  fruit. 

Mr.  McWhorton  also  gives  a  description  of  an  early  apple  received  by  him  from  Knox  Co., 
in  this  State,  which  from  its  very  long  stem  he  calls  Early  Long  Stem.  "  Fruit  under  medium, 
oblong-conical,  slightly  ribbed;  cavity  wide,  acuminate,  stem  over  two  inches  long;  basin 
shallow,  much  plaited,  color  green  or  olive  green  with  whitish  specks  ;  flesh  very  fine,  juicy, 
rich  sub-acid, ^rst  rate  :  I  believe  as  good  an  early  apple  as  I  ever  tasted.  Season,  August  1st. 
Have  heard  it  is  productive,  but  have  had  only  some  half  dozen  specimens." 

Bloomington,  III.,  August,  1859.  Truly,         F.  K.  Phcenix. 

John  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Our  grape  crop  in  the  West  promises  to  be  very  large — the 
best  since  1853.  Some  vineyards  will  produce  400  to  800  gallons  to  the  acre, — the  average 
yield  will  probably  be  350  to  400  gallons  per  acre,  for  the  Ohio  Vallej'.  The  season  for  rot  is 
now  over,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  hail-storms.  The  vintage  this  year  will  be  unusual- 
ly early,  owing  to  our  warm,  dry  summer.  It  will  probably  commence  the  3d  week  in  Septem- 
ber. The  first  week  in  October  is  the  average  commencement  for  a  series  of  years,  in  this 
vicinity.  Very  truly,  E.  Buchanan. 

Cincinnati  il  A tigtist,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  10th  of  June,  I  called  on 
Messrs.  Sam.  Feast  &  Sons,  and  thi'ough  the  kindness  of  the  elder  Mr.  Feast,  was  shown 
through  their  strawberry  plantations,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  tasting  their  new 
seedlino-,  "Fillmore,"  which  has  been  attracting  considerable  attention  in  that  vicinity  for  two  or 
three  years  past.  They  have  not  less  than  100  varieties  in  bearing,  including  about  sixty  of  their 
own  originating,  selected  from  several  thousand  seedlings  grown  in  1852, — the  time  at  which 
the  "  Fillmore  "  originated.  Many  of  them  promise  well,  but  the  "  Fillmore  "  has  left  all  in  the 
rear  ;  no  plants  of  it  have  as  yet  been  sent  out,  but  they  have  very  wisely  been  using  considerable 
effi^rt  to  test  its  value  before  ofiering  it  to  the  public  ;  it  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  their  grounds, 
side  by  side  with  other  popular  sorts,  and  everywhere  showed  the  same  marked  superiority. 
It  had,  evidently,  as  Mr.  Feast  told  me,  passed  the  meridian  of  its  season  by  three  or  four  days 
before  I  saw  it,  but  nevertheless  I  have  never  seen  a  strawberry  that  pleased  me  so  well.  I 
might  safely  say  that  the  berries  were  one  fourth  larger  than  any  of  the  other  varieties,  not 
excepting  Hovey,  Wilson  or  Peabody.  It  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  as  to  its  value  as  a  market 
variety  you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  Messrs.  Feast  were  then  in  the  flush  of  the 
strawberry  season,  getting  fifty  cents  per  quart  for  them  in  Baltimore.  The  plant  is  a  robust 
grower  and  evidently  very  hardy.     It  is  a  hermaphrodite. 

I  have  no  interest  in  thus  noticing  it,  further  than  the  interest  or  good  of  the  public  is 
concerned.  There  is  much  humhuggery  in  new  fruits  now-a-days,  and  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  pomologist  to  expose  these  impositions  whenever  they  are  cognizant  of  them,  as  well  as 
to  notice  fiivorably  such  fruits  as  he  thinks,  after  a  careful  examination,  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
community.  I  think  whoever  procures  Messrs.  Feast's  Fillmore  will  never  have  cause  to 
regret  it. 

We  have  very  few  peaches  and  not  more  than  half  a  crop  of  apples  ;  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  this  State  sent  me  three  varieties  of  peaches  on  the  13th  of  July,  two  of  these 
seedlings  of  his  own  raising  ;  one  was  really  a  fine  peach  and  of  good  size  for  so  early  in  the 
season.  It  seems  strange  that  they  ripen  about  3  weeks  earlier  150  miles  East  of  us  than  they 
do  here.     I  suppose  you  have  plenty  in  market  now  from  the  South. 

Staunton  Nurseries,  Staunton,  Va.  Yours,  truly,  F.  Davis. 


Fruit  in  Neav  York. — As  to  the  demand  being  regular  or  uncertain  ?  My  experience  is 
— that  you  can  never  take  fruit  into  New  York  at  a  wrong  season  of  the  year,  and  you  can  never 
take  enough  of  it.  But  if  you  take  all  GRAPES — they  ask — ^havu't  you  got  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  &c.?  It  woiild  be  a  good  investment  for  any  practical  man  to  grow  the  above  on 
a  large,  extensive  scale.  I  could  make  it  paxj  well,  but  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  start  into  Horti- 
cultural pursuits  are  mere  speculators  that  know  nothing  about  the  matter  at  all — or  employ 
some  man  who  has  worked  in  the  old  country,  in  some  garden  belonging  to  Lord  Fizzle,  or 
the  Duke  of  Noland,  and  they  write  and  talk  generally  a  lot  of  impracticable  nonsense  and 
trash — lead  and  misguide,  and  ruin  everything  they  get  in  contact  with. 

In  reference  to  the  New  York  fruiterers  and  their  per  centage,  they  generally  contrive  to  get 
about  one  half.  We  get  what  we  consider  our  fruit  is  worth,  and  leave  them  to  get  what  they 
can  by  retail ;  we  have  no  per-cent.  agencies.  Nectarines,  peaches,  apricots  and  plums,  in  our 
American  Orchard  House,  will  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that  men  are  unable  to  step  out  of  the  old 
school-boy  way — they  practise  the  same  old  routine  of"  my  father,"  or  say,  Mr.  Somebody  did  it, 
consequently  I  must  do  it.  There  is  too  much  of  the  practical  and  not  enough  originality.  If 
Mr.  Elvers  has  struck  out  an  original  feature  in  England,  why  should  not  we  strike  one  here, 
that  is  better  adapted  for  our  wants,  our  climate  and  our  necessities  ?  If  Mr.  Eivers  is  satis- 
fied with  a  peach  in  a  pot  with  its  dozen  fruit,  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  nor  pay  us  in  a  commercial 
sense.  If  Mr.  Eivers  has  span-roofed  houses  with  pots  holding  scrubby  sticks,  we  must  have 
span-roofed  houses  with  trees  in  rows,  espalier,  three  or  four  feet,  one  row  from  the  other,  and 
we  must  have  as  much  or  more  fruit  on  them  as  we  used  to  have  in  our  orchards  some  years  ago. 
Or  we  must  train  them  under  the  glass  s.s  fans,  and  we  must  work  our  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, &c.,  on  plum  stocks  if  they  do  cost  a  trifle  more ;  and  we  must  train  our  own  trees 
from  the  bud;  we  must  also  plant  the  kinds  that  pay  the  best,  and  throw  the  great  long  nursery 
list  away  to  the  four  winds.  Noble,  fine,  handsome  fruit  must  go  into  the  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 
HOUSE.  The  object  of  a  few  days  earlier  amounts  to  nothing.  When  we  have  it,  what  is  poor 
fruit  worth  ?  A  peach  with  a  large  stone  and  an  insipid  bit  of  skin  !  All  these  things  have  to 
be  guarded  very  closely,  and  I  give  them  as  suggestions.  I  see  so  much  utility  in  this  orchard 
house,  so  many  ways  of  constructing  for  the  required  wants  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  that 
is  requisite  should  be  grown,  that  I  could  scribble  for  a  month  ;  but  I  will  not  punish  you. 
[Pray  punish  away — we  rather  like  it. — Ed.]  C. 


Allium  acuminatum. — A  few  bulbs  of  this  charming  plant  were  sent  from  California  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  flowered  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  in  a  greenhouse. 
It  is,  however,  hardy,  if  kept  in  a  place  dry  in  winter.  The  name  onion  conveys  to  an  English 
ear  ideas  of  anything  but  beauty,  for  many  common  species  are  as  ugly  as  plants  well  can  be, 
and  the  handsome  kinds  are  almost  unknown  in  gardens.  Nevertheless,  in  a  genus  consisting  of 
nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  species,  many  may  be  found  which  ought  to  take  rank  with 
hyacinths  and  jonquils  ;  of  these  moly  and  the  magical  onion  are  well-known  examples,  though 
now-a-days  confined  to  curious  collections  ;  and  the  present  rare  species  is  another,  much  hand- 
somer than  either,  and  probably  the  queen  of  the  family.  Its  gay  flowers,  almost  transparent 
when  colorless,  and  stained  with  the  richest  rose-color  near  the  points,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Guernsey  Lily  itself,  and  they  are  far  less  fugitive.  The  plant 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  narrow  taper  rushy  leaves,  about  as  long  as  the  scape.  It  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation  in  every  border. — T.  K.  S.,  in  Gardenerh  Chroiiicle. 
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editor's  table. 


FKOM  OUR  YOUNGEST  CONTRIBUTOE. 

It  was  a  place  I  had  never  been  to  before  ;  and  no,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not  go  again.  It 
was  like  a  sea-port  town,  you  know,  and  everybody  got  their  livings  by  selling  fish  ;  and  so 
I  set  off  to  climb  a  very  high  hill  that  was  there.  And  the  sun  seemed  perched  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  like  a  great  snow-ball,  only  not  the  color  of  snow,  and  I  kept  wondering  what 
would  become  of  nie  if  it  should  chance  to  roll  down. 

There  was  a  nice  little  girl  climbing  the  hill  about  ten  yards  ahead  of  me.  A  nice  little  girl  ? 
Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean — she  wore  ankle-bands,  trousers  with  crochet  round  them,  and 
one  of  those  all-round-ray-hats. 

I  asked  her  who  was  her  hatter,  and  said  it  was  very  warm  climbing.  '  Miss,  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  a  hand  up  V  and  she  said  :  '  Thauk  you,  sir.  You  are  a  veiy  polite  boy  ; 
but,  thank  you,  I  haven't  far  to  go.' 

No,  I  didn't  see  her  face  ;  she  had  one  of  those  hats  on,  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  but  she  had  a  very 
nice  voice,  like  ma's  when  she  speaks  to  baby.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was 
a  great  big  fellow  waiting  for  us,  and  he  never  said  a  word,  but  came  and  punched  me,  and 
when  I  said :  '  What's  that  for  ?'  he  boxed  me  the  second  time  ;  and  so  I  said  :  '  Just  do  that 
again — will  you  ?'  and  he  did. 

Then  the  little  girl  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  her  husband,  and  that  I'd  better  run  away, 
because  he  had  a  nack  of  putting  little  boys  out  of  their  misery,  and  then  pickling  them.  She 
said  he'd  killed  more  people  in  his  time  than  he  could  bury  if  he  were  to  dig  graves  twelve 
hours  a  day,  besides  overtime,  for  sixty  years.  So  I  gave  him  a  regular  look,  and  ran  down  the 
hill,  calling  him  '  Old  Doctor !  Old  Pills ." 

Not  the  same  side  of  the  hill ;  and  I  ran  straight  into  an  orchard,  where  there  were  lots  of 
apple  and  pear-trees.  There  was  a  fellow  thei"e  who  used  to  go  to  Cockre  Bell's  school  when 
I  did,  and  he  was  stealing  apples.  I  told  him  that  the  Bible  says,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  and, 
besides,  you'll  get  caught  at  it;  and  just  at  that  moment  the  old  farmer  came  up,  and  he  said  to 
that  fellow  that  used  to  go  to  Cockle  Bell's  :  '  Brimstone  !'  and  to  me :  '  My  little  man,  I  have 
overheard  your  very  sensible  remarks,  and  I  perceive  you  have  had  a  religious  bringing-up.' 

And  I  said:  '  Can  you  sell  me  sixpenceworth  ?'  And  he  said  :  'Of  my  pears?'  And  I  said  : 
'  Yes,  sir,  please.'     And  he  said  :  '  My  fine  little  fellow,  we  will  see — we  will  see.' 

AVhen  he  was  gone,  I  remembered  that  I  had  bought  a  pennyworth  of  Turkey  nobs  out  of 
the  sixpence,  and  when  I  counted  my  money, — there,  I'd  only  fivepence  ! 

When  he  came  back  with  a  large  dishful  of  pears,  I  looked  at  them  and  said  :  '  Haven't  you 
made  a  mistake,  sir? — wasn't  it  fivepenceworth  I  said  ?'  and  he  said :  '  Oh,  was  it,  my  fine  little 
fellow  ?  Well,  then,  I've  made  a  mistake ;  but,  as  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  have  pious  parents, 
you  shall  have  the  pears  all  the  same.' 

Then  he  went  on  digging  in  a  parsley-bed,  and  I  sat  down  eating  the  pears,  only  they  had  no 
taste,  and  he  shouted  to  know  if  I  shouldn't  like  to  play  with  his  little  boy  :  and  I  said  :  "  What! 
all  about  this  garden  ?'     And  he  said:  'Yes.'     And  I  said  :  'Oh!  shouldn't  I  though !' 

So  he  took  me  to  his  house — a  very  funny  house,  and  he  had  no  wife,  and  it  was  very  dirty  ; 
and  he  opened  the  door  of  a  room,  and  there  was  a  horrid  monster;  and  he  said  that  was  his 
little  boy — why  didn't  I  speak  to  him  ?  And  so  I  said :  '  Have  you  any  marbles  ?'  And  that  horrid 
monster  said:  '  Oh,  lots !  Come  in ;  I'll  play  you.'  And  I  wanted  to  i-un  away,  only  I  could 
not ;  and  this  creature  began  letting  oft"  fire-wheels  on  me,  and  throwing  squibs  and  serpents  in 
my  face ;  and  he  made  me  hold  my  arms  straight  out,  and  he  rammed  them  hard,  and  let  them 
off  like  cannons,  and  blew  my  fingers  into  a  nasty  dark  pond  ;  and  horrid  alligators,  with  red 
eyes,  came  and  tried  to  swallow  them  ;  and  leeches  came  creeping  up  my  trouser-legs,  and  they 
got  in  my  mouth,  and  down  my  throat,  and  up  my  nose,  and  some  of  them  curled  themselves 
up  in  my  head,  as  if  they  were  going  to  stop  there  a  good  while.  And  that  horrid  little  monster 
sat  on  a  bundle  of  serpents,  and  they  made  themselves  into  an  arm-chair  for  him,  and  he  kept 
laughing  and  shouting  : '  I'll  playyou — I'll  give  you  sixpenceworth  of  pears  for  fivepence.'  And 
some  very  little  red-hot  men  came  and  kept  jumping  through  my  eyes,  and  then  rolling  out  of 
my  mouth,  follow  my  leader,  and  trying  who  could  do  it  quickest.  And  one  of  them  borrowed 
a  pair  of  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  lay  on  his  back  on  my  tongue,  filing  at  my  teeth  with  them. 
And  another  of  them  kept  putting  his  head  out  of  my  left  ear-hole,  and  shouted  '  Apples  I'  and 
then  out  of  my  right  ear-hole,  and  shouted  '  Pears !' 

All  at  once  the  side  of  the  room  fell  down,  and  there  was  such  a  beautiful  lady  sailing  in  a  large 
cockle-shell  on  a  lake  of  very  blue  water,  and  she  said  ;  '  Physic  !'  and  all  these  demons  vanished. 

Didn't  you  guess  ?  Why,  that  was  ma,  and  she  said  :  '  For  goodness'  sake,  Alfred,  dear,  why 
do  you  moan  so  pitiably?'  And  when  I  told  her  all  about  it,  she  said  :  '  My  love,  you  have  had 
the  nightmare.  It  is  time  to  take  your  medicine.  Don't  go  to  sleep  on  your  back,  or  you  will 
have  it  again.'  And  I  said  :  '  What !  the  medicine,  ma  ?'  And  she  said:  '  No,  dear,  the  night- 
(imare'. — Chambers'  Journal. 
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%\lt  "ixtsnt  ^hit  0f  '§axlxt\xlh\xt  in  Jitiuria. 

"  The  most  highly  esteemed  favour  v>'hich  the  early  missionaries  at  Tahiti  could  confer  on  the  king  and  queen 
was  to  furnish  them  each,  on  state  occasions,  with  a  specimen  of  that  splendid  novelty,  the  Sun-flower,  to  be 
worn  in  their  dusky  bosoms." — Quarterlij  Review. 

^jE  lately  I'eturned  from  an  excursion  tlirougli  one  of  the 
I  finest  valleys  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Wheat,  oats, 
corn,  and  potatoes,  are  cultivated  in  the  neatest  and 
most  successful  manner  ;  up  to  the  very  fences  the 
products  for  man  and  beast  are  grown  without  a  weed. 
Limestone  in  abundance  gives  annual  verdure  to  this 
large  and  lovely  valley.  Ever}''  farm  has  a  good  house 
upon  it,  and  this  is  generally  exceeded  in  size  by  the 
barn,  at  this  moment  bursting  with  fatness.  As  the 
eye  glanced  over  the  fields  of  mixed  oxaVige  and  gi'een, 
the  harvester  in  motion,  and  the  tractable  animals 
obeying  the  behests  of  the  owners,  we  could  but  ask, 
"  What  wants  this  scene  of  loveliness  ?" 

We  were  domiciled  at  a  watering-place  overlooking  the  broad  acres,  and 
saw  the  well-grown  grain  collected  from  a  thousand  fields.  Our  table  was 
bountiful  in  meats  and  bread,  and  unexceptionably  attended  ;  but  the  fruits 
upon  it  were  precisely  those  in  favor  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
raspberries  and  strawberries  were  wild  ones  ;  the  cherries,  honey  and  black- 
heart.     Why  should  this  be  ? 

Let  us  ride  through  this  lovely  scene.  You  may  do  so  for  an  entire  day 
with  farms  after  farms  succeeding  each  other,  but  you  see  no  ornamental 
planting,  no  garden,  no  lawn.  We  did  not  find  on  such  excursions  an  ever- 
green tree  nor  an  asparagus  bed  !  Two  yuccas  in  bloom,  at  long  intervals, 
were  the  sole  flowers,  except  a  few  of  the  older  kinds  of  hollyhocks,  which 
seem  to  have  flourished  in  spite  of  want  of  culture.  The  potato  field  or  the 
grain  crop,  amidst  a  few  utterly  neglected  old  apple-trees,  comes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  mansion,  whose  best  rooms  are  almost  always  shut  up  and 
the  family  of  hard  workers  residing  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  superior  one  to  the  vast  majority  presented  throughout  our 
great  and  prosperous  country,  where  "  door-yards''  with  pigs  for  tenants  are 
the  rule,  too  often,  rather  than  the  exception.  In  our  happy  looking  valley, 
money  is  the  great  good  ;  to  raise  the  greatest  crops  gives  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  thus  from  father  to  son  has  it  gone  on  ;  generation  after 
generation  come  to  look  at  the  beautiful  scene,  to  work  hard  iipon  it,  to 
live  without  intellectual  cultivation  or  amusement,  and  to  die  and  be  for- 
gotten as  their  fathers  died. 

Can  no  tocsin  be  sounded  in  the  deaf  and  dull  ears  of  these  practical 
farmers  ?  Can  we  not  awaken  them  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  fine  fruit, 
to  the  study  of  the  superiority  of  one  tree,  plant,  or  flower,  over  another  ? 
Shall  all  future  descendants  of  these  rich  people  go  to  their  last  rest  with- 
out one  glimpse  of  nature's  adornings  ?  How  shall  we  come  at  their  dark- 
ened imaginations,  and  how  show  them  the  beauty  of  loveliness  ?  ' 
That  we  cannot  reach  them  by  any  scheme  yet  devised  by  the  Patent  \ 
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Office,  seems  certain  ;  that  no  number  of  the  IToriicuUurist  is  taken  in  the 
county  we  could  safely  assert.  Must  we  leave  the  spot  to  be  never  again 
attracted  to  it?  or  shall  we  return,  in  imagination,  some  thirt}^  or  fifty 
years  hence,  and  find  a  portion  of  the  pig-rooted  "  door-yard"  blossoming 
with  the  rose  ? 

The  way  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  is  not  difficult  to  suggest. 
Let  a  benevolent  mind  take  to  this  somewhat  benighted  region  a  nursery. 
Let  him  show  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  or  Hovey's  Strawberries  ;  let  him 
give  to  the  first  housewife  who  will  listen  to  him  a  few  plants  of  fine  rasp- 
berries, show  some  fine  flowers,  and  gradually  gather  round  him  a  lover  or 
two  of  handsome  trees,  till  soon  he  organizes  a  Horticultural  Society,  and 
by  emulation  sows  the  seed  of  future  progress.  Here  is  a  fine  field  for 
benevolence,  for  usefulness,  and  for  training  immortal  minds  to  something 
more  ambitiously  useful  than  the  continuous  pursuit  of  gram  and  potatoes 
engenders. 

Ever}'-  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  Horticulture 
will  admit  that  its  state  and  prospects  were  never  brighter  than  now.  That 
it  has  many  things  to  contend  against  is,  however,  apparent.  And  first  we 
would  name  the  reluctance  with  which  some  of  those  able  to  communicate 
information  to  the  public  come  forward  with  their  pens.  The  present  editor 
of  this  journal  is  an  amateur  ;  his  position  was  rather  forced  upon  him  than 
selected  by  himself,  and  that  occupation,  necessary  to  his  position,  is  still 
one  which  he  would  prefer  should  be  filled  by  an  abler  hand.  He  has,  how- 
ever, an  independent  position  ;  is  no  way  connected  with  commercial  gar- 
dening or  nurseries,  and  he  believes  he  is  the  first  conductor  of  a  periodical 
devoted  entirely  to  these  subjects  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  influenced 
by  commercial  views.  He  requires  assistance  from  the  ablest  pens,  and 
though  he  has  much  from  such  sources,  there  are  still  experienced  amateurs 
as  well  as  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  should  devote  a  little  of  their 
leisure  to  instructing  others  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  uninitiated. 

It  is  really  surprising  what  a  single  individual  may  perform  in  the  way 
of  getting  up  a  love  of  the  best  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees.  We  could  name 
small  communiti^  in  the  country  where  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  these 
subjects  is  to  be  unfit  for  society,  but  in  the  majority  of  neighborhoods,  the 
reverse  is  the  rule.  In  the  infancy  of  the  study  or  pursuit,  Societies  with 
competitive  exhibitions  are  necessary,  and  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  in 
healthy  operation  the  better.  After  a  certain  period,  however,  they  are  less 
needed  ;  the  seed  once  sown  it  must  continue  to  grow. 

As  for  the  benighted  regions  we  set  out  by  describing,  there  seems  but 
little  to  hope  for  them  in  the  present  generation  ;  but  benevolent  persons 
may  do  much  by  exciting  emulation  ;  above  all,  let  us  have  something 
taught  to  the  children  on  these  topics.  What,  for  instance,  would  interest  a 
school  so  thoroughly  as  a  lecture  once  a  year,  with  plenty  of  samples  of 
strawberries-^enough  for  all  to  partake  of  ;  or  suppose  a  teacher  as  a  re- 
ward for  diligence  should  produce  a  table  spread  with  fruit  of  any  kind,  and 
give  a  short  discourse  on  their  culture  ;  if  even  a  waiter  of  cultivated 
blackberries  were  introduced  and  distributed,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  them  and  the  common  wild  ones,  we  maybe  sure  the 
children  would  never  forget  it.  In  this  way  whole  neighborhoods  could  be 
filled  with  young  people  desirous  of  trying  their  hands  in  better  garden 
culture  than  their  fathers  practised  ;  Horticultural  Societies  which  would 
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undertake  an  annual  or  semi-annual  exhibition  to  school  children,  aijd  give 
them  a  taste  while  they  instructed  them,  would  make  one  of  the  strongest 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  tried  abroad  and  has  succeeded. 
Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  Essaj's,  answers  the  question  "  Why  is  a  great 
chess-player  not  a  great  man  ?"  by  the  reply,  ''  Because  he  leaves  the  world 
as  he  found  it."  Not  so  the  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist ;  they  leave 
the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  if  the}'  pursue  their  avocations  with  zeal 
and  understanding,  and  bring  a  knowledge  of  its  humanizing  influences  to 
their  neighbors. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS  AND 

ON  LAWNS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

GEKMANTOWN,    PA. 

The  observations  of  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  and  of  his  correspond- 
ent in  the  August  number,  deserve  the  consideration  of  every  resident  of 
the  country.  It  is  there  remarked  that  some  persons  consider  fruit  trees 
are  inadmissible  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  that  the  severe  rules  of  Landscape 
Gardening  will  not  allow  any  such  compromise  as  a  useful  fruit-bearing  tree 
on  a  lawn.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  rule,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
diflScult  to  define  a  set  of  rules  that  would  be  universally  applicable  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  ;  there  must,  however,  be  a  point  where  the  lawn  terminates 
and  the  orchard  begins,  and  that  point  will  in  most  instances  be  determined 
by  local  circumstances,  and  need  not  interfere  with  any  laws  of  landscape 
gardening  or  necessarily  infringe  upon  good  taste. 

The  scenic  effects  of  trees,  of  whatever  kinds,  depend  very  greatly  upon 
their  grouping  and  arrangement.  Nothing  would  present  a  more  common- 
place or  monotonous  appearance  than  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  planted  with 
sugar  maples,  horse-chestnuts,  or  any  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees,  at  reg- 
ular distances  of  30  or  40  feet  apart.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  ar- 
rangement with  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees,  that  our 
ideas  of  them  are  much  more  associated  with  the  arrangement,  than  with 
individual  beauty,  either  of  form  or  foliage.  Many  of  our  most  productive 
and  valuable  fruit  trees  possess  great  symmetry  and  regularity  of  growth, 
while  all  may  be  formed  into  effective  groups  if  planted  with  that  object  in 
view.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  that  I  have  seen  was  a  group 
of  pear  trees  on  the  lawn  of  Matthew  Howland,  Esq.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
These  trees  had  been  "  heeled  in"  while  the  grounds  were  in  course  of  im- 
proving, and  having  taken  root  and  grown  finely  were  allowed  to  remain. 
They  were  all  planted  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  the  irregular 
growth  of  the  branches  in  consequence  of  their  proximity,  bending  with 
fruitfulness.and  health,  the  whole  closely  surrounded  with  the  smooth  green 
lawn,  formed  one  of  the  most  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  useful  combined 
with  the  ornamental,  that  could  be  wished. 

Utility  as  an  element  of  beauty,  has  not  received  that  attention  which  it 
claims.  1  am  convinced  that  it  influences,  to  a  very  great  extent,  those  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  which  enable  us  to  establish  a  mental  standard  of 
, beauty,  and  that  frequently  without  our  recognizing  at  the  moment,  the 
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causes  that  influence  our  decision.  I  do  not  here  use  the  term  utility  in  the 
limited  sense  that  would  merely  imply  the  gratification  of  those  wants  ne- 
cessary to  our  existence,  but  in  its  wider  application  of  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cover beauties  through  educated  intellect,  rather  than  through  the  mere 
organic  sense  of  vision. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  for  ornament  in  preference  to  others,  but  onl}^  endeavor  to  show  that 
they  need  not  necessarily  be  excluded  ;  and  that  a  single  specimen-tree  on 
a  lawn,  appropriately  situated,  such  as  a  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  or  a  Glout- 
Morceau,  or  a  Seckle  pear  tree  would  certainlj^  be  as  beautiful  an  object, 
considered  merely  as  a  tree,  as  manj^  of  those  so-called  lawn  trees.  And 
even  those  that  are  not  individually  sufficiently  meritorious  for  conspicuous 
positions,  may  be  arranged  into  effective  masses  ;  any  person  may  collect  a 
variety  of  paints,  but  only  an  artist  can  with  them  "  lay  the  landscape  on 
the  snowy  sheet."  He  may,  even  out  of  apparently  simple  and  rough  ma- 
terials produce  a  ''thing  of  beauty."  So  the  landscape  gardener  may  form 
a  pleasing  and  varied  composition  with  objects  that  may  not  possess  much 
individual  beauty,  but  which  judiciously  combined,  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing impressive  and  characteristic  scenery. 

Any  tree  or  plant  tlierefore,  that  can  be  appropriately  introduced  into  the 
landscape  need  not  be  excluded;  and  if  we  can  arrange  fruit  trees  so  as  to 
develope  pleasing  outlines  of  composition  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  occasions  where  such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  instead  of 
conflicting  with  good  taste,  harmonize  perfectly  with  surrounding  improve- 
ments. Suppose  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  wished  to  surround  his  dwelling 
with  10  or  12  acres  of  lawn  thus  profitably  planted.  Shelter  would  first  be 
secured  by  planting  evergreens  on  the  most  exposed  sides  ;  immediately 
around  the  house  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  the  planting  may  be  of  a 
purely  ornamental  character  ;  receding  from  these,  introduce  isolated  speci- 
mens of  the  finer-growing  cherry  trees,  following  with  a  well  defined  group 
of  the  same,  connecting  in  its  general  curvature,  with  the  planting  nearer 
the  dwelling.  A  bold  projecting  group  of  pear  trees  may  in  a  similar  man- 
ner be  introduced,  and  joined  to  the  cherry  plantation  by  select  specimens 
of  each.  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  similarly  connected  and  locat- 
ed ;  the  crab  apples  will  form  single  specimen  trees  of  much  beauty.  These 
groups  must  be  carefully  arranged  so  that  a  pleasing  sky  outline  will  be  se- 
cured. Fortunately,  both  apple  and  pear  trees  are  so  diversified  in  their 
growth,  that  forms  may  be  selected  as  varied  in  character  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar  and  the  weeping  willow.  As  the  lawn  extends,  the  groups  may  be- 
come more  detached,  and  more  definite  in  general  form,  by  planting  masses 
of  one  kind  of  tree,  with  well  defined  and  ample  sized  glades  of  unobstructed 
lawn  between. 

The  great  secret  of  producing  effect  principally  consists  in  properly  de- 
fining the  outlines  of  groups  by  placing  low  growths  in  front,  that  the  lower 
branches  may  meet  the  ground  and  present  an  upward  sloping  bank  of  foli- 
age. Dwarf  trees  of  the  respective  kinds  of  fruits  may  be  used,  although 
any  tree  maj'  be  kept  dwarf  by  due  attention  to  heading  down,  and  if 
dwarf  trees  are  used  they  should  be  of  kinds  that  will  present  a  healthy  ap- 
»,  pearance,  if  not  a  luxuriant  growth.  Any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  plants 
Qin  these  groups   at  regular   distances,  especially  in   the  more   prominent 
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masses,  will  completely  destroy  the  desired  effect ;  indeed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment must  proceed  from  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  advise 
the  propriety  of  planting  fruit  orchards  so  as  to  secure  more  variety  of  out- 
line than  they  usually  present,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carry  into  the  orchard 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  features  of  ornamental  planting.  There  are 
many  situations  where  a  fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  planting  the  orchard 
so  that  it  will  appear  as  a  further  extension  of  the  lawn,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  here  attempted  to  sketch. 

It  may  be  argued  that  very  little  fruit  would  be  produced  by  this  method 
of  planting,  the  trees  being  placed  so  closely  as  to  prevent  thorough  cul- 
tivation. This  objection  is  not  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  soil  around  the  trees  in  all  the  larger  groups  can  be  cultivated  the  same 
as  in  any  other  well  kept  shrubbery  plantation  ;  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  European  method  of  planting  apple  and  pear  trees  at  40  feet  apart, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  this  climate.  Closer  planting,  so  as  to  procure  a 
more  thorough  shading  of  the  ground  by  foliage,  and  the  shelter  thus  af- 
forded from  the  drying  winds  of  spring  and  summer,  arresting  to  some  ex- 
tent the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  are  considerations 
worthy  of  attention. 

An  ample  variety'  of  really  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  fruit 
trees  may  be  selected,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  plant  a  lawn 
almost  exclusively  with  such,  and  still  produce  a  great  variety  of  landscape 
effect.  The  American  and  Spanish  chestnuts  are  lofty  trees  bearing  useful 
fruits  ;  so  are  the  shell  bark  and  peccan  hickory  nuts.  The  black  walnut 
may  also  be  introduced  ;  the  English  walnut,  of  which  there  are  dozens  of 
fine  old  specimens  in  this  vicinity  j'ielding  annually  many  bushels  of  fruit, 
is  also  available.  The  butternut  forms  afine  group;  its  foliage  at  a  distance 
resembles  the  ailanthus.  The  persimmon,  when  in  vigorous  growth,  has 
glossy  foliage  of  great  beauty,  and  like  the  butternut,  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  groups.  The  mulberry  family,  although  in  some  respects  rather 
objectionable,  would  form  a  distinct  feature  ;  the  red  fruiting  forms  a  tree 
of  considerable  size  and  is  rather  distinct  in  foliage.  The  black  European 
is  also  a  desirable  plant.  The  pawpaw  is  certainly  one  of  our  finest  foliaged 
plants,  forming  a  beautiful  group  in  close  planting.  In  rich  soils  it  will 
grow  into  a  beautiful  small  tree,  with  foliage  equal  to  a  magnolia,  and  fruit 
but  little  inferior  to  the  banana.  The  wild  cherry,  and  the  English  bird 
cherry  are  both  ornamental  trees,  especially  the  first;  and  the  mahaleb  cherry 
is  very  desirable  on  account  of  its  fragrant  blossoms  ;  in  this  respect  it  res- 
embles the  English  hawthorn  and  is  a  capital  substitute  for  that  delicately 
fragrant  plant  so  much  planted  for  its  beauty. 

For  shrubbery  and  undergrowth  we  have  the  chinquapin  chestnut,  which 
will  even  grow  into  a  good  sized  tree  under  favorable  conditions,  but  may 
easily  be  kept  as  a  low  spreading  bush,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 
The  species  of  berberry  afford  much  variety,  both  in  habit  and  foliage.  The 
cornelian  cherry  (cornus  mas,)  is  a  plant  seldom  equalled  in  beauty  when 
covered  with  its  brilliantly  colored  cherry  like  fruit,  of  which  some  people 
are  fond.  The  species  of  hazel  nuts  form  admirable  bushes;  the  purple 
leaved  variety  being  particularly  attractive  in  early  spring,  and  is  of  very 
rapid  growth.  The  cut  leaved  and  variegated  leaved  elder  berry  are  fre- 
Lquently  cultivated  in  shrubberies;   and  the  wild  plum,  quince,  high   bush 
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cranberry,  and  even  the  huckleberry  need  not  be  excluded  when  they  can 
be  properly  disposed. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  much  interest,  and,  as  Col.  Dewey  remarks,  in  the 
Aug-nst  Horticulturist^  "  It  is  of  growing-  importance." 

[Mr.  Saunders  sustains  our  original  position,  which  is  true  as  regards 
the  farmer  and  the  suburban  resident  with  small  grounds.  Will  some 
of  our  correspondents  now  help  us  to  their  ideas  of  handsome  fruit  growing 
trees. — Ed.  H.] 


Phloxes. — 1  was  much  pleased  with  the  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
with  which  you  favoured  your  readers  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust. Having  been  an  admirer  and  cultivator  of  all  the  best  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  genus  that  have  yet  been  sent  out  either  by  English  or 
Continental  growers,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  more  kinds 
to  those  already  named,  that  I  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Of  Phloxes  the  varieties  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  endless,  but  some 
of  them  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  it  is  only  by  carefully  compar- 
ing them  that  their  slight  differences  are  discovered  ;  such  distinctions  are 
therefore  undeserving  of  attention  ;  only  the  best  formed  and  brightest  col- 
oured in  each  particular  class  should  be  kept — the  rest  should  be  discarded. 

As  soon  as  I  receive  any  new  kinds  I  have  a  bed  prepared  for  them,  and 
plant  out  several  of  each  sort,  always  keeping  the  newest  varieties  in  beds 
by  themselves.  The  older  kinds  are  also  planted  in  beds  beside  the  new 
ones,  so  that  when  they  are  all  in  bloom  I  make  my  comparisons  and  mem- 
oranda respecting  them.  Whenever  I  am  convinced  that  any  of  the  new 
ones  excel  the  older  kinds  in  habit  or  beauty,  I  then  throw  away  the  infe- 
rior sorts,  and  by  so  doing  I  find  that  a  very  beautifiil  collection  can  be 
formed  without  being  encumbered  with  a  multiplicity  of  names. 

I  receive  between  30  and  40  different  sorts  from  various  sources  annuallj'', 
and  I  often  find  among  them  only  four  or  five  worth  keeping,  or  that  are 
either  distinct  from  or  superior  to  those  I  have  already  gTOwn.  If,  therefore, 
I  had  not  some  principle  to  direct  me  I  should  by  this  time  have  at  least 
500  names  of  Phloxes  on  my  list ;  but  by  making  annual  selections  as  I 
have  described  I  reduce  the  number  to  less  than  100. 

However  strange  it  may  appear  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Phlox  has  only  lately 
been  treated  with  anj'thing  like  care  or  attention.  Generally  they  have 
had  allotted  to  them  places  in  borders  among  shrubs,  where  they  have  been 
either  overgrown  by  other  plants  or  completely  starved  ;  for  the  poor  Phlox 
has  often  had  to  do  service  where  nothing  else  would  flourish.  All  must 
however,  I  think,  admit  that  a  little  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
will  be  amply  rewarded  ;  few  plants  are  so  useful  either  for  pot  culture, 
cutting  for  bouquets,  or  ''clumping"  in  the  flower  garden,  and  if  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  height  and  colors  at  planting  time,  a  succession  of  bloom 
may  be  had  from  June  until  November. 

The  following  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  :  Addisoni,  Alba  magni- 
flora,  Herincq,  Josephine  Pariot,  Madame  Fontaine,  Madame  Rendatler, 
Primulseflora,  Roi  Leopold,  Abdel  de  Lepinium,  Comte  de  Chambord,  Impera- 
trice  Eugenie,  Laurence  de  Cerf,  Madame  Delahaye,  Mens.  Valery,  Revo 
our. —  William  Barnes. 
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PENTSTEMON  CORDIFOLIUS. 


Raised  from  seeds  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  June,  1848, 
to  be  a  shrub  four  feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Santa  Ines, 
fornia. 

A  downy-stemmed  half- 
shrubby  plant,  with  a  trail- 
ing or  spreading  habit,  so 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  hang 
down  over  stones  or  rocks. 
Leaves  dark  green,  shining, 
cordate,  serrate,  slightly 
downy.  Flowers  in  one- 
sided, narrow,  leafy  pani- 
cles, which  sometimes  mea- 
sure more  than  a  foot  in 
length.  The  branches  of 
the  panicle  are  hairy,  and 
bear  each  from  three  to 
five  flowers  when  the  plants 
are  vigorous.  Calyx  cov- 
ered with  glandular  hairs  ; 
corolla  not  quite  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rich  dull 
red  ;  the  tube  almost  cylin- 
drical ;  the  upper  lip  straight, 
nearly  flat,  slightlj''  two- 
lobed  ;  the  lower  three- 
parted,  spreading  at  right 
angles  to  the  upper. 

It  has  so  little  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Pentstemon  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  be 
regarded  hereafter  as  a  dis- 
tinct genus. 

A  hardy  little  shrub, 
growing  freely  in  any  good 
rich  garden  soil,  and  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings in  the  usual  way.  It 
flowers  freely,  one  year 
from  seeds,  and  lasts  in 
flower  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. 

It  is  a  very  desirable, 
h  ardy  plant. — Ilorticultural 
Society''s  Journal. 


and  said 
in  Cali- 
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HINTS  FOU  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

If  buildings,  vases,  statuary,  and  other  artificial  works,  are  constantly 
recurring'  in  very  extensive  gardens,  they  do  not  produce  the  variety  which 
is  sought  for,  but  produce  endless  monotony.  So  many  objects  having  dif- 
ferent expression,  cannot  form  the  harmonious  whole  that  should  be.  They 
are  the  costly  evidences  of  great  wealth  made  subservient  to  empirical 
taste. 

No  one  can  wish  to  mistake  a  garden  for  anything  but  a  work  of  art— a 
work  in  which  beautiful  forms  and  lines  are  recognised,  while  all  its  parts 
correspond  so  exactly,  that  the  removal  of  any  one  of  them  would  derange 
the  whole.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  curved  lines  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  straight  ones.  We  associate  the  quality  of  beauty  in  the  femi- 
nine form,  of  delicacy,  of  fineness,  and  of  tenderness  with  them  ;  while 
angular  lines  are  expressive  of  roughness,  strength,  tenacity,  and  maturit}^ 
as  instanced  in  the  limbs  of  old  trees,  and  the  forms  of  solid  masses  of  rock. 

In  disposing  the  area  of  a  small  garden,  it  will  be  all-important  to  con- 
sider well  the  production  of  harmony  of  expression;  and  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements only  as  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objects  in  view.  As  to 
ornaments,  it  is  better  to  have  few  of  them  than  to  fill  the  place  with  those 
of  incongruous  character  ;  many  of  which  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  Goth  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  Paris. 

It  is  most  important,  also,  to  observe  that  want  of  breadth  is  one  of  the 
most  common  errors  in  amateur  designs.  The  constant  spotting  over  of 
lawns  without  attention  to  producing  massive  effects  by  grouping,  and  the 
frequent  shutting  up  retiring  verdant  glades  by  plants,  are  sources  of  much 
mischief  in  this  respect.  In  every  place  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two 
leading  breadths  of  as  much  extent  as  possible  :  and  if  an  aerial  distance 
can  be  got  at  the  same  time,  it  will  much  enhance  the  effect  by  leading  the 
spectator  to  suppose  that  the  property  is   most  extensive  in  that  direction. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  that  regular  mixture  of  shrubs  and 
trees  which  is  too  of|en  practised,  and  which  produces  the  most  perfect 
monotony  :  it  is  far  better  that  one  kind  should  prevail  here,  and  another 
there — a  sj'stem  which  produces  true  variety.  When  one  passes  from  a 
grove  of  Elms  to  one  of  Beech,  and  again  to  one  of  Oaks,  one  feels  that  "  a 
change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the  scene  ;  but  where  Oaks,  Beech,  and 
Elms  are  mixed,  it  is  all  sameness. 

Let  us  counsel  our  friends,  who  are  intent  upon  leading  a  quiet  suburban 
existence,  having  finished  the  toils  of  commercial  life,  that,  should  they 
purchase  a  place  to  exercise  their  skill  upon  they  should  have  the  opinion 
of  a  clever  man  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  have  a  general  plan  designed 
and  prepared,  after  thorough  consideration,  to  be  commenced  upon,  and 
carried  out  progressively;  thus  avoiding  the  many  rocks  a-head  upon  which 
such  people  split.  Let  them,  also,  get  to  understand  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  the  art  in  a  general  manner.  So  will  their  places  yield  them  more 
satisfaction;  and  the  public  in  visiting  them  will  be  spared  the  excruciating 
pain  of  seeing  Grecian  bases  of  the  first  class  standing  upon  bare  earth 
without  any  pedestals  at  all. 

In  no  sphere  of  his  observation  has  man  so  many,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
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varied  a  collection  of  graceful  curves  presented  to  his  view  as  he  has  in  the 
varied  forms  and  inflections  of  the  stems  of  gigantic  grasses  with  their  nod- 
ding plumes  of  silvery  feathers;  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  the  Hop  and  the 
Ivy;  in  the  stem  of  the  Eose,bent  with  its  fulness  of  the  dew  of 'Heaven  into 
a  graceful  curve;  in  the  varied  and  infinite  conformation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  It  would  be  sad  indeed,  if,  while  having  such  lessons  from  the 
book  of  the  Divine  Artist  Himself,  man  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  ex- 
quisite delineations  of  beautiful  forms  which  the  book  of  Nature  presents, 
and  appropriate  to  himself  in  his  gardens  those  lines  of  beauty  which  ai'e 
so  adapted  for  his  purpose. 

The  exact  expression  of  beautiful  lines  is  an  important  point  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  garden.  Every  curve  and  sinuosity  should  be  most  regular  and 
true;  cut  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if  in  grass;  and  trimmed  with  mathe. 
matical  precision,  if  in  box  or  such-like  materials.  For,  however  good 
the  design  may  be,  if  it  is  not  artistically  carried  out  it  will  prove  a 
failure. 

A  small  garden  well  kept  is  always  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  large  ill- 
kept  one.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  attempt  to  do  too  much  ;  but  let  every 
person  who  intends  designing  a  place  consider  and  proportion  his  means  to  the 
end.  Thus  will  the  beauty  of  proprietj'  be  given  to  the  creation  of  artistic 
skill;  and  whilst  the  art  of  design  is  prominent  in  the  whole,  the  beauty  of 
utility  and  propriety  will  always  conduce  to  the  superior  enjoyment  of  the 
owner  and  his  friends. 

We  greatly  advocate  that,  whatever  the  stylo  of  the  house,  whether 
Italian,  Grecian,  or  Gothic,  all  its  subordinate  offices,  whether  attached  or 
detached,  should  be  in  the  same  style.  We  have  marked  many  deviations 
from  this  rule  with  regret. 

"Taste,"  says  Mr.  Allison,  "is,  in  general,  considered  as  that  quality  of 
the  human  mind  by  which  we  perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art."  But  in  the  investigation  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  material  forms,  there  are  certain  rules  and  axioms 
to  which  we  must  refer  as  established  principles;  and  it  is  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  principles,  by  study  and  reflection,  that  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  of  correct  "  taste."  S. 
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The  Catawba  grape  seems  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  peculiar 
disease,  which  is  termed  rot  ;  the  berries  when  about  full  grown  become 
spotted  and  exhibit  an  appearance  very  similar  in  structure  and  character  to 
a  badly  diseased  potato.  Not  only  is  there  a  similarity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two,  but  both  are  greatly  accelerated,  if  indeed  they  are  not  occa- 
sioned, by  wet  soil. 

Grapes  growing  on  undrained  clayey  subsoils  will  generally  show  the  rot 
after  a  heavy  rain  in  July  ;  on  dry  gravelly  soils  they  are  seldom  affected  ; 
or  if  the  season  prove  dry  they  will  mature  perfectly  even  in  the  clayey  soil. 
I  am  familiar  with  a  trellis  of  the  Catawba  grape  which  has  only  ripened  one 
crop  during  the  past  six  years,  and  that  was  in  '56,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
!jwhen  we  had  a  remarkably  dry  summer  and  fall.     The  subsoil  where  they 
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are  growing  is  very  strong  yellow  loam,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  un- 
drained.  I  have  observed  after  a  heavy  rain  in  June  that  the  young  growths 
would  look  rusty  and  diseased,  and  the  berries  invariably  rotted. 

I  have  observed  the  Catawba  grape  closely  for  many  years,  and  my 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  rot  is  owing  to  an 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  rendering  the  ground  com- 
paratively cold,  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  very  warm  ;  of 
course  this  will  be  of  rare  occurrence  where  the  surplus 
water  in  the  soil  passes  into  undei'ground  drains.  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  have  strong  or  clayey  lands  to  put  in 
a  row  of  draining  tiles  under  each  row  of  vines,  and  if 
there  is  no  convenient  fall  for  the  water  to  pass  oif,  then  dig 
a  round  pit  three  or  four  feet  deeper  than  the  drains,  fill 
this  pit  with  broken  stones,  or  oyster  shells,  and  lead  the 
drains  into  it.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  illustrate  my 
meaning,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  the  remedy  will  be 
found  efficient.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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I  PROPAGATE  and  cultivate  this  without  heat.  I  take  cuttings  in  March  or 
April ;  good  plants  always  push  from  the  base  or  the  roots  in  March  ;  as 
these  are  useless  for  flowering,  I  cut  them  ofl",  and  select  cuttings  from  them 
■ — strong  short  bits  with  three  joints.  I  take  the  leaves  from  the  bottom 
joint  only,  and  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  the  middle  of  thumb  pots  filled 
with  loam,  silver  sand,  and  charcoal,  sprinkling  them  with  water,  and  cover- 
ing witli  bell  glasses.  I  then  place  them  in  the  shade  in  the  greenhouse, 
sprinkle  the  leaves  and  wipe  the  damp  from  the  glasses  once  a  day;  and  thus 
managed,  they  soon  strike.  I  inure  them  to  the  air  of  the  house,  harden 
them  gradually,  then  place  them  in  a  cold  frame — when  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots,  I  shift  into  a  pint  pot;  when  that  is  filled,  into  a  two-quart  pot;  and 
when  that  is  full  of  fibres,  give  the  final  shift  into  eleven-inch  pots.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  till  they  have  had  the  last  shift,  or 
they  will  be  stunted.  Each  plant  requires  one  stick  to  keep  it  upright.  I 
never  stop  the  leader,  nor  any  shoot,  but  let  them  take  their  own  natural  form, 
which  is  pyramidal.  The  frame  will  preserve  them  from  injury  by  wind,  for 
I  never  put  the  lights  on,  except  to  preserve  the  inmates  from  frost  and  ex- 
cessive wet,  and  I  always  tilt  them  during  rain.  I  introduce  the  plants  to 
the  greenhouse  in  October,  let  tliem  have  plenty  of  room  and  light,  and 
water  when  necessaI■3^  As  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  I  give  water  till 
it  runs  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  When  the  flower  buds  show  color 
I  give  weak  manure  water  every  watering.  If  the  house  requires  smoking 
while  they  are  in  bud  or  bloom,  the}''  should  be  removed  to  some  other  place 
for  the  night,  or  they  will  lose  their  flowers  and  forward  buds.  The  soil  I 
use  is  light  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  old  cow-dung  and  silver  sand,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  broken  charcoal. — T.  O. 
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NEVER   TOO   LATE   TO    LEAEN— OR    THE  AMATEUR    AND 
M.  D.  GARDENER. 

BY    FOX    MEADOW. 

N  a  beautiful  morniug-  in  the  month  of  Julj^  an  amateur 
stepped  into  a  garden  of  which  an  M.  D.  had  the  charge. 

Good  morning,  sir,  said  our  amateur — so  you  are  prun- 
ing  and  stopping  j'our  young  pear  trees  1 Yes    sir, 

and    are    they   not   beautiful    trees  ? Well,    said    our 

amateur,  they  would  be,  if  the  trees  were  properly  pruned  and  managed. 
The  trees  are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  could  be  made  splendid  and  fruU- 
fxil,  as  well   as   superb  pyramids.     But,  Mr.  Amateur,  do  you  mean  to   say 

that  these  are  not  good   symmetrical  trees. Oh,  no  sir  !  far  from  that ; 

they  are  indeed  so  much  so  that  they  look  as  though  they  were  cast  from  a 
mould.  They  are  from  the  ground  up  a  perfect  pyramid.  No  blanks  nor 
vacancies   of  branches  anywhere — all,  I  presume,   a  great  portion   of  the 

horticultural  world  ever  dreamt  of,  or  would  desire  as  a  tree. But  still, 

Mr.  Amateur,  you  seem  to  smile  at  my  trees.  What  is  it  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  ?     Is  it  because  I  have  no  fruit? No,  sir,  for  in  that  case   I   am 

very  sorry. Then,  pray  tell  me,  why  smile  at  my  trees  ? Ho  !  you  are 

a  professional,  I  am  only  an  amateur — could   not  pretend  to  suggest  to  an 

M.  D.   like  you. Nonsense,  sir ;  do  tell  me  what  you   are  laughing  at  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  will,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  you  will  not  laugh  too.     Now 

don't  be  angry,  but  don't  you  see  how  much  time  you  have  spent  pruning 
with  your  knife  that  tree  ?  Yes,  and  what  have  you  produced  ?  Nothing 
but  a  splendid  bundle  of  sticks.  You  could  have  taken  any  common  hedge 
sheers  and  given  just  such  a  form  in  much  less  than  one  half  the  time. 
Why  do  you  not  follow  the  same  stumping  system  on  those  vines  under 
glass  during  their  growth  ?  You  see,  sir,  you  have  made  your  pyra- 
mid pear  trees  the  same  way  you  make  those  splendid  hedges — stop,  clip 
and   chop  continually  and  then  3^ou   have   the  hedge.     If  these  pear  trees 

wore  only  a  little  closer  together  they  would  form  a   splendid  hedge. 

But,  said  our  M.  D.,  if  we  do  not  cut  back  and  stop,  as  directed  by  our  best 
peai'-growers   in   the  country,  how  are  we  going  to   produce  the  form,  the 

pyramid? Never  mind  the  best  growers  in  the  country,  sir  ;  let  us  do 

our  own  thinking,  and  work  out  our  own  plans,  and  never  trust  to  others  to 
think  and  act  for  us.  If  the  Italians  had  thought  and  acted  for  themselves, 
and  not  trusted  to  somebody  else,  Italy  to-day,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
free.  We  will  leave  the  poor  Italians  to  work  out  their  fruitfulness  and 
glorious  independence,  whilst  we  work  out  branches  with  fruitful  spurs  on 
our  pyramidal  pear  trees. 

M.  D.  listened  attentively.     Then  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that  he  should 

like  to  see  or  know  how  his  amateur  friend  pruned   and  trained  his  trees  ; 

so  the  relative  question  was  put,  and  answered  as  follows  :  The  difference 

between  our  pruning,  stopping,  training  and  getting  into   fruit  is  this  : 

.  The  tree  consists  of  one  main  erect  stem  ;  the  branches   are  brought  out 

i  nearly  horizontal,  equidistant  and  entire,  i.  e.,  free  from  all  lateral  shoots, 
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resembling  much  in  its  appearance  a  spruce  fir.  How  we  manage  these 
trees  we  will  now  endeavor  to  explain.  First,  then,  we  go  to  a  nursery  and 
select  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and  stop  there  till  they  are  got  up  ; 
we  look  well  after  the  men  who  get  up  the  trees,  and  see  that  they  take 
hold  of  them  close  to  the  ground  when  about  to  draw  them — and  we  watch 
this  part  of  the  operation  pretty  closely,  for  if  we  did  not,  they  would  invari- 
ably take^,hold  higher  up,  just  where  we  should  wish  to  cut  back  the  tree 
too  ;  and  by  their  taking  hold  on  this  particular  part  they  rub  all  the  eyes 
out,  aud  we  should  be  pretty  lucky  if  some  of  the  bark  did  not  go  as  well. 
Once  they  get  hold,  up  must  come  the  ti-ee,  eyes  or  no  eyes,  and  oftentimes 
roots  the  some  way.  The  trees  are  sold  ;  all  right,  and  the  boss  will  get  the 
dimes.     I  nave  seen  hundreds  of  beautiful  trees  completely  spoiled  through 

the  inattention  paid  in  the  handling  by  the  nursery  employees. M.  D. 

remarked  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not  cut  back  some  of  his 
dwarf  trees  as  close  as  he  could  have  desired,  because  the  buds  were  rub- 
bed out  at  the  base  of  the  shoot. Well,  sir,  I  get  my  trees  home  some- 
times in  the  way  I  want  them.  In  planting  we  bury  all  the  quince  and  a 
little  more.  They  will  throw  out  roots  from  the  pear  stalk,  and  the  tree  is 
improved  by  it.  The  next  operation  is  cutting  back,  and  here  we  stop,  and 
think,  and  look  a  little. 

A  tree  is  to  he  formed. — Let  us  have  the  base  right.  We  want  four  or 
five  good  branches  and  a  leader  ;  then  we  cut  back  to  just  as  many  buds, 
and  we  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  bud  that  is  intended  to  form 
the  leader  (main  stem)  to  be  on  the  side  that  the  young  shoots  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  its  base.  Now,  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  right,  in  the 
spring  we  watch  the  bursting  buds,  and  they  come  forth  with  vigor.'  The 
side  shoots  we  will  call  horizontal  shoots,  and  the  main  stem  we  will  call 
the  leader,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  what  we  are  talking  about.  Now 
our  horizontals  have  grown  out  some  six  inches  ;  we  now  nip  out  their 
points  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  not  the  leader — we  allow  the  leader 
to  grow  twelve  inches,  and  then  we  serve  it  the  same  way. 

But,  Mr.  Amateur,  what  is  your  object  in  nipping  your  horizontal  shoots 
at  six  inches  ;  is  it  done  to  produce  two  or  three  shoots  from  them  again  ? — 
No,  sir,  for  if  that  was  the  case  my  trees  would  be  just  like  yours — a  hiin- 
dle  of  sticks.  (M.  D.  looks  down.)  The  object  is  this,  sir  :  nipped  at  six 
inches,  all  the  base  eyes,  i.  e.  all  the  eyes  below  where  we  pinched  off, 
burst  ;  one  we  allow  to  grow  on, — the  others  form  fruiting  spurs  at  once. 
Should  any  of  these  eyes  have  a  tendency  to  make  shoots,  you  can  detect 
it  at  once,  and  you  must  make  it  a  fruiting  spur  with  your  thumb-7iail.  Now 
you  understand  how  these  horizontal  branches  are  formed  and  how  the 
fruiting  spurs  are  produced  on  them.  You  see,  sir,  you  can  extend  to  the 
length  you  please,  and  stop  the  same  at  pleasure.  Now,  in  reference  to 
the  leader;  we  stop  it  at  twelve  inches,  and  being  allowed  to  grow  twelve 

inches  instead  of  six,  it  has  gained  a  little  more  strength. But,  the  object, 

Mr.  Amateur,  of  stopping  by  so  much  rule  ?  We  want  another  tier  of  hori- 
zontal branches,  sir,  and  coming  from  the  leader  twelve  inches  above  the 
others,  is  just  close  and  far  enough  apart.  We  also  look  about  on  this  new 
wood  to  see  where  the  eyes  are  going  to  break,  for  we  want  this  tier  of 
young  shoots  to  intersect  the  first,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  fully  formed 
every  tier  of  branches  sits  alternately  to  each  other.  You  will  also  find 
,that  after  you  have  stopped  the  leader,  it  will  not  break,  perhaps,  more 
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than  three  horizontal  shoots  ;  the  leader  we  allow  to  grow  on  through  the 
season  and  next  spring  cut  it  back  to  four  eyes,  giving  a  leader  and  three 
moi'e  horizontals  ;  in  this  way  the  tree  is  furnished  with  branches  from  the 
ground  up  ;  no  branch  interferes  with  another,  and  each  branch  is  properly 
spurred.  Each  branch  of  the  same  strength  capacitated  to  carry  its  respec- 
tive weight  of  fruit.  The  power  of  the  tree  is  equally  balanced.  This  bal- 
ance of  power  we  must  watch, — it  may  trouble  us  a  liitle  in  the  branches  of 
fruit-trees,  but  not  half  so  much  as  it  troubles  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
If  we  get  a  branch  that  inclines  to  grow  weak,  let  the  stopping  alone, — let 
it  gain  its  balance,  but  take  care  and  stop  the  others,  if  anything  more  than 

before,  for  by  doing  so  you  throw  the  sap  into  the  weaker  channel. You 

grow  your  fruiting  spurs,  Mr.  Amateur,  on  your  horizontals,  I  see,  without 

the  knife  ? Certainly.     Suppose  you  take  a  young  tree  and  head  it  in 

every  year  with  the  knife — I  mean  constantly  stump  it  down — when  would 
you  expect  to  get  fruit  from  it  ? M.  D.  smiles, — thinks  he  has  been  doing 


the  same  thing  with  his  dwarf  pear-trees. 
Gardener,  so  I  bid  j^ou  good-day\ M.  D. 


This  has  been  a  long  chat,  Mr. 
thinks  he  understands  what  his 


amateur  friend  means, — thinks  he  can  see  through  a  pear-tree,  and  laughs  at 
his  own.  No  xoonder  they  do  not  fruity — (wonder  how  many  thousands  of 
bundles  of  sticks  there  are  in  the  world  beside  his  own,)  and  believes,  too, 
that  it  is  NEVER  too  late  to  learn. 
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BY     J.     W.     PELT,     CRYSTAL     SPRINGS,     JIISS. 

ELiEviNG  your  valuable  periodical  is  extensively  cir- 
culated through  the  Southern  States,  I  desire  mak- 
ing it  the  medium  througli  which  to  give  some  hints 
upon  fruit-culture  that  I  deem  of  importance  in  this 
latitude. 

The  observant  frequently  notice  the  bark  upon  the 
stems  of  trees,  and  especially  the  apple,  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  sometimes  of  sufiScient  size  to 
y  admit  the  moisture  and  encourage  decay.  AVhat 
causes  these  holes,  and  how  are  we  to  prevent  their 
formation  ? 

In  order  to  discover  a  remedy  we   must  consider 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed. 

These  holes  are  first  made  by  worms,  and  enlarged  by  birds  in  search  of 
the  grubs.  The  grub  is  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  under  the  shaggy 
bark  so  frequent  upon  the  stems  of  fruit  trees.  This  rough  and  half  dis- 
connected bark  is  the  result  of  an  inactive  circulation  of  sap  ;  the  same  as 
the  hand  becomes  callous  by  constantly  grasping  some  hard  substance, 
and  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  of  blood.  This  imperfect  circula- 
tion of  sap,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  training  the  trees  with  too  long  stems. 

If  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  too  long,  the  top  does  not  protect  it  from  the 
sun's  rays.  While  the  sap  is  ascending  from  the  roots  into  the  top,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  ^aqueous  substance  evaporates  through  the  bark. 
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leaving  the  remainder  thick.  The  sap  vessels  become  filled  with  a  gummy 
substance  which  obstructs  the  free  circulation,  and  causes  the  rough,  hard 
bark  to  accumulate. 

As  the  tree  increases  in  age  and  size,  this  hard  bark  forms  a  perfect  shell 
around  it  which  greatly  impedes  the  free  circulation,  especially  when  the 
sap  is  in  the  condition  above  mentioned.  If  the  tree  possesses  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  constitution  to  continue  growing,  it  will  burst  this  shell,  if  not,  it 
will  struggle  along  for  several  years  and  finally  die.  After  the  increase  of 
the  stem  has  forced  this  hard  bark  to  crack,  the  sun  causes  it  to  warp  up, 
forming  scales,  and  affording  excellent  places  of  refuge  for  insects  to  de- 
posit their  eggs. 

If  trees  are  trained  with  low  heads  there  will  be  no  stem,  or  at  least  not 
much  to  become  diseased,  or  for  insects  to  prey  upon.  The  top  will  shade 
the  stem  and  roots  ;  keep  up  a  greater  equilibrium  in  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  ;  guard  against  drouth  ;  admit  of  an  active  circulation  ;  and  by 
saving  the  constituents  of  water,  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  lost  by 
evaporation  if  compelled  to  ascend  through  a  long  unprotected  stem,  afford 
the  fruit  a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen,  an  element  which  exerts  a  great 
influence  over  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

That  disease  known  as  the  frozen  sap  blight,  and  so  destructive  to  pear- 
trees  in  this  vicinity,  is  more  prevalent  in  seasons  succeeding  a  warm  and 
late  fall,  terminating  with  a  sudden  freezing.  The  disease  I  consider  is 
caused  as  follows  :  The  late  warm  weather  peculiar  to  this  climate  some 
seasons,  recommences  an  active  circulation  late  in  the  fall,  which  fills  the 
sap  vessels  with  aqueous  substances,  and  more  particularly  the  young  and 
topmost  branches.  The  rapidity  with  which  cold  weather  commences  does 
not  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  watery  substances  within  these  branches 
to  either  enter  into  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  or  pass  off  by  evaporation, 
consequently  remains  within  them  as  such,  and  when  frozen  increases  in 
volume,  tears  the  sap  vessels,  and  establishes  a  disease  which  makes  its 
appearance  the  following  spring. 

If  the  tree  had  been  trained  with  a  short  stem,  the  top  with  its  cooling 
shade  would  not  have  permitted  the  soil  to  become  sufficiently  warm  to 
excite  the  tree  into  a  late  growth  ;  circulation  would  have  ceased,  and  the 
leaves  have  dropped  off  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  season  ;  the  new  growth 
would  have  had  sufficient  time  to  attain  some  degree  of  solidity,  and  the 
tree  would  be  free  from  all  danger  of  frozen  sap  blight. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  dwarf  pear-trees  are  comparatively  free 
from  this  disease. 

This  peculiarity  is  very  easil3^  explained  when  we  consider  they  are  not 
only  trained  with  short  stems,  but  by  being  worked  upon  the  quince,  dis- 
continue growth  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  admit  of  the  watery  sub- 
stance, either  entering  into  the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  or  to  pass  oft'  by 
evaporation,  thereby  affording  sufficient  time  for  the  new  wood  to  become 
able  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

The  benefits  the  tree  derives  from  a  low  head  are  quite  as  perceptible  in 
the  spring  as  in  the  fall,  as  the  shade  produced  by  the  top  retards  the  period 
of  blossoming,  and  frequently  prevents  the  fruit  from  being  destroyed  by 
late  frosts. 

The  length  of  the  stem  also  increases  the  danger  of  having  the  fruit 
blown  off,  in  which  case  the  fall  is  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  worthless. 
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The  force  of  the  wind  against  the  top,  by  acting  upon  the  lever  principle, 
causes  a  great  strain  upon  the  roots,  often  displacing  or  breaking  them,  and 
frequently  overturning  the  tree.  If  the  stem  is  sufficiently  long  to  a'dmit 
of  its  bending,  the  sap  vessels  on  the  outer  side  of  the  curve  will  be  forced 
to  expand,  while  those  on  the  inside  will  contract.  Both  positions  being 
unnatural  extremes,  exerts  a  ruinous  influence  upon  the  health  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  tree. 

Many  persons  object  to  low-headed  trees  as  they  do  not  admit  of  plough- 
ing underneath  the  branches.  If  they  would  consider  tearing  up  the  soil, 
and  bruising  or  breaking  the  roots  immediately  near  the  stem,  in  a  manner 
so  frequent  among  orchardists,  they  would  not  only  discover  they  were 
destroying  the  facilities  of  the  tree  for  obtaining  sufficient  aliment  to  ma- 
ture properly, — even  a  medium  crop  of  fruit, — but  injuring  the  surface  roots 
upon  which  the  tree  is  greatly  dependant  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  essential  for  its  formation. 

While  cultivating  fruit-trees  at  the  South,  I  have  permitted  the  following 
rules  to  direct  my  operations.  My  success  thus  far  has  exceeded  my  own 
sanguine  expectations. 

1st.  Get  good  healthy  Southern  raised  trees,  of  such  varieties  as  require 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate  for  their  perfect  development. 

2d.  Plant  them  on  fertile  land,  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition. 

3d.  Train  the  trees  with  short  stems.  Two  feet  in  height  is  sufficient  for 
standards. 

4th.  Brush  off  all  superfluous  shoots  v)7iile  small.,  and  7iever  let  a  branch 
grow  unless  wanted. 

5th.  Trust  the  remainder  to  Providence,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  fruit. 


ABOUT     THE     POKE-WEED. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  genus  to  which  our  common  Poke  belongs,  was  named  Phytolacca, 
by  Tournefort,  a  barbarous  combination  of  the  Greek,  plant,  and  lacca,  a 
coloring  substance  like  Lake  or  Laque,  or,  as  Dr.  Gray  states,  the  French 
lac,  which  the  purplish,  crimson  color  of  the  berries  resembles  when  fresh, 
but  every  school-boy  knows  how  speedily  it  turns  to  dirty  yellow  ;  which 
may  again  be  restored,  however,  by  the  application  of  an  acid. 

Parkinson,  in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum.,  published  in  1640,  denominates 
it  "Solauum  Magnum  Virginianum  rubrum."  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
accounts  found  of  it.  Plukenet  conjectures  it  may  be  the  Cuechiliz  tomatl 
of  Hernandez,  so  vaguely  described.  The  plant  is  now  found  in  Europe 
from  Portugal  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Barbary  States  in  Africa.  There  are 
seven  species  described  ;  viz.:  1.  the  P.  Octandra  ;  2.  stricta;  3.  Abyssinica  ; 
4.  decandra ;  5.  icosandra  ;  6.  dioica,  and  1.  dodecandra — thus  making  sad 
havoc  in  the  artificicd  classifications  jof  JLinnceus,  as  their  several  names 
imply  ;  we  have  but  one  species  common  to  the  United  States  ;  this  has 
ten  stamens  and  ten  styles,  and  is  the  Phytolacca  decandra. 
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This  well-known  weed,  called  Phytolacca  decandra. 

garget^  cocutn,  jalap^  pigeon  ber- 
ries^ and  commonly  Poke — cor- 
rupted from  the  old  Virginian 
name  of  Pocan,  needs  no  special 
description,  being  so  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
flourishing  along  fence  rows,  on 
the  borders  of  woods,  and  in 
newly-cleared  and  uncultivated 
fields.  Flowering  in  July,  and 
ripening  its  crimson  fruit  in 
autumn. 

The  annual  stems  often  attain 
the  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet. 
Those  were  cut  for  walking- 
sticks,  and  paraded  in  the  politi- 
cal processions,  by  the  partisans 
of  Jas.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  as 
significant  emblems,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844,  as  many  will  re- 
member in  our  section,  at  least. 

Poultry  and  birds  are  fond  of 
the  berries,  but  if  eaten  in  large 
quantities,  they  give  the  flesh  a 
disagreeable  flavor.  The  juice 
contains  saccharine  matter, 
which,  after  fermenting,  yields 
alcohol  by  distillation.  "  From 
half  a  bushel  of  the  berries,  six 
pints  of  spirits  were  obtained, 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  fire 
and  burn  with  readiness.  Two 
ounces   of  this   given   to   a  dog 

occasioned   nausea,    drowsiness,  spasmodic   motions,  but   no  vomiting." 

Loudo7i. 

A  few  drops  of  lime  water  added  to  the  purple  juice  of  the  berries,  change 
it  to  a  yellow  color  :  this  yellow  liquid  Mr.  Bracounot  considers  the  most 
delicate  test,  and  found  it  to  be  four  times  as  sensible  to  the  presence  of  acid 
as  that  of  the  infusion  of  litmus — requiring,  however,  to  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  prepared,  since  a  few  hours  cause  a  spontaneous  change  in 
it,  ending  with  a  deprivation  of  color. 

"  Poke-root  is  emetic,  purgative,  and  .somewhat  narcotic  ;  in  over  doses 
it  produces  excessive  vomiting  and  purging.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
root  as  an  emetic  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  as  an  alterative  from  one  to 
five  grains  _;  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  berries,  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  useful 
in  rheumatic  cases,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluid  drachm  three  times  a  day.  A 
strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  root  has  been  recommended  in  piles.  An 
ointment  prepared  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  or  leaves  with 
an  ounce  of  lard,  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
has  also,  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  i 
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cure  of  every  kind  of  cancerous  disease." — Extract  from  the  United  States 
I>is2)ensatory . 

The  following  two  lettersfrom  Dr.  Franklin — one  to  Dr.  Golden,  the  other 
to  M.  Dubourg — may  be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  are  ap- 
pended in  conclusion  : 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  more  instances  of  the  success  of  the  Poke- 
weed  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  You  will  deserve  highly  of  mankind  for  the 
communication.  But  I  find  in  Boston  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  right 
plant  ;  some  asserting  it  is  what  they  call  Mechoacan,  others  other  things. 
In  one  of  their  late  papers  it  is  publicly  requested  that  a  perfect  description 
may  be  given  of  the  plant,  its  place  of  growth,  &c.  I  have  mislaid  the 
paper,  or  I  would  send  it  to  you.  I  thought  you  had  described  it  pretty 
fully." 

Dr.  Franklin  to  M.  Dubourg. 

"  I  apprehend  that  our  Poke-weed  is  what  botanists  term  phytolacca. 
This  plant  bears  berries  as  large  as  peas.  The  skin  is  black,  but  it  con- 
tains a  crimson  juice.  It  is  this  juice,  thickened  by  evaporation  in  the  sun, 
which  was  employed.  It  caused  great  pain,  but  some  persons  were  said  to 
have  been  cured.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  facts  ;  all  that  I  know  is 
that  Dr.  Golden  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  remedy." — Notes — SigeloiCs 
Medical  Botany^  Vol.  J. 

[Some  country  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  boil 
and  eat  the  young  shoots  with  a  little  vinegar,  finding  it  very  palatable. 
For  birds  in  cages,  especially  the  robin,  the  ripe  berries  are  much  employed. 
—Ed.  H.] 


GOLDEN    HAMBURGH     GRAPE.* 

BY   JOSIAH   SALTER,    EOCHESTEE,    N.  Y. 

The  grapes  which  I  sent  to  you  in  April  were  the  fruit  of  a  new  variety, 
called  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  which  I  imported  with  some  others  from  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  plant  was  not  a  very  large  one,  being  only 
a  guinea  vine,  and  I  planted  it  in  a  1x9  glass  box,  in  which  it  stood  during 
the  summer  in  the  cold  grapery.  Being  somewhat  impatient  to  see  its  fruit, 
I  placed  it  in  the  propagating  house  during  the  winter  of  1858-9,  with- 
out allowing  it  any  rest  after  it  had  ripened  and  shed  its  leaves,  and  on  the 
24th  of  January  the  vine  was  in  flower.  It  set  admirably,  although  in  mid- 
winter, and  by  the  1st  of  April  the  grapes  were  fully  ripe — thus  being,  as 
I  believe,  the  first  of  this  variety  fruited  in  this  country.  The  vine  pro- 
duced several  bunches,  which  all  set  well,  as  I  said  before  ;  but  1st,  because 
of  its  very  small  root  room  ;  2d,  the  size  of  the  vine  ;  3d,  the  fact  that  it 
had  had  no  rest ;  and  4th,  the  season  of  the  year, — only  three  of  the  bunches 
were  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  ;  but  these  ripened  perfectly. 

The  one  which  was  drawn  for  the  Horticulturist  was  the  best  shouldered 
bunch  of  the  three  ;  but  the  berries  were  not  the  largest,  nor  were  they  as 
fine  as  of  the  other  two.     Had  there  been  but  one  bunch,  as  erroneously 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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stated  on  page  284  of  this  year's  Horticulturist,  it  probably  would  have  been 
finer  and  its  berries  much  larger.  Many  of  our  Rochester  gardeners  and  am- 
ateur grape-growers  came  to  see  and  to  taste  the  fruit,  and  all  pronounced 
it  "  truly  excellent,"  "  first-rate,"  "  the  best  of  white  grapes,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
skin  is  thin  and  tender,  the  flesh  is  tender  and  delicate,  very  juicy  and  lus- 
cious, and  I  think  its  flavor  superior  to  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  Golden  Hamburgh  is  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  variety,  originated 
at  Stockwood  Park  from  the  Black  Hamburgh,  impregnated  with  the  Sweet- 
water, The  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  it  in  1853,  and  it  has  since  then 
maintained  its  high  character,  and  steadily  received  premiums,  certificates, 
medals  and  diplomas,  each  year  it  has  been  shown.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
somewhat  between  that  of  both  its  parents,  its  wood  being  round  and  firm, 
short-jointed,  and  of  a  whitish  green  color.  Its  foliage  is  large,  like  the 
Hamburgh,  but  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  green,  sometimes  lobed,  and  its 
veins  and  midrib  tinged  with  bright  red  or  crimson.  The  bunches  are  well 
shouldered,  and  the  berries  hang  loosely  on  the  bunch  ;  it  is  a  good  setter, 
and  requires  good  thinning.  The  berries  are  large,  many  of  them  being  an 
inch  long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  form,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  color. 

If  a  young  vine  will  do  as  well  as  this  has  done  without  any  "  rest,"  and 
with  every  circumstance  unfavorable,  a  mature  vine  will  assuredly  do  a 
great  deal  better  in  summer,  after  its  seasonable  rest,  with  its  roots  in  a 
vinery  border,  and  its  branches  trained  to  the  rafters.  This  Golden  Ham- 
burgh is  destined  to  become  among  white  grapes  what  the  Black  Hamburgh 
is  among  black  grapes — the  best  of  white  grapes  for  a  cold  vinery  and  also 
for  pot  culture. 

[The  above  is  a  correct  statement :  the  figures  we  have  on  hand  of  this 
grape  as  grown  in  England  on  mature  vines,  represent  the  berries  as  con- 
siderably larger  than  our  plate,  and  of  a  deeper  golden  color  ;  in  fact,  the 
picture  of  the  bunches  was  too  large  for  our  pages,  and  we  waited 
for  some  time  to  get  an  American  representation  such  as  we  could  endorse, 
and  it  is  now  presented  to  our  readers.  The  flavor  of  this  fine  acquisition 
is  delicious.  It  has  also  been  fruited  in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  else- 
where, and  has  excited  a  very  lively  interest  with  grape-growers  wherever 
exhibited. — Ed.  H.] 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  HENDERSON'S  &  VEITCH'S,  LONDON. 

Mr.  J.  Appleby  communicates  to  the  London  Cottage  Gardener  the  follow- 
ing list,  with  observations  on  their  most  striking  new  plants  : — 

Maranta  metallica. — This  is  a  new  species,  of  a  compact  low  habit,  with 
the  midrib  and  veins  beautifully  silvered  over.  It  is  from  tropical  America, 
and  well  worthy  of  culture.     Increased  by  division. 

Aspidistra  variegata. — A  stove  plant  from  Japan,  with  leaves  springing 
from  the  rootstock.  They  have  stalks  a  foot  high  ;  and  are  fifteen  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide;  lance-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point.  Ground  color 
a  dark  green,  striped  with  pure  white.  The  variegation  is  very  irregular  : 
in  some  leaves  one  side  will  be  all  white;  on  others,  the  white  is  regular  in 
Jong  lines.     The  variegation  is  most  perfect  when  the  plant  is  grown  in 
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very  sandy  soil.  The  flowers  are  very  curious  both  in  form  and  position  : 
they  only  just  peep  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  useful  exhibition  plant,  the 
variegation  being  so  distinct.     Increased  by  division. 

Maranta  eximia. — A  beautiful  distinct  species,  reg-ularly  striped  across 
each  leaf  with  whitish-green  and  dark  green.  The  under  side  is  a  rich 
copper  color;  form  bluntly  oval,  ten  inches  long  by  five  inches  broad.  In- 
creased by  division. 

Solanum  pseudo-capsicum  variegatxim. — A  greenhouse  species  from  Ma- 
deira. Half  shrubby.  Leaves  along  oval,  irregularly  margined  with  white. 
It  has  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  round  yellow  berries.  Should  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  in  order  to  keep  the  variegation.  Though  not  so 
showy  as  many  variegated  plants,  yet,  on  account  of  the  variegation  being 
so  profuse  and  distinct,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  moderately  warm  stove. 

Begonia  Griffithsii,  var.  picta. — A  handsome  medium-sized  plant  from 
South  America.  Leaves  nearly  round,  and  of  a  dark-green  color  ;  with  a 
zone  in  the  middle  of  a  greenish-white.  The  zone  shows  through  the  leaf. 
Underneath,  the  color  is  crimson.  Increased  by  cuttings  ;  though  there  is 
little  doubt  it  would  increase  by  laying  a  leaf  on  sand  in  close  heat,  dividing 
it  in  many  pieces  in  the  same  way  that  the  beautiful  Begonias  raised  from 
JBegonia  rex  are  increased. 

Anoeotochilus  striatus,  var.  pictus. — A  distinct  lovely  species,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gibson  from  the  Khosea  Hills,  India.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  with  a  distinct  stripe  of  golden  yellow  down  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 
Whoever  has  the  means  to  growAnoectochiluses  should  procure  this  variety. 
It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  genus.  See  former  de- 
scriptions, and  what^jl  have  to  say  about  the  tribe  when  describing  what  I 
saw  at  the  next  and  last  nursery  I  had  a  peep  at — viz.  :  — 

Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  The  collection  of 
Orchids  in  this  far-famed  nursery,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  world. 
There  I  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  bloom,  the  rare  Angrcecum  sesquipedalis, 
with  flowers  seven  inches  across,  and  of  a  leathery  substance,  and  a  rich 
creamy-white  color.  Also  a  lovely  new  Cattleya,  with  deep  purple  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  lip  of  a  rich  crimson  color.  It  is  not  named  yet.  The 
flowers  are. five  inches  in  diameter.  Also  a  new  Cypripedium,  with  its 
foliage  broadly  striped  v/ith  pure  white.     It  was  not  in  bloom. 

Messrs.  Veitch  possess  the  greatest  number  of  the  lovely-foliaged  Anoecto- 
chiluses  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  They  grow  them  planted  out  in  rows,  under 
a  two-light  frame,  in  a  hot  stove,  in  a  compost  of  sphagnum  and  very  fibry 
peat,  largely  mixed  with  silver  sand. 

Besides  the  older  sorts,  I  noted  Anoeetochilus  cordatus,  which  seems  to 
thrive  the  best  of  all  in  that  frame.  The  leaves  are  more  distinctly  marked 
than  A.  setaceus^  and  even  richer  in  metallic  lustre. 

A.  El-Dorado^  has  lanceolate  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point.  Over  the 
whole  leaf  there  is  a  rich,  reddish  cast ;  which,  together,  with  the  golden 
streaks,  renders  this  a  strikingly  distinct  species.  If  is  new  and  rare  even 
here. 

A.  Veitchii,  has  light  green  veins  ;  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  lustrous 
dark-green.     This  is,  also,  new  and  rare.     It  is  from  Java. 

A.  Lohhii. — This  species  is  in  the  way  of  Veitchii  in  colors  ;  but  has 
longer  leaves,  and,  altogether,  darker  in  hues. 


A.  3fauUl. — Named  after  Mr.  Maul,  nurseryman  at  Bristol,  who,  I  believe, 
imported  it  from  India.  It  is  in  the  way  of  JL.  zanthophyllus  ;  but  the  broad 
stripe  down  the  centred  is  much  narrower,  and,  I  think,  more  distinct. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  these  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting plants  ;  but  night  was  approaching,  and  so  I  reluctantly  left  them. 


FRUITS  :    ON  WHAT   DO  THEIR  QUALITIES  DEPEND  ? 

I  AM  well  aware  that  this  is  a  question  which  no  person  is  able  fully  to 
answer  ;  involving,  as  it  does,  so  many  considerations,  and  so  many  debat- 
able points,  which  await  a  vast  amount  of  inquiry  before  they  can  be 
determinately  answered.  Such,  however,  constitutes  no  solid  ground  for 
avoiding  an  investigation.  Our  Pomological  societies  are  doing  the  State 
some  service  in  this  matter.  No  man,  however  experienced,  but  may 
enlarge  his  mind  by  examining  the  statistical  information  that  their  reports 
contain.  I  verily  had  thought  that  I  knew  all  about  the  Winter  Nells  Pear 
— a  great  favorite  of  mine  for  j^ears  ;  but  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  had 
acquired  interesting  information  in  comparing  the  various  conditions,  both 
above  and  below  ground,  which  certain  exhibitors  furnish  :  added  to  this, 
there  was  the  testing  of  my  own  opinions  as  founded  on  what  I  had  experi- 
enced. I  do  hope  that  those  who  continue  to  exhibit  will  carefully  state  a 
few  of  the  main  conditions  under  which  the  fruit  was  produced.  No  man 
can  put  such  information  to  better  use  than  a  really  good  gardener — a  man 
experienced  in  such  things.  There  is  no  spoiling  him  with  crude  notions  ; 
and,  after  carefully  digesting  the  whole,  he  is  in  a  capital  position  to  sum 
up  the  evidence,  and,  as  Burns  said,  to  "prent  it." 

On  what  conditions,  then,  does  the  quality  of  fruits  depend  ?  Let  me 
first  state  what  conditions  are  inimical  to  quality  in  the  average  of  fruits  : 
— The  ripening  too  much  hurried  ;  ripening,  in  some  cases,  arrested  through 
low  temperatures  ;  excess  of  root-moisture  ;  also  of  humidity  in  the  air  ; 
gross  and  succulent  growths  ;  deficiency  of  light  ;  a  stagnant  air  through 
the  want  of  a  due  circulation  ;  and  lastly,  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Now,  these  remarks,  although  appljang,  in  some  cases,  almost  exclusively 
to  in-door  fruits,  I  intend  to  offer  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  common  to  all. 

A  forced  or  hurried  ripening,  whether  occasioned  in-doors  or  out,  is  in 
general  averse  to  high  qualities.  This  may  be  particularly  observed  in 
peaches  and  melons  ;  and  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  fine-looking  fruits,  at 
our  exhibition  tables,  frequently  do  not  possess  those  high  qualities  which 
their  appearance  and  kind  indicate.  We  also  know,  that,  in  hot  climates, 
many  of  our  fruits  become  vapid  and  worthless  ;  but  Nature  has  provided 
special  kinds  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that 
an  over-slow  or  retarded  ripening  is,  in  some  cases,  prejudicial  ;  and  this 
is,  perhaps,  most  manifest  in  some  of  our  pears,  which,  if  kept  much  beyond 
their  natural  ripening  period,  assume  the  character  of  petrifactions  in  some 
cases. 

Excess  of  root-moisture  is  to  be  avoided.  Thorough  drainage  out-of- 
doors,  and  a  cautious  use  of  the  waterpot  in-doors  are  the  means  within  our 
.  reach  to  avert  this  evil.  Fruit-bearing  plants  are  apt — like  many  of  the  ani- 
imal  creation — to  prove  gluttonous,  especially  when  there  is  a  heavy  draw  on  ! 
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their  system ;  aud  in  the  ripening  process,  where  very  high  flavor  is  desired, 
we  do  not  want  too  much  of  the  water  : — it  is  more  on  the  high  and  perfect 
elaboration  and  assimilation  of  the  stores  of  the  plants  that  we  have  to 
depend.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  fruit-ripening, 
that  the  foliage  must  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  or  undergoing  that  change  which  forms  a  crisis  in  their  history. 
Thus  we  find,  that  if  melons — it  matters  not  what  kind — have  decaying 
foliage  when  the  fruit  is  turning  for  ripeness,  the  flavor  is  sure  to  be  deficient, 
and  the  eye-part  becomes  spongy.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  with 
all  thin-foliaged  fruits  (which,  of  course,  are  liable  to  sudden  and  profuse 
perspirations),  to  keep  up  as  much  moisture  at  the  root  as  will  sustain  a 
healthy  foliage. 

Too  much  air-moisture  is,  of  course,  not  desirable.  This,  out  of  doors, 
can  scarcely  be  avoided  ;  but,  in  forcing  processes,  it  is  under  control.  It 
produces  an  inactive  atmosphere,  and  not  only  impedes,  in  degree,  a  free 
transpiration,  but  also  a  proper  admission  of  light.  In  fact,  the  ripening 
period  is  no  proper  time  for  any  undue  amount  of  absorption. 

We  will  come  now  to  succulent  growth,  as,  in  most  cases,  a  foe  to  inten- 
sity of  flavor.  The  peach  is,  at  once,  a  good  instance.  How  is  it  that  we 
seldom  obtain  such  large  and  fine  peaches  from  young  and  gross  trees  that 
we  do  from  those  arrived  at  maturity  ?  Simply  because  the  growth,  at 
extreme  points,  being  so  exuberant,  much  of  the  collateral  and  subordinate 
wood  is  robbed  for  the  sake  of  this  great  impulse.  Pinching  these  robbers, 
therefore,  in  equalizing  the  sap,  causes  the  inferior  portions  to  receive  a 
more  regular  supply.  In  short,  the  remarks  apply  to  almost  every  kind  of 
fruit,  especially  to  those  of  rapid  or  impulsive  growths.  Thus,  we  know 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  stop  or  pinch  pines,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  of  rapid  growth. 

Deficiency  of  light  is  the  next  consideration  as  concerns  flavor  and 
quality.  It  is  well  known  that  both  flavor  and  color,  in  fruits  or  vegetables, 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  influence  of  a  liberal  amount  of  solar 
light.  But  not  only  is  flavor  in  fruits  dependent  on  a  liberal  amount  of  light ; 
their  size  and  general  character  are  also  particularly  concerned  in  the  affair. 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  inferior  character  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
and  other  ordinary  fruits,  in  the  interior  of  badly-pruned  or  neglected 
trees  ? 

A  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  giving  flavor  and 
character  to  fruits.  This,  it  may  be  said,  more  immediately  concerns  those 
under  glass  ;  inasmuch  as  the  means  taken  to  secure  light  out  of  doors 
will  guarantee  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Melons  coddled  for  want  of  air 
can  never  be  full-flavored.  Indeed,  the  richest  I  have  ever  tasted  have  been 
from  frames  or  pits,  which  had  air  liberally  all  night  as  well  as  day  :  they 
were,  consequently,  ripened  by  the  slow  process.  Peaches,  too,  require 
abundance  of  air  all  the  time  tiiey  are  ripening,  and  they  must  have  time. 

Freedom  from  insects  is  indispensable  to  flavor  in  fruits.  AVho  has 
knov/n  good  grapes,  melons,  peaches,  &c.,  produced  from  trees  infested 
with  red  spider  ? 

I  think  these  together  are  essentials  to  the  production  of  first-rate  fruit, 
and  without  a  due  attention  to  them,  such  cannot  be  obtained.  But,  of  course, 
as  the  foundation-stone,  we  must  have  a  healthy  and  well-conditioned  root 
and  good  kinds.    That  atmospheric  influences — heat,  light,  air,  &c.,  variously 
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modified  and  combined — produce  varying-  results  in  the  fruit,  can  be  well 
evidenced  on  all  sides.  We  gather  Marie  Louise  Pears  from  a  generous 
aspect  on  a  wall  ;  the  fruits  large,  finely-skinned,  and  of  a  beautiful  creamy 
appearance  ;  we  fancy  we  can  almost  see  into  them  without  cutting.  We 
take  a  second  lot  from  well-handled  espalier,  or  ordinary  tree  :  they  are  but 
two-thirds  the  size,  and  their  skin  a  complete  coat  of  fine  russet.  The  first 
shall  be  exceedingly  fine  in  texture,  but  the  flesh  not  particularly  rich  ;  the 
latter  less  fine  in  texture,  but  of  a  much  higher  flavor.  This  at  once  points 
to  differing  atmospheric  conditions,  the  soils  being  alike. — R.  ERKiNGTOisr, 
— in  London  Cottage  Gardener. 
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BY  MR.  W.  PAUL,  OF  THE  CHESHUNT  NURSERIES,  HERTS. 

T  HAVE  long  been  satisfied  that  the  popular  prejudice  existing  against  graft- 
ed Conifers  has  no  substantial  fovmda^tion, provided ^yroper  scions  and  stocks  are 
used.  But  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  this  matter  more  important,  or 
worthy  of  niore  attentive  study.  It  is  unfortunate  for  purchasers  that  un- 
suitable natures  should  so  readily  unite  to  assume  the  appearance  of  healthy 
and  perfect  trees,  while  in  reality  they  contain  within  them  the  seeds  of  de- 
crepitude and  early  death.  We  could  almost  wish  it  was  not  so  ;  but,  as  it 
is  so,  the  best  guarantee  against  disappointment  and  loss  rests  in  the  in- 
telligence, experience  and  honesty  of  the  cultivator. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heavy  wooded  Pines — as  Pinus  ponderosa  and 
P.  macrocarp>a — will  grow  very  well  if  grafted  on  the  Scotch  Pine  ;  but,  so 
treated,  they  soon  over-swell  the  stock,  become  top-heavy,  and  pass  into  a 
stunted  and  deformed  state.  If,  however,  these  kinds  are  grafted  on  the 
Austrian  Pine,  and  the  scions  are  rooted  from  the  lower  end,  perfect  and 
durable  trees  are  the  result.  And  this  is  but  an  example  where  man}' cases 
of  a  like  nature  might  be  adduced. 

But  there  is  also  an  objection  against  grafted  plants  existing  in  point  of 
time,  rather  than  in  fact.  If  side-shoots  of  Pinus  and  Abies  are  used  as 
scions,  however  suitable  the  stocks,  a  portion  only  will  form  leaders,  and 
these  at  long  intervals  of  time.  Such,  therefore,  should  not  be  purchased 
until  they  have  attained  the  condition  of  perfectly-formed  trees,  with  good 
leaders  ;  or  the  purchaser  may  have  to  wait  for  the  denouement  somewhat 
longer  than  is  agreeable. 

Once  more.  Using  a  tender  stock,  as  the  common  Cypress,  or  China 
Arbor  Vitse,  for  the  genera  Cupressus  and  Tluija,  is  objectionable  ;  because 
such  plants  are  liable  to  be  killed  at  the  root  in  case  of  severe  frost.  With 
these  exceptions,  I  cannot  see  why  a  grafted  Conifer  should  not  be  as  good 
as  a  grafted  Apple  or  a  grafted  Pear  ;  and  if  the  objections  rest  only  on  pre- 
judice, it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed. 

Let  me  now  adduce  one  or  two  facts  in  support  of  these  opinions.  Many 
years  ago,  I  commenced  forming  an  arboretum,  intended  to  contain  speci- 
mens of  the  most  valuable  hardy  trees  suited  to  the  open  air  in  the  climate 
north  of  London  ;  and  these  now  amount  to  nearly  1000  species  and  varie- 
ties, gathered  from  various  sources,  at  home  and  abroad.     At  the  outset, 
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many  of  the  Conifers  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  grafted,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  which  are  now  handsome  and  flourishing  trees.  Pinus 
Lamhertiana,  grafted  on  P.  excelsa,  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  everything  one 
could  wish  for.  Pinus  niacrocarpa^  grafted  on  the  Austrian  Pine,  is  sixteen 
feet.  An  incident  in  the  history  of  this  latter  tree  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  j^our  readers,  as  showing  the  advantages  arising  from  the  application  of 
such  horticultural  knowledge  as  we  may  possess. 

The  first  year  after  being  turned  into  the  ground,  the  plant  made  but  little 
progress,  which  led  me  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right  at  the  root ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  October,  the  soil  was  carefully  removed  ;  when  lo  ! 
the  scion  was  found  overlapping  the  stock  on  one  side.  The  fact  was  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  remedy  was  apparent.  The  point  of  a  knife  was  insert- 
ed two  inches  above  the  line  of  junction,  and  passed  through  the  bark, 
drawing  it  downwards  the  length  of  four  inches.  The  projecting  portion  of 
the  scion,  which  extended  and  formed  callus  nearly  the  half  of  its  circum- 
ference, was  then  pared  down  with  the  knife,  and  the  soil  firmly  replaced. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  soil  was  again  removed,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
scion,  although  firmly  and  satisfactorily  united,  was  served  in  the  same  way; 
an  abundance  of  roots  was  emitted  from  these  incisions  ;  the  plant  soon 
commenced  growing  vigorously,  and  is  now  as  handsome  a  specimen,  for  its 
size,  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Take  another  instance.  A  small  plant  of  Picea  noMlis  was  purchased  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh  ;  it  was  a  mere  side-shoot  grafted 
on  the  Balsam,  or  Silver  Fir.  For  five  or  six  years  it  retained  the  lateral 
growth  ;  a  leader  then  sprung  into  existence,  favored  by  pruning  and  lib- 
eral feeding  ;  and  the  tree  is  now  ten  feet  high,  as  symmetrical  as  if  it  had 
been  cast  in  a  mould. 

While  speaking  of  the  Picea  nobilis,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  grafted  plants  may  be  preferable  to  seedlings,  unless 
the  latter  have  been  raised  from  foreign  seed.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the 
seed  perfected  in  England  is  the  result  of  artificial  fertilization  with  the  Sil- 
ver Fir.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  seedlings  will  par- 
take, in  some  degree,  of  the  nature  of  each  parent  ?  And  if  the  habit  of 
vegetating  before  the  spring  frosts  are  gone — natural  to  the  Silver  Fir,  but 
from  which  the  Picea  nobilis  is  happily  exempt — be  transmitted  to  these 
seedlings,  they  will  clearly  be  of  little  value  ;  for,  while  of  matchless  beauty, 
the  greatest  value  of  the  Picea  noMiis  attaches  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
grow  until  late  in  spring,  thereby  escaping  the  damaging  effects  of  the  late 
frosts. — The  Scottish  Gardener. 


COMMERCE  AND  PACKING  OF  TABLE  FRUITS. 

Before  the  establishment  of  railroads  in  France,  the  culture  and  com- 
merce of  table  fruits  had  only  importance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  large  centres  of  population.  Everywhere  else,  these  products,  difficult 
to  transport,  wanted  the  means  of  rapid  communication.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  production  of  the  fruits  being  limited  by  want  of  local  con- 
sumption, even  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  the  most  favorable  for  their 
production  ;  and  in  years  of   the  greatest    abundance,  the  larger  part  of! 
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them  were  lost  for  want  of  means  of  exportation,  while  other  countries,  less 
favored,  were  entirely  deprived  of  them. 

Happily  this  sad  state  of  things  is  to  end.  Now  that  railroads  furrow 
the  whole  country,  fruits  are  easily  conveyed  to  where  they  are  needed, 
even  to  great  distances.  Peaches  and  figs  from  Provence  and  Eoussillon 
come  to  Paris  and  Lille,  and  the  apples  of  Auvergne  and  Normandy  are 
eaten  in  Marseilles. 

To  show  the  rapid  progress  of  commerce  in  fruits,  the  Orleans  railroad 
carried  to  Paris  more  than  twice  the  amount  in  1858  than  it  did  in  1852  ; 
more  than  double  the  quantity,  in  the  space  of  five  years. 

Besides  this  interior  commerce,  it  is  an  object  to  export  largely.  Eng- 
land, the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  buy  every  year  a  large  proportion 
of  our  orchard  products. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  measures  will  help  the  development  of  this 
industry  : 

First.  To  make  known  all  improvements  by  which  the  highest  prices  may 
be  produced  from  a  fruit  garden  or  an  orchard,  by  the  help  of  the  best 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  We  have  tried  to  do  this  everywhere 
within  our  reach,  both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  In  1858,  we  gave  360 
theoretical  and  practical  lectiares  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  to  an  audience 
of  3000.  We  must  continue  this,  and  organize  in  every  department  some 
mode  of  teaching  arboriculture. 

Second.  AVhen  fruits  are  to  go  some  distance,  only  those  of  the  first 
quality  must  be  raised.  These  products  having  an  intrinsic  value,  can  be 
sold  at  a  sufficientl}'  remunerative  price  to  pay  for  packing  and  freight. 

Third.  To  cultivate  in  each  locality  only  those  fruits  which  grow  without 
especial  care. 

For  instance,  choose  a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  Anjou  for  raising 
Pears.     A  moist  climate  like  Normandy  or  Auvergne  for  Apples,  &c. 

Fourth.  To  use  a  suitable  means  of  packing  for  fruits  sent  distances. 

This  greatly  neglected  subject  we  will  examine  now. 

PACKING    FRUIT. 

Fruits  loith  Tender  Skin. — The  four  following  conditions  are  necessary 
for  the  safe  transport  of  these  kinds  of  fruit : 

1st.  To  pick  them  a  little  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

2d.  To  wrap  them  and  separate  each  one,  with  something  elastic  that 
they  will  not  be  bruised  by  each  other. 

3d.  To  use  white  wooden  boxes  of  the  lightest  possible  kind  to  pack  them 
in,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  fruit.  Not  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  layers 
of  fruit. 

4th.  To  fill  the  boxes  just  full  enough  to  leave  no  room  for  shaking,  that 
would  displace  the  fruit. 

Peaches  should  be  packed  with  only  one  layer  ;  placing  rolls  of  paper 
round  the  side  of  the  box,  each  peach  wrap  in  one  or  two  vine  leaves 
separating  them  by  oats.  Finish  by  laying  a  roll  of  paper  over  the  top. 
Thus  packed,  they  will  go,  witliout  any  decay,  from  Marseilles  to  London. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Figs  should  be  packed  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
only  difference  of  putting  two  layers  in  one  box. 

Cherries  will  bear  to  have  three  or  four  layers. 

Strawheiries  are  more  difficult  of  transportation  than  any  other  fruit,  on 
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account  of  their  consistence  and  rapidity  of  decay.     Strawberries  may  be 
placed  in  dry  earthen  vessels  holding  about  a  quart. 

Filled  and  covered  with  paper,  they  are  laid  in  large  baskets,  one  above 
the  other,  separated  by  straw.  The  strawberries  then  reach  Marseilles  after 
a  two  days'  journey.  We  think  that  this  kind  of  packing  might  be  adopted 
everywhere,  even^for  the  largest  strawberries,  by  leaving  them  on  the 
stalk. — Revue  Horticole. 


EARLY  NORTHEEN   MUSCADINE   GRAPE. 

BY    P.    6.    BETHOLET,    OLEY,    PA. 

Mr.  Ernlin,  late  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Farm  Journal,  furnished  me 
with  a  fine  vine  two  years  ago.  It  was  carefully  planted  among  other 
varieties  at  a  long  grape  arbor  in  my  garden.  It  grew  finely,  and  bears 
this  season  for  the  first  time  ;  some  three  dozen  bunches  of  medium  size, 
with  fine  berries,  rather  large  and  free  from  disease,  while  the  Isabella  is 
more  or  less  afflicted,  and  the  Catawba  is  a  total  failure  on  the  same 
trellis. 

The  grape  is  now  ripe,  while  the  Isabella  is  just  assuming  the  amathistine 
hue.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  altogether  makes  quite 
a  fine  appearance. 

The  color  of  the  berry  is  a  beautiful  red,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
Catawba. 

Quality — It  was  claimed  to  ripen  four  weeks  before  the  Isabella.  It  is 
here  only  two  weeks  in  advance  of  it.  It  is  yet  a  very  early  grape,  and  on 
that  account  desirable  :  but  in  many  other  respects  it  does  not  come  up  to 
the  announcement. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  vine  is  somewhat  foxy,  the  leaf,  too,  shows 
some  alliance  to  that  species,  and  worst  of  all,  its  taste  is  rather  tart  and 
foxy  and  even  its  smell  is  foxy ;  this  latter  feature  is  so  prominent  that  it  is 
quite  characteristic,  though  only  a  unit  under  my  large  grapery.  In  short, 
then,  it  does  not  quite  meet  my  expectations,  for  really  we  have  fox  grapes 
growing  amongst  our  hills,  just  like  it  in  every  respect ;  color,  taste,  smell 
and  time  of  ripening  ;  which  have,  for  some  time,  been  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  vicinity. 

It  should,  however,  not  be  despised,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  It  has  yet 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  grape,  certainly  only  a  second  rate  one,  is  yet 
much  better  than  none,  and  this,  it  is  likely  from  present  appearances,  will 
furnish  us  when  all  others  fail. 

By  all  means  I  would  not  do  without  it,  though  it  does  not  exactly  meet, 
what  was  claimed  for  it,  to  make  it  sell  perhaps  ;  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
that.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  hardy,  and  yields  us  fruit  when  many  others 
fail  us. 


CHORLTON'S  KEW  STEAWBEKRY, 


MR.  CHORLTON'S  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — The  enclosed  drawing  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  a  seedling  strawberry  (Chorlton's  Prolific)  which  I  raised 
seven  years  ago.  The  whole  branch  from  which  this  was  taken  off  con- 
tained twentv-two  berries.     It  is  a  cross   between  Iowa»  and   Burr's  Pine, 


and,  like  both  of  them,  an  early  variety.  In  form  the  fruit  bears  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  latter  parentage,  while  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
equally  vigorous  with  the  former,  and  does  not  burn  in  summer.  It  was 
tested  this  season  alongside  of  Wilson's  Albany,  and  was  more  produ 


and  better  flavored  than  that  excellent  variety  ;  the  berries  are  equally 
larg-e,  but  not  so  dark-colored.  During-  the  last  five  years  I  have  made  it 
the  principal  family  crop,  and  have  never  had  it  fail  ;  even  when  all  others 
were  a  partial  disappointment,  this  was  a  surety.  Several  friends  who  have 
grown  it,  testify  to  all  of  my  own  experience,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it 
will  prove  generally,  one  of  the  most  profitable  berries  in  cultivation. 

The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  ;  leaves  large,  dark  green  and  leathery, 
with  well-rounded  serratures  ;  flowers  hermaphrodite  and  showy;  fruit  borne 
on  strong  footstalks  above  the  foliage,  light  red,  melting  and  sweet,  some- 
what pine-shaped,  with  a  neck  at  the  calyx,  which  renders  it  easily  removed 
in  g-athering.  With  good  culture  many  of  the  berries  will  measure  from 
four  to  five  inches  round.  From  a  bed  planted  five  years  ago  I  gathered 
many  which  were  fully  four  inches,  and  the  soil  of  very  indifl'erent  quality. 

It  has  only  been  twice  before  the  public,  viz.:  four  years  ago  as  one  in  a 
collection  of  four  varieties,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  this  season,  without  competition,  at  the  Farmer's 
Club. in  the  same  city,  when  it  was  very  highly  spoken  of.  Not  having  any 
plants  for  sale,  I  have  been  indifferent  in  obtaining  notoriety  for  it,  and  send 
on  to  you  nothing  but  a  candid  statement  of  m}'-  proofs. 

Yours,  most  respecfully,  Wm.  Chorlton. 

Neio  Brighton^  8taten  Island. 


CHERRY  GOSSIP. 

BY    JOHN    B.    EATON,    BUFFALO,  N.    Y. 


Notwithstanding  the  frosts  of  June,  which  materially  injured  some  varie- 
ties, the  cherry  crop,  in  this  vicinity,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  been  a 
fair  one.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  nearly  fifty  varieties,  (a 
larger  number  than  I  ever  before  tested  in  one  season,)  some  thirty-five  of 
which  I  fruited  at  home.  A  few  of  these  were  quite  new  to  me,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  I  have  tested  at  least  once  before  ;  and  as  the  cherry 
department  of  your  journal  has  of  late  been  rather  slighted  in  the  pressure 
of  the  various  pear  and  grape  controversies,  I  will  give  you  my  opinions  of 
some  of  my  favorite  sorts  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Without  intending  to  join  in  the  cry  against  the  introduction  of  new  va- 
rieties, which  is  becoming  the  fashion  with  many  people,  on  the  ground  that 
"there  are  already  too  many,"  and  that  "  there  are  only  a  dozen  sorts  worth 
cultivating,"  it  is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  cherries  (not  to  mention 
other  fruits,)  now  extensively  grown,  might  better  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
superior  sorts,  of  which  we  have  now  such  an  abundance. 

The  chief  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  is  the  wonderful  di- 
versity of  taste  which  exists  both  among  cultivators  and  consumers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  twenty  people  could  be  found  in  this  county  who  would 
unanimously  agree  upon  the  merits  of  as  many  varieties  of  cherries,  pears 
or  apples.  Scarcely  a  fruit  can  be  named,  however  worthless,  that  has  not 
at  least  one  friend  who  considers  it  too  good  to  be  rejected  ;  still  I  am  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  all  fruits  which  are  not  at  least  as  high  as  "  good" 
in  the  pomological  scale,  and  coincide  entirely  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  ' 
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your  editorial  on  the  subject  of  fruits  "  for  market  purposes,"  in  the  last  vo- 
lume. I  am  aware  that  I  differ  on  this  point  from  some  of  my  fruit-growing 
friends,  who  contend,  that  if  a  pear  or  a  cherry  "  will  sell,"  it  is  not  to  be 
cast  out,  either  from  the  orchard  or  the  nursery,  no  matter  how  unsatisfac- 
tory it  may  prove  to  the  occasional  purchaser  who  has  a  perception  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  fruit,  although  he  may  not  know,  at  sight,  the  good  from 
the  worthless,  and  is  naturally  attracted  by  a  showy  exterior.  I  have  been 
sometimes  accused  of  placing  my  standard  of  excellence  too  high,  but  am 
not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  not  best  to  aim  at  perfection,  and  attain  it  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

The  varieties  which  I  class  as  "  best "  are  Belle  de  Choisy,  not  very  fruit- 
ful ;  Black  Eagle,  in  mj'-  estimation  the  very  best  cherry  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  not  open  to  the  objection  frequently  urged  against  it,  of  being  a 
poor  bearer  ;  Coe's  Transparent,  very  delicate  ;  Downton,  the  best  light 
colored  variety  that  I  know,  and  only  second  to  Black  Eagle. 

I  consider  "  very  good,"  American  Amber,  rather  small  ;  Bigarreau,  or 
Graffion,  very  fine,  but  rather  firm  for  my  taste  ;  Bigarreau  de  Lyon  (?), 
which  improves  with  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  was  this  season  magnificent, 
fully  equal  in  size  and  flavor  to  Black  Tartarian,  and  ripe  about  the  20th  of 
June  ;  Black  Tartarian,  not  considered  by  me,  as  by  many,  the  very  best  ; 
Burr's  Seedling  ;  Downer's  Late,  capital  when  perfectly  ripe,  but  unlike 
some  others,  quite  uneatable  until  it  is  so  ;  Elton,  very  fine,  but,  to  my 
taste,  a  little  deficient  in  flavor  ;  Florence,  a  very  close  imitation  of  the 
Bigarreau.  Its  ripening  a  week  later,  does  not,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, prove  constant  ;  Knight's  Early  Black,  one  of  my  favorites,  but,  I 
think,  rather  a  moderate  bearer,  at  least  on  young  trees,  and  not  so  early 
as  B.  de  Lyon  (?);  Late  Mayduke  (perhaps  a  local  name),  later  and  more 
heart-shaped  than  the  Mayduke,  and  somewhat  firmer,  but  quite  distinct 
from  the  genuine  Late  Duke  ;  Mayduke,  the  best  of  the  acid  cherries  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  the  most  useful  of  all,  capital  alike  for  eating  and  cook- 
ing. If  restricted  to  one  tree,  which  I  hope  never  to  be,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  choose  this  variety  ;  Ohio  Beauty ;  Eeine  Hortense,  very  large,  beautiful 
in  color,  and  appears  to  be  extremely  fruitful  upon  young  trees  ;  White 
Bigarreau,  a  very  old,  but  not-to-be-despised  variety.  Upon  young  trees,  I 
find  it  very  fine,  and  of  good  size. 

Of  the  many  sorts  which  are  no  more  than  "  good,"  I  will  enumerate  but  a 
few.  Archduke,  the  poorest  bearer  that  I  know,  this  season  did  better 
than  usual  ;  Belle  Magnifique,  too  acid  to  be  eaten  in  a  raw  state;  although 
very  late  and  handsome,  I  find  it  so  badly  punctured  by  the  curculio  that 
few  specimens  escape  ;  Bigarreau  Gros  CoBuret  is  apparently  much  like 
Elton  ;  Early  Purple  Guigne  never  ripens,  the  birds  taking  every  fruit  as 
soon  as  colored  ;  Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  large  and  handsome,  but  rather 
coarse.  I  have  an  unnamed  sort,  strongly  resembling  it,  but,  I  think,  dis- 
tinct ;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  too  firm  for  me,  and  deficient  in  flavor  (Bigar- 
reau d'Esperen  is  doubtless  identical);  Royal  Duke  promises  well,  judging 
from  a  few  specimens  ;  Waterloo  I  doubt  being  genuine.  If  it  is  I  do  not 
admire  it,  as  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  Black  Heart. 

I  have  been  egregiously  humbugged,  like  some  others,  with  several  vari- 
eties which  are  not  yet  in  the  rejected  list.  Buttner's  Yellow  (which  I  be- 
lieve is,  however,  rejected  under  another  name)  is  one.  After  waiting  some 
years  for  fruit  of  a  very  fine  late  cherry,  I  found  it  small,  dry,  tough   and 
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flavorless.  Sparhawk's  Honey  is  at  best  indifferent.  Sweet  Montmorency, 
brought  out  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  a  few  j'ears  since,  is  quite 
small,  and  of  very  little,  if  any,  value.  Tradescant's  Black  Heart,  or  Elk- 
horn,  as  it  is  generally  called  hereabouts,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  by 
some  persons,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  tremendous  size  to  which 
it  can  be  grown.  It  is  coarse,  dry,  flavorless,  tough,  and  in  my  opinion 
quite  unfit  for  food  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  In  case  of  a  failure 
of  all  other  varieties,  I  might  be  persuaded  to  indulge  sparingly  in  it.  I 
do  detest  these  great,  coarse  fruits  ;  but  when  I  ask  people  why  they  culti- 
vate them,  they  answer,  "  they  will  sell?'' 

I  this  season  fruited,  for  the  first  time,  several  seedlings  from  the  Bigar- 
reau,  planted  in  1853.  One  or  two  were  very  late,  but  too  small  to  be  of 
any  value.  One  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Black  Eagle,  in  size, 
color  and  form,  except  in  being  perhaps  a  little  more  pointed.  The  few 
specimens  produced  were  of  fine  quality,  but  unfortunately  ripen  during 
the  height  of  the  cherry  season,  when  only  something  very  remarkable  is 
now  of  much  account.  If  it  improves,  as  seedlings  so  frequentlj^  do,  it  may 
be  worth  propagating.  Prof.  Kirtland  has,  however,  such  a  very  extensive 
and  successful  "manufactory"  of  new  varieties,  that  it  seems  rather  un- 
necessary for  any  one  else  to  engage  in  the  pursuit. 


EXAMPLE  IN  A  POPLAR  TREE  OF  WHAT  NATURE  WILL 
EFFECT  WHEN  ASSISTED  BY  ART. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1842,  the  lightning  struck  our  Lombardy  Poplar 
tree,  not  far  from  the  house,  with  a  crash  as  though  the  house  itself  had 
fallen  in  ruins.  This  tree,  at  18  feet  from  the  ground,  branches  out  into 
three  principal  leaders.  The  one  which  faces  the  west  received  the  full 
force  of  the  thunderstorm,  and  it  exhibited  an  excavation  of  26  feet  in  length, 
and  at  one  part  of  22  inches  in  breadth.  Independent  of  this  sad  stroke  at 
the  western  side  of  the  tree,  its  bole  to  the  north  was  struck  at  the  same  time, 
and  denuded  of  its  bark  to  the  extent  of  6  feet  by  14  inches.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  injury  which  this  tree  received  when  the  reader 
learns  that  I  picked  up  fragments  of  its  wood  full  50  yards  from  the  spot 
where  it  stands. 

After  a  close  inspection  of  the  lacerated  parts  I  conjectured  that  there 
was  still  enough  of  solid  wood  remaining  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  wintry 
v/ind.  Having  cut  out  all  the  shattered  parts,  I  placed  a  series  of  thick 
slates  on  a  solid  bed  of  mortar,  quite  up  to  where  the  tree  takes  its  three 
leaders  :  thus  forming  a  hard  and  permanent  covering  of  18  feet  in  extent. 
At  the  edges  of  the  slates  we  applied  Roman  cement  nicely  sloped  off ;  so 
that  the  future  wood  and  bark  might  have  an  easy  passage  over  them,  at 
each  returning  season  for  increase  of  growth.  Thus,  all  being  rendered  safe 
from  wind  and  rain  we  ceased  our  woi-k,  and  left  the  tree  to  Nature's  heal- 
ing care.  She  has  not  disappointed  us.  Yesterday  I  got  up  into  the  tree 
and  I  inspected  minutely  the  injured  parts  throughout  their  whole  extent. 
Their  condition  was  prosperous  in  every  point  of  view.  The  new  wood  and 
bark  have  rolled  over  the  slates  to  a  close  or  joining  within  11  inches,  bind- 
ing the  slates  down  in  an  everlasting  prison. 
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A  Spanish  proverb  says  :  "  Thou  art  welcome,  evil,  if  thou  comest  alone." 
But,  in  this  instance,  our  poor  Poplar  could  not  have  such  a  consolation  ;  for 
another  thundei'-storm  broke  over  it,  and  the  lightning  struck  it  on  the 
northern  side,  riving  off  the  bark  for  a  space  of  33  feet  in  length,  and  at 
places  of  15  inches  in  width.  Singular  to,  tell,  no  apparent  injury  was  in- 
flicted on  the  wood  itself.  The  bark  alone  had  suffered,  so  that  a  new  sup- 
ply of  slates  and  mortar  was  not  required.  This  victim  to  the  lightning's 
fearful  rage  is  now  in  health  and  vigor,  whilst  its  summer  foliage  is  of  as 
rich  a  hue  as  that  of  its  surrounding  neighbors.  Should  future  tempests 
spare  it  the  tree  will  be  quite  right  again  in  a  few  years  more  ;  and  its  bole 
will  be  as  beautiful  as  I  remember  it  in  times  long  gone  by.  The  day  may 
come  when  this  Lombardy  Poplar's  history  shall  be  forgotten.  Then,  should 
it  be  felled  to  serve  domestic  purposes,  woe  to  the  carpenter's  axe  and  saw! 
They  will  have  hard  work  when  they  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  tree. 

From  this  brief  account,  the  admirer  of  trees  may  learn  that  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  do  wonders  with  them  in  their  hour  of  accident,  provided  that 
he  goes  the  right  way  to  work,  and  lets  Dame  Nature  have  her  own  wise 
course.  A  lofty  and  majestic  tree  is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  beauty  on  a 
villa's  lawn,  and  is  worthy  of  the  owner's  utmost  care. —  Charles  'Waterton^ 
Walton  Hall. 


GRAPES. 

BY    GEORGE    HUSMANN,  HERMAN,  MO. 

Beixg  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Ilorticvlturist^  and  seeing  the 
notices  about  new  grapes  from  all  parts  of  the  countr}'^,  it  struck  me  that 
perhaps  neither  you  nor  your  readers  would  object  to  a  few  words  about 
comparatively  old  varieties  as  they  have  proved,  out  here  West.  I  mean 
Norton's  Virginia,  Herbemont  and  Concord,  which  are  my  special  favorites 
so  far.  What  may  turn  up  in  future,  among  about  seventy  of  the  best 
varieties  I  have  on  trial,  I  am  anxious  for  time  to  show.  But  those  three 
have  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  I  can  vouch  for  every  word  I  say  about 
them. 

Of  the  first  I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  wine,  made  by  Mr.  M.  Poschel 
here,  and  a  description  written  for,  and  cut  from  the  pages  of  the  Valley 
Farmer.  Please  excuse  the  smallness  of  the  sample  ;  I  could  only  obtain 
two  bottles,  which  I  had  to  divide  into  about  thirty  samples.  It  is  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  without  any  addition  whatever. 

The  Herbemont  has  been  tried  here  now  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  has 
proved  uniformly  productive,  little  subject  to  mildew  and  rot,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent bunch,  and,  in  my  opinion,  hard  to  beat  as  a  table-grape,  although  the 
berries  are  somewhat  small.  It  is  a  luxuriant  grower,  and  keeps  its  leaves 
until  late  in  the  Fall.  Its  berries  are  justly  described  as  being  "bags 
of  wine."  It  is,  however,  somewhat  tender,  and  should  be  pruned  in  the 
Fall,  and  covered  with  earth.  It  will  withstand  any  common  winter,  but 
such  winters  as  1855  and  '56  are  too  much  for  it.  It  makes  an  excellent 
wine,  superior  to  Catawba,  and  will  at  least  produce  500  gallons  per  acre  i 


annually.  The  Concord  has  only  fruited  with  us  twice,  but  in  very  unfavor- 
able seasons.  It  feels  itself  evidently  at  home  here,  in  our  soil  and  climate, 
not  suffering  in  the  least  from  rot  and  mildew,  and  bearing  fruit  abun- 
dantly. It  is  here  much  better  in  quality  than  either  Catawba  or  Isabella, 
and  fully  proves  Samuel  Miller's  assertion,  that  "  those  at  the  East  do  not 
know  what  a  really  good  Concord  is,"  so  much  does  it  improve  the  further 
it  is  brought  South.  I  am  confident  that  at  least  $100  would  be  realized  here 
per  acre,  by  planting  the  Concord  for  the  St.  Louis  market. 

The  Catawba  will  give  a  medium  crop,  about  200  to  250  gallons  per  acre, 
this  season.  It  will  soon  be  supplanted  by  better  varieties,  and  in  ten 
years  from  now,  I  hope  to  see  but  very  little  of  it  left.  It  is  evidently  not 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  though  it  will  always  pay  the  diligent  cultivator 
for  his  labor,  yet  there  are  many  varieties  superior  to  it  here. 

Peaches  are  scarce  here  this  season,  pears  also,  owing  to  the  late  Spring 
frosts,  but  apples  are,  as  usual,  abundant.  We  have  several  new  grapes, 
peaches  and  apples  here,  of  great  promise,  of  which  I  hope  to  send  you 
samples  as  soon  as  ripe. 

But  now,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  you  and  your 
readers,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  glad  if  I  stop  this  rambling  talk. 


THE   BEST   EAELY  APPLE. 

BY     E.    E.    CLARKE,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONN.- 

The  specimens  of  apples  herewith  sent,  are  a  variety  of  early  fruit  that  I 
do  not  find  described  in  the  books.  It  has  been  somewhat  disseminated 
about  this  State  within  the  last  few  years,  from  the  town  of  Bristol,  it  being 
the  leading  early  apple  cultivated  in  that  locality,  and  I  find  on  inquiry  and 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Ezra  Norton  of  that  town,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  more  than  eighty  years,  that  he  procured  scions  of  this  apple 
from  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  town  of  Paramus,  fifty-five  years 
ago.  He  shows  on  his  place  large  trees  that  he  has  grafted  at  that  time, 
which  was  probably  the  introduction  of  it  into  this  State. 

The  name  he  received  it  under  was  "  Sour  Harvest,"  or  "  Zour  Bough,"  of 
the  Dutch  or  Hollanders,  the  people  he  received  it  from. 

It  being  a  distinct  variety  from  the  Early  Harvest  or  any  of  the  early 
apples  described  in  the  books,  it  was  named  by  the  person  following  the 
business  of  grafting  at  Bristol,  the  "  North  American  Best,"  by  which  name 
it  is  generally  known  in  this  State. 

An  early  apple  of  so  much  value  should  be  more  generally  and  acurately 
known.  It  is  of  peculiar  growth  ;  in  the  nursery  rows  it  is  strong  and  stiff, 
very  diverging  in  its  leading  and  other  branches,  requires  very  thorough 
pruning  to  get  it  into  an  upright  and  perpendicular  form.  It  probably  com- 
mences bearing  sooner  and  more  regular  than  any  other  variety  ;  it  is  large, 
fair,  flatfish  conical,  skin  smooth,  light  or  greenish  yellow,  red  blush  in  the 
sun,  slightly  sub-acid,  high  flavor,  very  tender  and  juicy,  fine  for  dessert  or 
cooking  ;  in  short  I  should  say  it  blended  the  qualities  of  the  Early  Harvest 
and  Large  Early  Bough  in  equal  proportions.  It  commences  ripening  the 
first  of  August,  and  continues  through  the  month. 


The  apple  described  as  the  "  Primate  "  in  Downing's  late  edition,  is  the 
nearest  description  of  this  fruit,  but  the  time  of  ripening  there  given  is  one 
month  later  than  this. 

[Our  correspondent  has  given  the  character  of  a  very  good  apple  with 
great  accuracy. — Ed.] 


Form  of  Various  Trees. — In  ascertaining  the  habits  of  growth  of  various 
trees  of  the  several  popular  varieties  of  apples  that  are  largely  cultivating 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  taken  our  own  experience  as  a 
starting  point,  and  then  added  to  this  such  additional  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  other  members  of  this  Society.  The  result  of 
our  labors  is  the  following  classification : —  Of  an  Upright  Conical 
Growth — Benoni,  Early  Strawberry,  Golden  Russet,  Early  Sweet  Bough, 
Lady  Apple,  Prior's  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Talman's  Sweeting.  Upright  Groioth, 
hut  loith  a  Hound  Head — Red  Astrachan,  White  Pippin,  Alexander  Kaighn's 
Spitzenberg,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Drop  D'or  Bohanan,  Belmont,  Rawle's 
Janette,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Summer  Rose,  High  Top  Sweet, 
Myer's  Nonpariel,  Fall  Pippin  and  Porter.  Spreading  Limbs,  and  Mound 
Head — Smith's  Cider,  Maiden  Blush,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Newton 
Pippin,  Tulehocken,  Winesap,  Broadwell's  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Hubbardstown  Nonsuch,  Belmont  Vandevere.  Drooping,  Pendant 
Fonn :  Head  Symmetrical — Yellow  Bellefluer,  Pennock,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Newark  Pippin,  and  Fall  Pippin.  Pendant  Drooping  Form:  Head 
Loose  or  Straggling  and  Open — Ortley,  White  Winter,  Pearmain,  and  New- 
ton Spitzenberg.  Of  the  above,  we  would  particularly  refer  to  Smith's 
Cider,  Yellow  Bellefluer,  White  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  and  Rawle's  Janette, 
as  trees  of  a  marked  vigorous  growth  and  health}'-,, hearty  habit.  The  Benoni, 
Winesap  and  Summer  Rose  are  of  only  moderate  growth,  but  appear  perfect- 
ly hardy.  The  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Newton  Pippin,  and  Ortley,  (or  White 
Bellefluer,  )  appear  to  possess  a  less  vigorous  and  somewhat  unhealthy  con- 
stitution.— Selected  by  a  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Agricultural  Society. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown,  {Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  XVIII. — The 
new  volume,  kindly  sent  us  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  Society ;  it  is  filled  with  valuable  knowledge  from  the  brains  and  pens  of 
men  who  take  delight  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  imparting  to  others  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Rarely  have  we  read  a  volume  of  more  interest.  The  portions  which  attract  our 
attention  particularly  are  Dr.  Fitch's  continued  essays  on  insects  injurious  to  trees,  the 'oaks 
and  their  borers  being  his  last  topics.  Mr.  Pell's  prize  essay  on  fishes,  for  which  an  award 
of  a  hundred  dollars  was  made,  is  just  one  of  those  useful  and  popular  essays  which  tell  on 
the  practical  public.  Our  con-espondent,  Mr.  Pardee,  last  month  noticed  Mr.  Pell's  fish-ponds, 
and  to  them  and  the  information  they  teach  we  propose  to  devote  all  the  attention  our  space 
will  now  admit  of 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fish  may  be  made  profitable  ;  oysters  have  paid  lai'ge  profits 
to  ihGir  planters,  and  as  population  increases,  fishes  must  likewise  become  a  source  of  wealth,  no 
less  than  of  convenience  and  health.  A  man  with  a  good  trout  pond  so  arranged  that  they 
cannot  escape  below  a  milk-house  near  his  premises,  has  become  a  person  of  mark ;  parties 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  very  frequently  to  make  a  repast  on  the  contents  of  his 
superior  preserve.  But  to  Mr.  Pell's  essay,  from  which  we  make  a  few  excerpts,  wishing  that 
we  had  space  for  it  almost  entire.  Mr.  Pell  speaks  as  lovingly  of  his  intei'esting  pets  as  could 
old  Izak  Walton.  He  says:  "  I  have  eight  ponds  on  my  farm,  all  artificial,  and  fed  by  springs: 
they  are  with  two  exceptions  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  contain  forty-five  varieties  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  fish."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  them  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  trout, 
of  which — "  The  female  is  the  best  for  the  table.  She  may  be  known  by  her  small  head  and 
deep  body.  Fish  is  always  in  season  when  their  heads  are  so  small  as  to  be  disproportioned  to 
the  size  of  their  body.  The  trout  is  less  oily  and  rich  than  the  salmon ;  the  female  is  much 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  male.  This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  I  believe  the  only  crea- 
ture, except  woman,  that  is  more  beautiful  than  the  male,  in  all  creation.  When  first  I  stocked 
my  trout-pond,  I  placed  1500  in  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed  them  with  angle  worms,  rose 
bugs,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  &c.,  which  they  attacked  with  great  voracity,  to  the  amusement 
of  those  looking  on.  Trout  and  salmon  will  bite  more  readily  upon  a  hook  baited  with  their 
own  roe  than  upon  any  other  bait.  They  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  ponds  than  in  their  native 
streams,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  better  fed  and  not  compelled  to  exercise.  These  are  the 
only  fish  known  to  me  that  possess  a  voice,  which  is  perceived  by  pressing  them,  when  they 
emit  a  murmuring  sound,  and  tremble  all  over.     *     *     The  largest  ever  known  in  England 
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weighed  nearly  twenty-three  pounds.  *  *  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  angler  to  send  them 
to  a  distance,  bleed  them  at  the  tail,  and  pack  them  in  a  basket  with  dry  straw  ;  when  boiled, 
salt  must  be  placed  in  the  water." 

Of  carp  he  says :  "  There  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  made  profitable.  Fish  are  like 
hens  in  one  respect ;  they  never  deposit  all  their  spawn  at  one  time,  but  at  several  periods,  weeks 
often  intervening,  according  to  its  maturity.  *  *  Carp  live  longer  out  of  their  native  water 
than  any  other  known  fish.  In  Holland  they  are  kept  alive  twenty-two  days,  hung'  up  in  a  cool 
cellar  in  a  bag  of  wet  moss,  where  they  are  perfectly  fattened  on  bread  and  milk.  *  *  As 
the  North  River  now  abounds  with  them,  I  will  here  mention  how  they  may  be  induced  to  bite. 
Having  been  taught  to  eat  bread,  it  is  only  necessary  to  convert  it  into  paste  and  dip  it  in  honey. 
With  a  hook  so  baited  you  may  take  them  readily  early  in  the  morning  or  the  dusk  of  the 
evening." 

Of  gold-fish,  the  Golden  Chap,  the  following  remark  will  be  new  to  many  :  "  I  have  noticed 
that  by  a  proper  diet  I  can  increase  the  intensity  of  their  color,  change  their  external  charac- 
teristics, improve  the  rotundity  of  their  form,  and  add  much  to  their  size  ;  and  what  is  more 
surprising  than  all,  those  characters  become  hereditary  in  their  offspring." 

The  sun-fish  ;  he  asserts  that  "  their  muscles  are  quite  firm  and  free  from  oil,  which  renders 
them  valuable  for  food,  and  particularly  calculated  for  sick  persons."  The  following  compli- 
ment to  fishermen  is  probably  deserved :  "  Those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  I  have  noticed,  are 
generally  placid,  thoughtful,  and  particularly  given  to  contemplate  nature."  *  *  "In  China, 
almost  every  establishment  has  its  fish-pond,  in  which  are  placed  as  many  store-fish  as  it  can 
hold  ;  they  are  fed  three  times  each  day,  with  as  much  rice  and  blood  as  they  will  eat  clean. 
By  this  management  they  advance  rapidly  in  growth,  and  become  exceedingly  fat,  and  if  intend- 
ed for  market  are  carried  alive  in  large  tubs  of  water.  The  water  is  then  drawn  from  the  ponds 
for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the  mud  saved  for  top-dressing.  They  are  then  filled  and  stocked 
as  before.  Last  year  I  drew  off  the  water  from  a  sun-fish  pond,  and  removed  therefrom  7000 
loads  of  unsurpassed  manure,  intrinsically  worth  one  dollar  per  load." 

But  the  pike  stories  are  the  most  exciting.  He  says  :  "  I  have  a  large  ])ond  devoted  to  this 
fish,  in  which  they  abound  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  I  might  supply  half  a  dozen  fiimilies  the 
year  round  from  it.  They  are  the  most  notoriously  voracious  fish  in  our  fresh-water  ponds,  and 
will  devour  ducks,  geese,  rats,  serpents,  and  frogs  ;  they  have  an  amazing  number  of  teeth, 
which  they  use  in  a  scientific  manner ;  there  are  700  on  the  tongue,  as  well  as  both  jaws  and 
roof  of  the  mouth.  These  ferocious  fish  have  become  with  me  as  docile  as  dogs.  *  *  j  have 
known  a  pike  to  swallow  partially  a  fish  too  large  for  his  throat,  and  to  carry  it  thus  in  his 
mouth,  until  the  portion  swallowed  was  digested.  *  *  Pike  are  particularly  fond  of  frogs 
as  food,  but  the  frog  always  makes  battle  when  the  pike  approaches,  and  will  sometimes  mount 
upon  his  head,  where  they  become  very  troublesome  customers,  placing  their  foreclaws  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  and  clinging  with  their  hind  legs  If  this  position  is  well  taken,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  pike  to  disencumber  himself  until  the  frog  is  willing  to  depart,  which 
he  usually  consents  to  do  when  the  fish  approaches  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  permit  him  to 
leap  upon  it.  Pike  grow  faster  than  other  fish  in  my  ponds,  making  eight  inches  the  first  year, 
ten  the  second,  fourteen  the  third,  and  twenty  the  fourth.  I  am  convinced  that  an  acre  of 
pond  would  yield  more  profit  than  a  ten  acre  lot  under  ordinary  cultivation.  *  *  A  large 
pike  was  once  caught  in  the  river  Ouse,  which  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds.  *  *  i  would 
recommend  those  eating  pike  not  to  swallow  the  bones,  as  they  are  excessively  sharp,  partic- 
ularly hard,  and  defy  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  to  dissolve  them." 

The  following  hint  to  bass-fishers  should  be  remembered.  "  The  day  before  you  intend  to 
fish  for  bass,  sink  a  glass  bottle  in  the  vicinity  of  their  haunts,  with  small  fish  in  it,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  pierced  parchment,  or  linen  cloth  ;  this  will  attract  them  in  large  numbers,  and 
by  dropping  your  line  in  its  vicinity,  baited  with  similar  small  fish,  you  may  take  many  of  them." 


"We  could  go  on  multiplying  extracts,  but  inust  be  content  with  the  foregoing  for  the  pres- 
ent, heartily  commending  the  book,  and  this  essay  in  particular. 

LiEBiG's  Letters  ON  Modern  Agriculture  are  to  be  published  immediately  by  John 
Wiley,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Blyth's  translation  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  book  deserves  and 
will  excite  the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  all  countries.  Some  of  his  positions  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  objections.  They  are  addressed  not  to  agriculturists  alone,  but  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  country.  From  the  eiforts  of  the  army  of  anxious  laborers  results  in  producing 
larger  crops  have  been  obtained,  but  Liebig  fears  that  the  over  stimulation  given  to  the  ground 
may  be  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  posterity.  The  mineral  food  of  plants  is  shown  to 
exist  in  the  soil  in  two  different  states,  in  one  being  immediately  available,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  not  yet  brought  by  decomposition  into  a  condition  for  absorption  by  the  roots.  "  In  every 
case  the  produce  of  a  field  and  the  duration  of  its  fertility  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  sum  of 
the  available  food  in  the  soil.  Hence,  if  by  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  soil,  we  render 
the  absorption  of  this  food  by  plants  more  rapid,  we  thereby  increase  the  amount  of  produce  in 
a  given  time,  and  thus  more  quickly  exhaust  the  stock.  At  the  end  of  this  given  time  the  field 
will,  for  agricultural  purposes,  be  unproductive,  if  the  mineral  matters  removed  by  the  crops 
be  not  restored."  We  have  already  seen  this  result  in  America.  The  author  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  fundamental  principle  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  some  of  the  systems  of 
modern  high  farming,  where  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  available  mineral  food  in  arable 
soils  is  inexhaustible.  On  this  system  the  present  occupiers  of  the  land  may  rejoice  in  their 
abundant  crops,  but  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  for  future  tillers. 

"  To  question,"  he  says,  "  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  fertility  to  land  by  guano,  bone-dust, 
or  rape-dust,  would  be  an  act  of  great  folly,  for  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  man."  He  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  his  system  of  cultivation  has  been 
shown  to  rest  on  a  rational  and  systematic  basis  ;  "  which  in  reality  is  not  the  case."  He  holds 
that  the  greatest  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  unwearied  efforts  in  directing  attention  to  the 
facts  on  which  scientific  principles  rest ;  for  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  reflect 
on  the  proof  of  these  principles,  practitioners  may  be  considered  as  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  science  ;  without  a  knowledge  of  principles  no  science  can  exist.  If  the  large  crops  are  a 
consequence  of  a  mode  of  management  by  which  the  ground  must  gradually  lose  the  conditions 
of  its  fertility,  by  which  it  must  be  impoverished  or  exhausted,  then  such  a  system  is  not  rational, 
though  it  enriches  the  individual  who  obtains  these  high  returns.  He  thinks  it  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  bestow  again  upon  the  soil  all  those  conditions  of  fertility  which  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  existing  mode  of  husbandry  abroad,  but,  by  a  judicious  system  of  management,  he 
believes  so  much  may  be  accomplished  with  the  still  existing  means,  as  to  put  in  the  shade  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done.  He  then  recalls  to  mind  the  most  general  conditions  of  the  life  of 
plants.  To  understand  correctly  the  effect  of  the  soil  and  its  constituents  on  vegetation,  we 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  elements  of  food  present  in  it  always  possess 
within  themselves  active  powers,  but  they  ai'e  not  always  in  a  condition  to  exert  this  power. 
A  solution  of  guano,  when  used  in  quantity,  removes  the  whole  of  the  ammonia,  potasb,  and 
phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain,  while  not  a  trace  of  these  substances  can  be  found  in  the 
water  which  naturally  flows  from  the  soil.  Hence  our  applications  of  stimulants,  unless  guided 
by  science,  will  soon,  if  continued  ignorantly,  leave  posterity,  it  may  be  with  plenty  of  gold,  but 
no  food  to  be  purchased  by  it. 

This  book  requires  study ;  we  recommend  it  to  those  who  would  penetrate  beyond  the  surface 
of  things. 

Phloxes. — The  following  list  of  phloxes  was  made  from  the  very  extensive  variety  at  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry's  Nurseries,  as  the  best  twelve  yet  known  to  American  gardeners.      This 
superb  herbaceous  plants  are  better  worth  a  place  as  ornaments  than  almost  any  other ;  they  are  ,?| 
showy  for  a  long  time,  and  for  variety  are  equal  to  verbenas,  with  the  advantage  of  being  hardy  : 
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Alba  perfecta,  Elise  Fontaine,  Gloire  de  Puteanx,  Henri  de  Santa  Cruz,  Madame  de  Ai-guil- 
liere,  Venus,  Spencerii,  Superba,  Teutonia,  Vicomte  Albert  de  Beaumont,  Argus,  Delecta. 

The  Root. — Vegetable  physiologists  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  great  cause  of 
the  evils  that  plants  are  heirs  to,  and  which  has  been  so  long  neglected.  The  microscope  is 
revealing  the  actual  condition  of  the  root,  and  explaining  its  mode  of  growth.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  a 
late  Gardener  s  Chronicle,  says: 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  certain  plants  the  end  of  the  roots  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
cap  or  hood,  within  which  the  process  of  growth  is  carried  on.  Of  this  the  common  Duckweed 
offers  a  familiar  example,  which  any  one  may  see  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens.  Another,  on  a 
far  larger  scale,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  stout  aerial  roots  of  the  Screw  Pine  ( Padanus), 
in  which  it  looks  like  a  great  brown  cup.  It  now  appears  that  the  structure  in  question  is  gen- 
eral, not  exceptional.  Mr.  Henfrey  linds  that  '  the  growing  point  of  a  root  is  not  at  its  absolute 
extremity,  which  is  covered  by  a  cap-shaped  or  hood-like  portion  of  epidermis  of  its  own,  con- 
tinuous likewise  behind  with  the  cambial  structure.  This  cap-like  sheath  of  the  point  of  the 
root  may  be  compared  with  the  head  of  an  arrrow,  forming  a  firm  body,  which  can  be  pushed 
forward  by  the  growing  force  behind,  to  penetrate  through  the  resisting  soil.  This  cap  is  sub- 
ject to  destruction  and  decomposition  by  external  agencies,  and  is  less  distinctly  seen  in  roots 
growing  in  earth  than  those  of  aquatic  plants.  In  all  cases  it  is  constantly  undergoing  renewal 
by  cell-development  at  the  back-part ;  and  when  it  remains  undissolved,  as  in  many  water- 
plants,  it  becomes  very  large  ;  when  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  proportion  as  it  is  renewed 
behind,  it  presents  an  irregular,  ragged  appearance,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
spongy  structure  at  the  ends  of  the  rootlets.'  " 

The  ends  of  roots  undergo  a  process  of  exfoliation,  the  rapidity  of  which  depends  on  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  species,  and  the  temperature  and  moisture  to  which  they  are  exposed.  This 
exfoliation  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  in  the  viscous  matter,  beneath  skins 
or  hoods  of  epidermis,  which  are  eventually  thrown  off,  and  the  doctor  proceeds  thus  to  point 
out  the  practical  value  of  this  apparently  small  fact : 

"  That  rootlets  form  a  skin  at  their  points  beneath  which  the  process  of  growth  is  carried  on 
may  be  an  anatomical  fact,  but  what  is  its  application  ?  Of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  a 
gardener  to  know  what  a  microscope  and  a  microscope  only  can  reveal?  We  answer  by  asking 
whether  the  invisible  processes  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach  need  not  be  understood 
because  they  cannot  be  seen  ?  or  whether  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  gardener  to  know 
where  the  equivalent  of  a  stomach  is  to  be  found  in  the  plants  he  grows  because  it  is  impos.sible 
for  him  to  view  either  the  processes  of  assimulation  themselves  or  the  minute  places  in  which 
they  go  on  ?  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  nidde  of  treating 
plants  properly  we  cannot  learn  too  much  about  their  ways  of  life  and  growth. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  plants  increase  in  length  solely  by  the  continual  addition 
of  new  matter  to  their  points.  Were  it  otherwise  they  would  be  bent  and  turned  and  distorted 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soil  itself  if  indeed  they  could  ever  penetrate  it  at  all.  This  will  be 
easily  seen  by  any  one  who  endeavors  to  force  a  piece  of  twine  through  the  loosest  and  softest 
earth  that  can  be  found.  Hence  the  well  understood  fact  that  the  youngest  part  of  a  rootlet  is 
its  tip,  a  part  which  is  incessantly  renewed  dui'ing  the  period  of  growth  ;  and  which,  acting 
like  a  sponge  in  absorbing  whatever  the  earth  can  give  up,  had  acquired  at  one  time  the  name 
of  spongiole,  spongelet,  or  little  sponge.  But  there  always  remained  these  questions :  how- 
does  the  soft  young  delicate  nascent  tissue  of  the  rootlet  manage  to  exist  in  contact  with  the 
earthy  particles  that  it  is  perpetually  displacing  ?  and  why  does  it  never  catch  up  such  particles 
and  entangle  them  in  its  substance  ?  To  this  an  answer  is  now  returned  ;  it  is  not,  it  is  never, 
in  absolute  contact  with  the  earth,  but  is  screened  from  the  earliest  moment  of  its  second  life 
by  an  old  skin,  which  it  pushes  forward,  and  gradually  renews,  forming  its  own  matter  of 
growth  in  security  beneath  it.  Mr.  Henfrey  compares  the  skin  to  the  head  of  an  arrow,  which 
can  be  pushed  forward  by  the  growing  force  behind.  We  would  rather  compare  it  to 'a  screen 
or  mantlet  such  as  troops  sometimes  employ  in  their  advance  towards  an  enemy. 

"We  may  safely  assume  that  this  cap,  hood,  coif,  screen,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  root,  and  that  its  removal  must  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  forward  growth  of  the 
root  will  be  prevented  by  its  removal.  That  being  so,  of  what  innnense  importance  it  nnist  be 
to  secure,  with  the  utmost  care,  this  delicate  organization  on  the  safety  of  which  so  nuich 
depends.  In  the  rude  hands  of  ignorant  persons,  who  transplant  a  bush  by  pulling  it  up,  as  if 
<-  ey  were  '  pulling  a  turnip,'  all  this  important  structure  must  necessarily  be  destroyed.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  if  so  many  plants  perish  under  the  hands  of  common  laborers.     Only  see  how 
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they  '  prick  out '  cabbage  plants  or  celery,  or  any  of  the  seedling  tap-rooted  crops ;  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  find  great  gaps  in  their  rows.  Instead  of  wrealiing  their  anger  on  '  the  grub  ' 
they  should  blame  their  own  ungentle  ways. 

"  But  it  may  be  said  that  plants  are  dealt  with  well  enough  in  the  rude  mode  that  is  so  com- 
mon, and  that  the  care  required  by  theory  is  not  really  demanded  by  practice.  Winter-moved 
shrubs,  or  those  which  bear  to  be  lifted  in  August  without  much  care,  may  be  pointed  to  in 
support  of  this  notion.  But  these  instances  do  not  really  affect  the  question.  In  the  dry 
weather  of  August  such  plants  as  the  Rhododendron  and  its  allies  are  not  growing  ;  their  roots 
are  ripened,  hard,  and  tough  to  the  points  of  the  fibres;  and  they  will  bear  much  rough  usage 
without  damage  ;  moreover,  a  large  part  of  their  most  delicate  fibres  is  so  firmly  imbedded  in 
earth  that  they  come  up  with  a  '  ball,'  and  are  not  at  all  disturbed.  So  in  winter,  when  trees 
are  removed,  the  rootlets  are  hard  and  torpid.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  some  plants  have 
a  wonderful  power  of  repairing  injury,  if  they  have  once  acquired  their  woody  organization, 
and  time  is  given  them.  When  the  roots  of  a  winter-moved  tree  are  broken  the  wounded  ends 
may  close  up.  and  on  the  sides  of  the  roots  new  rootlets  with  the  requisite  hood  will  gradually 
form  before  the  period  of  vernal  growth  recurs.  Others  are  constitutionally  able  to  reproduce 
roots  at  all  seasons,  and  under  alt  circumstances,  owing  to  what  is  called  their  strong  vitality  : 
as  we  see  in  the  Willow,  whose  wands  grow  when  stuck  in  the  earth,  although  they  neither 
have  nor  ever  had  a  root. 

"  It  is  not  to  cases  such  as  these  that  rational  gardeners  will  look.  We  once  knew  a  man 
who  ate  Belladonna  berries  with  impunity  ;  that  was  his  constitutional  peculiarity  ;  his  stomach 
was  able  to  resist  that  dangerous  poison  ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  such  a  case  that  Belladonna 
berries  may  be  eaten.  So  with  the  roots  of  plants  ;  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the 
utmost  care  is  not  required  to  preserve  their  young  points  from  injury  because  some  plants  suc- 
ceed perfectly  well  without  care. 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  and  importance  of  their  points  that 
roots  require  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Another  microscopical  fact  has  been 
ascertained  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  of  hardly  less  interest.  When  you  look  with  the 
naked  eye  at  the  skin  of  a  young  root-fibre,  nothing  is  seen  except  an  apparently  level,  uninter- 
rupted surface.  But  in  many  cases  there  are  present  infinite  multitudes  of  little  hairs,  through 
which  food  is  imbibed  ;  they  are  the  mouths  of  the  root.  Through  their  agency  the  sucking  or 
feeding  power  of  the  rootskin  is  very  considerably  augmented  ;  to  remove  them  is  to  diminish  or 
destroy  that  power.  But  they  are  so  delicate  that  any  ungentle  treatment  of  the  root  must 
destroy  them.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Henfrey,  '  they  are  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  their  presence  is  chiefly  betrayed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  them.  When  young  roots 
are  carefully  washed  and  placed  under  a  magnifying  glass,  their  fibrils  (root-hairs)  are  seen  very 
clearly  ;  and  on  such  roots  as  those  of  barley,  for  instance,  they  exist  in  enormous  numbers.' 

"  We  reconnnend  all  unsuccessful  cultivators  to  turn  these  important  facts  over  in  their  minds, 
and  to  consider  well  whether  they  have  always  thought  about  them.  They  have  a  very  large 
application." 

Erhard's  Eavenswood  Pear. — We  present  a  cut  of  this  early  and  excellent  fruit  pro- 
duced on  the  place  of  Charles  F.  Erhard,  Eavenswood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  has  it  now 

for  sale.      The  cut  represents  the  fruit  rather  

below  the  average  ;  though  small  it  is  lively  and 
excellent ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report 
of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,"  for  1858,  page  196,  it  has  been 
favorably  noticed  in  a  paper  there  read  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Field.  Mr.  Erhard  now  attaches  his  name 
to  the  fruit  and  calls  it  "  Erhard's  Eavenswood," 
to  which  name  he  is  fully  entitled. 

"  The  Eavenswood,  obtuse  pyramidal,  tend-  -^ 
ing  to  obovate,  small  to  medium  in  size,  with  a  ^ 
very  short  thick  stem,  has  qualities  that  entitle 
it  to  much  regard.  Eipening  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August ;  it  is  superior  to 
most  pears  of  that  period,  in  rich  aromatic  flavor, 
and  in  its  great  abundance  of  vinous  carbonated  juice. 


It  is  a  very  great  bearer,  and  almost 
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all  the  fruits  are  equally  good.     It  is  a  seedling  found  in  the  woods  of  Astoria  and  planted  on 
the  grounds  of  Charles  T.  Erhard." 

A  Real  Blanket  Shee.t  is  the  great  Poster  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society's  Fair,  to  be 
held  on  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October.  It  represents,  too,  a  large  and  excellent  society — shall  we 
say  the  most  progressive  ?  Large  enough  to  be  a  cradle  cover  for  four  twins,  we  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  placing  it  "  in  a  conspicuous  place,"  but  at  last,  with  a  long  ladder,  and  some  long 
nails,  it  greets  every  passenger  of  a  not  insignificant  Eailroad.  Good  luck  for  the  scheme,  and 
fine  weather,  is  our  benison.  Of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  at  Chicago,  and  the  Fair  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  we  have  most  flattering  accounts  of  success  in  all  respects. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its  tenth  Annual  Fair  at  Dover,  on 
the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  this  month. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  following,  which  we  take  from  that  excellent  periodical  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  What's  in  a  Name,"  which  has  had  so 
many  admirers ;  in  short,  it  can  only  be  from  T.,  of  Torchhill,  Georgia,  who  is  termed  the  Tom 
Hood  of  Southern  pomology,  by  the  Cultivator. 

YE     LITTLE     TREE. 


BY  YE   ORCHARD   RAMBLER 

Take  it  up  tenderly. 

Plant  it  with  care  ; 
It's  but  a  little  tree. 

Nothing  to  spare  I 
Scant  are  the  limbs  on't, 

Fibres  but  few, 
Take  care,  or  it  won't 

Take  care  of  you  I 


Fair  is  the  sight  of  it, 
Lordly  and  bold ! 

Fruit  on  the  limbs  of  it, 
Crimson  and  gold ! 


Mangle  the  bark  of  it, 

Man  with  a  soul ! 
Pestle  the  roots  of  it 

Into  a  hole  ! 
Oh,  for  the  shame  of  it, 

Better  be  dead, 
Fruit  to  the  name  of  it ! 

Nary  a  Eed  ! 

Take  it  up  tenderly, 
Man  with  a  soul ! 

Oh  !  but  a  little  tree 
Likes  a  big  hole-!^ 


Who'd  be  a  market-man 

Selling  his  fruit. 
Gum  in  his  eye,  and 

A  worm  at  his  root  ? 
Down  with  the  raw-bone, 

Shrivelled  and  dry  ! 
Juice  for  my  jaw-bone  ! 

Joy  for  my  eye  ! 

Basket  on  basketful, 

Peach  upon  Peach ! 
Juno-like,  beautiful ! 

Rosy  and  rich  ! 
Choose  for  the  good  of  you, 

OiX'hardists,  each ! 
Dollar  a  load,  of  you. 

Dollar  a  Peach. 


The  Hartford  Prolific  grape  was  fully  ripened  by  Col.  D.  S.  Dewey,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  the  3d  of  September.  It  seems  to  be  an  increasing  fovorite.  Will  some  one  exhibit 
in  our  vicinity  a  bunch  of  Union  Village,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  perfection. 

Fruit  in  the  South. — "  We  had,"  says  a  correspondent  in  southern  Georgia,  "  a  fine  crop 
of  grapes  this  year ;  also,  pears  ;  apples,  a  small  one.  Stone  fruits  were  cut  otf  by  frost,  and 
what  escaped  that  the  curculio  took.  One  fine  peach  orchard  was  saved  from  frost  by  dense 
damp  smoke  ;  to  effect  this,  wet  sawdust  and  tan  bark  proved  best.  Speaking  of  curculio,  all 
the  best  late  plans,  except  the  old  safe  ones  of  shaking,  and  of  pigs  and  chickens,  are  useless. 
Relying  on  smell  will  not  do. 


The  FiiuiT  in  Rochester. — A  hurried  letter  appears  in  our  "  correspondence  "  which 
might  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  would  properly  have  described  other  useful  establish- 
ments, but  time  was  wanting  for  examination,  and  we  took  the  most  extensive.  With  regard 
to  the  absence  of  fruit  in  so  many  other  sections  of  our  country,  the  old  adage  occurs  to 
the  memory,  that  "  the  vestry  eat  the  venison  and  treat  the  congregation  to  a  chime  of  bells  !'' 
"While  our  model  nurserymen  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  have  plenty  of  apples, 
pears,  and  plums,  the  majority  of  our  parish  are  starving  on  potatoes — the  nurserymen  have  the 
venison,  and  the  congregation  the  chime  of  bells  only.  Let  us  all  wake  up — "follow  the 
leader  " — stir  the  ground,  shake  off  the  curculio  and  the  slumber  that  pervades  so  many,  and 
resolve  to  have  the  venison  in  spite  of  that  incumbrance  which  wraps  so  many  in  the  cloak  of 
indifference,  and  why  not  say  at  once,  laziness. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frank  Snow,  Fredonia.  The  seeds  of  the  "  new  lawn  grass  "  have  been  started  by  one  or 
two  in  this  country,  but  must  be  procured,  as  yet,  from  London.     See  our  last  number. 

E.  B.,  West  Bridgewater. — ^We  ai'e  not  aware  whether  the  pawpaw  will  succeed  in  West 
Bridgewater  or  Boston.  Possibly  it  may,  but  it  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  seed  germinate.  All  the  names  you  mention  are  for  the  same  plant.  Anona  is  the  name  in 
Michaux.  Of  GishursCs  compound,  so  much  talked  of  and  approved  by  the  gardeners  abroad,  for 
the  destruction  of  insects,  we  have  no  practical  information.  Will  some  one  import  the  article 
and  enlighten  us. 

S.  S. — We  find  the  following  answer  to  your  inquiry'  all  ready  in  the  Cottagi:.    Gardener  : 

"  Large  Hydrangeas  in  Small  Pots. — The  way  they  get  those  enormous  large  heads  of 
Hydrangeas  in  48-pots  is  this  :  They  have  strong  old  plants  to  get  cuttings  from  ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, or  later,  or  earlier,  when  they  can  feel  the  top  of  a  shoot  is  set  for  bloom  another  year, 
they  instantly  cut  it  off  with  three  joints,  put  it  in  a  60-pot,  plunge  it  in  a  warm  bed,  and  root 
it  quickly  without  forcing  the  flower-bud  any  farther.  Early  in  the  spring  they  shift  into  the 
next  laro^est  size  pot,  and  humor  the  plant  so  as  to  enable  it  to  make  the  bloom  as  large  as  it 
would  be  if  the  shoot  had  never  been  cut  off.  Your  plants  struck  in  the  spring  will  make  a  bed 
next  summer ;  but  ten  thousand  of  them  would  not  furnish  one  bloom  such  as  you  want. 

Some  feeling  is  expressed  by  one  or  two  of  our  correspondents,  that  an  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  sending  out  a  wrong  grape  and  a  very  inferior  one,  for  the  Emily.  Where  the  mis- 
take began  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  ferret  out. 

De.'VR  Sir  : — You  would  confer  a  favor  on  me,  and  perhaps  many  others  of  your  readers,  by 
an  article  on  the  "  Doucin  stock."  "  Doucin  stock  "  are  advertised  in  all  the  nursery-pamphlets 
and  at  a  high  price.  I  have  the  last  edition  of  Downing,  and  several  other  horticultural  works, 
from  none  of  which  can  I  gain  any  information  as  to  the  nature  or  advantages  of  the  Doucin 
stock.  What  are  the  nature,  habits,  and  advantages  of  that  stock  ;  and  are  they  sufficiently  well 
known  and  established  to  justify  me  in  planting,  this  fall,  .ij^  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees 
upon  that  stock  ?  RespeqJPfly,  A.  B.  C. 

[The  Doucin  or  Doucain  stocks,  as  they  are  interchangeably  called,  are  the  layered  branches 
of  a  variety  of  the  "  Pyrus  Malus." 

As  to  the  "nature,  habits,  and  advantages  of  that  stock,"  the  tree  is  a  distinct  species  of 
apple,  is  of  medium  size,  bears  small  sweet  fruit,  and  reproduces  itself  from  seed :  but  for 
ordinary  nursery  purposes,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  layered  branches  are  used  as  making  the 
best  stocks.  These  stocks  and  the  Paradise  stocks  have  been  used  both  in  France,  England, 
and  this  country,  for  dwarfing  the  apple-tree,  and  thus  bringing  numerous  sorts  within  the 
sphere  of  a  moderate  sized  garden.  The  Paradise  is  used  more  for  producing  a  bushy-headed 
dwarf  tree,  and  for  bearing  a  fruit  which  is  higher  colored  and  earlier ;  while  the  Doucin  is  for 
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raising  a  pyramid  or  dwarf  standard  by  more  careful  training.  Lindley  says  in  his  "  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,"  p.  354:  "  In  some  soils,  Douciu  stock  would  not  succeed  for 
apples,"  and  speaks  of  the  apple  on  Doucin  stock  as  requiring  a  loamy  or  moderately  light,  hut 
not  chalky,  soil. 

The  apple  scion  engrafted  upon  the  Doucin  is  changed  in  no  other  respect,  either  as  regards 
habit  of  growth,  flower,  fruit,  or  quantity  produced  upon  a  branch  of  a  given  size,  except  that 
the  tree  will  bear  quicker,  is  most  emphatically  dwarfed,  and  its  products  are  of  course  limited 
in  number  by  this  diminution  in  size ;  while  by  being  trained  into  the  pyramidal  form,  it  can  be 
made  quite  ornamental ;  and  the  garden,  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  huge 
standards,  can  be  allowed  to  produce  other  fruits ;  and  vegetables  and  flowers  can  be  cultivated 
to  advantage. 

If  you  are  confined  to  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  wish  to  have  TOO  or  200  samples 
or  varieties,  and  those  as  fine  and  fair  jis  possible  within  that  space,  we  can  decidedly  recom- 
mend the  dwarf  or  pyramid  trees.  If  you  v,'ish  the  orchard  for  ornament,  there  is  no  finer 
show  than  to  see  such  miniature  trees  laden  with  the  most  perfect  and  handsome  fruit ;  and 
again,  dwarfs  always  bear  sooner  after  planting  than  standards.  But  if  you  speak  of  an  orchard 
merely  for  quantity  of  product  and  for  profit,  we  must  suggest  that  the  standard  trees,  when 
come  into  bearing,  will  produce  more  fruit  per  acre,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  equally  fine 
quality  with  the  dwarfed  stock,  while  the  care  required  in  maintaining  your  orchard  in  fine  con- 
dition will  be  far  less  than  if  you  have  the  pruning  and  care  of  these  pyramids. 

Where  land  is  valuable  and  labor  expensive,  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  the  orchardist  to 
have  speedy  returns  for  his  money  and  trouble.  In  such  cases  the  space  between  his  200 
standard  apple-trees,  unless  devoted  to  other  purposes,  can  be  filled  with  early  and  showy  sorts 
upon  the  Doucin  stock,  which  will  commence  bearing  on  the  third  year  after  planting;  and 
when  the  standards  come  into  full  bearing  these  can  be  transplanted  or  destroyed.  We  would 
only  recommend  the  space  above  stated  to  be  devoted  to  quite  early  and  quite  showy  fruit. 
These  early  sorts  always  become  fairer  to  the  eye,  smoother,  and  have  less  imperfections  upon 
the  dwarf  than  upon  the  standard  stock.  The  Red  Astrachan,  although  not  the  earliest,  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  fruits  that  can  thus  be  cultivated,  and  one  of  these  dwarfs  covered  with  this 
magnificently  conspicuous  variety,  is  as  gay  and  gaudy  in  appearance  as  the  handsomest  of 
flowering  shrubs ;  while  in  usefulness  it  is  producing  a  valuable  addition  to  our  table  luxuries. 

A^  B.  C.  says  "  Doucin  stocks  are  at  a  high  price."  In  the  catalogues  which  we  have  noticed 
they  are  the  same  price  as  four-year-old  standards. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Eeceived.^ — Seventh  National  Exhibition  of  the  United  States  Agri. 
cultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  Sept.  12tli  to  17th,  1859;  with  the  huge  and  wonderful 
poster,  showing  that  something  valuable  is  to  be  accomplished ;  this  poster  would  make  a  com- 
fortable blanket ! 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Naperville,  111.,  Lewis  Ellsworth  & 
Co.,  Proprietors. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  DaliUas,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  etc,  for  sale  by  Thorp,  Smith 
&  Hancbett,  at  the  Syracuse  Nunftries,  New  York. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  FruiTS,'  for  sale  by  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
These  are  very  full  catalogues,  and  discriminating  in  their  character. 

Feast's  Fillmore  Strawberry  Circular;  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  fruit  and  vine.  S. 
Feast  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  at  the  Great  Valley  Nurseries,  New  York, 
by  S.  T.  Kelsey  &.  Co. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  American  Institute,  1859,  at  the  Palace  Garden,  New 
sfc  York  ;  will  be  opened  October  28,  1859.     Premiums  offered,  $1,600. 
L)j     Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Gloaming  Nursery,  1859  and  1860.     Jarvis,  Van  Buren  &  Co., 
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Clarksville,  Georgia.     A  collection  of  southern  seedling  fruits  will  here  be  found,  beyond  com- 
petition as  to  numbers  and  excellence. 

Choice  collection  of  New  Eoses.  Thomas  G.  Ward,  Washington,  D.  C,  being  the  kinds 
raised  by  Prof.  Charles  G.  Page. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grape-Vines,  Strawberry  Plants,  and  Small  Fruit,  for  sale  by 
Samuel  Miller,  Calmdale,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.  Grapes  are  now  the  subject  of  great 
interest  in  horticulture,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  all  kinds.  Mr.  Miller  has  fruited 
one  hundred  varieties,  and  has  given  great  attention  to  their  qualities  ;  has  gone  heart  and  hand 
with  the  business,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  filling  orders  satisfactorily.  We  should  not  go  wrong 
in  recommending  planters  to  get  his  catalogue  and  take  his  advice  what  sorts  to  grow. 

Patent  Office  Eeport  for  1858,  a  work  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say. 

Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture.  By  Baron  Von  Liebig.  Edited  by  John  Blyth,  M.  D. 
London,  1859. 

A  Manual  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  for  the  School  and  the  Farm.  By  J.  L. 
Campbell,  A.  M.     Illustrated.     Philadelphia,  1859. 

Country  Life  :  A  hand-book  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  By 
E.  Morris  Copeland.  Boston,  1859.  A  very  handsome  book  which  we  have  not  found  time 
thoroughly  to  read. 

•Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  &c.,  at  the  Hermann 
Nurseries,  Missouri ;  Husman  &  Manwaring,  Proprietors.  A  very  good  catalogue  of  valuable 
stock,  including  a  great  variety  of  grapes. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York,  for  the  autumn  of  1S59. 

Choice  collection  of  new  Eoses.     Thos.  G.  AVard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trade  List  of  Eoses.     James  Pentland,  Greenmount  Nurseries,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Flowering  Roots,  offered  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York.     A  capital  list.     Henry  A.  Dreery,  Philadelphia,  ditto. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  Leavenworth  Nursery.     Howsley  and  Burr. 

Lyons  Nursery,  1S59.     E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. 

Transon,  Forteau  &  Sons'  Nurseries,  Orleans,  Franco.  Trade  list  for  1859,  '60.  Plants  as 
cheap  as  parsnips. 

Wilson  Agricultural  Society's  First  Annual  Exhibition,  Oct.  12,  1859  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
but  the  printer's  residence,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  designate  where  Wilson  is  located. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  for  sale  at  the  Hopewell  Nurseries,  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Henry  E.  Eoby,  Proprietor.  A  very  extensive  assortment  which  we  know 
there  ought  to  be  a  demand  for  in  some  parts  of  Virginia. 

EUwanger  &  Barry's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Eochester,  N.  Y.  This  should  be 
read  by  every  planter  as  well  as  the  following  : 

EUwanger  &  Barry's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Eoses,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

EUwanger  &  Barry's  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes,  and  other  select  Gi'eenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Bedding-out  Plants.  Eochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Eochester,  N.  Y.  EUwanger  &.  Barry's  Wholesale  Catalogue,  or 
Trade  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  &c.,  &c.,  1859  and  1860. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Peters,  Harden  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Georgia.     A  good  descriptive  list  of  a  good  stock. 

Descriptive  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  «&c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  P.  J. 
Berckmans  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Geo.  We  congratulate  our  Georgia  friends  upon  having  such  nur- 
series as  the  above.     Messrs.  Berckmans  also  issue  a  supplemental  catalogue  for  1  859-60. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit  Trees  at  the  Nurseries  of  Thomas  &  Herendeen,  Mac- 
edon,  and  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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The  Tea  Pi.ant. — The  agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  Office  will  have  one  hundred 
thousand  vigorous  tea  plants  ready  for  gratuitous  distribution  within  three  or  four  months.  It 
is  expected  that  American  grown  tea  will  enter  the  market  within  five  years. 

PiCEA  NoBiLis. — This,  which  is  still  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  California  firs,  has  for 
many  years  past  been  much  admired  and  sought  after  by  lovers  of  Conifers.  From  the  small 
number  of  seedlings  raised  when  it  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  by  the  lamented  Doug- 
las, good  trees  are  scarce,  and  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few  growers.  Since  its  first  introduction 
to  Europe  until  very  lately  no  good  seeds  have  been  imported,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
plants  which  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  or  grafts,  yet,  from  the  barbarous  custom  of  grow- 
ing them  in  pots,  good  plants  are  still  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

"  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  Catalan  were  never,"  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  "  in 
such  request.  Every  night,  betwixt  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  carriages  by  hundreds  may  be 
seen  rolling  down  the  avenue  de  ITmperatrice  towards  that  fairy  land,  and  there  they  remain 
till  after  midnight,  recreating  in  the  autumnal  breeze  as  it  sweeps  pleasantly  over  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  broad  lake.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  "  Happy 
Valley  "  of  Rasselas  than  this  exquisite  combination  of  grassy  lawn,  of  woodland,  forest  and 
magnificent  sheets  of  water,  with  its  rushing  cascades,  now  presents.  At  night  the  boat-houses 
and  the  various  gondolas  are  lit  up  with  globe  lamps  of  many  colors,  the  reflection  of  which 
strikes  into  the  depths  of  the  lake  and  presents  the  aspect  of  ranges  of  fiery  columns,  as  of  a 
subaqueous  palace,  while  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees  interposing  suggest  the  idea  of  a  shrub- 
bery and  forest  springing  up  from  below.  The  lamps  of  the  different  vehicles  as  they  flit  by 
seem  to  dance  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  till,  following  up  the  delu- 
sion, the  visitor  might  portray  to  his  mind's  eye  a  temple  of  fire  crowded  with  torch-bearing 
adorers,  the  vividness  of  whose  flame  bade  defiance  to  the  powers  of  water." 

The  evil  of  deep  sowing  is  not  confined  to  the  open  garden.  One  cause  why  seedsmen  get 
such  bad  names,  when  seeds  would  not  grow,  is  owing  to  too  deep  covering,  or  placing  them  in 
soil  so  waterlogged,  that,  though  they  swell,  the  air  cannot  get  at  them,  and  decomposition  is  the 
result.  Another  cause  why  seeds  saved  by  amateurs  sometimes  refuse  to  vegetate,  is,  that  after 
cleaning  they  often  are  left  in  a  place  thinly  spread  out,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  an 
autumn  sun.  The  carbon,  or  starchy  matter,  becomes  so  fixed,  or  indurated,  that  it  will  not 
change  into  a  sweet  sugary  substance  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  Fine  kinds  of  cu- 
cumber seeds  are  much  injured  by  full  exposure  to  sun  for  months,  or  weeks,  on  the  open  shelf 
of  a  hothouse.     A  few  days  would  have  done  them  no  harm. 


The  PiKK. — The  pike  is  one  of  the  largest  of  fresh-water  fishes,  and  indeed,  if  the  accounts 
which  some  writers  give  are  not  exaggerated,  it  occasionally  attains  a  size  not  greatly  inferior 
to  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Individuals  are  recorded  as  measuring  from  five  to 
nine  feet  in  length.  They  frequently  weigh  above  30  lbs.  in  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  England  ; 
Dr.  Grierson  mentions  one  taken  in  Loch  Ken,  in  Galloway,  which  weighed  61  lbs.  Ptillas 
states  that  the  lakes  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  nourish  multitudes  of  pikes 
which  attain  the  size  of  between  30  and  40  lbs.     In  North  America,  which  seems  to  be  the 
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head-quarters  of  the  family,  since  not  only  the  common  European  species,  but  several  others 
exist  in  the  great  lakes  of  that  country,  30  lbs.  is  considered  a  large  size,  though  doubtless  some 
individuals  attain  a  greater  weight.  Most  authors  have  cited  the  accounts  of  one  said  to  have 
bsen  caught  at  Kaiserlautern,  near  Mannheim,  in  1497,  which  was  nearly  19  feet  in  length,  and 
weighed  350  lbs.  The  skeleton  of  this  extraordinary  specimen  was  for  a  long  time  preserved, 
and  bore  a  brass  ring  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  fish  was  put  into  a  pond  by  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  5th  of  October,  1262.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that 
it  was  upwards  of  235  years  old. — From  the  Encyclopadia  BrUannica — New  -Edition. 

The  British  Agricultural  Society  have  just  published  a  prize  essay  on  the  potato-disease, 
from  which  we  quote  a  passage  for  the  notice  of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  author,  Dr. 
Lang,  says  "  the  disease  is  of  a  fungoid  nature,  increased  in  virulency  by  atmospheric  causes. 
That  all  manures  are  injurious,  saving  only  lime  and  salt.  That  the  earliest  potatoes  in  ripen- 
ing should  be  exclusively  grown.  That  earthing  up  repeatedly  with  fine  earth  is  the  only  effect- 
ual preventive  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease." 
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Rochester,  New  York. 

Dear  Horticulturist  : — The  lovers  of  your  pages  during  years  that  are  past  and  gone, 
may  not  object  to  reading  a  few  hasty  lines  from  this,  your  old  residence,  and  now  most  cer- 
tainly containing  some  of  the  best  examples  of  horticultural  progress.  Consider  me  then 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  Broadway  on  board  the  New  World,  that  Great  Eastern  of  the  rivers, 
and  dining  next  day  in  Albany,  knocked  about  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  elbow  by 
ladies  waiting  on  table  in  extra  large  crinolines ;  evidences  that  women  are  asserting  their  rights 
in  these  progressive  quarters.  Thence  follow  to  the  garden  nurseries  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
Rochester,  and  into  the  grounds  of  EUwanger  &  Barry,  the  latter  the  able  conductor  of  your 
historical  pages  for  so  considerable  a  portion  of  your  lengthening  history. 

A  fancifid  writer  says :  "  Of  some  plants  the  seeds,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  living 
animalcules,  with  voluntary  motion,  till  they  pitch  their  tent  upon  a  spot  that  they  think  will 
suit  them  ;  they  then  germinate,  and  change  from  animals  to  algee."  Now  surely  the  pear 
seeds  would  seem  to  have  voluntary  motion,  and  to  have  pitched  upon  Rochester  for  their  home, 
but  for  the  fact  that  apples  and  plums  have  done  the  same  ;  and  to  suppose  that  all  the  fruits 
could  have  assembled  themselves,  is  going  a  little  too  far.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  when  we 
see  acres  of  trees,  nearly  all  loaded  with  fruit,  that  there  has  been  some  human  ingenuity  in- 
voked to  call  them  together.  Such  is  the  case  ;  superior  culture  in  a  suitable  soil  and  a  pi'oper 
climate  has  arrayed' the  trees  in  a  garb  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  The  pears  assume  here  to 
my  vision  the  same  unaccountable  increase  of  health,  beauty,  size,  and  productiveness,  with 
fruit  so  large  as  not  to  be  recognized  or  called  by  name,  as  surprised  Mr.  Barry  at  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Burlington,  Iowa,  when  he  fairly  admitted  even  he  was  at  fault.  Now  in  Rochester, 
the  Dutchess  and  the  Bartlett  assume  an  aspect  and  a  color — I  may  as  well  call  it  tlie  pear 
bloom,  which  is  to  me  from  a  little  farther  south, — the  greatest  of  surprises  ;  and  this  bloom, 
or  a  similar  tinge,  pervades  other  fruits.  The  grape  and  the  green  gage  jplum  have  it  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  Then  the  sizes  and  the  health  !  Why,  no  orange-tree  in  the  tropics  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  loaded  pear-trees  of  EUwanger  &  Barry,  and  others  of  Rochester.  A  soil 
of  the  quality  that  the  pear  would  select  for  itself,  and  a  climate  to  suit  it  also,  have.made  the 
product  all  that  has  been  said  of  it.     And  yet,  without  the  greatest  attention  in  other  orchards 
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of  the  same  vicinity,  while  the  few  pears  that  adorn  the  trees  are  larger  than  further  south, 
there  is  also  evidence  that  the  utmost  culture  is  required.  The  accounts  we  have  had  are 
realized  in  several,  but  not  in  all  cases  ;  the  mode  of  treatment  is  precisely  what  has  been 
often  promulgated.  To  insure  success  there  is  no  other  crop,  not  even  a  spear  of  grass  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  either  pear  or  plum-tree.  Aeration  of  the  root,  mulching  with  stable 
manure  in  the  fall,  good  trimming,  and  fine  fruit  is  the  result. 

The  plums  are  a  perfect  sight;  the  curculio  is  shaken  off  into  sheets  regularly  every  morning 
by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  it  requires  but  little  time  to  do  this,  and  the  result  is 
magnificent.  The  Green  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  Bowman's  Magnum  Bonum,  Peter's  Yellow 
Gage,  Damascus  Red,  and  the  Pruin  plums,  here  hanging  like  ropes  of  onions,  are  examples  of 
what  care  and  attention  will  do. 

Of  the  pear,  the  largest  number  budded  is  the  Bartlett.  The  best  bearers,  where  all  seemed 
to  be  loaded,  were  probably  the  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Vicar, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Hardy,  Belle  Lucrative  and  Virgalieu ;  and  we  noted  as  very  fine, 
Beurre  de  Waterloo,  Goubault,  Calabasse  monstreuse,  Cramoisie,  in  beauty  number  one,  though 
in  quality  second ;  Pratt,  Livingston,  Virgalieu,  the  Downing',  named  by  Leroy ;  Wharton,  new ; 
Buffam,  St.  Ghislin,  Consellier  Eamwez,  very  large  ;  Beurre  Nantais,  Baron  de  Mello,  Beurre 
Superfin,  very  good;  Tyson,  Beurre  D'Amanlis,  large  and  good;  Sheldon;  and  the  Church, 
known  and  esteemed  for  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  best. 

The  apples  here  are  quite  as  successful  as  the  pears ;  the  trees  are  breaking  down  with 
the  weight,  and  the  dwarfs  are  especially  beautiful.  We  noted  as  standards,  Early  Joe, 
Strawberry,  and  Jersey  Sweeting,  as  highly  ornamental ;  as  fruitful,  the  Keswick  Codling, 
Mother,  Broadwell,  Eed  Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Gravensteiu,  Genessee  Chief,  Rousselet  de  Stutt- 
gard,  and  Eeiue  de  Eeiuette.  The  dwarf  apj)le-trees  were  also  borne  down  with  fruit,  and  of 
extreme  beauty,  the  best  for  ornamental  purposes  being,  perhaps,  the  Doucain,  but  all  were 
handsome  and  nearly  all  fruitful. 

The  crah-apples.- — One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  at  Ellwanger  &  Barry's,  are  the  crab- 
apples  on  dwarf  stocks.  No  lemon-tree  could  be  more  superb*  The  Large  Yellow,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a  colored  drawing,  is  of  surpassing  elegance  ;  the  Large  Eed,  Yellow  Siberian, 
and  Golden  Beauty,  should  be  cultivated  iu  every  garden  ;  and  the  little  French  Lady  apple  is 
ornamental  and  productive.  But  I  must  leave  this  grand  exhibition  of  fruit,  declaring 
it  more  encouraging  than  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  together  in  a  room.  Here  is  the 
place  to  study  and  admire  fruit-culture.  The  great  scale  on  which  everything  is  done,  and  the 
almost  universal  success  in  each  department,  is  a  means  of  education  seen  nowhere  else  in  this 
or  any  country. 

Acres  of  White  Currant  bushes  scarcely  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  this  popular  fruit. 

Peaches  have  failed  this  season  in  northern  New  York,  and  watermelons  we  remarked  are 
very  small,  so  that  there  is  compensation  iu  everything.  The  stock  of  young  peach-trees  is 
tempting  for  orchard-house  builders. 

Of  Grapes,  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  a  superior  stock,  and  Bissell  &  Salter,  Frost  &  Co., 
H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,  all,  it  seemed  to  us,  might  supply  any  reasonable  demand  in  every  branch 
of  fruit-culture.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have,  say  4000  fine  Delaware  plants,  and  so  forth  ;  Bis- 
sell &  Salter,  two  houses  quite  full,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties,  including  Logan,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  also  the  new  varieties  recommended  for  orchard-houses.  The 
mode  in  which  grape-vines  are  preserved  in  winter,  reminds  one  of  the  summer  operations  of 
cloth  merchants ;  after  the  wood  is  ripened  they  are  piled  away  on  shelves  in  cellars,  and 
orders  can  be  filled  very  easily  and  rapidly.  '  We  saw  thus,  a  few  thousand  Eebecca  vines ; 
from  this  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  stock.  ■ 

The  Roses — A  whole  prairie  of  the  finest  roses,  say  ten  acres,  greets  the  eye  as  you  pass  down 
Ellwang-er  &  Barry's  long  walks  ;    what  will  some  of  your  readers  say  to  a  stock  of  three  or 
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four  hundred  thousand,  and  the  demand  annually  exceeding  the  supply !     Their  Moss  roses, 
Salet,  etc,  are  here  in  abundance. 

Strawberries. — But  we  have  passed  the  great  strawberry  department,  and  can  only  note  the 
information  given,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  consider  the  following  the  best  twelve 
kinds :  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Trollope's  Victoria,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Hooker, 
Longworth's  Prolific,  Genessee,  Iowa  or  Washington,  Brighton  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Hovey,  and  Burr's  New  Pine. 

The  ornamental  stock  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  is  extensive  and  superior  ;  Wash- 
ingtonia,  (Sequoia,)  of  large  size  and  ready  for  present  effect.  I  noted  as  especially  desirable, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Weeping  Kilmarnock  Willow,  of  which  much  can  be  made,  Abies 
Cephalonica, — a  specimen  here  is  fifteen  feet  in  height ; — Pinus  puuiila, — a  specimen  ten  feet, 
and  forty  in  circumference  ;  Cunninghamia  Sinensis — to  be  strawed  up  in  winter, — Pinus  Rubra, 
Laurus  Californica,  Photinia  detata, — a  new  half  hardy  evergreen, — Juniperus  Californica, — 
the  leaves  as  fragrant  as  a  rose  geranium, — a  fine  lot  of  Cupressus  funebris.  Thuja  Eorealis, 
Acacia  Bessoniana,  with  rich  green  foliage,  the  Cracovien  Willow,  the  beautiful  Rosemary- 
leaved  Willow,  the  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  the  Weigelia  amabilis,  blooming  in  the  fall,  a 
great  quantity ;  the  Robinia  inermis,  Willow-leaved  Ash,  the  extraordiuorily  beautiful  Weeping 
Mountain  Ash  ;  an  acre  or  two  of  tree  Pajonies  ;  whole  hedges  of  African  tamarisk,  of  Deutzia 
gracilis — superb  for  the  garden  borders,  and  Mahonias  without  limit;  as  a  tree  the  Cut-leaved 
Birch,  and  others  of  that  habit,  are  especially  desirable.  A  specimen  of  this  birch  forty  feet 
in  height  is  extremely  ornamental. 

This  visit  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  premises  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  The  extent  of  the 
opei'ations  carried  on  may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  six  men  are  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  employed  solely  in  turning  and  mixing  mauure  ;  that  forty  horses  are  employed  in  drawing 
it  and  in  other  operations  ;  that  to  the  regular  supply  of  hands  three  or  four  hundred  are  added 
in  the  packing  season ;  that  their  grounds  embrace  about  a  thousand  acreg,  much  of  this  in 
young  pears,  and  that  with  all  this  cultivation  there  is  no  old  stock,  the  planting  seasons  carry- 
ing it  all  off".  When  we  reflect  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  patient  industry  superintended  by 
knowledge  and  tact,  and  that  these  Napoleons  of  horticulture  are  esteemed  wherever  known, 
I  have  said  enough  to  stimulate  young  men  to  industrious,  steady  habits  ;  and  I  would  say  to  all, 
go  and  do  likavisc.  My  paper  is  exhausted  but  not  my  facts,  nor  my  admiration  of  these  scenes 
of  active  usefulness  most  thoroughly  rewarded. 

The  reflection  constantly  occurred  during  my  visit,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  select  or  to 
describe  a  business  at  the  same  time  so  fascinating,  so  agreeable,  so  valuable  to  my  country. 

J.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observe  that  at  a  horticultural  meeting,  at  Rochester,  a  short  time  since,  the 
use  of  swamp  muck  as  a  mulch  for  trees,  &c.,  was  suggested. 

Last  winter  I  caused  muck,  fresh  from  the  swamp,  to  be  drawn  upon  ground  occupied  by 
pear  trees,  and  by  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants.  In  the  spring,  the  muck  having  become 
quite  friable,  was  spread  over  the  surface,  forming  a  mulch  of  perhaps  one  half  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  proving  a  complete  protection,  during  the  drought  which  has  prevailed  here  for  a  few 
weeks  past ;  while  the  grounds  adjoining  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  dry  for  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  grounds  thus  treated  presented  such  an  appearance  in  no  degree  what- 
ever. 

I  propose  in  the  fall,  to  manure  these  trees  and  plants  by  digging  in  the  mulch,  which  will 
then  have  become  completely  pulverized,  and  next  winter  to  begin  a  renewal  of  the  treatment 
which  I  have  related  ;  that  is,  draw  on  more  fresh  muck,  spread  it  in  the  summer  for  a  mulch, 
dig  it  under  in  the  fall  for  manuring.  Why  would  not  this  treatment  be  proper  for  strawber- 
ries and  all  garden  vegetables  where  stimulating  manures  are  not  desirable  ?  an  occasional 
dressing  of  ashes  would  probably  render  the  muck  efficient  as  manure. 
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Three  years  ago  I  girdled,  near  its  base,  a  bearing  branch  of  an  Isabella  grape-vine.  The  fruit 
upon  this  cane  ripened  some  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of  other  fruit  upon  the  same  vine 
or  upon  adjoining  vines,  and  the  berries  werefvery  considerably  larger.  Last  year  I  treated 
another  cane  upon  the  same  vine  in  the  same  manner,  and  while  the  same  result  was  not 
observable  in  regard  to  early  maturity,  the  same  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  apparent. 
In  neither  instance  did  any  observable  injury  result  to  the  vine. 

Yours,  &c.,  F.  S.  EoOT. 

Saratoga.  Springa,  Aug.  Mth,  1859. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — Herewith  I  send  you  a  cluster  of  the  Taylor  Grape,  a  wildling  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  A  little  below  Catawba  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry  ;  free  from  all  disease  ; 
a  great  bearer,  and  an  enormous  grower.  Hardier  than  Catawba.  This  fruit  was  taken  from 
the  vine  the  15th  of  August,  on  account  of  the  wasps  and  bees  eating  them,  and  were  not 
fully  ripe  ;  but  you  can  judge  of  their  quality."  The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  letter, 
accompanying  the  grapes,  from  a  friend  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  who  never  sold  a 
vine  nor  never  will,  but  who  has  kindly  distributed  it  in  small  parcels,  and  who  kindly  sent 
me  the  fruit.  The  vine  I  have  growing,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  one  hundred 
varieties  that  I  have.  Yours,  truly,  Samuel  Miller. 

Calmdale,  Aug.  23d,  1859. 

[This  may  be  a  very  good  White  Grape,  but  it  was  received  not  quite  ripe.  There  is  to  be 
an  avalanche  still  of  new  fruit  of  this  description,  but  we  say 

"  Come  one,  come  all," 
for  out  of  the  multitude  we  shall  get  varieties  of  the  greatest  value.     We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  the  Taj'lor  Grape. — Ed.  H.] 

Mr.  Miller  also  sends  fine  specimens  of  Delaware,  Kebecca,  Union  Village  which  we  shall 
figure,  but  it  is  not  quite  ripe  for  the  taste  ;  Delaware  Burgundy,  an  excellent  fruit  of  compact 
black  berries,  and  will  become  a  favorite ;  Franklin ;  the  Perkins  very  foxy  ;  Hartford  Prolific, 
which  hangs  on  to  the  bunch  very  well ;  Concord,  Eaabe,  or  Honey,  small  but  very  sweet ; 
Mary  Ann,  about  as  good  as  Isabella ;  Lenoir,  from  a  young  vine,  not  fully  ripe,  and  now  pro- 
nounced identical  with  Devereux  ;  Brinckle,  of  which  we  have  little  to  commend,  and  Northern 
Muscadine,  which  is  foxy  and  pulpy. 

Union  Village  would  pass  by  its  appearance  for  Black  Hamburgh,  but  the  taste  undeceives 
us  at  once. 

Here  is  another  candidate  for  popularity,  of  which  we  only  know  personally  that  it  was 
received  in  a  state  of  entire  decay  : 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  bunch  of  grapes  for  inspection.  The  vine  was  found  growing 
in  an  old  waste  garden,  some  twelve  years  since,  and  transplanted  where  it  now  stands,  and 
has  been  bearing  regularly  ever  since.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  accidental  seedling.  It  is 
earlier  than  Catawba  and  perfectly  hardy,  not  being  injured  in  the  least  by  the  severe  winters 
of  1855-6,  while  Catawba  and  Isabella  were  killed  to  the  ground  within  eight  feet  of  it.  It 
suckers  less  than  either,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rot ;  is  sweeter,  with  a  thicker  skin  and  less 
juice.     For  this  climate  (and  I  can  suppose  north  of  this)  it  is  a  better  grape  than  the  former. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  a  better  grape  than  the  Rebecca,  Diana,  or  any  of  the  new 
natives.  This  grape  has  been  propagated  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  of  its  merits,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  before  propagating 
largely,  which  I  intend  to  do  the  next  season.  Please  give  your  opiuion  candidly,  publicly,  or 
privately,  as  you  may  choose.  If  the  grape  is  worthy,  I  wish  to  introduce  it  to  public  notice, 
if  not,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  keeping  it  among  us  ;  it  is  the  best  we  have. 

Yours,  respectfully,  R.  S.  Reeves. 

Kcgsburg,  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  20ih,  1859. 
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Dear  Sir  : — We  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  to  you  a 
bunch  of  the  German  White 
Muscat. 

You  see  from  the  name 
that  we  do  not  pretend  it  to 
be  a  pure  native. 

We  were  anxious  to  test 
the  fruiting  qualities  of  the 
vine,  and  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  there- 
fore started  it  in  a  cold  house 
rather  early,  and  have  kept 
the  plant  in  a  tub  all  sum- 
mer. This  therefore  does 
not  prove  anything,  except 
as  to  color  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  The  size,  of  course, 
would  be  much  improved 
upon  a  stronger  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  open  ground. 

This  is  a  grape  which  came 
to  us  highly  recommended  as 
being  pei-fectly  hardy,  a  great 
hearer,  of  fine  flavor,  and 
very  early.  It  appears  that 
it  was  brought  to  this  coun 
try  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago :  has  been  grow- 
ing and  fruiting  out-of-doors 
for  several  years,  and  proved 
very  satisfactory.  The  mer- 
cury stood  12''  below  zero 
last  winter  and  did  not  injure 
the  vines.  Very  truly, 
BissELL  &  Salter. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 
1859. 
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Grapes  —  Devereux, 
Lenoir,  &C.—Dear  Sir  : — 
In  the  Horticulturist  of  November,  1857,  were  given  some  descriptions  of  our  native  grapes, 
among  which  was  one  of  the  Devereux.  This  grape,  as  first  known  here,  proved  the  same  as 
the  Lenoir.  But  some  very  remarkable  bunches  were  sent  here  to  our  first  fruit  exhibition, 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  under  this  name,  totally  distinct  from  ours,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  at  last  the  true  Devereux  was  obtained  ;  a  description  was  drawn  up  from  this  fruit 
and  from  vines  from  the  same  locality.  Since  then,  Mr.  E.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  has  obtained 
cutting-s  from  the  original  vine  received  as  Devereux  from  the  woods,  and  on  fruiting  it  turns 
out  to  be  identical  with  Lenoir,  while  the  vines  from  Montgomery  prove  to  be  identical  with 
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the  Ohio  ill  leaf  and  fruit.  It  was  bunches  of  the  Ohio  of  extraordinary  size,  which  were 
exhibited  here. 

Mr.  Peters  and  myself  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  distinct  Devereux  grape. 

The  Lenoir  has  been  obtained  wild  in  three  localities,  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears, 
in  Sumpter  district,  S.  C,  by  Mr.  Devereux  in  Hancock  county  of  this  State,  and  by  the 
former  in  Forsyth  county,  from  whom  Mr.  Thurmond  obtained  it,  and  has  been  grown  under 
the  names  Lenoir,  Devereux,  and  Thurmond.  My  seedlings  of  Lenoir  in  several  instances 
now  appear  fac  similes  of  the  parent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Delaware,  this  proves  our  earliest  grape,  and  it  is  a  very  desirable 
one  from  its  freedom  from  rot  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruit.  There  is  no  more  hardy  vine 
grown. 

The  Delaware  has  ripened  here  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  certainly  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  other  native.  Whether  it  is  earlier  than  Lenoir  I  am  not  quite  sure,  as  the  first 
blossoms  of  our  vines  were  destroyed  by  frost,  and  the  secondary  buds  broke  very  irregularly. 
I  think  it  a  trifle  earlier  than  Lenoir,  and  decidedly  sweeter.  The  Lenoir  has  a  more  brisk 
vinous  flavor.  I  prefer  both  these  grapes  to  Eebecca  ;  no  one  who  once  possesses  them  will 
be  willing  to  do  without  either. 

A  word  about  ringing  the  grape-vine.  Of  two  Isabella  vines  growing  upon  the  same  trellis, 
after  the  blossoms  Avere  well  expanded,  of  the  one  a  ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  a  branch 
containing  three  bunches.  These  bunches  ripened  in  July,  were  of  unusually  large  size  as  to 
their  berries,  and  of  remarkable  sweetness,  for  the  variety,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  The  other  vine  I  intended  to  take  out  this  fall,  as  they  are  getting 
too  crowded  on  the  trellis.  Accordingly,  I  took  off  a  ring  from  the  body  of  the  vine  at  the 
same  time  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  branch  of  its  neighbor.  The  operation  had  no 
beneficial  effect  whatever.  The  grapes  are  no  earlier  and  no  larger.  Now,  is  this  an  ordinary 
or  extraordiny  result?  Did  stopping  the  downward  flow  of  the  entire  sap  of  the  vine  at  that 
point  so  weaken  or  check  the  growth  of  the  vine  at  the  root  and  stem  below  the  ring,  that  the 
nourishment  of  the  upper  part  was  not  really  increased,  and  the  beneficial  results  expected 
were  thus  entirely  lost.  For  the  future  I  am  disposed  to  ring  so  few  bunches  on  each  vine  that 
its  general  growth  and  vigor  will  not  be  afi"ected.  I  expected  the  vine  would  be  sacrificed,  but 
did  not  expect  the  beneficial  eifect  of  the  operation  to  be  thus  counteracted  Does  the  expe- 
rience of  any  of  your  readers  correspond  with  mine,  or  is  this  an  exceptional  case  ? 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  N.  White. 

Athens,  Georgia,  Sept.,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  in  a  small  box  to  you  a  parcel  of  grapes. 
We  hope  that  the  Delaware  and  Logan  grapes  we  send  to  you  may  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
the  varieties. 

These  are  part  of  a  lot  which  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  sent  to  us  for  distribution  : 
you  see  that  the  Logan  is  rather  passt,  but  you  see  that  it  is  compact,  not  loose  :  please  tell 
us  if  they  are  as  good  as  the  Isabellas.        Yours,  in  haste,  Bissell  &  Salter. 

[The  Logan  in  the  state  it  was  received  was  not  equal  to  the  Isabella.  The  Delaware,  per- 
fectly delicious. — Ed.  H.] 

The  Hartford  Prolific  Grape,  a  correspondent  writes  us,  ripened  Aug.  23d  in  Connect- 
icut, and  the  18th  of  the  same  month  it  has  in  one  case  attained  maturity.  Col.  Dewey  thinks 
it  is  rapidly  winning  public  favor,  and  that  its  habit  of  dropping  from  the  bunch  is  less  conspicu- 
ous than  at  first.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Homestead. 

Dear  Sir  : — Don't  laugh  at  me,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  fact.  On  an  Isabella  grape-vine  there 
is  a  bunch  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  my  lightning  rod,  and  this  bunch  and  this  only  of  seve- 
ral hundreds  turned  of  a  deep  black  on  the  20th  of  August,  all  the  others  being  perfectly  green. 
3  What  does  tliis  teach  us  of  the  important  uses  which  may  be  made  of  electricity  ?     M.  M.  C 
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PRACTICAL   HOKTICULTUKE   TOE   COLLEGES 


LARGE    number    of    communications    have  been 

received,  approvatory  of  the  several  articles  which 

have  appeared  in  this  journal  on  the  subject  of 

imbuing  the  youthful  minds  of  this  country  with 

a  love  of  Horticulture  ;  one  lady  assures  us  that 

she  designs  giving  a  lecture  now  and  then  to 

her  scholars,  accompanied  by  samples  to  be 

eaten.     She  could  probably  employ   herself 

in  no  better  work,  for  she  will  make  lasting 

and  useful  impressions. 

With  a  view  of  extending  information  on 
the  subject,  we  translate  the  following  from 
the  Revue  Horticole,  to  show  the  practical 
results  that  are  attempted  in  France : 


"  An  innovation,  of  which  the  readers  of  the 
'  Eevue'  have  decidedly  felt  the  great  im- 
portance, has  just  been  introduced  into  the 
College  of  Fontenay-le-Comte  ;  it  is  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  gardening,  meant  to  em- 
bue  young  minds,  early,  with  the  tastes  and 
knowledge  which  may  powerfully  contribute, 
sooner  or  later,  to  true  and  solid  happiness. 

"  Horticulture,  which  is  popularized  while 
extending  her  conquests,  seems  as  though 
she  wished  to  gain  for  herself  the  fields 
which  agriculture  loses — but  is  it  not  that 
she  may  eventually  lead  them  to  the  more 
useful  and  important  labors  of  her  sister,  that  floriculture  draws  around  her 
so  many  followers  1  This  is  understood  at  Fontenay,  where  the  principal 
of  the  college  and  municipality  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  times  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ;  but  we,  who  know  the 
sympathetic  eloquence  of  M.  Boncenne,  evidently  the  right  hand  and  moving 
spirit  of  all  this  work,  are  not  surprised  to  see  it  prosper. 

"  We  ought,  nevertheless,  to  congratulate  masters  of  classical  science  for 
having  no  fear  of  clashing  with  the  antique  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  they  rob  them  of  some  hours  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruits  and  even 
vegetables  ;  for  having  boldly  and  practically  understood  that,  in  France 
especially,  education  ought  never  to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  because  this  culture  is  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of  our  strength 
and  riches. 

"  The  readers  of  the  '  Revue,'  who  know  the  spirit  and  style  of  M.  Bon- 
cenne, by  his  charming  articles,  and  his   '  Treatise  on  Gardening  for  All,' 
see  with  great  interest  this  excellent  beginning  under  the  patronage  of  our 
.eminent  co-laborer  ;  it  will  be  pleasant  to  them  and  others  that  the  young 
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students  of  Fontenay  will  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  weekly 
lectures  he  proposes  to  give  ;  for,  at  any  age  the  mind  attends  willingly  to 
the  sweet  lessons  of  philosophy  such  as  M.  Boncenne  so  well  knows  how  to 
draw  from  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  we  are  a  little  afraid  that 
the  students  of  Fontenay  will  greatly  prefer  his  garden  to  the  garden  of 
Greek  roots. 

"  The  father  of  a  family,  anxious  to  urge  his  heir  to  lucrative  employments, 
will  say,  'It  is  both  pretty  and  good,  but  while  my  son  is  engaged  in 
studying  these  trifles,  he  does  not  make  any  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  I  wish  him  early  to  acquii-e.' 

"Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  have  you  forgotten  the  state  of  barrenness  in  which  you 
formerly  found  yourself  on  these  subjects,  when  letters  and  science  were  all- 
absorbing  ?  Are  lucre  and  ambition  the  only  passions  that  render  life 
happ3''  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  melancholy  ?  Has  not  the  soul  some  fastidious  hours, 
when  it  needs  to  go  out  of  the  nauseous  atmosphere  of  business  to  expand 
itself  in  the  sun,  as  a  sickly  plant,  to  throw  its  perfume  into  the  regions  of 
poesy,  as  these  wilted  petals,  which  are  wasting,  regardless  of  their  value, 
the  treasures  that  heaven  has  allotted  them  ? 

"Your  hair  has  whitened  under  the  weight  of  imagined  important  studies, 
that  have  occupied  your  brain  and  withered  your  heart ;  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  preserve  a  longer  time  your  forces  and  health,  in  the  modera- 
tion of  these  desires  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  ?  You  have  a  garden 
that  might  be  delightful  to  your  sight  and  productive  for  your  table, 
but  you  have  never  had  the  time  or  inclination  to  embellish  it  ;  this  is 
only  because  no  one  has  ever  given  you  a  taste  for  it,  by  explaining  the 
elements  of  gardening.  You  say,  '  We  are  too  far  from  Fontenay.'  No, 
for  we  may  learn  to  talk  from  the  abundance  of  M.  Boncenne's  books,  in 
which  Horticulture  is  not  an  abstract  science,  but  the  most  fascinating  of 
the  sciences,  because  it  contains  intelligence  of  a  thinker  who  understands 
life,  the  heart  of  a  moralist  who  knows  the  destinies  of  it,  and  finds  in  it 
precious  teachings. 

"  We  hear  with  much  pleasure  that  able  ministers  have  approved  of  this 
innovation  at  Fontenay  ;  this  is  a  fresh  proof  that  government  understands 
the  disease  of  our  age,  which  now  turns  all  minds  to  lucrative  and  brilliant 
professions,  and  neglects  the  country.  Indeed,  ambition  has  reared  her 
head — professions  are  sought  which  will  place  the  aspirant  by  the  side  of 
all  that  highest  fortune  and  noble  birth  may  attain,  and  in  university  pro- 
grammes what  is  there  to  attract  young  minds  to  the  love  of  the  country  ? 
Will  the  high-sounding  discourses  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  do  it  ?  They 
induce  dreams  of  popular  glory  and  applause  I  Will  the  poetry  of  Horace, 
Pindar,  Vigil  or  Homer  ?     It  simply  lands  the  imagination  in  space. 

"  You  again  say,  '  No.'  It  is  doubtless  from  the  '  Georgics '  and  '  Ec- 
logues '  that  youth  will  gain  a  love  for  agriculture.  What  is  more  fascina- 
ting than  the  '  Tityre,  tu  patulse  ;'  to  pass  time  reclining  under  the  shade 
of  great  forest  trees,  is  an  image  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  longings 
of  all  collegians  ;  and  the  sweet  'far  niente^  of  the  swains  of  Italy,  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  fatiguing  labors  of  real  culture. 

"  We  think,  and  all  good  minds  will  doubtless  think  with  us,  that  lessons 
on  the  spot,  practical  lessons  on  gardening,  without  any  other  poetry  than 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  themselves,  with  the  prospect  of  realizing  dain- 
ties every  summer  from  our  arbors  and  orchards,  horticultural  beauties  from 
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our  greenhouses,  will  be  the  surest  tokens  for  good  and  right  dispositions 
in  the  young  men  of  our  schools. 

"  We  close  our  schoolboy  days  with  university  degrees  ;  this  is  all  very 
well  in  a  material  view  of  life.  What  is  left  for  us  unless  we  have  a  pro- 
fessional career  ?  Oh  !  let  us  furnish  our  memories  and  tastes  with  a 
coloring_ever  so  slight,  of  horticulture,  that  will  afford  sweet  and  healthful 
emotions  for  days  of  sadness  and  disgust  of  the  world.  Let  our  children 
occupy  their  leisure  time,  some  hours  even  from  their  Greek,  not  in  acquir- 
ing the  abstract  botanical  nomenclature,  but  vegetable  physiology  ;  let 
them  have  in  their  memories  a  place  for  the  names  and  culture  of  the  most 
graceful  shrubs  of  our  flower  gardens." 


THEGENERAL    DUTILLEUL    PEAR. 

BY    W.    N.    WHITE,  ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 

This  pear  has  now  fruited  with  me  three  years.  The  scions  were  origi- 
nally sent  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  and  made  the  first  summer  after  they 
were  inserted  a  remarkable  growth.  The  succeeding  year  they  were  full 
of  blossoms,  and  of  these  some  six  or  eight  were  allowed  to  perfect  fruit. 
These  were  blossoms  which  were  thrown  out  anew  after  the  first  had  been 
cut  off  by  frost.  The  original  limbs 
of  the  tree  in  which  it  was  inserted 
were  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  grafted  limbs  was  again 
quite  strong.  Last  year  the  tree  con- 
tinued to  blossom  over  six  weeks,  and 
bore  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  requiring  se- 
vere thinning,  and  which  ripened  in 
succession  from  the  i6th  of  August 
until  November.  -It  is  the  same  this 
year,  the  tree  again  throwing  out  blos- 
soms sparingly  after  the  first  bloom 
until  nearly  June,  and  now  while  fruit 
is  ripening  daily  it  has  other  fruit  upon 
it  that  will  probably  not  mature  before 
the  last  of  October.  More  than  half 
the  fruit  has  been  removed  in  thin- 
ning, but  too  much  was  still  left ;  and 
in  size  it  is  inferior  to  last  season.  The 
fruit  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  even  if 
left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  so  that  though 
rather  small,  it  is  quite  desirable  for  its 
quality,  besides  being  the  surest  bearer 
I  know.  I  append  an  outline  and  de- 
scription. 

Fruit  small,  pyriform,  slightly  obtuse 
at  the  stem  ;  skin  yellow,  red  in  the 
sun,  somewhat  russeted  and  with  numer-      the  general  dutilleul  pear. 


ous  small  rnsset  dots  ;  stem  an  inch  long-,  inserted  obliquely  by  a  lip  in  a 
slight  depression  ;  calyx  small,  open,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  quite  sweet.     Quality  very  good. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TRITOMA  UVARIA,  AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

Mr.  Horticulturist  :  —  I  was  a  little  premature  in  announcing  the  good 
news  that  Tritoma  Uvaria  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed  ;  and  wish  now 
to  amend  the  statement  by  restricting  the  phrase  "  easily''  to  the  meaning 
of — with  about  as  much  care  as  toe  hestoio  %ipon  common  garden  vegetables  : 
for  I  have  since  discovered,  that  if  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  under  judicious 
treatment,  so  also  it  can  be  easily  destroyed,  by  a  \\\A\q '"' coddling  ^^ — a 
weakness  or  indiscretion  into  which  most  ardent  floriculturists,  whether 
young  or  old,  are  eminently  liable  to  fall.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  once  heard  it 
asserted,  that  "  bought  wit  is  best,  if  it  be  not  bought  too  dearly,"  and  as  I 
have  purchased  the  above  item  or  small  parcel  of  knowledge  at  the  cost  of 
two  of  my  best  plants,  I  hasten  to  advise  amateur  gardeners,  and  others 
of  small  experience,  of  the  result  of  my  experiments  ;  and  thus  enable 
them,  if  they  please,  at  my  expense,  to  avoid  similar  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  particular  instances  are  the  foundation  of 
all  sound  philosophy  ;  "  and  I  shall  venture  to  give  a  very  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  my  management,  and  relate  matters  so  trivial  and 
common-place,  as  to  expose  me  to  the  charge  of  superfluous  prolixity,  or 
perhaps  even  puerility  :  because  I  have  learned  that  precisely  from  the  at- 
tention given  to  such  minutia3  is  derived  the  very  essence  of  that  skill  in 
execution  which  gives  to  the  irractised  hand  such  an  advantage  over  the 
mere  theorist;  no  matter  how  exact  and  profound  his  acquaintance  with  the 
genercd principles  of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  may  be. 

In  the  spring,  when  I  turned  out  my  Tritomas,  I  placed  them  in  as  varied 
situations  as  to  soil  and  exposure  as  I  could  find  in  my  grounds;  expecting 
thereby  to  learn  something  with  regard  to  habit,  and  requirements  for  a 
luxuriant  growth,  and  capacity  for  enduring  privation.  One,  I  had  placed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  Salvias,  viz.  :  Indica,  Leucantha,  and  Rom- 
phyrantha,  a  Pentstemon  Wrightii,  some  Alonsoas,  Pelangoniuras,  etc., 
which  1  knev/  would  require  occasional  watering,  but  intended  to  give  none 
to  it.  After  having  neglected  to  attend  to  them  for  a  somewhat  longer 
time  than  usual,  I  one  morning  found  them  all  in  a  languishing  condition  ; 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  hot  day  before  me,  I  feared  that  some  of  them 
would  succumb  if  I  waited  till  evening,  so  I  gave  them  a  good  drenching. 
Although  Tritoma  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  so  much  as  the  rest,  I  thought 
it  looked  up  rather  beseechingly,  as  if  it  would  rejoice  to  have  a  taste  of 
the  same  refreshing  fluid,  and  as  it  was  in  a  growing  state  I  concluded  to 
indulge  it  for  once.  I  was  not  altogether  ignorant  that  sometimes  a  little 
water,  like  "  a  little  learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  so  I  gave  it  gradually, 
allowing  it  time  to  soak  in,  a  12-quart  watering-pot  full — of  rain  water. 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season.  Thermometer  92^. 
The  next  morning  all  appeared  well  enough  ;  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
all  wilted  a  little,  but  no  more  than  what  is  usual.     On  the  third  morning. 
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however,  instead  of  standing  freshly  erect  like  the  rest,  Tritoma  was 
drooping,  and  a  presentiment  shot  across  my  mind,  that  it  was  "  a  case." 
(We  will  call  it  Case  No.  1.)  I  did  not  however  abandon  all  hope.  I  stirred 
up  the  soil  around  it  to  let  in  the  air,  and  I  screened  the  body  of  the  plant 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  let  them  fall  on  the  earth  around  not 
far  from  the  base.  It  lingered  along  for  several  days,  dying  slowly, 
but  surely — damped  off  at  the  ground  ;  and  its  root  never  pushed  again. 

One  might  suppose  that  this  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  "  caution  ;  " 
and  so  it  did,  and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  special  case  of  watering  in  the 
morning  goes,  but  still  it  did  not  prevent 

Case  No.  2.  In  a  deeply  trenched  and  carefully  composted  border,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  some  choice  roses,  which  had  been  kindly 
sent  me  to  "  illustrate  "  the  article  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington  City,  in  the 
Gardener'' 8  Monthly,  for  March,  "on  the  Manetti  stock" — (and  truly  such 
beautiful  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  I  had  never  seen  on  a  rose  cutting  before,)  — 
I  say,  in  this  bed — but  not  within  3  feet  of  any  rose-bush— I  had  planted  a 
Tritoma.  It  seemed  to  like  its  position  passing  well,  and  was  going  ahead 
of  all  its  fellows,  so  that  I  was  confidently  expecting  to  see  from  it  my  first 
bloom.  When  the  rains  came,  about  the  first  of  September,  and  my  roses 
began  to  start  in  the  race  for  autumn  flowering,  I  resolved  "to  push  them 
to  the  top  of  their  bent "  by  giving  them  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  ma- 
nure :  and  one  evening  after  a  shotoer,  I  thought  I  would  qualify  their  water 
from  the  sky  with  a  dash  of  something  more  stimulating — not  indeed  old 
Cogniac,  nor  even  old  Peach,  but  of  old  and  stale  soap-suds.  As  I  passed 
along,  and  the  Tritoma  met  my  eye,  thinks  I  to  myself  :  "If  I  give  that 
also  a  small  taste  of  this  good  stuff,  who  knows  but  it  may  coax  it  to  show 
its  colors  several  days  the  sooner  for  it;"  so  I  took  "the  responsibilitj^ "  of 
pouring  not  above  a  quart  around  it  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  percolated  through  the  soil  more 
than  half  way  to  it.  It  was  two  or  three  days  before  anything  appeared 
amiss,  when  unmistakable  symptoms  of  disease  were  manifested  :  its 
central  leaves  (a  most  unfavorable  prognostic)  began  to  droop,  and  about 
a  week  afterwards,  as  I  was  attempting  to  support  them  by  tying  to  a  stake, 
to  my  surprise  the  main  stem  parted  at  the  ground  without  my  being  con- 
scious of  pulling  it  at  all,  betraying  a  most  ancient  and  fish  like  smell  which 
would  have  put  a  rotten  onion  to  the  blush.  Still  there  remained  two  strong 
suckers,  quite  fresh  and  green;  so,  after  clearing  away  the  decayed  matter 
from  the  crown  and  filling  dry  white  sand  over  it,  I  took  heart  of  grace. 
But  two  rainy  and  cloudy  days  following,  and  having  made  no  roots  of  their 
own,  the  j^oung  progeny  soon  lay  in  the  same  grave  with  their  parent.  The 
tips  only  or  spongioles,  of  the  long  and  somewhat  fleshy  fibrous  roots  were 
rotted  away,  the  middle  plant  remaining  as  sound  as  ever. 

Case  No.  3  happilj'-  still  remains  to  be  reported.  I  have  remaining  but 
one  plant  which  seems  strong  enough  to  expect  a  flower  from  this  season, 
and  as  I  cannot  afford  to  leave  it  out  to  prove  its  hardiness  in  the  open  air, 
I  have  already  removed  it  with  a  large  ball  into  a  12-inch  pot,  and  it  seems 
now  quite  safely  established,  and  at  least  shall  be  guarded  from  some 
mishaps. 

One  word  about  the  name.  The  multiplication  of  synonyms  has  become 
a  most  revolting  nuisance,  both  in*  Pomology  and  Botany.  What  right  had 
Mensch  to  unsettle   a  name  which  had  been  satisfactory  to  Alton,   and  Cur-  i 
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tis,  and  Eedoute,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  De  Candolle  ? — Pray  what  is 
gained  by  the  change  ?  Tritoma,  at  least  from  its  etymology,  is  significant 
of  three  cutting  edges  of  its  leaves  ;  while  to  my  ear  Kniphophia  is  sug- 
gestire  of  nothing  but  "  Knife  and  fork," — unless  it  be  Lager-bier,  or  Meer- 
schaum. If  one  shall  ask  me  for  an  offset  or  a  seed  by  that  appellation,  I 
shall  be  strongly  tempted  to  reply  as  Beau  Brummel  is  said  to  have  done 
to  the  vagrant  who  begged  him  for  a  penny  :  "  Fellow,  I  Tcnow  not  the 
COIN  !"— M.  A.  ^.—Athens,  Get.,  Sept.  14,  1859. 

P.  S. — As  you  requested  it,  I  enclose  another  sprig  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Po- 
lygonum teretifolium.  I  learn  that  it  turns  out  to  be  Polygoiiella  ericoides, 
of  Gray  :  and  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  for  I  like  the  name  better,  and  the  plant 
differs  so  widely  in  habit  from  the  Polygonums  which  are  well  known.  It 
is  decidedly  shrubby;  the  stems  would  stand  about  2  feet  high,  if  supported 
upright;  but  they  prefer  to  s?!ra^^?e  about  on  the  ground, — or  in  botanical 
phrase,  are  "  procumbent,"  while  the  branchlets  are  "  assurgunt."  The 
young  wood  is  bright-green,  and  rather  brittle,  while  the  old  is  brown  and 
wiry;  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  heath,  but  more  so  than  Southern  wood, 
which  at  a  distance  it  resembles. 

As  you  see,  it  is  still  in  flower,  and  has  been  so  continuously  since  July, 
yielding  a  vast  supply  for  bouquets.  No  doubt  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
gardener  it  can  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  I  think  will  well  repay 
the  trouble.— M.  A.  W. 


BULBS. 

This  is  the  season  for  planting  bulbs  for  the  parlor,  and  greenhouse, 
whether  in  soil  or  water.  From  Mr.  H.  A.  Dreer's  catalogue  we  cut  the  fol- 
lowing plain  and  proper  directions  : — 

Method  to  hlooni  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs.,  in  the  winter  season.,  in  Pots 
and  Glasses. — For  this  purpose  Single  Hyacinths,  and  such  as  are  desig- 
nated earliest  among  the  Double,  are  to  be  preferred.  Single  Hyacinths 
are  generally  held  in  less  estimation  than  Double  ones  ;  their  colors,  how- 
ever, are  more  vivid,  and  their  bells,  though  smaller,  are  more  numerous  ; 
some  of  the  sorts  are  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  they  are  preferable  for  flower- 
ing in  winter  to  most  of  the  Double  ones,  as  they  bloom  two  or  three  weeks 
eai'lier  and  are  very  sweet  scented.  Koman  Narcissus,  Double  Jonquils, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Persian  Cyclamens,  Double  Narcissus,  and  Crocus, 
also  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  parlor  during  winter.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  of  the  Crocus,  that  it  keeps  its  petals  expanded  during 
tolerably  bright  candle  or  lamp  light,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  during 
the  light  of  the  sun.  If  the  candle  be  removed,  the  Crocuses  close  their  petals 
as  they  do  in  the  garden,  when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun  ;  and  when  the 
artificial  light  is  restored,  they  open  again,  as  they  do  on  the  return  of  the 
direct  solar  rays. 

Hyacinths  intended  for  glasses  should  be  placed  in  them  during  October 
and  November,  the  glasses  being  previously  filled  with  pure  water,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb  may  just  touch  the  water  ;  then  place  them  for  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  dark  clo'set,  box,  or  cellar,  to  promote  the 
shooting  of  the  fibres,  which  should  fill  the  glasses  before  exposing  them  to 
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the  sun,  after  which  expose  them  to  the  light  and  sun  gradually.  If  kept 
too  light  and  warm  at  first,  and  before  there  is  sufficient  fibre,  they  will 
rarely  flower  well.  They  will  blow,  without  any  sun  ;  but  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  will  be  inferior.  The  water  should  be  changed  as  it  becomes  im- 
pure ;  draw  the  roots  entirely  out  of  the  glasses,  rinse  off  the  fibres  in 
clean  water,  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  glass  well.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  water  does  not  freeze,  as  it  would  not  only  burst  the  glass,  but 
cause  the  fibres  to  decay.  Whether  the  water  is  hard  or  soft  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence — soft  is  preferable — but  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
show  the  fibres  to  advantage. 

Bulbs  intended  for  blooming  in  pots  during  the  winter  season,  should  be 
planted  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  be  left  exposed  to 
the  open  air  until  they  begin  to  freeze,  and  then  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house, or  a  room  where  fire  is  usually  made.  They  will  need  moderate  oc- 
casional watering,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  have  an 
abundance  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  plenty  of  water  from  the  saucers, 
whilst  in  a  growing  state  ;  and  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  sun,  air,  and  light,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  growing  too  long,  or  be- 
coming yellow. 

The  annexed  cuts  were  crowded  out  of  our  last  year's  November  number, 
but  are  now  appropriate. 


Tye's  Hyacinth  Glasses. — Tt  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  formal, 
inelegant  form  than  that  of  the  common  Hyacinth  glass.  It  compels  the 
flower  to  be  grown  singly,  and  precludes  by  its  shape  all  attempts  at  group- 
ing the  Hyacinths  ;  and  when  we  see  them  placed  about  on  mantel-pieces 
and  in  windows,  we  have  them  ludicrously  associated  with  the  miniature 
Poplar  trees  in  the  Dutch  toy-boxes  of  childhood. 

or  is  this  formality  of  form  the  only  defect  of  those  glasses.    Thou 
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made  of  colored  glass,  this  admits  rays  of  light  to  the  roots.  Now,  these 
vegetate  most  healthily  in  darkness,  and  though  clear  glass  is  injurious,  more 
or  less,  to  their  vegetating,  yet  some  colored  glass,  admitting  only  one  set 
of  rays  of  the  spectrum,  is  often  still  more  markedly  injurious. 

Mr.  Tye's  Bulb-glasses  obviate  all  these  objections  ;  and  the  brass  sup- 
ports adapted  to  them  are  the  simplest  and  most  effective  we  have  ever  em- 
ployed. 

The  engraving  renders  a  lengthy  description  needless.  They  are  elegant 
in  form,  opaque,  most  tastefully  ornamented,  and  are  very  cheap.  The 
"  Tria-juncta-in-und'^  enables  three  to  be  grown  in  close  contact ;  and  two 
of  these  treble  vases,  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  six  divers-colored  Hya- 
cinths can  be  arranged  together,  forms  the  most  beautiful  group  of  this 
flower  we  have  ever  looked  upon. 

Mr.  Tye  has  smaller  glasses  of  a  similar  form,  and  furnished  with  sup- 
ports, for  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c. — London  Cottage  Gardener. 
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Morning  dawns  upon  "westward-bound"  travellers,  who,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  were  enjoying  all  the  loveliness  of  a  bright  spring  day,  and  gazing 
with  delight  on  meadows  of  grass,  wheat  fields  of  liveliest  green,  peach- 
trees  bursting  into  bloom,  and  forests  just  putting  forth  their  silken  leaves, 
and  trembling  under  the  weight  of  soft  April  showers. 

They  now  throw  up  the  sash  to  welcome  the  return  of  day,  and  be 
refreshed  from  a  night  of  iwi-rest,  amid  nev)  scenes,  toward  which,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  they  have  been  almost  unconsciously  moving. 

They  have  reached  the  shore  of  the  venerable  "  father  of  waters"  just  in 
time  to  see  the  train  of  cars  pass  over  the  Rock  Island  bridge — the  first  to 
span  this  mighty  river  ;  and  with  true  national  pride  they  speak  of  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  our  people,  and  the  wonderful  works  of  art 
they  are  everywhere  achieving. 

In  a  few  moments  more  they  have  passed  through  the  thriving  and  beauti- 
fully located  town  of  Davenport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  rested 
their  feet  on  the  soil  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the  "/ar  wesif,"  and  are  borne 
out  upon  the  broad  prairie  by  the  cars  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road. The  wish  of  years  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  scenes  so  often  glowingly  described  by  others.  But  from  that  first 
view  our  travellers  turn  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  However,  they 
console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  time  which 
is  probably  the  most  unfavorable  of  the  year  for  the  credit  of  this  region, 
and  especially  with  those  who  have  come  from  a  section  of  country  a  few 
weeTcs  earlier  in  vegetable  life. 

Naught  now  meets  the  eye  but  a  broad  expanse  of  sky  above,  and  bare 
brown  earth  around.  It  is  sublime  in  its  vastness,  yet  wearying  to  the  eye, 
and  makes  one  feel  so  little  and  so  lonely  !  and,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
they  are  forced  to  exclaim, 

"  But  oh  !  until  this  lonely  hour, 
What  e'er  my  spirit's  mood, 
I  ne'er  have  felt  such  saddening  power. 
Such  boundless  solitude." 


Undulations  of  surface,  it  is  true,  break  in  some  degree  the  monotony,  but 
the  swells  of  land  all  rise  to  about  an  equal  height,  so  that  a  building  upon 
one  may  be  seen  from  another  many  miles  away  ;  and  the  sloughs,  or  small 
marshy  water-courses  which  separate  these  swells  or  succession  of  low  hills, 
although  they  help  to  vary  the  near  view,  are  not  discernable  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  as  the  eye  stretches /«/■  away^  the  landscape  presented  appears 
to  be  a  nearly  level  plain. 

Vegetation  has  not  yet  begun  to  revive  from  its  dormant  rest  ;  and  the 
prairie  grass  of  the  former  year,  brown  and  seared  by  the  winter  storms, 
covers  all  the  scene,  giving  it,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  low  sand-hills  stretching  in  the  distance  into  a  vast 
barren  plain. 

Occasionally  a  river  or  creek  is  seen  wending  its  serpentine  course  along 
the  borders  of  the  prairie,  and  skirted  with  timber,  but  this  shows  not  yet 
the  rejuvenating  effects  of  spring.  The  trees,  gnarled  and  knotted,  and 
stunted  in  their  growth,  their  bare  arms  waved  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce 
winds,  look  like  giant  spectres,  supplicating  the  vernal  goddess  to  return 
and  give  them  back  their  covering. 

Bird,  beast,  and  man,  all  seem  in  haste  to  escape  from  the  wind,  which 
ever 

"  la  tempests  o'er  them  raves," 

and  to  seek  for  themselves  a  shelter.  But  habitations  for  man  are  small, 
and  "few  and  far  between,"  except  in  the  most  thriving  towns.  Even 
"  city  sites"  are  sometimes  destitute  of  a  single  building.  And  now,  although 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  east,  the  weary  travellers, 
after  several  days'  riding  in  a  lumbering  stage-hack,  made  to  encounter 
deep  mud  and  unbridged  sloughs,*  most  gladly  alight  to  rest  and  recruit  at 
a  shanty  on  the  wide  and  sparsely  settled  prairie. 

April  20th,  1859.  "  Minnie." 


Early  Fruiting  Young-  Vines. — I  have  frequently  done  this  from  necessity, 
but  never  wjthout  greatly  repenting  it.  The  system  with  vineries  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  invariably  cripples  the  vine  for  after  years.  I 
once  saw  strong  vines  planted,  cut  down  to  the  sill,  and  form  fine,  well- 
ripened  rods  the  first  year.  They  seemed  so  strong  and  healthy,  that  the 
gardener  thought  himself  justified  in  taking  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 

The  vines  never  did  much  good  afterwards.  Mr.  Manning  planted  vines 
in  a  new  house,  three  years  ago,  planting  both  at  the  front  and  at  the  back 
of  the  house, — the  former  to  be  trained  up  the  usual  way,  the  latter  to  be 
trained  down.  I  noticed  little  difference  between  them,  though,  if  anything, 
those  coming  down  the  glass  might  be  the  shortest  jointed.  On  each  of 
these  .vines,  in  the  third  year,  were  only  a  few  bunches, — but  then  they 
would  be  bunches  ;  and  the  rods,  with  fine  foliage,  were  like  walking-sticks, 
and  with  fine,  round,  prominent  buds  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  A  lateral 
was  .left  at  each  bud,  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  From  the  size  of  the  foli- 
age, little  more  would  have  found  room.  This  wise  parsimony,  as  to  crop- 
ping at  first,  will  tell  in  the  vine's  favor  ever  afterwards.  R.  F. 

*  Pronounced  by  the  people  as  if  spelled — slews. 


THE  SUSIAN  IRIS. 

(Translated  from  the  "  Revue  Horticole.") 

The  genus  Iris,  of  which  the  species  are  so  numerous  and  so  common  in 
our  gardens,  contains  nothing  more  curious  than  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice — the  Susian  Iris  (Iris  Susiana  of  Linnseus).  Every  one  knows  that 
blue  is  the  rarest  color  among  the  flowers  of  the  parterre,  and  all  that 
boast  any  of  the  beautiful  shades  of  that  beautiful  color  are  particularly 
prized  :  but  hlack  is  still  more  rare.  The  flowers  commonly  called  black, 
such  as  certain  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  are  only  very  dark  shades  of  pur- 
ple, violet,  or  some  other  color  ;  but  the  flower  of  the  Susian  Iris  is  really 
black,  with  a  faint  tint  of  brownish  violet,  and  fully  justifies  the  name  of 
Mourning  Iris,  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

This  uncommon  color  would  alone  make  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  ama- 
teurs and  gardeners,  but  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the  elegance 
of  its  form  and  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  flower.  The  smallness 
of  our  pages  will  only  admit  a  figure  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size. 

It  claims  not  to  be  a  new  flower,  but  is,  according  to  Linnseus,  a  native 
of  the  west  of  Persia,  and  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Holland 
about  the  year  1596.  It  is  now  seldom  found  in  our  gardens,  yet  we  must 
think  it  better  worth  the  care  of  lovers  of  curious  and  beautiful  flowers 
than  many  novelties  that  have  only  the  equivocal  merit  of  their  rarity 
and  recent  introduction.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  a  careful  search  among 
the  plants  that  were  cultivated  in  the  "  olden  times,"  and  long  since  given 
up,  would  be  rewarded  by  finding  a  large  number  that  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

The  genus  Iris  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed  description,  and  a 
'  glance  at  our  figure  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  its  appearance  :  there  is 
nothing  uncommon  about  the  leaves,  and  it  is  easily  known  by  its  solitary 
flower.  Of  the  six  geat  divisions  of  the  perianth,  the  three  outside  are 
reflexed,  and  the  three  inside  are  bent  inwards,  having  on  a  black  ground 
a  number  of  white  stripes  beautifully  arranged.  The  three  outside  petals 
are  very  black  at  the  base,  and  are  bearded  on  the  inside  like  the  German 
Iris.  The  seed  rarely  ripens  with  us,  and  it  is  chiefly  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  We  have  found  it  quite  hardy,  yet  we  think  it  safest  to 
cover  the  roots  carefully  in  winter  to  guard  against  severe  frosts. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  bloomed  in  the  garden 
of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine  in  May.  The  specific  name  Susiana,  given  by 
Linnseus,  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  from  the  city  of  Susa,  in  Italy,  bat 
from  the  old  Suza,  a  city  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  Persia. 


»i  .»  •  -  i« 


Manure  from  Fishes,  &c. — I  hasten  the  development  of  my  house  grapes 
very  much  during  the  sturgeon  fishery  in  August,  by  burying  large  subjects 
in  my  borders,  about  eight  feet  from  the  stems  of  the  vines,  carrying  out 
one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  making  the  dead  matter  support  the  living 
plant,  and  it  intelligent  man,  thus  binding  them  altogether.  My  late  friend, 
Mr.  James  F.  M.  Johnston,  remarked  to  me,  shortly  before  his  death,  "that 
the  time  would  probably  come  when  the  art  of  man  would  acquire  a  domin- 
ion over  that  principle  of  life,  by  the  agency  of  which  plants  now  grow,  and 
alone  produce  food  for  man  and  beast,  by  the  manufacture  of  those  neces- ' 
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THE    ANTIRRHINUM. 

saries  and  luxuries  for  which  he  is  now  wholly'  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  be  enabled  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  as  a  useless 
thing,  to  disregard  the  genial  shower,  to  despise  the  influence  of  the  balmy- 
dew,  to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  and  drought,  to  cloud  and  sunshine,  to 
laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the  husbandman,  and  to  compassionate  the 
anxieties  of  the  ancient  tillers  of  the  earth."  This  cannot  be  the  will  of 
God,  as  it  would  decrease  man's  means  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  which  he 
has  invariably  shown  a  desire  to  increase. 

Set  him  free  from  the  necessitj^of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  you  deprive 
him  of  the  delightful  pleasures  of  a  tranquil  agricultural  existence,  the  en- 
joyments pertaining  to  returning  seasons,  health  and  happiness  caused  by 
labor  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  convert  him  into  a  manufacturer  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. — PelVs  Report  on  Fishes. 


THE     ANTIRRHINUM. 

BY   DANIEL    BARKER,    WEST    MERIDEN,    CONN. 

The  antirrhinum  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  a  position  it  well  merits, 
not  only  for  its  easy  culture  and  propagation,  but  for  its  beautiful  flowers, 
which  are  variegated  in  color,  from  pure  white  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson, 
with  all  the  varied  colors  combined  upon  the  same  flower — the  result  of 
careful  hybridization  :  for  exhibition  or  grouping  in  masses  in  the  flower- 
garden  there  are  but  few  herbaceous  plants  which  afford  more  pleasure  to 
the  lover  of  beautiful  summer  flowers.  The  season  of  flowering  will  depend 
upon  the  time  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed  or  cuttings — the  latter  may 
be  taken  from  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  end  of  September — placed  in 
a  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  mid-day 
sun.  When  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mold  or  peat,  pinching  off  their  tops  and  placing  them  in  a 
cool  frame  until  sufficiently  established  to  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air. 
After  which  the  sash  may  be  left  off  night  and  day  until  the  approach  of 
hard  frost  ;  the  cool  frame  will  be  the  best  place  to  protect  them  in  during 
the  winter  months. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  plant  them 
out  in  the  flower-borders,  or  group  them  in  masses  upon  the  lawn  in  soil 
well  manured  with  old  cow-dung.  Here  they  will  continue  to  throw  up  their 
beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  from  June  until  November. 

Seed. — The  proper  time  to  sow  is  from  February  to  April  {not  in  the  fall), 
in  pots  or  boxes,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  about  60° 
Fahr.  When  sufficiently  strong,  prick  out  in  boxes  or  seed-pans,  about  two 
inches  apart,  and  place  in  a  cool  frame  ;  inure  them  gradually  to  the  open 
air,  and  plant  out  as  recommended  for  plants  from  cuttings. 

The  following  kinds  are  the  most  beautiful  which  have  come  under  our 
notice  ; — we  send  by  this  day's  mail  a  box  of  these  flowers  for  your  inspec- 
tion : 

1.  Beauty  Supreme — tube  yellow,  rose  and  white  throat,  fine. 

2.  I/atea  Striata — white  tube,  yellow  lip,  beautifully  striped  with  purple. 

3.  Quadrealis — white,  yellow  and  purple,  extra  fine. 

4.  Maid  of  Athens — white  tube,  lip  beautifully  mottled  with  purple, 
white  and  carmine. 
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5.  Village  Bride — white,  with  yellow  lip. 

6.  Cherub — white  tube,  yellow  and  lake  lip. 

7.  Macbeth — Eich  dark  cnmson,  fine. 

•9.  Anaxo — purple  tube,  orange  and  carmine  lip. 

10.  Purity — fine,  white. 

11.  Marion — scarlet,  purple  and  crimson,  with  yellow  lip. 

12.  Papilio — beautifully  mottled  with  orange,  red  and  purple. 

13.  Alice — white  tube,  striped  with  rose. 

14.  Agnes — white  tube,  lemon  lip,  beautifully  striped  with  purple. 

15.  Belle  of  the  Season — purple  ground,  mottled  with  white. 

16.  Spit-Fire — crimson  scarlet,  yellow  lip,  very  large. 

IT.  Zuci?ida— light  ground,  beautifully  striped  with  purple,  large  and 
fine. 

18.  Harlequin — tube  white,  lip  bright,  rosy,  purple,  yellow  and  white. 

19.  Norma — rosy  purple,  rich  lemon  lip,  fine  and  distinct. 

[The  box  containing  these  remarkably  beautiful  flowers  was  received  in 
ej^cellent  order,  making  a  fine  exhibition  of  themselves  alone.  Mr.  Barker, 
we  anticipate,  will  have  a  good  demand  for  such  creditable  novelties. — Ed.H.] 
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As  I  not  unfrequently  meet  with  articles  in  the  Horticulturist,  concerning 
which  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say,  I  propose  to  myself  a  sort  of  "  conglom- 
erate" paper,  upon  several  subjects  noticed  in  the  present  volume.  If  1  am 
mistaken  in  presuming  that  it  may  prove  readable,  I  rely  upon  my  kind 
friend  the  editor,  to  give  me  an  intimation  to  that  effect.  I  have  first  to 
notice  an  article 

"  On  Mulching,"  (page  .34,)  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  replies  to  the  remarks 
upon  that  subject,  by  several  gentlemen,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  so  well  expresses  my  own  opinions,  that  I  have 
only  to  remark  the  surprise  that  I  felt,  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  should 
have  taken  such  an  extraordinary  position,  and  decry  mulching  as  injurious, 
in  the  face  of  both  theory  and  practice,  and  to  observe  that  even  they  admit 
its  usefulness,  while  contending  against  it. 

According  to  the  report,  Mr.  Hovey  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
practical  "  without  much  injury"  on  "  a  high  soil"  readily  parting  with  its 
moisture.  Mr.  Barry  considered  it  "  very  judicious"  when  applied  to  newly 
planted  trees.  Mr.  Berckmans  w^as  in  the  habit  of  throwing  "  small  weeds" 
about  his  trees,  "just  enough  to  keep  the  ground  shaded,  not  more  ;"  (what 
"more'' is  needed?)  and  Mr.  Walker,  while  inclining  to  the  opinion  that 
"the  best  pear-trees  in  the  country"  are  in  grass  ground,  (which  I  doubt,) 
confessed  that  his  own  trees  received  a  mulch  of  green  grass  "  some  four 
or  six  inches  thick,"  which  I  should  denominate  a  pretty  substantial  mulch. 
These  admissions,  which  are  intermingled  with  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
men who  chiefly  opposed  the  practice,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  very  firmly  grounded  in  their  disbelief  of  its  efficacy. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  mulched  with  tan-bark,  manure,  grass,  and  , 
other  materials,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  not  only  \ 
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that  the  lives  of  many  trees  have  in  this  way  been  preserved,  but  that  the 
health  and  vigor  of  all  young  trees  are  greatly  promoted  by  means  of  it, 
unless  in  situations  of  more  than  ordinary  moisture. 

''  Grape  vines,"  &c.,  (4t.)  "The  vine  ranks  among  those  plants  which  are 
very  dependent  upon  external  influences."  "  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange 
that  the  grapes  which  grow  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  Johannisberg,  should 
be  very  superior  to  those  produced  upon  the  opposite  side."  I  can  state  a 
case  in  point,  much  nearer  home. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  I  made  one  of  a  party  of  gentlemen,  having  strong 
horticultural  proclivities,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  in  Cincinnati,  and  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly  in  explor- 
ing the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  that  hospitable  city.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  was,  to  go  to  market  before  breakfast  and  eat  Catawba  grapes, 
riper  and  better  than  we  ever  produced  at  home.  Afterwards  we  found 
much  finer  ones  in  the  vineyards  of  our  newly  made  friends,  and  discovered 
that  other,  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  excellence  was  very  nicely  grad- 
uated to  the  exposure.  This  we  tested  by  actual  experiment  in  Mr.  Long- 
worth's  vineyard,  the  "  Garden  of  Eden."  His  tenant,  the  since  famous 
Schneike,  was  supplying  us  with  grapes  and  information  at  once,  when  one 
of  our  party,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  maximum  point  of  excellence,  opened 
a  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  the  possession  of  "  the  best  bunch  in  the  vine- 
yard." The  sagacious  old  vine-dresser  led  us  from  terrace  to  terrace  around 
the  mountain,  and  paused  at  the  southernmost  point  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  high  above  the  city.  Here  he  cut  "  the  best  bunch,"  and  a  glorious 
one  it  was,  exceeding  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  height  of  flavor,  any- 
thing in  the  semblance  of  a  Ca- 
tawba that  I  ever  saw,  before  or 
since.  We  had  not  before  tasted 
the  Catawba  in  its  highest  excel- 
lence, nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so 
again  anywhere  this  side  of 
Mount  Adams. 

"  Curiosities    of    Vegetation," 

(117.)     In  proof  that  lilies    are 

not  the  only  "  vegetables"  which 

have  a  fondness  for  "sporting,"  I 

/  \        append  an  outline  of  a  specimen 

of  the  Williams'  Favorite  apple, 
which  might  well  pass  for  that 
of  a  pear. 

The  apple  from  which  it  was 
traced  was  one  of  three  which 
I  had  this  season,  all  differing 
somewhat  in  form,  but  of  an  un- 
mistakable pear  shape,  and  hav- 
ing the  usual  color  of  the  variety. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  resem- 
blance of  one  specimen,  that  a 
good  pomologist  upon  being  ask- 
ed to  name  the  pear,  unhesitating- 
ly pronounced  it  the  Forelle. 
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I^  have  had  grapes,  precisely  resembling  in  form  a  small  ribbed  tomato, 
appearing  as  if  formed  by  the  union  of  several  berries,  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
The  cause  of  such  a  sport  I  can  readily  refer  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
number  of  pistils  in  the  flower,  but  I  acknowledge  myself  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  should  change  an  apple  into  the  shape  of  a  pear. 

"  Want  of  method  in  Pomological  Writings,"  (159.)  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Hanchett,  in  thinking  that  a  little  closer  adherence  to  system  would 
greatly  improve  some  of  the  treatises  on  fruits,  but  dissent  entirely  from 
the  ideas  respecting  flavor  advanced  by  him. 

He  takes  the  ground  that  taste  and  flavor  are  two  very  different,  and 
quite  independent  attributes,  and  considers  the  expression  "a  sweet  or  sour 
flavor"  "  a  perversion  of  language." 

I  remember  no  definition  which  bears  Mr.  H.  out  in  these  opinions,  or 
which  countenances,  the  idea  that  he  conveys,  that  a  fruit  has  no  flavor  of 
its  own,  and  that  it  has  none  unless  that  of  something  else,  as  lemon,  musk, 
almond,  &c. 

This  seems  to  me  preposterous.  If  a  sweet  or  an  acid  is  not  a  flavor,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  H.  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  enumerate 
many  fruits  which  have  one,  for  how  very  few  are  there  in  which  any  other 
flavor  than  that  resulting  from  a  mingling  of  sugar  and  acid  can  be  detect- 
ed. What  constitutes  a  so-called  "  vinous  flavor,"  but  a  mixture  of  these 
two  properties  ?  The  early  harvest  apple,  for  example,  has  no  other  flavor 
that  I  can  discover,  but  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour,  but  does  Mr.  H.  or  any 
one  else  consider  \%  flavorless  ?  I  do  not  see  why  a  pear  or  an  apple  is  not  as 
well  entitled  to  possess  a  flavor  of  its  own,  as  an  orange  or  a  lemon.  Would 
Mr.  H.  in  describing  the  lemon,  say  that  it  had  a  "  lemon  flavor"  or  that  its 
flavor  was  a  mixture  of  acid  with  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  ? 

I  do  not  by  any  means  object  to  the  employment  of  these  or  similar  terms 
in  describing  fruits,  the  flavor  of  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  any  other 
fruit,  nut,  &c.,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  H.  "  puts  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  and 
that  the  distinction  drawn  by  him,  if  scientifically  correct,  (which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit,)  is  too  nice  to  be  practically  available. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  of  course,  as  a  '^perfumed  flavor,"  and  Mr.  H.  is 
quite  right  in  considering  such  an  expression  "  an  intolerable  perversion." 

"  The  Pinneo  and  Hebron  Pears,"  (169.)  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  rapidly  advancing  state  of  Pomological  science,  will  not  permit  an 
imposition  to  remain  long  undetected.  Dr.  Russell  gives  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  case  in  point,  and  I  think  expresses  the  general  opinion  pretty 
accurately. 

The  remark  of  Professor  Henry,  (187,)  extracted  from  the  patent  office 
report — "  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day,  with  reference  to 
'practical  men,'  "  &c.  has  my  sincere  acquiescence.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
term  in  horticultural  literature  which  has  been  more  abused.  I  know 
"  practical  gardeners"  who  are  theoretical  ones  also,  and  who  are  intelligent, 
modest  and  gentlemanly  men.  To  such  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Henry  or  my- 
self  do  not  apply.  I  am  speaking  of  those  self-styled  "  practical  men,"  who 
seem  to  claim  an  inherent  right  to  know  more  than,  and  to  sneer  at,  any 
person  with  whom  they  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  merely  upon  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  "practical;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
disbelieve  everything  that  his  own  eyes  have  not  seen,  or  ignore  the  excel- 
lence of  everything  that  his  own  hands  have  not  planted. 


The  old  prejudice  against  gentlemen  farmers  and  book  farming  is  not 
quite  extinct,  nor  is  it  confined  to  farmers  alone  ;  instances  might  be  cited 
from  3'our  pages,  Mr.  Editor,  of  gardeners  of  sufficient  standing  and  intel- 
ligence to  be  superior  to  such  prejudices,  who  have  endeavored  to  protect 
themselves  by  a  "  practical"  shield,  from  the  weapons  of  an  adversary,  who 
may  combine  practice  with  theory. 

"The  Orchard  House"  (251.)  The  thanks  of  the  entire  north  are  due  to 
Mr.  Rivers,  for  the  system  which  he  has  introduced,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  reprinting  the  work  in  which  it  is  embodied.  I  have  nuicli  faith  in  or- 
chard houses,  and  hope  that  I  may  some  day  possess  one  of  them.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  friends'  experience,  for  I  hear  of 
two  or  three  soon  to  be  erected  here,  as  is  the  case  with  other  portions  of 
our  State.  We  obtain  peaches  only  by  importation  from  more  genial  lo- 
calities, the  winds  from  the  lake  in  early  spring  not  only  depriving  us  of  the 
fruit,  but  even  after  a  time  affecting  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  except  in 
sheltered  city  gardens  it  is  scarcely  cultivated.  We  need  the  orchard  house 
for  its  culture,  and  in  my  opinion  no  long  period  will  elapse  before  it  will 
have  become  one  of  our  institutions. 
-  But  a  few  miles  distant  the  peach  grows  and  ripens  finely,  except  where 
the  mercury  drops  too  far  below  zero,  and  in  point  of  economy,  imported 
fruit  at  $1.50  per  basket  would  doubtless  be  cheaper  than  that  grown  at 
home  under  glass.  Still  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  before  the  market  is  sup- 
plied from  abroad,  the  latter  might,  I  think,  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Peaches 
have  sold  this  season  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  basket.  They  would 
scarcely  cost  that,  I  imagine,  under  glass,  and  aside  from  the  certainty  of  a 
crop,  which  would  be  almost  invariable,  there  is  the  not-to-be-estimated 
value  that  a  perfectly  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  peach  possesses  over  one 
plucked  in  a  half  ripe  state,  and  transported  an  indefinite  number  of  miles 
by  rail.  Brought  by  steamer  from  Cleveland  or  Brie,  as  a  large  part  of  ours 
are,  they  are  of  course  in  better  condition. 

The  protection  of  smooth-skinned  fruits  from  the  curculio,  might  be  ren- 
dered nearly  perfect  in  one  of  these  structures,  and  to  the  many  who  have 
^\nm-trees  but  no  plums,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  extremely  satisfac- 
tory, and  conduce  much  to  a  more  amiable  frame  of  mind,  than  some  gentle- 
men are  apt  to  experience  during  the  plum  season. 

"  Nomenclature  of  pears,"  (294.)  I  am  looking  with  much  interest  for  a 
solution  of  this  question,  and  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  "  young  pomol- 
ogist"  by  whom  it  is  propounded,  having  experienced  similar  difficulties  re- 
garding names  of  fruits.  Can  none  of  the  "  authorities"  give  us  the 
facts  ?  Where  are  our  much-esteemed  Belgian  friend,  and  the  Boston  pomol- 
ogists  ? 

"Bleeding  of  the  Grape-vine,"  (294.)  Allow  me  to  ask,  What  amount  of 
injury  did  any  one  ever  k7iow  to  have  been  caused  by  this  bleeding,  of 
which  grape-growers  stand  in  such  dread  ? 

"  To  increase  the  size  of  fruits,"  (295.)  Some  of  Professor  DubreuiPs 
suggestions  seem  to  be  of  considerable  value,  where  one  has  not  too  many 
specimens  to  operate  upon,  and  I  intend  trying  some  of  them  another  season. 
With  regard  to  ringing  the  branches,  I  am  a  little  sceptical,  having  prac- 
tised it  on  several  of  my  grape-vines  this  summer,  and  in  only  one  instance,- 
with  any  apparent  advantage.  One  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  showed  a 
Imarked  improvement  in   size  of  berrj'-  and  time  of  ripening,  but  why 
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other  vines  that  were  operated  upon  at  the  same  time  failed  to  do  so,  I  do 
not  understand. 

"  Early  French  Apricot,"  (332.)  Perhaps  I  may  afford  some  information 
regarding  this  fruit.  Many  years  since  the  name  was  in  the  catalogue  of 
one  of  our  oldest  nurseries,  as  a  synonym  of  the  Large  Early;  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  trees  so  named  in  fruit,  but  have  some  recollection 
of  satisfying  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  wood 
and  foliage. 

"  Native  Grapes,""  (342.)  A  glorification  of  that  miserable  excuse  for  a 
grape,  the  Northern  Muscadine. 

What  can  induce  any  person  who  has  ever  compared  this  fruit  with  a 
decent  grape  to  cultivate  it,  passes  my  understanding,  unless  he  is  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  compelled  to  live  in  a  place  where  no  other  is  obtainable, 
in  which  case  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

Mr.  Thomas  some  time  since  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Brown  Fox,  and  that  he  had  frequently  so  told  the  originators  of  it, 
who,  however,  seem  to  place  little  reliance  upon  Mr.  T.'s  pomological 
acumen,  as  they  continue  to  promulgate  its  praises  as  if  it  were  the  sicm- 
mum  bonutn  of  all  grapes. 

1  have  grown  and  tasted — I  will  not  say  eaten — this  grape,  and  was  once 
a  member  of  a  committee  under  whose  notice  its  wine  came,  and  I  can  say 
—as  a  certain  horticulturist  of  this  State  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the 
Cooper  apple, — "  I  would  not  have  it  within  forty  miles  of  my  farm,"  (if  I 
had  one.) 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  thing  is  a  humbug  and  imposition,  and  that 
the  Charter  Oak,  Sage's  Mammoth,  et  id  omne  genus,  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. There  mat/  be  a  place  where  these  will  ripen,  and  nothing  else  will  ; 
for  that  locality  they  may  be  of  some  value. 

"Frosts  and  Fruits,"  (363.)  Mr.  Huidekoper  presents  a  rather  discourag- 
ing view  of  his  fruit  prospects.  He  is  more  unfortunate  than  we  of  western 
New  York,  who  escaped  with  a  partial  scathing,  some  trees — indeed,  many 
— being  so  heavily  loaded  that  in  my  own  case  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
fruit  became  necessary  to  prevent  their  breaking  with  the  weight.  Other 
trees  are  however  destitute  of  fruit,  and  in  some  orchards  the  crop  was 
nearly  or  quite  destroj^ed.  I  think  that  fruits  are  in  general  more  highly 
colored  this  autumn  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  of  many  varieties  the 
specimens  are  remarkably  fine. 

"  Ivy,"  (399.)  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  admiration  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  We  cannot  grow  it  here,  as  you  do,  but  are  compelled 
to  plant  it  in  shady  and  sheltered  situations,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  moder- 
ate annual  growth.  I  amused  myself  last  winter  by  growing  it  from  cut- 
tings, in  water,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from  watching  the  development 
of  the  roots,  which  were  freely  emitted,  and  the  growth  ol^  the  leaves. 

I  have  now  a  strong  plant  in  a  pot,  grown  in  this  way,  and  have  several 
that  have  remained  all  summer  in  the  water,  which  rarely  requires  renewal. 

"  Graperies  and  grape  growing,"  (418.)  Mr.  Saunders'  very  correct  idea, 
that  an  abundance  of  foliage  is  necessary  to  the  proper  ripening  of  grapes, 
if  not  very  new,  is  quite  ignored  by  many  grape-growers,  but  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  In  my  own  vinery, 
the  abundance  of  foliage  has  excited  remark,  as  compared  with  the  murder- 
ous system  of  close  cutting  practised  by  some  cultivators. 
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I  don't  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Saunders'  plan  of  renewing-  the  whole  plant 
annually,  which  appears  to  be  rather  too  severe  treatment,  and  must,  I  should 
think,  eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent. 


ORIGINAL     OBSERVATIONS    ON    INSECTS    INJURIOUS    TO    OUR 
FRUITS.— THE  CURCULIO.* 

BV    MARGARETTA     H.    MORRIS,    GERMANTOWJT,    PA. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  at  length  completed  my  series  of  observations  on  the 
insects  and  diseases  of  the  Plum,  Cheriy  and  Peach-trees,  a  portion  of  which 
I  now  send  for  your  most  popular  and  valuable  journal.  Thoug-h  most  of 
the  isolated  facts  may  have  come  under  the  notice  of  observers,  I  believe 
no  one  has  hitherto  put  them  to  so  careful  a  test  as  I  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  last  two  years,  trusting  to  nothing  but  ocular  demonstration  and  tan- 
gible proof ;  the  diseases  of  the  trees  and  fruit  have  been  carefully  watched 
and  noted  down  on  their  first  appearance,  and  the  insects  all  developed 
under  bell  glasses,  so  secured  tliat  nothing  could  get  in  or  out  after  the 
branches  of  the  trees  or  their  fruit  had  been  placed  within  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  begin  with  the  insect  called  plum  curculio,  but 
whose  real  name  is  Rhynchmnus  netmphar,  (No.  1,)  belonging,  like  the  cur- 
culio, to  the  weevil  family.  The  individual  figured  in  the  accompanying  frontis- 
piece was  developed  from  a  grub  feeding  in  a  plum,  and  placed  in  a  tumbler  of 
earth  on  the  first  of  June,  in  company  with  several  other  plums,  all  diseased  ; 
the  grubs  left  the  plums  from  one  to  four  days  after  the  fruit  had  fallen 
from  the  tree,  and  immediately  entered  the  earth  ;  one  selected  a  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  glass,  enabling  me  to  watch  its  progress  and  manner  of 
forming  its  celL  It  began  by  moistening  the  earth  around  it,  until  the  cell 
was  large  enough  to  turn  in  comfortably  ;  it  then  smooth-plastered  the 
sides  by  emitting  more  fluid,  and  rubbing  them  with  its  rounded  back  : 
this  was  a  work  of  two  days.  In  these  cells,  apparently  impervious  to  heat 
and  moisture,  the  grubs  lay  during  the  period  of  their  change,  which  in  one 
was  only  four  daj'S,  v/hile  the  remainder  appeared  at  various  times  until 
the  1st  of  August.  The  beetles  thus  early  developed  return  to  the  trees, 
and  complete  the  work  of  destruction  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  all  the 
remaining  fruit.  The  second  brood  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  injured  fruit, 
at  their  appointed  season,  enter  the  ground,  form  their  cells  as  their  parents 
had  done,  but  remain  unchanged  until  the  following  season,  when  they 
emerge  from  their  winter  home  at  the  period  when  the  fruit  has  set,  and  in 
a  condition  to  form  food  for  their  future  progeny.  The  crescent-shaped 
blemish  on  the  plum  No.  11  was  formed  by  the  snout  of  the  beetle  cutting 
the  skin,  which  it  carefully  raised,  then  turning  round  it  deposited  an  ^%^, 
and  replaced  the  skin  with  its  snout,  first  pushing  the  g^^^  into  the  flesh  of 
the  plum,  and  then  replacing  the  skin  over  it,  to  exclude  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  never  more  than  one  ^^^  deposited  in  one  plum,  the 
insect  going  from  plum  to  plum,  until  her  whole  store  is  exhausted.  Should 
the  beetles  rise  from  the  earth  before  the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
nidus  for  their  young,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tender  branches  of  the 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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prune  plum  or  morello  cherry  ;  why  these  peculiar  trees  are  selected  by  the 
weevil,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered. 

In  this  neighborhood,  the  swellings  Nos.  6  and  T,  on  the  cherr^^  and  plum 
branches,  began  to  appear  about  the  last  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
and  attained  their  full  size  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  at  this  time  the  sap- 
vessels  of  the  tumors  were  enlarged  and  distorted,  and  filled  with  sap,  and 
the  young  grubs  of  the  Hhynchmnus  nenuphar  began  to  appear.  From  this 
time  the  grubs  grew  rapidly,  and  fed  voraciously.  From  one  to  six  grubs 
were  found  in  the  tumors,  according  to  their  size.  The  section  of  a  tumor. 
No.  8,  was  examined  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  drawings  were  made  ; 
No.  9  is  one  of  the  larvse  taken  from  the  tumor  ;  No.  10  is  a  magnified  draw- 
ing of  the  head  of  larva  No.  9.  At  the  same  time  grubs  were  taken  from 
tumor  No.  6,  on  the  plum  branch  and  plum  No.  11,  which  proved,  when  ex- 
amined Tinder  the  microscope,  to  be  identical  with  those  found  in  the  cherry 
tumor,  deciding  the  question,  and  proving  that  the  Rhynchoenus  nenuphar 
is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the-  fruit,  but  of  the  tumors  in  the 
branches.  The  figures  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  are  magnified  sections  of  the  mouth 
of  the  perfect  insect.  No.  1. 

Dr.  William  Hammond,  the  eminent  microscopist,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  magnified  drawings,  has  proved  that  the 
fungus  growth  on  the  tumors  of  the  cherry  and  plum-trees  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  swelling,  as  Harris  and  others  have  supposed,  but  a  congenial  local- 
ity where  this  species  of  fungus  finds  its  proper  food.  It  is  the  insect 
which  causes  the  tumor.  The  remedy  is  simple,  but  indispensable.  As 
soon  as  the  swelling  is  perceived,  it  must  be  taken  off  and  burnt,  and  the 
plums  gathered  and  scalded,  or  eaten  by  swine.  I  will  here  let  Dr.  Ham- 
mond speak  for  himself : 

"Philadelphia,  July  26th,  1859. 
"  Mr  Dear  Miss  Morris  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  submit- 
ted the  warts,  or  knots,  found  on  the  plum-tree,  to  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and,  as  you  anticipated  from  your  researches,  have  ascertained  that 
they  are  not  caused  by  a  fungus.  The  tissue  of  these  knots  is  identical  in 
essential  characters  with  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  except  that  there  is 
not  the  same  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  as  exists  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.  Thus,  on  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  knot,  the  dotted 
vessels  are  observed  both  in  vertical  and  transverse  sections,  and  of  course 
are  much  twisted  and  deranged.  On  the  outside  of  the  knots  is  a  deposit 
of  black  matter,  consisting  of  the  Sphceria  morhosa  of  De  Schwinitz,  and, 
gi'owing  upon  that,  another  fungus,  belonging  to  the  genus  puccinia,  prob- 
ably the  P.  lateripes.  This  latter,  however,  is  only  found  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  surface,  more  especially  in  the  furrows,  though  in  a  few  speci- 
mens it  prevailed  over  the  whole  exterior. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fungi  in  the  interior 
of  the  knots.  After  careful  examination,  I  am  able  to  be  positive  on  this 
point.  The  tissue  of  the  knots  is,  as  previously  stated,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  and  from  the  chambers  found  in  this,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  matters  found  therein,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  inhabited  by  insects.  As  I  have  found  the  sphmria  on 
parts  of  the  tree  where  there  were  no  knots,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  l 

"  The  accompanying  drawings  will  explain  more  definitely  the  appearances  l 
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presented.  Fig.  1  represents  the  internal  portion  of  the  knot  ;  Fig.  2,  the 
dotted  vessels  found  moi-e  exteriorly  ;  and  Fig.  3,  the  external  layer  of 
sphceria.     In  Fig.  4,  the  secondary  fungus  is  seen. 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  continue  your  interesting  and  important  observa- 
tions, I  am  Yours,  sincerely, 

"  William  A.  Hammond." 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Several  other  insects  form  their  nests  in  the  tumors  of  the  cherry  and 
plum-trees  after  they  are  filled  with  sap,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
Harris's  treatise  on  insects  : — these  I  propose  to  figure  and  describe  in  a 
future  number. 


Dear  Sir : — In  the  previous  notes,  I  promised  a  sequel  to  the  history  of 
the  plum  and  cherry-tree  knots,  and  the  insects  which  feed  in  them,  which  I 
now  have  great  satisfaction  in  furnishing,  believing  that  the  different  species 
of  insects  observed  by  entomologists,  and  described  at  various  times  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  all  passed  under  my  notice  this  year,  and  developed, 
from  both  cherry  and  plum  tumors,  under  my  bell-glass. 

In  Dr.  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects,  I  find  the  statements  of  observers  so 
conflicting,  that  I  shall  pass  all  by,  and  give  only  the  history  of  my  bell- 
glass  and  its  inhabitants,  with  the  dates  as  I  find  them  in  my  note-book. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  I  noticed  the  swellings  on  the  branches  of  both 
plum  and  cherry-trees,  but,  on  examination,  could  detect  no  signs  of  insect  i 
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life,  or  any  of  the  fungus  which  some  writers  have  thought  the  cause  of  the 
swelling,  but  which  Dr.  Hammond  has  so  conclusively  proved  to  be  an  after- 
growth on  the  tumor,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  of 
the  curculio  were  there  hatched,  and  the  young  grubs  too  small  to  be  de- 
tected without  a  microscope. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  swellings  had  grown  to  their  full  size,  and  filled 
with  sap  ;  in  one  tumor  I  found  five  larvaa  of  the  curculio  {EhyncftOinus 
nenuphar^,  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

I  then  placed  a  number  of  branches  with  their  knots  under  a  bell-glass, 
resting  on  a  board  covered  with  garden  earth,  and  secured  around  the 
edges  to  prevent  entrance  or  escape.  On  the  10th  of  July,  many  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Hhynchcenus  left  the  knots  and  entered  the  earth  ;  on  the  29th 
of  July  they  had  become  pupae,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  twelve  perfect 
beetles  rose  from  the  earth,  and  returned  to  the  branches  on  which  they  had 
fed  while  in  the  grub  state.  On  raising  the  bell-glass,  I  found,  1st,  That 
four  larvae  of  the  coddling-moth  ( Carpocapsa  x>oono7iella)  had  fed  in  the 
tumors,  and  were  then  in  the  winged  form,  and  resting  on  the  branches  ; 
this  is  a  small  brown  moth  of  the  Tortrix  family,  which  may  be  seen  in 
June  and  July,  hovering  over  the  young  fruit,  seeking  a  place  where  the 
eggs  may  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  securest  retreat  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  blossom  end,  where  the  skin  is  thinnest  ;  there  is  no 
puncture  made,  but  one  or  two  eggs'  are  deposited  on  the  outside  of  each 
apple.  When  the  grubs  are  hatched,  they  immediately  enter,  and  penetrate 
to  the  core  ;  when  the  time  of  their  change  approaches  the}''  creep  out  of 
the  fruit,  and  seek  a  retreat  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  tree,  where  they 
remain  during  their  change,  unless  found  by  the  crab-like  spider  whose 
home  they  have  invaded,  or  the  prjnng  beak  of  the  wren  or  nut-hatch. 

The  head  and  thorax  of  the  codling-moth  is  brown,  mingled  with  grey  ; 
the  four  wings  expand  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  having  the  appearance  of 
brown  watered  silk,  crossed  by  numerous  grey  and  brown  lines  ;  near  the 
posterior  angle  is  a  dark  brown  oval  spot,  edged  with  bright  copper  color  ; 
the  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  light  yellowish  brown,  with  the  lustre  of 
satin.  2d.  The  male  ^jeria  exitosa,  the  common  peach  borer.  3d.  Three 
flies  whose  wings  expand  half  an  inch  ;  those  are  undescribed.  4th.  Three 
distinct  species  of  ichneumon,  one  of  them  the  celebrated  Ceraphron 
destructor  of  Say,  the  enemy  of  the  Hessian  fly  (  Cecidomyia  destructor). 
And,  4th,  a  swarm  of  minute  dipterous  flies,  the  perfect  insects  of  numerous 
maggots  that  had  fed  exclusively  on  the  castings  of  the  Mhynchoenus, 
^geria,  and  coddling-moth  {Carpocapsa pomo7iella). 

On  a  further  examination  of  the  trees,  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  found  new 
swellings  on  the  young  branches,  and,  on  opening  some  of  them,  I  found  the 
half-grown  larvae  of  the  plum  curculio  (J?,  nenuphar),  feeding,  as  their  par- 
ents had  done  in  June  ;  and  in  the  same  tumor  were  two  larv»  of  the  cod- 
ling-moth. 

On  many  of  the  newly-grown  branches  were  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
plum  curculio,  where  it  had  wounded  the  bark  before  depositing  its  egg., 
and  on  one  branch  there  were  seven  punctures  in  a  row,  with  an  interval  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  puncture,  thus  leaving  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  swelling,  while  the  other  insects  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  banquet  provided  for  them  in  the  juicy  tumor  which  the 
MhynchcBnus  had  caused. 
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NOTES    ON    PEARS,  RIPENING,    &c.* 

BY  W.  E.  COPPOCK,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

White  Doyenne  : — This  old  and  exquisite  pear  continues  to  fail  with  me. 
For  the  past  four  years,  some  forty  fine  and  to  all  appearance  healthy  trees, 
both  standard  and  dwarf,  have  hardly  yielded  a  perfect  specimen, — while 
for  several  years  anterior,  they  not  only  fruited  annually,  but  abundantly. 
They  vary  in  age  from  8  to  15  years,  and  are  in  varied  soils,  from  stiff 
clay,  vegetable  loam,  light  loam,  dry  soils  and  moist,  in  all  of  which  they 
make  good  growth.  Thej  blossom  and  set  fruit  freely,  which,  when  half  grown, 
cracks,  and  turns  black  with  disgusting  blotches  of  mildew.  About  one- 
half  then  ceases  to  eidarge,  while  the  balance  continues  to  increase  to 
about  the  usual  size.  The  best  of  them,  in  September,  we  pare,  trim  and 
stew  in  the  usual  way,  and  find  them  excellent  in  flavor  ;  but  none  are 
otherwise  edible.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  soils  to  cor- 
rect this  malady,  such  as  the  application  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  soda  ash,  iron 
filings,  scoria,  sulphur,  burnt  sod,  &c.,  &c.,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  im- 
prove the  growth  and  foliage  of  the  tree.  What  moi'e  can  be  done  for  them? 
Double  work  them,  perhaps,  may  be  said;  but  there  we  should  disagree,  for 
I  entertain  "constitutional"  objections  to  double  worMng  dioarf  pear-trees. 
Mr.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  somewhere  states,  (I  quote  from  memory,)  that  many 
fine  trees  of  this  variety  in  his  grounds  suddenly  became  similarly  affected, 
when,  after  a  total  neglect  of  their  cultivation  for  ten  years,  they  recovered 
their  pristine  excellence,  and  so  continued.  Now  to  this  who  would  not 
exclaim,  mircibile  dictu!  And  thus  I  mean  to  leave  mine,  hoping  for  a  like 
result. 

3Iem. — This  pear  still  finds  its  way  to  our  markets  ;  fruit  dealers  inform 
me,  that  in  many  localities  it  remains  untouched  with  this  malady,  and  that 
their  supplies  are  uniform,  and  the  fruit  fine. 

Beiirre  Giffard: — This  charming  pear  is  a  great  favorite  with  me,  and 
indeed  with  all  to  whom  I  have  presented  it.  It  is  not  as  much  known  in 
our  neighborhood  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  fine  size,  beauty,  fruitfulness 
and  delicious  flavor  cause  it  to  rank  A  No.  1,  best  of  its  season  in  my 
select  list  of  choice  pears.  Like  all  fall  pears,  it  requires  to  be  early 
picked,  and  house-ripened — -otherwise  it  is  apt  to  rot  at  the  core,  or  be 
mealy.  The  worst  feature  I  have  perceived  with  this  pear  is,, that  it  may 
occasionally  crack.  I  had  several  trees  in  bearing  the  past  season,  whose 
fruit,  with  one  exception,  was  fine;  that  exception  was  a  two-year-old  dwarf  ; 
it  had  on  it  a  dozen  excellent  specimens.  After  a  severe  rain  during  the  night 
of  the  first  of  September,  I  found  three  fine  pears  badly  cracked.  Thus,  you 
will  see,  it  comes  early  into  bearing,  is  free  from  grittiness,  and  althougji 
somewhat  apparently  weak  and  straggling  in  its  growth,  requiring  watchful 
attention  by  pinching.,  &c.,  it  is  a  ver}'  valuable  acquisition.  But  let  me 
hasten  to  mejition  another  of  mj'  favorites  the  same  season. 

Kirtland  JBeurre: — This  is  a  delicious  pear,  and  had  Prof  Kirtland  be- 
stowed no  other  boon  upon  a  fruit-loving  people,  his  name,  for  this  alone, 
deserves  immortality.  Its  excellent  size,  honeyed  seckel  flavor,  beautiful 
appearance,   perfect  specimens,  free  from   speck   or  crack,  fair   bearing, 

*  This  article  was  written  for  insertion  at  an  earlier  date,  but  was  crowded  out ;  it  is  valu- 
able, and  now  appropriate  to  the  season. — Ed. 
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vigorous  growth,  splendid  foliage,  good  constitution  and  withal  an  elegant 
tree,  give  it  high  rank  with  me.  I  have  fruited  this  variety  for  ten  years, 
and  never  had  a  bad  pear. 

Mem. — A  beautiful  tree  of  this  variety,  8  j'ears  old,  was  run  over  by  a 
careless  driver  of  a  wagon,  and  broken  flat  down,  the  stem  split  for  a  foot 
or  more,  eight  inches  from  the  quince,  and  lay  so  all  night,  in  March  last. 
In  the  morning,  after  sorrowing  over  it  as  a  lost  friend,  I  raised  it  up, 
brought  the  parts  together  as  well  as  possible,  and  bound  them,  covering  all 
with  grafting  wax  ;  put  on  splints,  and  lashed  it  firmly  to  stakes.  In  July 
I  run  a  knife  over  the  binding,  and  took  off  splints  and  stakes.  It  is  now  as 
sound  as  ever,  having  borne  a  crop,  and  passed  through  some  severe  storms. 

Bloodgood  and  Osborne's  Summer  are  both  fine  pears,  but  with  me  are 
shy  bearers — while  Doyenne  d'Ete^  Dearborn^s  Seedling  and  Beurre  Gou- 
bault  are  fruitful  to  a  fault.  They  require  to  be  thinned  out  in  order  to  get 
their  best  size  and  flavor. 

3Iem. — D'Ete,  I  think,  has  been  too  highly  extolled  ;  it  is  a  fruit  of  but 
very  medium  flavor. 

Belle  Lucrative  is  a  charming  pear,  in  all  senses  of  the  term, — size,  flavor, 
and  productiveness.  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
writers,  whether  this  pear  should  be  grown  on  the  quince,  or  not.  It  certainly 
makes  a  fine  and  beautiful  pyramid,  and  with  me  seems  to  keep  pace  with 
the  best  of  them.  Yet  the  only  case  of  blight  that  has  visited  my  grounds 
for  three  years  past,  was  the  blasting  of  a  beautiful  Belle  Lucrative,  the 
past  summer.  I  know  no  reason,  however,  why  this  case  should  militate 
against  the  variety. 

Columbia: — This  pear,  like  the  Bartlett,  should  never  be  worked  on  the 
quince,  so  imperfect  is  the  union.  A  fine  ten-year-old  Columbia  blew 
down  the  other  day,  showing  a  mere  granulated  protuberance,  without  any 
union  of  the  stocks.     The  pear  itself  I  find  both  poor  and  worthless. 

In  passing  through  the  pear-grounds  of  a  neighbor,  some  weeks  since, 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  sickly  and  declining  appearance  of  several 
large-sized  dwarf  trees,  and  an  opinion  desired  as  to  the  cause.  In  a 
moment  I  detected  it  and  replied,  "  The  trees  were  starved  to  death." 
"Starved?  impossible!  The  soil  is  some  of  the  richest  and  best  on  the 
farm."  "  Well,  sir,  we  will  prove  it."  Upon  taking  up  the  trees  they  were 
found  to  be  completely  riddled  by  the  borer. 

For  some  years  past  the  Sa'perda  Bivattata  has  been  very  destructive 
through  our  neighborhood. 

The  Apple,  Quince,  Mountain  Ash,  and  the  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus 
aronia  and  amelanchier,  have  alike  suffered,  requiring  the  most  active 
watchfulness.  During  the  examination  of  a  young  apple  orchard,  of  some 
two  hundred  trees,  I  found  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more  or  less  affected. 
The  attack  is  not  alone  about  the  collar  of  the  tree  ;  I  found  several  where 
the  worm  had  entered  at  the  base  of  the  first  tier  of  branches,  and  readily 
pierced  them  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  Here  let  me  suggest  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  signally  failed  with  dwarf  pear  culture,  that  here 
mxiy  lie  a  cause,  among  others,  for  such  failure.  The  insidious  operations 
of  this  beetle  are  not  readily  observed  without  more  than  ordinary  exami- 
nation. The  pear,  they  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  touch,  and  an  almost  uni- 
versal fault  with  amateur  cultivators  of  the  dwarf  is,  to  leave  more  or  less 
of  the  quince  stock  exposed  to  view.     Hence  it  is  readily  got  at  by  the 


Saperda,  while  the  frequent  raking  and  stirring  of  the  soil  disperses  any 
little  discharge  of  wood  powder  there  may  be.  The  eggs  of  this  beetle  are 
not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  ai'e  laid  the  latter  part  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  are  hatched,  when,  with  the 
dwarf  pear,  they  burrow  downward,  and  by  the  fall  are  safely  domiciled 
for  the  winter.  Here  they  cut  up  the  sap  wood  in  zigzag  lines,  destroying 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  frequently  eating  the  entire  substance  of  the 
tree.  The  full  grown  worm  is,  perhaps,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  white, 
with  a  very  small  black  head.  It  has  eleven  segments,  or  rings,  besides 
those  of  the  head  and  tail.  It  continues  in  the  tree  for  some  three  years, 
when  it  effects  its  transformation,  and,  gnawing  through  the  bark,  escapes 
into  the  air. 

Vicar  of  'Win'kfield: — I  have  made  a  great  discovery  in  ripening  this 
pear,  and  desire  to  chronicle  the  event.  For  years  I  have  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  the  Vicar,  and  never,  until  the  present  season,  have  I 
succeeded  in  ripening  them  so  that  they  were  more  than  barely  edible,  and 
such  has  been  the  experience  of  our  neighborhood. 

Nem.  Co7i. — Last  season,  I  took  a  different  method,  and  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  December,  they  were  in  eating,  and  a  truly  delicious 
pear  they  are.  It  has  given  me  especial  pleasure  to  introduce  them  among 
our  "  coterie,"  who  pronounce  them  excellent,  more  than  good, — fine  to  best. 
My  trees  were  excessively  loaded  ;  fruit  very  uniform  in  size,  which  was 
good.  The  picking  was  deferred  as  late  as  prudence  would  permit.  They 
were  then  carefully  taken  from  the  trees,  and  spread  upon  a  blanket  in  a 
cold  north  room,  kept  dark.  Each  layer  was  again  similarly  covered,  until 
all  were  so  disposed  of  Then  they  went  through  the  sweating  process, 
and  began  to  get  ax^reamy,  yellow  tinge, — when  such  as  were  wanted  for 
use  were  put  into  a  pine  closet  kept  near  to  the  kitchen  stove.  Our  cook 
keeps  up  an  intolerable  heat  from  early  morn  till  night,  and  this  hicJcy  in- 
cidence has  given  a  maturation  to  the  Vicar  before  to  me  unknown.  A 
week  to  ten  or  twelve  days  in  this  temperature  fully  ripens  them.  They 
color  beautifully;  many  have  a  beautiful  dash,  or  carmine  cheek.  They  are 
no  longer  the  coarse,  gritty,  astringent  fruit,  as  ripened  in  a  cool  medium, — 
but  melting,  buttery,  with  a  delightful  aroma,  and  a  much  superior  pear  to 
the  Glout  Morceau  in  its  best  state. 

No  pear  has  given  me  so  much  concern  as  this.  Its  fine,  strong,  elegant 
growth,  and  universal  bearing,  has  given  us  a  large  stock  of  fruit  annually, 
for  which  there  was  but  little  demand,  and  that  for  cooking  only.  Now, 
with  my  new  management  and  the  coolers  aid,  we  shall  have  no  further 
trouble  with  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Longsight  Place. 
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BY    CHARLES    DUGGIN,    ARCHITECT,  532  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

EuRAL  Architecture  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  that  may  be  considered 
as  having  more  latitude  in  fancy  and  design  than  any  other, — requiring 
greater  thought,  taste  and  judgment  to  compose  the  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists,  and  demanding  a  more  correct  eye  for  the  picturesque,  to  design 
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an  edifice  that  will  harmonize  with  its  intended  locality  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  or  local  objects. 

In  a  country  residence  we  rarely  find  that  which  suits  one  location 
equally  appropriate  for  another.  Consequently  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
same  design,  much  admired  in  one  spot,  is  passed  without  inviting  the  least 
interest  in  another  ;  showing  very  plainly  that  the  surroundings  in  one 
instance  add  to,  while  in  the  other  they  detract  from,  its  intrinsic  beauty. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  a  square  house  with  a  hall  through  the  centre 
can  be  made  more  convenient  than  one  of  irregular  shape  ;  this  is  decidedly 
a  wrong  impression,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show.  If  confined  to  four 
straight  lines,  forming  a  parallelogram  for  the  outward  boundary  of  our 
house,  of  course  we  are  necessitated  to  place  the  rooms  in  certain  positions, 
whether  that  be  desirable  or  not ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  outward  boun- 
dary of  the  house  not  being  confined,  how  much  better  a  plan  can  be  made 
by  going  on  to  the  ground  where  we  purpose  building,  and  staking  out  the 
rooms  so  as  to  command  all  the  different  pleasing  views  the  selected  spot 
may  aiford,  allowing  some  rooms  to  project  beyond  the  others,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  side  view,  and  placing  those  rooms  but  little  used  in  the  least  desira- 
ble portion  of  the  house. 

Another  objection  is  often  raised  against  irregular  shaped  houses 
compared  with  square  ones,  on  the  score  of  the  cost.  This  is  also  an  error. 
In  a  square  house  with  a  hall  through  the  centre,  I  have  almost  alwaj's  found 
there  is  considerable  space  lost  in  passages  made  necessary  from  the  fixed 
position  of  the  rooms,  whereas,  in  an  irregular  house,  this  may  be  avoided 
by  placing  your  different  apartments  so  as  to  be  entered  from  one  small  hall. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  reduction,  or  rather  set-off, 
between  the  cost  of  irregular  and  square  houses,  is  the  veranda.  If  we 
take  a  square  house  and  require  to  have  a  veranda  from  all  the  rooms,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  continue  it  entirely  around  the  house.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  an  irregular  shaped  house,  if  the  plan  be  judiciously  contrived, 
one  veranda  may  be  made  to  answer  for  several  rooms. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  these  remarks,  that  I  maintain  that  an 
irregular  house  is  in  all  cases  cheaper  than  a  square  one,  but  I  do  say,  that 
when  properly  arranged  it  can  be  built  as  cheaply^  and  be  decidedly  more 
convenient  in  its  arrangement,  and  in  every  way  more  pleasing  and  pictur- 
esque in  its  appearance. 

Accompanying  these  remarks  I  oifer  a  design  of  a  house  that  was  built 
last  year  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
district,  on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and  midway  between 
North  and  South  Orange. 

Its  southern  and  western  rooms  look  towards  the  western  range  of  the 
Orange  Mountains,  which  are  studded  with  country  villas  and  grounds, 
making  this  portion  of  the  house  the  part  where  the  best  rooms  should  be 
situated. 

This  handsome  villa  is  of  greater  pretensions  in  reference  to  style,  and 
of  higher  cost,  than  either  of  the  preceding  designs  I  have  illustrated. 

Its  carriage  porch,  its  verandas  and  plant  cabinet,  its  fine  bay  window 
and  balconies,  its  handsome  gables  and  ornamental  cupolas,  give  to  this 
house  an  expression  of  elegance,  combined  with  all  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience that  a  villa  residence  can  well  afford  ;  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  • 
this  does  not  prove  a  favorite  among  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 


The  Arrangement. — The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  is  on  the  south 
side  and  under  a  wide  and  lofty  carriage  porch,  from  which  double  doors 
lead  into  a  vestibule,  paved  with  encaustic  tile.  The  hall  is  9  0x26  0, 
from  which  ready  access  is  had  to  the  parlor,  sitting-room  and  dining-room. 

The  staircase  is  placed  in  a  side  hall  which  also  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
passage  way  to  the  kitchen  portion  of  the  building  ; — under  the  principal 
stairs  is  provided  a  closet  for  hats  and  coats. 

The  parlor  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  and,  with  its  embayed  window, 
forms  a  noble  apartment. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hall  are  located  the  sitting-room  and  dining-room 
— wide  double  doors  are  provided  to  these  three  rooms — and  on  reference 
to  the  plans  it  will  be  seen  how  the  parlor,  dining-room,  sitting-room  and 
hall  may  be  used  together,  should  occasion  require  it. 

Connected  with  the  sitting-room  by  means  of  a  sliding-window  is  a  plant- 


cabinet,  which  is  supplied  with  heated  air  in  the  cold  season  from  the  fur- 
nace in  the  basement.  The  other  Avindow  in  the  sitting-room  leads  to  a 
balcony. 

The  dining-room  is  provided  with  three  windows,  one  of  which  opens 
upon  the  veranda.  This  room  communicates  with  the  kitchen  through  the 
butler's  pantry,  in  which  are  provided  closets,  shelves  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

The  kitchen  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  and,  having  windows  on  two 
opposite  sides,  can  be  kept  thoroughly  cool  and  ventilated.  In  the  kitchen 
are  fitted  up  a  sink  and  dresser.     The  fireplace  is  of  large  size,  fitted  with 
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the  metropolitan  range  and  boiler  complete.  Communicating  with  the 
kitchen  is  a  wash-room,  storeroom  and  kitchen-closet: — the  wash-room  is  pro- 
vided with  fireplace  and  wash-trays  as  shown  in  the  plans. 

In  connection  with  the  wash-room  is  a  water-closet  for  the  use  of  the 
servants. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  plan  of  providing  a  water-closet  in  the  main  building 
is  not  more  generally  adopted  instead  of  the  unsightly  outbuilding  we  so 
often  see  ;  for  do  what  we  will  to  conceal  it,  by  either  making  it  an 
ornamental  structure,  or  endeavoring  to  hide  it  by  means  of  planting 
shrubbery,  we  still  have  it  there,  and  cannot  deceive  ourselves  as  to  its 
use.  As  to  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  actually  costs  less  to 
put  this  convenience  in  the  house  than  in  a  separate  building, — the  slight 
additional  plumbing  really  requiring  a  less  amount  than  the  extra  outlay 
required  to  build  an  outbuilding,  and  afterwards  surrounding  it  with  lattice- 
work and  shrubbery,  or  some  other  cunning  device. 

The  back  staircase  is  provided  between  the  main  portion  of  the  building 
and  the  kitchen,  and  is  carried  up  from  the  cellar  to  the  third  story.  In 
this  back  staircase  hall  is  provided  the  garden  entrance,  leading  into  a 
veranda,  which  communicates  with  a  water-closet  for  the  use  of  the 
family. 

The  arrangement  of  the  chambers  in  the  second  story  is  very  convenient, 
each  room  having  a  separate  entrance  from  the  hall.  The  small  rooms  over 
the  hall  may  be  fitted  up  with  closets  and  converted  into  dressing-rooms  if 
deemed  desirable.  The  principal  chamber  is  placed  over  the  parlor,  and 
is  provided  with  ample  closet  room,  and  dressing-room  attached.  The 
window  on  the  west  side  opens  on  a  covered  balcony,  which  is  shown  on 
the  picture  of  the  exterior. 

The  servants'  chamber  and  bath-room  are  pi'ovided  over  the  kitchen 
portion.  The  bath-room  is  fitted  up  with  bath,  wash-basin  and  water-closet, 
and  is  heated  by  a  register  connected  with  a  hot-air  chamber  back  of  the 
kitchen-range.     The  tank  is  placed  over  the  bath-room. 

The  third  story  is  floored  and  left  unfinished  ;  there  is,  however,  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  house,  ample  room  for  three  good  chambers  with  closets 
and  storeroom. 

The  cellar  extends  under  the  whole  building,  thus  providing  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  storeroom,  milk-room,  root-cellar,  coal-cellar  and  furnace. 
That  part  of  the  cellar  under  the  storeroom  and  wash-room  is  enclosed  up 
solid  in  cement,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cistern  to  receive 
the  rain-water  from  the  roof, — thus  saving  the  expense  of  building  one  out- 
side. 

The  height  of  the  cellar  is  seven  feet.  The  principal  rooms  on  the  first 
story  are  twelve  feet  ;  the  kitchen  portion  eight  feet  six  inches.  The  prin- 
cipal room  on  the  second  story  ten  feet,  the  servants'  chambers  eight  feet. 

Construction  and  Finish. — The  walls  of  the  cellar  are  built  of  stone. 
The  walls  above  the  cellar  are  constructed  of  wood  and  filled  in  with  an 
inner  coating  of  lathing  and  plastering.  The  outside  of  the  frame  is 
smooth,  sheathed  with  one  and  a  quarter  inch  tongued  and  grooved  white 
pine  plank,  only  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  joined  in  white  lead.  The 
roof  is  planked,  and  covered  with  best  quality  of  slates,  laid  in  mortar.  All 
the  work  throughout  is  done  with  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best  manner. 
^3  All  the  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  stories  are  finished  with  cornices. 
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HE  accounts  from  abroad  are  as  yet  almost 
the  only  ones  we  can  draw  upon  for  information 
regarding  the  success  attending  the  cultivation 
of  dwarf  fruit  trees  under  glass.     But  one  opin- 

■  ion  of  their  value  seems  to  be  expressed  ;  as  an 
evidence  of  this,  the  following,  from  a  late  Gar- 

;'■  dener^s  Chronicle  of  September,  will  be  perused 
with  interest. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  AT  AUDLEY  END. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  this  charming  seat  nothing  struck  me  so  vividly  as  the 
perfect  success  of  the  orchard-house  culture.  The  orchard  house  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  head  gardener  at  Audley  End 
many  years,  is  indeed  a  picture  of  fertility  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  span-roofed  houses,  with  a  fixed  roof,  glazed  with  16  oz.  sheet  glass  in 
pieces  20  inches  by  12,  the  rafters  being  20  inches  asunder.  Its  dimensions 
are  as  follows  : — length  90  feet,  width  20  feet,  height  11  feet  in  the  centre,  5 
feet  at  the  sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  bed  of  earth  7  feet  wide  and  20  inches 
high,  supported  by  4-inch  brick  walls.  The  side  beds  are  each  3^  feet  wide, 
and  of  the  same  height.  The  paths  between  the  central  and  side  beds  are  3 
feet  wide  and  neatly  paved.  It  is  ventilated  by  side  lights  2^  feet  by  3 
feet,  fixed  on  pivots  in  their  centres,  so  that  when  swung  open  to  their  full 
extent  they  admit  abundance  of  air  ;  both  ends  are  glazed  with  large  glass. 
At  each  end  is  an  aperture  over  the  door  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air,  and 
no  roof  or  any  other  mode  of  ventilating  is  employed.  The  trees  are  all  in 
the  most  perfect  health,  and  never  in  the  course  of  my  experience  have  I 
seen  exemplified  the  great  superiority  of  low  side  ventilation  to  the  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  pulling  down  sliding  lights  to  let  in  and  let  out  air. 

The  kitchen  garden  here  is  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation,  the  soil  light 
and  warm,  i-esting  on  a  gravelly  substratum  ;  in  spite  of  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances there  is  literally  no  fruit  ;  the  walls,  the  standards  and  pyramids 
are  alike  bare.  On  entering  the  orchard  house,  what  a  charming  contrast ! 
It  is,  to  speak  poetically,  overflowing  with  fruit  ;  the  Apricots  are  over,  but 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  are  in  the  different  stages  of  ripeness  and 
ripening,  and  the  whole  house  is  full  of  beauty.  Standing  on  the  central 
border — for  none  of  the  pots  are  plunged — is  a  row  of  very  fine  trees,  from 
six  to  eight  years  old,  in  18-inch  pots  (18  inches  deep  and  the  same  in  diame- 
ter) ;  among  them  are  some  most  charming  umbrageous  trees — 5  to  6  feet 
high,  and  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter — of  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  and  Murray 
Nectarines.  The  crops  on  these  were  nicely  arranged  in  thinning  the  fruit, 
so  that  although  each  tree  is  bearing  from  seven  to  nine  dozen  they  do  not 
seem  crowded  or  overloaded  with  fruit. 

In  this  central  row  are  some  fine  Peach-trees  of  the  same  age  and  dimen- 
sions as  the  Nectarines.  Among  these  are  good  specimens  of  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Galanole,  and  other  kinds  ;  these  with  the 
exception  of  the  former  variety,  which  is  an  excellent  early  sort,  are  full  of 
fine  fruit.  Among  the  central  trees  Mr,  Young  pointed  out  to  me  three 
large  pyramid  Sflums,  stout  trees,  well  furnished  with  branches,  and  G  feet ! 
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high,  in  18-inch  pots  ;  these  were  removed  from  the  open  ground  last  No- 
vember and  potted.  The  Early  Prolific,  one  of  the  kinds  potted,  had  borne 
a  plentiful  crop.  The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  is  now  full  of  remarkably  fine 
fruit  ;  the  Jefferson  had  shed  its  blossoms  and  is  fruitless  ;  not  so  however 
with  two  or  three  young  trees  of  the  Jefferson  only  two  years  old  and  2  feet 
high — on  these  were  from  seven  to  eight  dozen  of  very  nice  fruit.  There  is 
perhaps  no  Plum  that  better  repays  the  orchard-house  cultivation  than  the 
Jefferson,  it  bears  so  abundantly  and  gives  such  fine  large  fruit. 

The  late  black  Orleans  Plum  is  in  great  favor  with  Mr.  Young.  Its  deep 
purple  bloom  speckled  with— with — well,  perhaps  amber,  gives  it  a  charm- 
ing appearance  ;  it  is  very  late,  but  always  rich  and  juicy,  in  fact  a  perfect 
orchard-house  Plum,  which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  its  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  earlier  sorts  of  PJums,  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  them  high  flavored. 

Among  the  Peach-trees  placed  on  the  side  borders  I  noticed  with  much 
interest  a  tree  of  the  Mountaineer,  in  an  18-inch  pot,  one  of  the  sorts  raised 
by  the  late  T.  A,  Knight,  and  a  good  melting  Peach,  with  10  dozen  good  fair- 
sized  fruit  on  it.  From  this  tree  Mr,  Young's  foreman  told  me  he  had  taken 
from  13  to  14  dozen  when  thinning,  and  I  think  I  learned  from  the  foreman 
that  400  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  been  taken  from  the  trees  in 
thinning. 

The  Apricot-trees  had  not  borne  so  large  a  crop  this  season  as  in  1858,  but 
the  fruit  was  remarkably  fine  ;  the  Peach  Apricots  were  like  good-sized 
Oranges,  so  regularly  and  perfectly  had  they  ripened.  Some  large  robust 
bushes  of  this  kind,  in  18-inch  pots,  and  from  1  to  8  years  old,  are  nearly  4 
feet  high,  the  same  in  diameter,  and  owing  to  their  having  been  pinched  in 
during  the  summer,  they  are  like  sturdy  Oaks  ;  every  spur  is  full  of  blossom 
buds.  Some  of  these  trees  are  capable  of  bearing  a  peck  of  fruit ;  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  robust,  well-grown  specimens. 

Mr.  Young  mentioned  the  Alberge  de  Montgarnet  Apricot  as  a  most  deli- 
cious early  kind,  not  large,  but  rich  and  excellent.  The  flavor  he  thought 
was  much  improved  by  placing  the  tree  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  just  as  the 
fruit  began  to  color.  With  some  kinds  of  Apricots  this  is  good  practice,  but 
the  Peach-Apricot  is  so  extraordinarily  rich  and  good  when  ripened  under 
glass  that  no  further  improvement  can  take  place — in  short  the  fruit  is 
perfect. 

Although  the  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  this  house  are  in  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  although  many  trees  are  growing  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots 
only,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  rooted  through  ;  this  is  owing  to  their  having 
been  abundantly  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  manure  water  occasionally 
used,  so  that  they  have  had  abundance  of  food  at  home.  Top-dressing  twice 
or  thrice  in  summer  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  success  in  the  pot  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees.  Some  quasi-gardcners  are  however  inclined  not  to  use 
it,  only  because  it  has  been  written  in  a  book,  and  such  persons  call  them- 
selves "  practical,"  making  it  a  point  to  follow  the  too  often  foolish  impulses 
of  their  own  noddles  to  the  great  injury  of  their  employers.  I  knew  one 
gardener  of  this  sort  who  would  not  give  his  Peach-trees  any  water  "  till 
they  asked  for  it,"  i.  e.,  till  their  leaves  withered.  He  used  to  grow  a  rare 
crop  of  red  spiders,  but  could  not  manage  to  get  any  Peaches  ;  of  course  he 
found  fault  with  the  system.  , 

Mr,  Young  believes  that  his  complete  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  ( 
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of  the  1st  of  last  April  was  owing  to  his  having  shut  up  his  house  early  in 
the  day  of  March  31,  so  that  the  large  body  of  warm  air  and  the  radiation 
from  the  warm  borders  of  the  earth  resisted  the  frost.  In  some  of  the  small 
orchard  houses  near  Saffron  Walden,  the  blossoms  of  Peach-Nectarine,  and 
the  fruit  already  set  of  the  Apricots,  were  all  entirely  killed  by  the  frost  of 
that  night.  In  these  houses  the  pan  of  charcoal  for  one  night  only  would 
have  saved  the  crop.  This  is  mentioned  as  being  occasionally  necessary,  in 
the  6th  edition  of  the  "  Orchard  House,"  yet  how  few  I  fear  attended  to 
it  on  that  fatal-to-fruit  night  above  alluded  to. 

The  history  of  the  Audley  End  orchard  house  has  some  little  interest 
attached  to  it.  In  1850-51,  when  such  houses  began  to  be  talked  about,  writ- 
ten about,  praised  and  abused,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Young,  a  good  sound  gardener  "  frae  the  canny  north,"  of  a  respectable 
amount  of  years,  i.  e.  a  little  above  the  two-score  and  ten,  heard  about  them 
and  saw  some  of  his  neighbors  building  them.  I  think  he  now  laughingly 
acknowledges  to  having  looked  at  the  mode  of  culture  as  childish,  Chinese- 
like, playing  at  fruit  tree  culture,  boshish,  unfit  for  a  respectable  garden, 
&c.,  and  fit  only  for  very  poor  parsons  and  still  poorer  doctors  and  lawyers. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  the  late  estimable  Lord  Braybrook,  his  employer,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  an  orchard  house,  to  serve  not  only  to  grow  fruit  in 
but  as  a  promenade  house  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  his  health  being 
delicate. 

Mr.  Young  immediately  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  matter. 
The  house  was  built  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  builder 
attached  to  the  estate  ;  some  extra-sized  trees  of  four  or  five  years'  growth 
were  purchased,  and  in  the  summer  of  1856  a  nice  crop  of  fruit  was  gathered. 
Every  season  since  the  success  has  been  perfect,  and  at  this  moment  no  sight 
can  be  more  gratifying,  for  not  a  diseased  leaf  exists  in  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Young  derives  real  pleasure  from  tlie  successful  results  of  his  intelligence 
and  perseverance.  I  may  add  that  the  house  is  remarkably  well  constructed, 
and  has  a  light  and  finished  appearance.  If  it  were  12  feet  high  instead  of 
11  feet  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Young  uses  his  house  in  autumn  for  striking  cut- 
tings of  his  bedding  plants  in  pots  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  in  early 
spring  for  placing  the  young  plants  to  harden  them  off  before  planting  them 
out.     In  winter  the  fruit  trees  alone  occupy  the  house. —  0.  H. 

ORCHARD    HOUSES. 

During  the  summer  of  1847  my  employer  erected  one  of  these  useful 
appendages  to  a  garden,  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  back  wall,  12  feet  ; 
front,  3  feet  4  inches  ;  width,  8  feet  6  inches  ;  length,  280  feet  (in  the  clear). 
The  ventilation  and  arrangement  of  the  trees  differ  from  most  other  houses 
of  the  kind.  The  result,  however,  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  have 
a  passage  in  the  centre  and  front  and  back  doors  which  divides  the  house 
into  two  parts.  In  each  half  both  in  front  and  back  walls  are  ventilators, 
which  being  connected  by  means  of  small  iron  rods  run  on  iron  rails  enables 
one  to  stand  at  the  doors,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  to  ventilate  the  whole 
building.  The  walk  or  footpath  is  27  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  9-inch  tile 
resting  on  Oak  bearers,  which  in  bad  weather  affords  a  comfortable  path. 
Trees  are  trained  on  the  back  wall  ;  but  those  in  front  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  thus  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  both  sides  of  them,  and 
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also  on  the  back  wall  from  top  to  bottom,  and  nearly  the  whole  floor.  These 
constitute  the  main  features  of  the  house  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  fruit  is  of 
the  best  description,  both  as  reg-ards  size  and  quality. — Samuel  Bray,  Court 
Got  Gardens,  Stoodleigh,  near  Tiverto^i^  Devon. 


-»■      »   »    w      .-«- 


JUGLANS   REGIABARTHERIANA. 

This  variety  of  cultivated  nut  {Juglans  regia,  Ziinne),  of  which  we  have 
here  a  drawing  of  the  fruit  and  of  a  branch,  is  remarkable  for  the  shape 
and  principally  for  the  length  of  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent  to  eat.     The 
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nut  being  delicate,  opens  very  easily  ;  the  fruit  in  it  is  superior,  and  very 
abundant,  considering  the  slight  thickness  of  the  enclosure,  which  comes 
off  easily.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  good  variety,  without  any  fault  but  that  of 
being  unknown. 

Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  still  a  mystery  ; — we  owe  it  to 
M.  Barthere,  horticulturist,  of  Toulouse,  who  discovered  it  in  a  field,  where 
it  was  growing  with  other  trees.  He  says  this  variety  is  very  produc- 
tive, and  eai'ly  in  bearing  fruit,  since  iu  four  or  five  years,  the  young  plants, 
growing  from  kernels,  begin  to  bear  nuts.  It  appears  vigorous  ;  the  speci- 
mens before  us  are  but  a  year  old  and  very  healthy. 

Horticulturists  or  amateurs  wishing  to  possess  this  variety,  can  address 
M.  Barthere,  who  will  send  it  to  them  either  in  plants  or  in  fruit. — Revue 

Horticole. 

»..  »  »  »  .-« 

When  the  hydra  becomes  unwieldy,  he  splits  himself  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  becomes  independent,  and  grows  until  the  animals  are  formed  equal 
to  the  former  bulk.  You  may  take  the  tentacula  from  one  and  engraft  it 
upon  another,  by  cutting  an  orifice  and  thrusting  it  in,  when  it  immediately 
unites  by  joining  heads,  bodies  and  tails  together.  You  may  make  an  arti- 
ficial monster,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  by  man.  No  imaginary  combinations 
of  chemical  or  mechanical  powers  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  this  wonder- 
ful reproduction,  nor  can  this  hopeless  enigma  be  solved  ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  behold  the  phenomenon  in  silent  wonder,  and  praise  nature  for  showing  so 
much  solicitude  to  secure  the  multiplication  of  species,  and  disseminate  them 
throughout  the  habitable  world. 

If  the  claws  of  lobsters,  fins  of  fish,  heads  of  snails,  are  cut  off,  they  will 
be  reproduced.  I  once  cut  out  the  eyes  of  a  lizard,  and  new  eyes  were 
formed,  as  perfect  in  every  respect,  as  those  removed  ; — as  I  never  kill  or 
injure  animals,  even  to  aid  science,  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  state,  that 
the  lizard  in  question  partially  lost  its  eyes  through  some  accident  unknown 
to  me,  and  I  cut  them  out  to  relieve  it  from  apparent  pain,  not  believing  in  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  always  best  to  kill,  in  order  to  put  a  creature  out  of  suf- 
fering ;  had  I  done  so  in  this  instance,  I  never  would  have  known  that  eyes 
could  be  renewed  in  a  lizard. — PeWs  Meport  on  Fishes. 

Smearing  Trees. — It  is  not  clear  to  every  one  whether  smearing  trees  with 
tar  or  grease,  in  order  to  keep  off  insects,  is  mischievous  or  not  ;  some 
people  asserting  that  such  applications  are  highly  dangerous,  others  that 
they  are  highly  beneficial.  Considering  how  important  it  is  to  settle  this 
point,  Mr.  Jaeger  has  recorded  in  tlie  Monatshericht  fur  Pomologie  the  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  that  he  has  tried. 

A  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  was  applied  to  some  fruit  trees  six  years 
old  in  perfect  health,  in  the  spring  before  they  were  quite  in  leaf.  1.  A  tree, 
the  trunk  of  wliich  was  covered  all  over  by  the  mixture,  pushed  feebly  ; 
when  the  tar  became  firm  the  bark  burst  in  various  places,  and  began  to 
bleed  there.  By  the  autumn  the  tree  was  well  nigh  dead.  2  When  the  trees 
had  their  stems  covered  only  one-third  or  half-way  up,  they  took  very  little 
harm,  pushing  freely  the  year  afterwards.  3.  When  only  a  ring  a  hand's 
breadth  wide  was  tarred  they  took  no  harm  at  all. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  may  be  safe- 
ly used  to  form  a  ring  which  caterpillars  or  other  insects  that  crawl  up  trees 
from  the  ground  cannot  possibly  pass. — Botanical  Magazine. 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gerviantown,  (Philadelphia,)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


-»>  —  •  —  <« 


The  late  Horticultural  Exhibitions  mark  progress  in  almost  every  department.  At 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Fair,  the  Horticultural  Society  was  on  hand  and  made  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers — Ellwanger  &  Barry  taking  the  first  prizes  for  everything  competed 
for.  They  exhibited  500  varieties  of  pears,  apples,  and  plums,  and  300  of  pears  alone ; 
Messrs.  Hooker  were  also  well  represented,  as  were  W.  S.  Carpenter,  A.  P.  Saul  &  Co.,  W. 
L.  Ferris,  John  De  Wolf,  E.  A.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Darling,  Prof.  Mapes,  and  J.  Buchanan,  of 
Astoria.  Mrs.  Fidelia  B.  Durfee,  of  Fall  Eiver,  Mass.,  had  the  finest  display  of  hothouse 
grapes, — and  many  competed  for  American  varieties  ;  the  prizes  were  numerous.  Both  here, 
and  at  the  Brooklyn  exhibition,  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  unpropitious  character 
of  the  weather,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia  display,  rain  falling  nearly  the 
whole  time.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  exhibited  pumpkins  weighing  175 
pounds,  and  seems  to  be  welcomed  to  the  region  of  horticulture  in  which  his  interest  seems  to 
increase,  taking  premiums  also  for  other  articles.  At  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  Ellwanger  *&:- 
BaiTy  again  carried  the  day  ;  at  the  former  Mr.  John  Ellis's  grapes  got  the  award,  and  at  the 
latter  Edward  Yarnall  exhibited  as  fine  bunches  as  have  been  seen.  The  floral  exhibition  at 
South  Hall,  New  York,  was  enlivened  by  a  representation  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  whose 
externals  were  flowers,  for  the  display  of  which  her  hoops  made  a  most  convenient  clothes-line, 
and  her  "  owner  and  maker,"  Mr.  Wm.  Fitzpatrick,  showed  his  originality;  roses,  dahlias, 
verbenas,  and  mfifrri/-golds,  as  a  wag  called  them,  never  danced  together  so  merrily. 

Our  table  is  covered  with  "  reports,"  premium  lists  and  awards  ;  these  have  appeared  in  the 
local  papers,  and  our  space  would  be  entirely  filled  were  we  to  attempt  to  copy  them  ;  the 
Horticulturist  is  now  so  largely  circulated  from  Canada  to  California,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
doubt  the  necessity  of  extensively  reporting  many  local  premiums,  believing  that  our  readers  in 
each  place  have  read  them  before  our  monthly  issue  reaches  their  respective  homes,  and  that 
our  space  can  be  more  profitably  filled  with  matter  that  is  not  found  in  the  local  issues  ;  for 
instance,  a  reader  in  Montreal  or  Quebec  cares  little,  in  fact,  would  probably  not  read  the 
names  of  the  Messrs.  Jones  or  Smiths  vv^ho  took  a  premium  in  California,  and  the  numerous 
readers  in  the  Southern  States  would  scarcely  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eobinson  had  a 
premium  in  Saco,  Maine.  Where  there  is  value  and  novelty  in  fruit,  new  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, etc.  etc.,  the  reader  may  expect  to  hear  in  these  pages  all  about  it ;  but  a  monthly 
3  journal  that  would  undertake  to  chronicle  all  the  successful  etforts  that  are  annually  made, 
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would  find  no  space  for  discussion,  or  in  fact  anytliing  else.  We  make  theso  remarks  in  reply 
to  the  many  applications  received  to  report  from  Tarious  State  and  County  exhibitions  that  are 
already  well  reported  at  home;  with  these  requests  we  should  be  greatly  disposed  to  comply, 
for  each  has  its  distinct  interest  to  the  individual  exhibitors,  but  our  limited  space  forbids ;  we  have 
visited  personally  many  displays,  have  sympathized  with  the  exhibitors,  and  would  be  most 
happy  if  we  thought  a  thorough  record  of  each  was  appropriate  reading  for  a  monthly  journal ; 
it  would  certainly  be  the  easiest  mode  of  filling  our  pages,  but  who  would  read  it  except  those 
who  have  read  it  before  ?  We  are  in  search  of  information  from  every  quarter,  but  have 
serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  making  our  record  up  of  premium  lists  and  names  of  plants 
and  flowers  already  known  to  all. 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  are  now  over.  They  have  excited  unusual  interest,  and  have 
been  well  attended  and  profitable  ;  especially  those  held  near  the  great  cities.  This  feature  of 
having  the  sympathies  of  the  town's  people  is  to  be  noted,  for  it  helps  to  convert  a  set  of  non- 
producers  into  active  farmers.  Many  an  impetus  to  country  life  is  received  at  these  exhibitions, 
the  increasing  appetite  for  which  is  a  wholesome  symptom.  We  sincerely  wish  we  had  more 
ample  space  to  record  the  active  doings  of  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists  throughout  the 
land. 

A  NEW  Fruit-Growers'  Society  has  been  inaugurated  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which  we 
are  glad  to  record.  No  county  that  we  know  has  greater  capabilities  than  Lancaster,  and 
none  of  equal  wealth  has  more  neglected  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits.  The  object  of  this 
Society  will  be  the  "  collection  and  dissemination  of  the  observations,  experiments  and  skill  of 
our  best  pomologists  -,  the  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  fruit  and  fruit-trees,  and  their  reme- 
dies ;  quality  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture ;  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate,  etc.,  etc. 

The  meeting  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  itself  into  a  society,  and  elected  the  following 
gentlemen  to  fill  the  several  ofiices  until  the  annual  meeting :  President— J .  K.  Eshleman  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Edward  Jessop,  Jonathan  C.  Baldwin,  and  J.  Jay  Libhart ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary— Thomas  M.  Harvey;  Corresponding  Secretary — Chas.  Dingee  ;    Treasurer — J.  B.  Garber. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  profitably  spent  in  discussing  the  subject  of  trenching ;  the 
diseases  of  the  grape  prevalent  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  pear  blight,  and  cracking  of  the  fruit ; 
best  varieties  of  the  pear  to  cultivate  on  quince  stock  ;  curculio  and  black-knot  in  the  plum- 
tree,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  what  is  wanted,  and  we  augur  the  best  results  from  so  good  a  beginning.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  this  Society  should  not  be  as  useful  as  that  at  Rochester,  diffusing  a  general 
taste,  and  soon  indoctrinating  this  great  county  with  a  love  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  in  which, 
we  regret  to  say  it,  there  is  great  room  for  impx-ovement. 

"  The  Gardens  of  England."  By  E.  Adveno  Brooke.  Dedicated  to  the  Dutchess  of  Suther- 
land. London :  T.  McClean,  26  Haymarket. — There  are  some  books  so  very  expensive  that 
they  seldom  find  their  way  to  the  conductors  of  the  press,  and  consequently  they  remain  unknown 
to  a  large  mass  of  even  the  reading  public.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  topic  which  is  get- 
ting to  be  gradually  exploded,  that  the  gift  of  a  book  demands  the  return  of  a  complimentary 
notice.  Nothing  that  an  editor  can  do  is  more  unjust  to  his  readers,  provided  he  does  not  read 
the  book,  or  praises  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  press  teems  with  worthless  works,  and  period- 
icals assist  by  their  notice  in  the  dissemination  of  trash  ;  the  best  books  do  not  require  puffing 
in  order  to  get  purchasers ;  readers  of  education  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fi)lly  of  those  editors  who  fall  into  the  error  of  endeavoring 
to  make  the  poor  take  the  place  of  good  literature.  Nevertheless  there  still  prevails  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  a  quid  pro  quo  with  some  poverty-stricken  periodicals,  to  whom  even  a  poor 
book  has  the  appearance  of  bread  and  butter  ;  they  never  see  the  good  works,  and  do  not  care 
even  to  read  those  to  which  they  give  a  certain  kind  of  notoriety.    This  course  is  a  great  injury 
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to  our  literature,  and  misleads  the  bookseller,  who  learns  to  think  it  is  no  matter  what  sort  of 
hooks  he  publishes  since  all  receive  equal  laudation. 

"  The  Gardens  of  England  "  is  sold  for  about  forty  dollars ;  it  is  the  most  gorgeously  colored 
and  most  attractive  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  conveying  to  the  eye  the  beautiful 
gardens  strewed  with  vases,  statues,  noble  fountains,  ribbon  gardens,  rock  work,  covered  ways 
made  by  hedges,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  English  style  of  gardening.  Printed  by  chromo- 
lithography,  often  with  as  much  as  fourteen  colors,  the  groupings  having  the  tint  of  an  Italian 
sky.  The  pictures  of  Elvaston  Castle  grounds  with  their  wonderful  evergreens,  will  attract 
the  planter  and  lover  of  ornamentation  perhaps  more  than  the  ornate  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  or  the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland.  The  extent  to  which  gardenino-  is  car- 
ried abroad,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  care  required  to  keep  flower  gardens  as  neat  as  the 
neatest  parlor,  is  exhibited  in  the  several  pictures  with  admirable  effect.  No  place  of  much 
cost  is  complete  without  water;  lakes,  fountains,  the  former  though  shallow,  and  the  latter 
superb,  are  procured  by  pumping  with  steam  engines.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  place,  Castle 
Howard,  has  two  engines  of  thirty  horse-power  each,  to  supply  these  luxuries,  and  80,000 
plants  are  required  every  year  to  fill  the  acres  of  flower  gardens.  Sometimes  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  income  fills  his  lake  by  means  of  a  hand-pump  ;  we  have  even  seen  a  gardener  exhibit 
this  fact  with  great  glee,  saying  that  "  with  the  new  well  "  they  had  less  labor  than  formerly. 
The  overflow  from  the  Queen's  grand  lake,  Virginia  water,  so  large  as  to  have  a  miniature 
frigate  upon  it  manned  by  real  sailors,  is  about  as  great  as  the  discharge  from  two  city  hydrants! 
The  climate  allows  of  water  being  exposed  in  these  artificial  lakes  without  its  becoming  offen- 
sive, just  as  it  might  do  in  our  northern  climates. 

We  have  prepared  a  few  wood-cuts  for  an  early  future  number  of  the  Horticulturist  to  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  trees  are  cut,  by  what  is  called  topiary  work,  into  various  forms  by  a  not 
difiicult  process.  These  figures,  in  living  wood  and  leaves,  are  becoming  again  the  fashion  in 
highly  artificial  grounds  ;  meantime  we  recommend  all  who  can  get  a  peep  at  "  The  Gardens 
of  England  "  to  do  so  without  delay. 

The  evils  of  Drainage.— It  is  amusing  to  learn  from  the  English  and  Scotch  papers  that 
while  land  has  no  chance  of  showing  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  production  while  it  is  left  at 
the  mercy  of  all  the  rain  that  falls,  draining  it  thoroughly  has  been  attended  by  unexpected 
evils.  All  along  their  little  rivers,  as  they  call  them,  and  far  inland,  the  farms  have  a  net-work 
of  drains  underground,  by  which  as  much  water  is  brought  down  in  three  hours  as  used  to  take 
three  weeks  to  reach  the  river.  Under  the  bank,  all  along  both  sides,  the  outfalls  may  be  seen 
pouring  out  their  little  streams,  and  every  tributary  brook  and  ditch  discharges  its  contents 
with  a  vehemence  that  creates  not  only  floods  but  fright.  Grass-lands  along  the  banks  which 
used  to  give  such  fine  hay,  are  now  spoiled  ;  the  grass  is  blue  in  summer  and  white  in  winter, 
and  makes  the  cattle  ill,  like  the  produce  of  the  marsh.  So  they  are  talking  of  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  main  water-courses  to  carry  off  this  sudden  irruption. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  trouble  in  some  sections,  others  are  greatly,  and  it  is  feared  justly, 
alarmed  at  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  rain-water  is  decreasing,  being  for  six  years  far  below  the 
average,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  winter  are  much  feared,  because  enough  has  not 
fallen  to  fill  the  springs.  There  are  strong  fears  expressed  on  these  subjects,  and  in  addition  to 
a  little  shudder  now  and  then  that  Boney  is  coming  over  to  eat  up  John  Bull,  we  shall  soon  hear 
perhaps  the  old  cry  of  "  agricultural  distress." 

Disease  in  Evergreens. — A  valued  correspondent  says:  "  I  wrote  you  some  year  or  so 
ago  about  large  Norway  Spruces,  and  even  Scotch  Firs  being  badly  affected  by  the  red  and 
small  white  spider.  I  have  now  three  trees  nearly  forty  feet  high,  entirely  dingy  from  these 
pests,  which  have  likewise  completely  discolored  many  large  pear-trees,  and  almost  all  my 
plums,  azaleas,  and  Camellias.  Mr.  Charles  Downing's  pear-trees  have  also  suffered  very  much  \ 
^from  this  enemy.     Nothing  but  scrubbing  the  leaves  seems  to  help  the  tree,  and  this  on  large  1 
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pear-trees  is  bad  enough,  while  on  evergreens  of  large  size,  it  is  of  course  impossible.  Syring- 
ing has  no  eifect,  since  tlie  evergreens  suffer  all  through  vi'inter,  and  it  would  seem  that  neither 
cold,  nor  snow,  nor  rain,  affects  them.  This  is  the  third  year  in  this  neighborhood  that  we  have 
been  troubled.  I  should  be  glad  to  knovvr  if  any  of  your  correspondents  are  suffering  in  this 
way.  The  inner  part  of  the  Nonvay  is  so  affected,  and  is  so  dingy  and  brown,  as  if  covered  by 
dust,  as  to  make  no  growth,  and  presents  a  complete  contrast  in  color  to  the  terminal  shoots, 
which  are  of  the  usual  green." 

Bulbs. — In  a  previous  page  will  be  found  an  extract  from  Mr.  Dreer's  directions  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  bulbs,  and  we  may  say  that  this  season's  importations  from  Holland  have  never  been 
exceeded  for  size  and  value.  Some  that  we  have  seen  from  Bridgeman's,  Nos.  876  and  878 
Broadway,  are  the  heaviest  and  largest  yet  introduced,  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  at  few  stores  of  the  kind  in  any  country  can  be  found  a  better  assortment  of  everything 
which  a  garden  or  a  gardener  wants. 

Grapes. — At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  specimens  of 
Delaware  grapes,  found  in  three  different  locations,  in  a  wild  state,  were  exhibited.  This  only 
proves  that  it  is  a  native.  Two  new  grapes  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Pomological  Meeting  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island  ;  the  Lydia,  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
American  seedlings  ;  the  berry  is  of  a  fine  yellowish  green  color  when  ripe,  of  good  flavor,  more 
sprightly  than  Isabella,  and  with  less  aroma  than  Catawba  ;  berries  round,  medium  size  ;  bunch 
rather  small  and  irregular  in  form  ;  color  approaching  the  Anna.  The  other  is  called  Mottled, 
and  is  from  seed  of  the  Catawba,  which  it  resembles  in  form,  taste,  and  color,  but  the  berries 
are  smaller,  with  a  mottled  or  clouded  appearance  ;  bunches  more  compact  than  Catawba ;  as 
early  as  Isabella  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Catawba. 

Grapes. — Herbemonts  Madeira  has  ripened  well  this  season,  and  does  not  belie  its  reputa- 
tion ;  Long,  and  Louisa,  and  Union  Village,  very  nearly  ripe,  have  been  placed  before  us  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Miller.  Louisa  we  like  about  as  well  as  Isabella,  though  ripening  better  and  a  little 
earlier.  With  these  comes  a  Foreigner,  "  Fruited  finely  in  the  open  air  for  the  two  past  years." 
This  is  sweet,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  raisin  grape,  which  we  may  make  valuable  among  us. 
Heber,  or  Weber, — for  we  cannot  make  out  the  label, — is  "  new,"  and  a  promising  fruit. 

The  most  superb  Catawba  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  laid  on  our  table  by  R. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  marking  the  fact  of  their  excellent  crop  of  this  season.  From  P. 
R.  Freas, Esq.,  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  we  have  received  very  superb  Concord  bunches. 

Eebecca  Grape. — Mr.  Brooksbank,  of  Hudson,  has  favored  us  with  fine  samples  of  Eebecca 
grapes  from  his  own  vines,  surpassing  in  excellence  any  grape  of  open  air  cultivation  we 
have  tasted  this  season.  Hothouse  grapes  are  not  required  where  and  when  such  Rebeccas 
are  plentiful. 

Early  York  Peaches  in  cans,  put  up  by  George  M.  Stetson,  of  Camden,  Delaware,  near 
where  they  are  grown  in  such  perfection,  may  be  ranked  among  the  great  winter  luxuries. 
Mark  the  address  of  Mr.  Stetson,  and  procure  your  stock  at  first  hands.  For  a  large  supply 
we  are  indebted  to  V/.  S.  Hilles,  Esq.,  of  Delaware. 

Rose  America. — We  have  before  us  this  new  candidate,  raised  by  Professor  Page,  and 
now  on  sale  by  Thomas  G.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  an  acquisition,  being  a  fragrant 
Noisette,  hardy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  good  bloomer.  From  the  same  source  are 
now  offered  several  Bourbon  pillar  roses. 

Death  of  Thomas  Nuttall. — This  eminent  botanist  died  in  September  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  age  (we  believe)  of  73.  Mr.  Nuttall  rendered  great 
service  to  American  botany  ;  being  most  eminently  an  enthusiast  of  the  science,  he  came  to 
this  country  the  year  Michaux  left  it,  and,  traversing  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  completed 
the  great  work  on  trees  of  the  former  laborers  Michaux,  father  and  son,  and  his  additions  are  ' 
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now  embodied  in  the  same  set  of  five  volumes.  Mr.  Nuttall  was  originally  a  printer  ;  during 
his  residence  among  us  he  lived  in  a  most  economical  manner  from  necessity.  A  relative 
bequeathed  him  a  j^ood  place  and  garden  in  England  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  upon  it 
six  months  of  each  year.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  botanical  pursuits,  principally  in 
hybridizing  the  Himalayan  Khododendrons,  and  to  his  zeal  the  great  dealers  were  much  in- 
debted. In  his  tastes  Mr.  Nuttall  was  simple  and  inexpensive  ;  he  has  left  a  name  which  will 
last  as  long  as  flowers  are  loved. 

Death  of  Professor  Henfrey. — We  regret  also  to  record  the  death  of  Professor  Hen- 
frey,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linna^an  Societies,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  etc. 
He  died  on  the  7tb  of  September.  Prof  Henfrey  has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent  his- 
tologist  and  sound  vegetable  physiologist.  We  owe  many  dissertations  of  value  to  his  pen ; 
indeed,  all  he  wrote  marks  him  as  a  man  not  only  familiar  with  the  truths  of  science,  but  able 
to  render  them  attractive  to  those  who  are  little  accustomed  to  think  upon  his  topics.  He  is 
often  quoted  by  Dr.  Gray  as  good  authority.  In  private  life  Prof  Henfrey  was  endeared  to  his 
friends  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  and  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  nature.  He  is  a 
public  loss. 

Terra  Culture. — A  sharp  stick  has  been  sharpened  by  some  gentlemen  in  Pittsburg  to 
punch  Professor  ?  Comstock  on  his  terra-culture  lecturing.  General  James  S.  Negley  has,  it 
would  seem  by  the  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  papers,  routed  the  itinerant,  a  committee  having 
been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  We  receive  from  various  quarters  whei-e  this  lecturer  fixes  himself,  very  sad 
accounts  of  his  doings,  and  it  is  advised  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  tells  us  that  the  reason  why  vegetables  and  fish  should  be  plunged  in 
boiling  salt  and  water,  is  that  this  solution  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  plain  water,  and 
that  the  sudden  scalding  fixes  the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  nutritive  parts  of  the  viand, 
instead  of  their  being  macerated  and  sodden,  and  so  partly  lost  in  lukewarm  water. 

Catalogues  &c.  Eeceived. — J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  &c.,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Premium  List  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  November,  1859. 

Wholesale  Price  List  of  Nursery  grown  Evergreens,  «fec.     By  Daniel  Mahoney,  Saco,  Me. 

Priced  List  of  Hardy  Native  and  Foreign  Grape-vines.  A.  W.  Potter,  Knowlesville,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.  ' 

No.  8.  Keystone  Nursery,  H.  A.  Nish,  manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  large  and  excellent 
supply  of  fruit  trees,  evergreens,  roses,  &c.  &c.,  that  we  could  wish  distributed  in  some 
Counties  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  good  of  the  farmers. 

Prince's  Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  W.  E.  Prince  &  Co.     There  is  much  in  this  list  that  is  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Eoses,  &c.  &c.,  W.  Hunt  & 
C.  Manly,  Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  Illinois.     This  announces  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Nursery,  S.  B.  Marshall,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  &c.,  Naupelt  &  Heyer, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Alden  Spooner  upon  American  and  Foreign  Grape-vines,  2d  edition,  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co., 
New  York.     A  handsome  little  manual. 

The  Wheat  Plant ;  together  with  remarks  on  Indian  Corn.  By  John  H.  Klippart.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York,  A.  O.  Moore.     We  can  only  announce  this  work  in  the  present  number. 

Hamilton  County  Fruit  Gardens,  College  Hill,  Ohio.     A.  H.  Bailey,  Proprietor. 
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Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  at  the  Great 
Western  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio,  G.  H.  White  &  F.  Prentice.  An  admirable  catalogue. 
Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  same,  for  the  spring  of  1860. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  S.  Maupay  &  Co.,  Rising  Sun  Nurseries,  Philadelphia.  We  know 
this  stock  to  be  extensive  and  valuable. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  New  Haven  Nursery, 
by  F.  Trowbridge  ;  for  1859-60.    A  capital  collection  of  the  best. 

Essays  on  Peat,  Muck,  and  Commercial  Manures.  By  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Chemist  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  The  best 
book  on  its  subject.     It  shows  up  charlataniy  manfully. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Andre  Leroy,  Angers,  France.  A.  Brugiere, 
Agent,  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

Errata. — In  the  letter  from  Rochester  in  the  last  number,  1000  acres  is  a  mistake.  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry's  nursery  grounds  all  included,  do  not  reach  that  amount,  which  a  rather 
hasty  inspection  made  the  writer  believe  to  be  the  case. 

In  a  late  letter  from  Missouri  $1,000  per  year  should  have  been  the  produce  of  the  Concord 
grape,  instead  of  $100. 
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Tenacity  of  Life  in  Succulents. — About  six  months  ago  a  branch  was  taken  from  a 
Sempervivum  villosum  and  thrown  aside  as  useless  ;  but  instead  of  withering  like  most  branches 
that  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  continued  its  greenness  nearly  as  much  as  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  taken.  In  order  to  try  how  long  it  would  live  without  earth  or  water  it  was  hung 
up  in  a  greenhouse  head  downwards,  but  still  it  would  not  die.  We  are  often  told  that  cats 
have  nine  lives,  but  this  Sempervivum  appears  to  have  ninety  and  nine,  for  every  shoot  curved 
beautifully  upwards,  and  had  some  resemblance  to  a  chandelier  in  miniature.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  the  shoots  threw  up  flower-stalks,  and  for  two  months  past  there  has  been  an  abundance 
of  flowers,  but  how  long  they  will  continue  I  cannot  tell.  From  this  simple  aft'air  I  began  to 
think  of  revolutions  in  some  departments  of  gardening,  which  might  be  of  as  great  importance 
to  some  of  your  readers  as  Armstrong's  gun  in  modern  warfare.  Otdy  think  of  Sempervivum 
gardens — plants  living  and  flowering  without  pots,  earth,  or  water.  Both  inside  and  outside  of 
windows  may  yet  be  greatly  adorned  in  such  a  way,  and  Wardian  cases  with  their  misty  atmos- 
phere may  yet  be  turned  to  the  left ;  and  a  great  boon  it  will  be  to  housekeepers  and  house- 
maids, and  a  saving  to  carpets  and  crumcloths,  where  window  gardening  can  be  accomplished 
without  earth  or  water.  A  pleasure  it  will  be  to  many  to  look  upon  growing  plants  in  flower, 
placed  in  a  bouquet  stand,  or  hanging  in  any  convenient  place,  and  not  any  of  the  dried  and 
dyed  "  Immortelles  "  either,  but  real  living  productions.  Others  might  be  added  to  the  list. 
There  are  the  Sedums  or  Stonecrops,  so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  can  scarcely  be  kept  from 
growing  in  a  hortus  siccus  ;  and  there  is  the  Sempervivum  tectorum  :  the  flowers  of  this  well- 
known  plant  are  no  less  beautiful  than  they  are  curious  in  their  structure,  and  the  plant  is  so 
difficult  to  kill,  that  it  almost  requires  cooking  before  it  can  be  well  dried ;  and  if  the  moun 
tains  of  herbariums  that  have  accumulated  in  and  about  London  were  turned  over,  there  may 
be  found  some  plants  trying  to  make  their  escape  from  their  long  confinement  that  mny  yet 
adorn  the  windows  of  the  metropolis.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have  plenty  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Crassulaceee  and  Ficoideje  may  tiy  some  of  them,  and  observe  how  long  they  will  endure 
hanging  before  they  die.  I  may  observe  the  Sempervivum  villosum  growing  in  a  pot  in  the 
greenhouse  has  not  flowered  this  season,  although  growing  and  healthy  enough,  while  the 
branch  taken  fi-om  it  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  has  flowered  abundantly.         P.  Mackenzie. 

The  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker's  valuable  "  Species  Filicum  " 
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(Paniplin)  has  appeared.  Another  number,  "to  be  published  shortly,"  will  complete  the  vol- 
ume. That  before  us  is  entirely  occupied  by  Lomaria  and  Blechnum,  and  has  some  excellent 
figures  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson. 

Also  the  lOth  livraison  of  Mr.  Weddell's  admirable  "  Chloris  andiua,"  with  figures  by  Riocreux, 
who,  if  possible,  excels  himself.    This  Part  begins  with  Asclepiadese  and  ends  with  Polemoniacese. 

The  second  Part  of  "  Mr.  Custis's  Farm  Insects  "  (Blackie  &  Son)  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  enemies  of  the  turnip  crop. 

Of  "  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  de  Museum."  by  M.  Decaisne,  Parts  22,  23,  and  24,  No.  22  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Princess  Eoyale  and  Sir  Harry  strawberries  ;  23  by  the  Marquise,  Fondante  des 
Bois,  Epergne,  and  Bassin  pears;  24  by  Mouille  Bouche  (one  of  the  sorts  called  Verte  longue), 
and  Jalousie  pears,  and  the  Washington  and  Eoyale  de  Tours  Plums. 

Nature-Printed  Works. — We  are  promised  a  series  of  nature-printed  botanical  works 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury,  of  London.  A  collection  of  figures,  of  octavo  size,  including  every 
species  of  British  ferns,  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  periodically,  with  descriptive  text 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  Uniform  with  the  above  will  be  published  nature-printed  British  sea- 
weeds and  nature-printed  British  mosses.  The  specimens  already  issued  are  exceedingly  life- 
life  and  beautiful. 

Training  the  Gooseberry.— This  prolific  fruit  may  be  taken 
in  hand  and  improved  in  appearance  as  well  as  fruitfulness,  by  adopt- 
ing the  mode  here  represented,  which  w'ill  be  found  profitable,  both 
as  regards  economy  of  space  and  easy  access  when  picking. 

The  currant  may  also  receive  the  same  treatment,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  neatness  and  appearance  of  the  garden  yvUl  also  be 
the  result. 


Corculio  Remedy.— The  Valley  Farmer  publishes  the  manner 
which  Messrs.  Ellwauger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  take  to  rid  their 
fruit-trees  of  this  enemy.  They  employ  two  men,  whose  regular 
business  it  is  to  carry  out  the  operation.  A  light  wooden  frame  is 
made,  on  which  canvas  or  cheap  muslin  is  stretched,  made  large 
enough  to  cover  the  space  under  the  branches  of  one-half  of  the 
tree.  Also  a  similar  one  to  occupy  the  remaining  space.  A  branch  of  the  tree  has  been  pre- 
viously sawed  ofi",  thus  leaving  a  stump  three  or  four  inches  long.  After  the  "  curculio  catch- 
ers "  are  placed  beneath  the  branches,  which  can  be  quickly  done,  one  of  the  men  with  a 
mallet  strikes  the  stump  a  sharp,  quick  blow.  The  "  little  Turks  "  drop,  and  are  immediately 
removed  from  the  "  catchers,"  and  the  men  proceed  to  the  next  tree.  Many  hundred  trees 
can  thus  be  gone  over  in  a  few  hours.  • 

Golden  Hamburgh  Grape.— We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  admirable  grape,  of  which  we 
gave  a  figure  and  description,  still  maintains  the  high  character  we  orginally  formed  of  it.  Nu- 
merous reports  have  been  in  circulation  tending  to  depreciate  it  in  public  estimation  ;  but  from 
what  we  saw  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  tends 
fully  to  remove  any  such  misconception,  and  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed. 

At  this  meeting  meeting  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  oflered  a  pre- 
mium of  five  guineas  for  the  best  three  bunches,  for  which  there  were  three  competitors — Mr. 
Tasker,  of  Brighton ;  Mr.  Allport,  of  Doddington  Park,  Nantwich  ;  and  Mr.  Crambe,  of  Tort- 
worth  Park.  Mr.  Tasker's  were  large  and  handsome  bunches,  eight  to  nine  inches  long  and 
heavily  shouldered :  the  berries  very  large  and  oval,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color.  Mr. 
Crambe's  were  very  large,  being  a  foot  long  and  seven  inches  across  the  shoulders,  but  looser 
than  Mr.  Tasker's  ;  the  berries  large,  and  pale  green,  but  with  rather  more  flavor  than  Mr. 
Tasker's.  Both  of  these  exhibitions  were  not  sufficiently  ripened.  Mr.  Allport's  were  smaller 
bunches  than  either  of  the  others  ;  the  berries  of  good  size,  and  more  approaching  the  amber 
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color  of  the  variety  when  properly  ripened ;  they  were  also  rich  in  flavor.  After  making  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  various  exhibitions,  the  Committee  unanimously  decided 
on  awarding  the  premium  to  Mr.  Tasker. — Collage  Gardener. 
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B.  K.  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  says  the  Counlry  Gentleman,  is  an  importer  of  all  the 
finest  verbenas  raised  in  France  and  England.  His  seeds  are  especially  fine,  and  usually  ger- 
minate well  if  well  planted.  I  think  if  "  Irene  "  applies  to  him  for  seed,  she  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  her  plants  bloom.  He  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  success  in  floriculture.  It 
is  a  rare  treat  to  walk  through  his  greenhouses,  and  feast  your  eyes  upon  the  beauties  they  con- 
tain. He  has  orders  for  plants  from  the  remotest  States  of  the  Union  ;  even  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin are  indebted  to  him  for  flowers.  His  greenhouses  are  extensive  and  under  the  best 
cultivation.  His  plants  do  not  expend  all  their  strength  in  blossoming  in  the  forcing-houses, 
but  are  stocky  and  well  grown,  and  his  bedding-out  plants  are  never  forced.  No  one  will  be 
disappointed  in  plants  received  from  him. 

Variegated  Plants. — Aspidistra  lurida  variegata ;  Ananassa  sativa  variegata  ;  Begonia 
Grifflthii ;  B.  Eex ;  B.  picta  (the  flowers  of  this  species  contrast  finely  with  the  foliage) ; 
Caladium  bicolor ;  C.  poecile  ;  C.  Chantinii;  C.argyritis;  Croton  picta;  C.  variegatum  ;  Dieff- 
enbachia  seguina  picta ;  Dioscorea  discolor  ;  Dracsena  terminalis  ;  D.  nobilis  ;  Farfugium  grande ; 
Hydrangea  Japonica  variegata  ;  Maranto  pardina  ;  M.  Regalis  ;  M.  vittata ;  M.  AVarscewizii ; 
M.  zebrina ;  Pandanus  Javanicus  A^ariegatus ;  Sonerila  margaritacea ;  Tradescantia  discolor 
vittata.  Hard-wooded  Climbers. — Kennedya  Marryattse,  scarlet ;  K.  Comptoniana,  blue  ;  nigricans, 
purple,  green  ;  K  macrophylla,  large-leaved  and  yellow.  Eoergreen  Shrubs. — Acacia  armata ; 
A.  afl[ini8  ;  A.  dealbata  ;  A.  spectabilis  ;  A.  grandis  ;  and  the  orange  tribe.  A  strong  grower,  of 
rather  rambling  and  herbaceous  growth,  is  Cobcea  scandens  :  one  plant  would  soon  fill  a  house. 
Succulents. — Cereus  speciosissimus  ;  Epiphyllum  speciosum  ;  E.  Jenkiusonii ;  E.  Ackermanii. 
Any  of  these  divisions  will  render  a  back  wall  interesting. 

Decortication  of  Trees.— Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  following :— "  The  system  of 
stripping  the  bark  off"  the  trunks  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  insects  which  infest 
them,  has  now  been  generally  apjjlied  to  a  large  number  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  elsewhere  in 
Paris,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  curious  fact,  recently  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
Horticultural  Society  by  M.  Robert.  It  appears  that  trees  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
their  bark,  not  only  without  experiencing  any  injury,  but  even  with  considerable  advantage,  the 
operation  tending  to  increase  their  power  of  vegetation.  Elms,  for  example,  which  before  the 
operation  did  not  increase  more  than  one  or  two  millimetres  in  diameter  each  year,  have  been 
found  to  increase  four  or  five  when  stripped  of  their  bnrk.  Trees  having  a  very  thin  bark,  such 
as  the  Birch  and  others,  need  not  be  stripped  to  obtain  a  similar  result;  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  to  make  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  by  means  of  a  kind  of  thvee-bladed  scarifica- 
tor. It  is  now  intended  to  subject  all  the  young  Elms  in  a  languishing  state  to  this  treatment 
throughout  Paris,  it  having  answered  perfectly  with  those  planted  on  the  fortifications.  In  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  discovery  is  of  some  importance."  The  above,  if  correct,  prom- 
ises most  valuable  results. — W.  C.  M.,  England. 

The  foregoing  having  received  some  currency  in  Ahierican  papers,  we  publish  is  to  warn  all 
persons  against  a  belief  in  It.  Such  a  practice  must  inevitably  destroy  the  trees  sooner  or 
later. 
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Roses. — The  following  list  contains,  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  some  of  the  very  finest 
varieties  selected  from  the  whole  London  exhibition.  Blush: — Madame  Vidot,  Madame 
Eivers,  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  Auguste  Mie  (deep  blush),  Caroline  de  Sansal,  and  Mathurin 
Eegnier.  Scarlet  or  Dark  Crimson  :— Lord  Eaglan,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Lion  des  Combats, 
Gen.  Castellane,  Prince  Leon,  Paul  Ricaut,  and  Sir  J.  Franklin.  EosE  : — Col.  Rougemont, 
Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Jules  Margottin,  William  Griffiths,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Prince  Imperial, 
coarse  but  showy;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  and  Paul  Perras.  Yellows  ; — Cloth  of  Gold,  some  tolera. 
bly  fine  blooms  of  which  were  exhibited,  Decazes,  and  Persian  Yellow.  Of  Whites  there  is 
still  a  deficiency.  The  best  are  Dr.  Henon,  Princess  Clementine,  the  old  white  Proving,  Louise 
Magnan,  and  Beaute  de  Melan.  Stripes  were  not  good.  Among  them  we  noticed  Panachee 
d'Orleans  and  CEillet  Parfait.  Among  Moss  Eoses  we  have  little  to  recomend  beyond  the  usual 
well  known  kinds.     There  were,  however,  some  good  blooms  of  the  white  Bath. 

Of  Eoses  not  for  competition,  Mr.  Cranston  sent  some  very  fine  boxfuls  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Old  Moss,  Jules  Margottin,  many  of  them  measuring  5  inches  across,  highly  .colored  and  beau- 
tifully double ;  Geant  des  Batailles,  very  fine ;  and  charming  trusses  of  Louis  Chaix,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Queen,  Narcisse — pale  sulphur.  Crested  Moss,  and  other  favorite 
kinds.  We  also  noticed  some  charming  masses  of  different  kinds  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Turner, 
Hollamby,  and  Laing. 

Of  seedling  Eoses,  Mr.  Standish  had  one  named  Eugene  Appert,  a  deep  velvety  crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  said  to  be  suitable  either  for  pot  culture  or  for  beds.  It  was  commended  by 
the  judges,  and  certainly  promises  to  be  a  really  fine  thing.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Victor  Trouil- 
lard  and  other  very  dark  Eoses  of  that  class.     Except  this  we  saw  nothing  really  new. 

Let  us  add  that  the  day  being  fine,  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  visitors.  We  only 
regret  that  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  and  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  such  as  this,  should  have 
been  so  much  impaired  by  the  fearful  noise  of  a  baud  which  drowned  all  sounds  except  those 
of  its  own  crashing  instruments. 


Mr.  Editor  : — One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  many  who  cultivate  flowers  is,  that  they 
so  often  fail  to  get  what  they  order  from  nurserymen.  I  feel  constrained  to  state  a  recent 
experience  of  mine  (last  spring)  in  dealing  with  an  establishment  near  Philadelphia  (the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  care  to  injure  the  proprietor  by  giving.)  I  sent  six  dollars  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  some  articles  I  wanted — same  as  what  follows :  one  Tea  Eose  and  five  Moss  Eoses — 
the  Tea  Eose  is  right,  I  think.  Of  the  five  Mosses,  three  died  immediately,  or  were  dead  when 
they  arrived — the  box  of  plants  being  little  more  than  a  mass  of  broken  pottery  and  earth — the 
two  now  living  are,  I  think,  common  annual  roses  ;  not  having  the  appearance  of  Moss  Eose 
bushes  on  the  stems  or  foliage  ;  they  have  not  bloomed.  I  see  on  one  of  them  a  mark  of  a 
bud  having  been  inserted  but  with  no  sign  of  lifeVhen  it  arrived  here.  I  ordered  some  Dah- 
lias— onb  white  and  the  rest  fancy  or  variegated.  Four  or  five  sprouts  were  sent,  three  of  which 
are  now  living — two  of  them  blooming — both  solid  purple,  almost  exactly  like  what  I  had  pre- 
viously ;  one  is  about  half  double. 

I  ordered  three  Fuschias,  stating  I  already  had  one  purple  and  red,  and  that  I  wanted  one 
white  one  and  the  others  pink  or  light.  Of  the  three  sent  me,  two  have  bloomed,  and  are  not 
only  just  like  each  other,  but  almost  exactly  like  the  one  I  previously  had  and  had  described  to 
the  dealer.  Some  other  little  things  were  sent — Kniphopia  uvaria  among  them — they  have  not 
bloomed  and  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  them. 


Can  so  many  mistakes  be  accidental  ? — perhaps  so, — but  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  buying 
where  three-fourths  of  a  little  invoice  came  wron^  by  accidents. 

Please  oblige  me  by  publishing  this  ; — perhaps  the  seller  may  see  it,  and  do  better  with  other 
customers.  J.  E.  G. 

Kinj  and  Queen  County,  Va. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  368  are  some  observations  in  reply  to  mine  in  April,  on  Foreign 
Strawberries  in  which  I  may  safely  say  my  remarks  are  misrepresented.  The  magnificent  fruit 
brought  to  our  market  when  the  "little  Scarlets"  were  also  thexe,  might  have  convinced  the 
most  incredulous.  As  to  fruit  being  fine  in  the  "  cloudy  atmosphere  of  London  and  worthless 
here"— deteriorating  in  a  dry  one,  I  will  not  stop  to  remark  on.  The  writer  is  surprised  to 
find  me  placing  the  Alice  Maud  as  superior ;  not  so  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturut  and  others 
(see  pages  329  and  387  ;  see  also  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  for  September.)  D.  M.  E.  will  do 
well  to  make  a  note  now  and  then  from  such  pages.  Alice  Maud  is  a  very  deep  crimson  or 
mulberry  color,  instead  of  a  "  dull  greenish  red,"  and  pray  refer  to  the  colored  plate,  Horticultur- 
ist, 1858,  drawn  and  colored  correctly  from  nature.  D.  M.  E.  admits  that  he  has  never  appeared 
in  competition  at  the  Horticultural  exhibitions,  yet  he  ventures  to  instruct  Strawberry  growers 
of  30  or  40  years'  standing.  When  he  has  a  little  more  experience  we  shall  be  happy  to  have 
it  in  print.  As  to  hardiness  he  mistakes  my  position.  I  said  that  many  varieties  were  unsuited 
to  this  climate,  but  I  made  a  discrimination ;  in  1852  Mr.  Pierce  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  the  extraordinary  crops  of  Alice  Maud,  and  never  was  it  better  than  the 
past  season ;  Congress  not  being  in  session  fruit  was  then  cheaper,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
"little  Scarlets"  were  to  be  had  for  three  and  four  cents  the  quart.  I  gave  Dr.  Bay ne  full 
credit  as  a  gentleman  and  Horticulturist,  but  I  cannot  abandon  my  convictions  when  superb 
Foreign  Strawberries  are  so  much  cultivated  and  liked.  Testimony  in  plenty  could  be  adduced 
from  persons  who  never  grew  a  foreign  sort,  but  I  submit  that  their  testimony  is  valueless. 

As  regards  my  exhibiting  strawberries, — I  am  a  nurseryman,  whose  great  object  is  to  grow 
my  strawberries  free  from  mixing,  and  produce  good  large  early  runners  for  my  customers, — 
these  latter  are  very  injurious  to  the  formation  of  strong  plants,  or  large  fruit ;  market  garden- 
ers and  exhibitors  on  the  contrary  destroy  their  runners  and  produce  the  largest  fruit ;  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Washington  Horticultural  Society  in  1857, 
strawberries  were  shown  in  two  classes — one  the  largest  fruit,  and  the  other  class  highest  flavor  '> 
in  this  last  class  I  received  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  "  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  " — at  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  Society,  in  1858,  I  showed  a  collection  of  strawberries  for  which  I 
received  first  prize, — but  exhibited  in  no  other  class :  there  was  no  exhibition  of  the  Society 
the  current  year.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case  from  records  in  my  possession,  having  acted 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  from  its  organization  ;  the  writer  of  that  article, 
I  believe,  was  never  a  member  of  the  Society,  hence  the  error  he  has  fallen  into, — unintentional, 
of  course,  as  I  believe  he  would  be  the  last  knowingly  to  do  any  man  an  injustice. 

The  article  is  wound  up  by  recommending  some  varieties  for  general  culture,  namely : 
"  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Scarlet  Magnate,  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  Bayne's  Favorite  ;"  let 
me  ask  who  has  grown  "  Prince's  Scarlet  Magnate,"  and  "  Bayne's  Favorite  "  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, save  Dr.  B.  ?  and  are  the  strawberry  .growers  of  this  city  bound  to  accept  them  at  once 
and  reject  varieties  which  they  have  so  long  successfully  and  extensively  cultivated,  because 
Dr.  B.  has  failed  and  Mr.  D.  M.  E.  says  they  cannot  be  profitably  grown  ?  I  presume  Messrs. 
Cammack,  Slater,  Little  &  Co.,  can  balance  their  own  ledgers  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about  good  culture,  conceiving  it  unnecessary  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great  age  of  horticultural  progress ;  those  who  stick  to 
the  cheap  system  of  strawberry  growing,  had  better  hug  their  little  scarlets,  and  follow  the  old 
beaten  path  which,  however,  has  now  become  very  rutty.  John  Saul. 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — Let  it  be  known  that  New  Eochelle  and  its  vicinity  liave  a  horticultural 
society,  recently  formed,  and  if  you  practise  what  you  preach,  you  must  be  interested  in  the 
movements  of  all  newly  organized  societies,  and  ours  in  particular,  for  your  periodical  is  exten- 
sively read  hereabouts.  Indeed,  you  should  stand  godfather  (the  Horticulturist)  to  this  newly 
born  youngster,  and  patiently  listen  to  what  we  can  truly  say  of  him.  You  were  not  present 
at  the  auspicious  moment  when  he  was  ushered  into  being.  Wish  you  had  been — -we  had  a  high 
time — all  the  old  folks  were  there  and  some  of  the  young ;  many  ladies  were  present  who  of 
course  could  not  keep  the  secret,  so  it  leaked  out  that  this  new  thing  was  alive  and  doing  well. 
After  it  was  dressed,  word  was  sent  out  for  everybody  to  come  in  and  see  this  prodigy ;  they 
all  came,  and  were  mightily  pleased  with  the  little  fellow,  and  said  he  would  do  to  raise  ;  but 
he  being  a  kind  of  half  orphan,  and  a  stranger,  it  was  uncertain  if  he  could  be  supported  ;  but 
he  was  fine  looking  for  one  so  young,  and  had  a  winning  way  with  him  ;  therefore  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  noble  and  generous  present,  to  take  care  of  him,  bring  him  up,  and  make  him 
what  he  should  be.  The  people  responded,  and  upwards  of  fifty  responsible  persons  came 
forward,  and  in  writing,  before  witnesses,  bound  themselves  to  support  him  and  make  him  use- 
ful, an  ornament,  and  a  blessing  to  this  community.  Our  pet  came  into  being  on  the  27th  of 
September,  was  christened  on  the  eve  of  the  28th  amidst  fruits,  flowers,  music,  and  much  rejoicing. 

And  now,  sir,  if  you  adopt  this  young  Horticulturist,  we  trust  you  will  regularly  once  a  month 
give  him  such  advice  and  instruction  as  he  requires,  and  we  who  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
his  support,  will  closely  watch  the  one  and  read  the  other  ;  and  as  your  interest  is  increased  in 
the  lad,  so  shall  our  interest  be  increased  in  you,  and  we  shall  go  on  hand  and  glove  together. 
The  youngster,  under  your  well  written  counsel  and  advice,  will  grow  strong,  popular,  and 
influential ;  when  he  in  grateful  return  will  not  fail  to  scatter  broad-cast,  the  pages  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturist throughout  the  country  ;  thus  mutually  improving  the  mind,  elevating  the  morals,  and 
refining  the  taste  of  this  whole  community.  And  now,  sir,  to  drop  the  figure  and  speak  out 
plainly,  we  will  state  briefly  what,  and  how  we  did  it,  that  others  may  go  and  do  likewise. 
Some  half  dozen  gentlemen  got  together  at  the  instance  of  one  man,  and  said,  Let  us  form  a 
Horticultural  Society.  An  exhibition  was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  organization  ;  cii'- 
culars  were  issued  inviting  all  to  bring  such  things  as  they  had  to  make  up  the  show — only  four 
days'  notice — and  the  hall  was  crammed  full  of  as  fine  a  display  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, as  was  ever  spread  to  an  admiring  crowd  in  Westchester  county.  Everybody  was  sur- 
prised, that  without  the  least  preparation,  unexpected,  and  at  so  short  notice,  so  much  fine  fruit,  so 
large  a  collection  of  monstrous  vegetables  in  full  variety,  and  such  a  splendid  display  of  flowers, 
could  have  been  brought  together  impromptu.  With  many  doubts  and  fears  it  was  undertaken, 
but  resulted  in  a  triumph,  a  decided  success  ;  was  intended  for  one  afternoon  and  evening — con- 
tinued for  three  days  and  evenings,  and  was  well  attended.  Everybody  was  pleased,  and  many 
competent  men,  fully  qualified  to  judge,  pronounced  it  the  best  country  exhibition  they  had 
ever  seen.  The  society  was  organized  in  the  evening,  a  telling  address  was  delivered  by 
Frederick  Prime,  Esq.,  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  over  fifty  names  were  put 
down  as  members,  and  soon  run  up  to  a  hundred.  The  floral  department  was  rich  :  the  design 
by  E.  Turnbull, — a  large  balloon,  suspended  from  the  wall,  entirely  of  flowers, — attracted  much 
attention  ;  the  "  Castle,"  by  the  gardener  to  Miss  Boulton,  Pelham  Priory,  beautiful  and  grand ; 
J.  White,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hull,  astonished  all  with 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  flowers.  S.  Carpenter  and  many  others,  competed  in  the  floral 
way,  and  successfully.  A.  Bedeau  contributed  largely  in  all  things,  and  carried  more  prizes 
than  any  other  one  in  the  hall.  Mamaroneck  turned  out  strong,  and  in  their  display  of  vege- 
tables carried  more  than  their  share  of  premiums.  T.  S.  Shepherd,  R.  Craighead,  Lewis 
Walsh,  J.  Cox,  A.  P.  Cummings,  G.  E.  Vanderburgh,  Mr.  Harens,  Knapp,  and  others,  were 
there  in  force.  The  exhibition  was  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumming  for  his  large  and  fine 
display  ;  in  addition  to  a  full  list  of  superior  vegetables  and  rare  flowers,  he  had  a  full  bunch 


of  ripe  bananas,  and  a  plate  of  ^uavae,  all  from  his  place.     L.  Walsh  excelled  ing  we 

ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  silver-skin  onions,  raised  on  a  fresh  clay  soil ;  also,  two  of  the  hand- 
somest watermelons  of  the  Chinese  variety  (new)  that  ever  were  put  upon  a  table.  Many 
mouths  watered  over  them.  We  would  like  to  enumerate  all  the  rare  and  attractive  things, 
but  space  will  not  permit  us.  We  will  only  add,  that  T.  David's  pears  and  medlars,  and  Capt. 
Lefevre's  blood  beets,  deserved  a  lengthy  notice,  and  took  the  prizes. 

In  starting  this  society  E.  Turnbull  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  him 
and  to  E.  W.  Andi-ews,  Esq.,  F.  Prime,  S.  Carpenter,  and  a  very  few  other  gentlemen,  for  the 
organization  of  this  society. 

Frederick  Prime  was  chosen  President ;  Robert  Craighead,  Vice-President ;  Albert  Bedeau, 
Treasurer ;  Geo.  E.  Vanderburgh,  Secretary.  T.  S.  Shepherd,  Lewis  Walsh,  Thaddeus  Davids, 
Robert  Turnbull,  John  White,  Executive  Committee. 

New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co.,  iV.  Y. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  note  to  an  article  in  the  October  number  on  "  Poke-weed,"  you  say 
"  some  country  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  boil  and  eat  the  young 
shoots  with  a  little  vinegar,  finding  it  very  palatable."  I  have  as  fine  asparagus  as  your  city 
gardeners  ever  saw,  and  so  has  Judge  Brewer,  an  eminent  judge  of  lav)  and  good  eating,  too, 
and  we,  with  many  others  in  the  country,  think  it  equal  to  asparagus,  W'hile  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities are  superior,  being  eminently  wholesome.  Try  it  once  yourself  and  you  will  recommend 
its  general  use.  In  March,  go  to  the  places  where  the  poke-weed  is  to  be  found,  put  on  some 
coarse  manure,  if  the  ground  is  not  quite  rich,  and  raise  a  hill  say  eighteen  inches  high  over 
each  root  or  bunch  of  roots,  and  when  the  first  green  bud  makes  its  appearance,  carefully 
remove  the  earth  and  cut  the  shoots  close  to  the  root ;  some  will  be  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
all  bleached,  resembling  asparagus.  Boil  it  until  tender,  serve  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  vinegar.  It  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  potentate,  although  to  be  had  by  the  peasant,  with  only  such 
little  labor  as  would  not  be  objected  to  by  a  "  lazy  "  man.         Respectfully,        W.  W.  W.  B. 

Maryland. 

P.  S. — The  juice  of  the  berry  makes  a  brilliant  coloring  syrup  for  "  ice  cream  "  and  "  float- 
ing island  ;"  both  very  popular  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  dessert. 

Strawberries  in  October. — Dear  Sir: — On  the  5th  or  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Griswold,  who 
resides  a  little  over  a  mile  from  this  city  and  who  is  an  extensive  grower  of  strawberries  for 
our  market,  brought  in  a  superb  dish  of  Burr's  New  Pine  as  large  and  as  well  ripened  and 
colored  as  we  could  wish  them  to  be  in  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Griswold  attributes  this  fine 
second  crop  partly  to  the  cool,  showery  season  we  have  had,  and  partly  to  extraordinary  cultiva- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may  you  can  put  it  on  record  that  we  have  had  Burr's  New  Pine  straw- 
berries at  Rochester,  of  full  size,  and  every  way  perfect  in  the  month  of  October.  Not  a  stray 
beri-y,  but  enough  to  be  brought  in  by  the  quart. 

We  have  had  no  frost  yet  severe  enough  to  leave  its  mark.  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Japan  Lilies, 
all  the  bedding  plants  and  late  blooming  annuals  in  the  borders  are  gay  as  ever. 

The  lawns  are  rejoicing  in  the  deepest  and  richest  verdure,  while  in  strong*  contrast,  the 
forest  trees,  all  around,  are  already  decked  in  the  gold  and  crimson  of  autumn. 

Rochester,  Oct.  8,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  Catawba  Grape — The  Rot. — Allow  me  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  rot  in  the  Catawba  grape.  I  have  read  the  article  of  "X.  Y.  Z."  in  your 
October  number,  and  think  that  his  theory  will  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  I  have  a  large  vine 
of  that  variety  of  grape,  growing  on  a  rich,  sandy-loam  soil,  well  drained.  My  grapes  do  well 
until  nearly  the  time  of  ripening,  when  they  become  afiected  and  decay.  I  have  examined 
them  carefully,  and  find  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  each  grape  that  has  been  affected, — mostly 
where  two  grapes  have  come  m  contact.  On  further  examining  with  a  magnifying  glass,  I  find 
a  very  small  white  worm,  with  a  black  head,  and  a  brown  ring  below  the  head,  in  the  grape. 


and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fruit  decaying.  Part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
same  bunch  will  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  put  up 
plenty  of  boxes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  and  encourage  them  to  destroy  the  insects. 

New  Brighton,  Fa.  CHARLES  CoALE, 

P.  S.*  I  would  say  to  persons  having  choice  plum-trees,  that  get  a  half  a  crop  of  plums, — 
Bo  content,  and  do  not  put  Cannel  Coal  Oil  about  them  to  kill  the  insects,  or  you,  too,  may 
kill  your  trees — as  Idid.     A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  C.   C. 

(From  the  Genessee  Farmer  and  Eural  New  Yorker.) 

FEUIT-GEOWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York  was  held  at 
the  Court  House,  September  22d.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  quite  fine,  especially  of  grapes. 
Delaware  grapes  were  shown  from  the  original  vine  in  Ohio,  by  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Salter ; 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  Chas.  Downing  ;  from  Onondaga  county,  by  Jno.  Lowe,  ripened  early 
in  September;  and  in  this  county,  by  several  gentlemen.  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Clinton, 
and  Diana,  were  also  shown  fully  ripe.  Isabella  and  Catawba  were  also  exhibited  which  had 
begun  to  color.  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Salter  showed  some  hothouse  grapes  ;  a  Black  Hamburgh 
bunch,  weighing  moi-e  than  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  finely  colored.  A  seedling  from  the  Clinton 
was  also  shown  by  Wm.  King,  of  a  beautiful  golden  color,  delicious  flavor,  and  fully  ripe. 
There  was  a  fair  display  of  apples  and  pears,  with  some  melons  and  other  fruit. 

SUMMER   PRUNING   OF   THE   GRAPE. 

After  the  usual  formalities  of  organization,  subject  No.  1  was  read  by  the  secretary  :  '_'  Does 
summer  pruning  of  the  grape  hasten  the  maturity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
does  it  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  ?" 

A  very  full  expression  was  made  by  the  members,  some  being  in  favor  of  quite  close  pruning, 
and  others  preferring  to  allow  quite  free  growth  to  the  vine. 

H.  E.  Hooker  thought  that  very  much  depended  upon  the  mode  of  training  and  richness  of 
ground,  whether  free  summer  pruning  was  beneficial.  If  trained  upon  trellises,  it  gives 
improved  size  and  quality  to  prune.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  mere  swamp  of 
vines.     Grapes  which  are  starved  ai"e  not  hastened  in  maturity,  or  increased  in  size. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Niagara  county,  said  that  summer  pruning  nmst  not  be  carried  to  such 
excess  as  to  force  the  fruit  buds  of  next  year  into  premature  development. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga  county — Some  say,  let  nature  take  her  course.  This  is  well,  if  we 
commence  that  way.  If  we  commence  differently,  we  must  continue  so.  In  the  natural  soil, 
without  any  pruning,  the  vine  gives  a  pretty  good  crop,  but  perhaps  not  quite  as  large  fruit ; 
but  when  we  commence  with  highly  manured  soil  and  high  culture,  we  must  confine  the  vine 
to  trellises,  and  it  is  necessary  to  summer  prune  ;  and  the  only  question  is  to  what  extent. 

P.  P.  Bristol,  of  Livingston  county — To  let  the  grape-vine  grow  entirely  its  own  way,  will 
give  us  the  poorest  specimens  of  grapes.  The  habit  of  the  vine  seems  to  correspond  to  all 
other  i)lants,  when  wild,  i.  e.,  to  set  more  fruit  than  it  is  capable  of  maturing  well.  Dr.  Under- 
bill cuts  back  half  the  branches  and  thins  out  half  of  the  bunches  of  fruit. 

Iifr.  Herendeen,  of  Wayne  county — The  sap  goes  first  to  the  leaves,  and  on  its  return  flow 
reaches  the  fruit.     We  must  not  summer  prune  so  severely  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Lockport — With  proper  summer  pruning,  the  buds  may  be  developed  so  as  to 
bear  surely  every  year. 

Mr.  Ringueberg,  of  Niagara  county,  said  his  vines  averaged  sixteen  pounds  of  ffuit  to  the 
vine,  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row.  After  fruit  has  set,  take 
off  the  ends  of  the  bearing  wood,  leaving  four  leaves  from  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Ainsicorth,  of  Ontario  county,  had  been  led,  by  repeated  experiments,  to  think  summer 
pruning  beneficial  His  neighbor  Wilcox  thereby  had  large  crops  ten  days  before  vines  by 
their  sides,  which  were  not  pruned,  and  of  quality  decidedly  better.  Wood  is  greatly  improved 
by  summer  pruning,  and  much  better  prepared  to  stand  the  winter. 

3fr.  Branson  had  experimented  upon  an  Isabella  vine  in  a  favorable  location.  The  unpruned 
vine  kept  growing  till  frost  came,  but  did  not  have  a  single  ripe  gr;ipe ;  while  the  vines  all 
around  which  were  summer-pruned,  ripened  their  fruit  well. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Niagara  county,  thought  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening; 
but  judicious  summer  pruning  produced  a  much  larger  crop. 

GRAPES   FOR   GENERAL   CULTIVATION. 

Question  No.  2. — "Can  any  other  varieties  of  grapes  beside  Isabella  be  recommended  for 
general  cultivation  ?" 


editor's  table. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  thought  liig'lily  of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  which  ripened  four  weeks  ear- 
lier than  the  Isabella  ;  and  when  not  grown  in  the  shade,  does  not  drop  very  badly  from  the  buncli. 
The  Delaware  ripened  with  him  the  10th  September,  and  was  a  better  grape  than  any  other. 
The  Concord  is  a  very  fine  grape  ;  ripens  after  the  Hartford  Prolific,  but  is  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before  the  Isabella.  The  Diana  ripensa  few  days  after  the  Concord ;  a  few  berries  on  eachbunch 
ripen  very  early,  but  they  bang  on  finely,  and  all  are  sweet  and  fine  flavored.  He  mentioned  also 
the  Perkins  and  Rebecca,  and  wished  to  hear  other  members  as  to  the  Diana  and  Delaware. 

Mr.  Barry  wished  to  have  the  varieties  tested  thoroughly,  and  tried  in  vineyard  culture,  too, 
and  to  see  if  they  prove  in  all  locations  Lardy,  productive,  and  to  ripen  early.  The  Diana  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  that  are  required  for  a  general,  profitable,  and  popular  grape.  When 
ripe,  it  is  of  most  delicious  quality,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  reconmiending  it.  No  one  can 
be  sorry  for  having  recommended  the  Diana.  The  Delaware  is  a  most  important  acquisition. 
The  Ccmcord,  he  thought,  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  grape,  although  nothing  like  so  fine  in 
quality.  The  Hartford  Prolific  is  the  earliest  grape  we  have  in  our  nursery,  but  it  drops  badly 
from  the  bunch.  The  Northern  Muscadine  is  a  little  earlier,  but  drops  worse.  As  yet,  would 
recommend  but  one  variety,  and  that  one  is  the  Diana. 

H.  E.  Hooker  felt  we  umst  be  guided  by  experience.  The  Delaware  we  shall  find,  no  doubt, 
a  desirable  grape, — it  is  so  hardy  and  productive.  On  my  own  premises  it  is  now  fully  ripe. 
On  the  same  open  trellis, where  the  Isabella  is  unripe  and  vmfit  to  eat,  the  Delaware  is  good. 
Certainly  I  should  say  it  is  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Hartford  Pro- 
lific is  the  earliest  grape  that  I  have  ripened.  For  my  own  use,  it  is  a  vei'y  good  grape.  Con- 
cord follows  shortly  after  Hartford  Prolific ;  and  though  I  can  not  praise  it  very  highly,  still  it 
ripens  a  fortnight  or  so  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Eebecca  I  have  no  confidence  in,  its  leaves 
burn  so  much  in  the  sun.  The  Diana  is  a  grape  which  I  esteem  very  highly;  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter every  year  I  grow  it.     The  fruit  is  very  rich  and  delicious,  and  the  vine  is  a  great  bearer. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Niagara  county — The  Delaware  ripens  with  us  about  the  10th  of  September, 
and  we  esteem  it  superior  to  the  Diana  in  every  respect  except  the  size  of  its  berries.  One  of 
our  two-year-old  vines  produced  this  year  one  hundred  clusters  of  grapes. 

Mr.  Moody — The  Delaware  is  very  valuable  for  garden  purposes  ;  but  no  farmer  ought  to  set 
out  an  acre  of  it.  The  Diana  is  a  strong  grower,  equally  as  a  hardy  and  a  greater  bearer  than 
the  Isabella ;  shorter  jointed  vine  ;  more  buds,  and  ripens  earlier,  and  will  hang  on  the  vines  to 
the  end  of  the  very  longest  season,  without  dropping. 

B.  Hodge,  of  Erie  county — This  is  an  important  inquiry.  With  nie,  three-quarters  of  the 
seasons  the  Isabella  does  not  ripen.  It  is  poor,  insipid,  and  worthless.  There  now  is  a  sort 
of  grape  mania  fur  some  better  grape.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  seedlings  will  be  brought 
forward,  and  the  public  mind  is  sensitive  to  know  if  we  have  any  good  varieties  equal  to  the 
Isabella,  and  that  ripen  earlier.  If  we  can  get  such  they  will  be  valuable.  People  call  the 
Isabella  ripe  as  soon  as  they  become  a  little  brownish  ;  but  the  Isabella,  when  fully  ripe,  is  a 
dead  black — as  black  as  any  Concord  I  ever  saw. 

3Ir.  Barry  would  mention  that  old  favorite  the  Clinton — small,  but  never  drops,  ripens  early, 
and  keeps  till  New  Year's  day.  Is  most  easily  propagated,  will  run  and  bear  everywhere,  whether 
pruned  or  not.     If  we  ever  turn  our  attention  to  wine-making,  the  Clinton  will  be  the  grape. 

Mr.  Covey  had  kept  the  Clinton  until  the  last  of  February;  and  the  longer  they  were  kept, 
the  sweeter  they  were. 

Mr.  Hoag  here  remarked  that  the  Diana  was  an  excellent  keeper. 

Dr.  Miner,  of  Monroe  county,  had  raised  the  Diana  for  five  years — five  hundred  and  more 
vines.  In  same  condition,  upon  same  trellis,  had  found  them  produce  as  much  weight  as 
Isabella,  but  far  better  in  quality  and  earlier  in  ripening.  Never  got  a  ripe  Isabella  in  same 
locations  were  the  Diana  ripened  every  year,  and  quality  was  far  superior.  Had  raised  Clinton 
lonaer  than  Diana,  but  considered  it  worthless  as  a  table  grape,  by  the  side  of  the  Diana. 

The  Society  then,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recommended  the  Diana  for  general  cultivation  in 
western  New  York. 

Afternoon  Session. 

PEARS    FOR    GENERAI,    CULTIVATION. 

Question  No.  3.^"  What  varieties  of  pears  have  proved  productive  and  of  good  quality,  in 
all  parts  of  western  New  York  ?" 

B.  Hjdge.  of  Erie  county,  spoke  of  the  Bartlett  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Flemish  Beauty 
is  a  most  excellent  pear.  When  picked  early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  very  delicious. 
In  Bufi"alo,  the  Stevens'  Genessee  has  proved  a  very  fine  pear,  and  the  Seckel  is  universally  admired. 

Mr.  Toicnsend.  of  Niagara  county — The  Lo^  ise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  as  a  dwarf,  exceeds  any 
variety  in  productiveness  that  I  have  ever  cultivated.  The  Diichesse  d'Angouleme  also,  as  a 
dwarfj  is  fine.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  is  its  abundant  bear- 
ii]<T— bears  so  much  that  the  fruit  must  be  thinned.     Among  the  new  pears,  I  think  the  Howell 


promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  fruits.  It  is  of  large  size,  bright  color,  fine  appear- 
ance, and  of  first  I'ate  excellence.  The  Tj'son,  where  known,  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  an 
abundant  bearer,  either  as  a  standard  or  a  dwarf.  As  to  the  Brandywine  ;  I  don't  know  but  that 
if  I  were  compelled  to  select  one  variety  I  should  select  the  Brandywine.  Belle  Lucrative — any 
one  who  has  ever  eaten  them,  need  not  have  a  word  said  about  them.  Osband's  Summer — 
everybody  that  knows  it  will  have  it.  Bears  fine  croi)s.  I  have  only  mentit)ned  such  sorts  as 
I  have  tested  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  have  invariably  found  them  to  be  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Mr.Ainstcortli,  of  Ontario  county — The  Tyson  is  a  very  fine  pear  ;  bears  a  full  crop,  and  is  a 
hardy  tree.  The  Bartlett  is  very  fine,  and  the  tree  bears  young.  The  Flemish  Beauty  has  one 
fiiult,  and  that  is,  that  it  sometimes  rots  at  the  core.  Belle  Lucrative  is  very  fine  and  sweet. 
The  Seckle  has  succeeded  in  our  section  well.  Mr.  Dixon  had  the  first  tree  near  us,  and  it  has 
always  borne  each  year.  Don't  think  there  is  any  tree  will  excel  them  as  to  quantity  (unless 
perhaps  Bartlett),  and  its  fruit  sells  for  $16  per  barrel.  The  Virgalieu,  at  Canandaigua,  and  in 
the  Wyoming  valley,  does  not  crack  ;  fruit  very  fine,  and  sells  at  $22  per  barrel.  Trees  bear 
very  full.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  has  done  well  with  me.  I  have  a  tree  now  twelve  years 
old  with  a  baiTel  of  pears  on  it.     The  fruit  is  one-third  lai'ger  on  dwarf  than  on  standard  trees. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  this  question  was  a  veiy  difficult  one  to  decide.  We  need  trees  that  are 
hardy,  productive,  and  free  from  blight;  and  my  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jei'sey,  and  Bartlett.  The  Virgalieu  in  one  place  in  our  grounds  all 
cracked  one  year,  and  the  next  they  did  not  one.  Nothwithstanding  all  the  fiiilures,  I  still 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  we  have.  It  will  sell  at  an  enormous  price — twice  that  of  any 
other.  I  would  not  leave  it  out.  Beurre  Giflard — fine,  if  gathered  early.  Doyenne  d'Ete. 
Kostiezer  does  well  everywhere,  and  does  not  crack.  Tyson  is  a  superb  tree,  and  is  worth 
growing  fi)r  its  beauty,  while  its  fruit  is  one  of  first  quality.  Flemish  Beauty  is  another  of  the 
No.  1  varieties  :  Howell,  Belle  Lucrative.  Beurre  d'Angou  keeps  a  month  longer  than  the  Vir- 
galieu. The  Sheldon  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  pears,  and  a  native  of  western  New  York, 
beside;  fruit  most  delicious.  Although  it  won't  grow  on  quince,  it  is  a  superb  grower  on  pear. 
For  winter  pears  I  would  recommend  two — LaAvrence  and  Winter  Nelis. 

//.  E.  Huuker — The  list  of  pears  is  so  good — unexceptionable,  in  fact — that  I  cannot  add  to  it. 

BEST  MANURE  FOR  TREES,  &C. 

"  What  are  the  best  manures  for  the  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruits,  and  what  are  the  best 
means  to  renovate  old  apple  orchards  ?'' 

W.  P.  Townsend  remembered  how  the  old  orchard  got  all  mossy,  and  his  father  set  him  to 
scrape  the  bark  of  the  trees.  After  working  a  while  he  got  sick  of  it,  and  told  his  father  if  he 
would  let  him  take  the  team  and  draw  some  manure  into  the  old  orchard  he  could  scrape  the 
trees  without  injuring  the  bark.  He  drew  in  upon  those  premises  an  average  of  half  a  load  to 
each  tree  ;  next  year  the  bark  began  to  peel,  and  of  course  to  bring  with  it  the  moss,  and  they 
increased  in  vigor.  That  summer,  turned  the  hogs  in  upon  the  orchard,  and  they  pretty  thor- 
oughly rooted  it  all  over.  Even  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  the  old  bark  has  started,  and  the  body 
had  all  the  thrifty  and  vigorous  look  of  young  trees.  The  fruit  that  used  to  be  half  or  three- 
fourths  wormy,  is  now  fair,  smooth,  and  free  Irom  vermin.  By  invigorating  the  trees  he  destroyed 
the  insects  that  had  destroyed  the  fruit.  Common  barn-yard  manure  was  best  for  trees.  Had 
tried  it  for  pear-trees  also.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  fall,  and' then  you  get  the  benefit  in  the 
next  two  years'  crop.     Apply  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  every  year  in  the  fall. 

3Ir.  Lmigivorthy  thought  that  in  heavy  clay  grounds  muck  would  be  useful  to  lighten  it  up. 

BLACK  RASPBERRY — CULTURE  AND  VALUE. 

"  The  Black  Cap  Raspberry — what  is  its  value  as  a  market  berry,  and  the  best  modes  of  its 
cultivation  ''. 

H.  E.  Hooker — This  Society  has  heard,  at  a  former  meeting,  a  very  elaborate  report  by  Mr. 
H.  N.  Doolittle  about  the  cultivation  of  the  Improved  Black  Cap,  and  needs  not  that  I  should 
add  to  it.  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  experience  in  cultivation,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a 
very  popular  and  a  very  useful  fruit ;  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  small  fruits  which  is  so 
valuable,  and  the  improved  sort  is  larger  and  more  productive  than  the  wild  one,  and  is  emi- 
nently desirable  ;  very  good  fiu-  table  use,  and  for  all  cooking  purposes,  for  jellies,  tarts,  pies, 
for  drying — in  short,  for  all  the  numerous  purposes  for  ^^hich  a  house-keeper  buys  berries,  this 
is  unequaled.  M(u-e  of  them  could  be  sold  in  the  market  than  could  be  sold  of  strawberries. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  dish,  no  hulls  to  be  picked  out,  no  dirt  to  be  washed  off,  and  they  have 
thus  fiir  brought  a  higher  price  than  strawberries.  Mr.  H.  considered  it  eminently  profitable 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  fruit  growers.  Should  be  planted  in  rows  six  or  eio-ht  feet 
apart,  (eight  feet  apart  is  best,)  and  the  bushes  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  First  year  do  all  the 
cultivation  with  a  horse  cultivator.  'I'he  following  spring  tie  the  plants  to  a  trellis  or  to  a 
3 stake.    The  canes  of  the  second  j'ear  make  a  growth  of  five  or  six  or  seven  feet  high,  some- 
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times  even  eight  or  nine  feet,  but  they  ought  in  that  case  to  be  headed  oif  at  six  feet  high, 
support  these,  form  a  wire  trellis  about  four  feet  high. 

Benj.  Fish  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  the  trellis  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hooker.  Grow 
good  strong  canes,  and  in  the  spring  these  should  be  cut  back  to  a  point  where  they  are  stiff 
and  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  fruit  without  support. 

B.  Hodge  had  some  experience  in  the  cultivation  cf  the  Black  Cap  Raspberry,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  fruits.  The  danger  in  cultivation  was  in  their  liabil- 
ity to  get  the  plants  too  thick.  Thought  with  Mr.  Hooker  that  rows  eight  feet  apart  and 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  row  was  best.  Would  caution  cultivators  against  a  certain  portion 
of  the  plants  which  are  barren.  These  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  an  eye  well  versed  in  the 
matter,  and  they  must  be  rooted  out.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  the  autumn  the  old 
cane  should  be  cut  out,  and  it  then  gives  a  chance  for  the  new  plants  to  come  up  from  the 
crown  of  the  old.  Agreed  with  Mr.  Hooker  that  the  trellis  was  the  best  plan  for  cultivating 
them.  There  seems  to  be  a  sad  want  of  attention  to  this  plant.  The  Chicago  market  has  been 
supplied  from  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky,  and  we  had  even  brought  them  to  Bufialo  from  Cin- 
cinnati at  $4  00  per  bushel.  In  my  estimation  it  is  a  very  desirable  fruit  indeed,  and  imme- 
diately follows  the  strawberry. 

Col.  E.  C.  Frost  had  cultivated  the  Yellow  Cap  Easpberry  ft)r  the  last  ten  years,  and  thinks 
that  it  grows  stronger  and  is  really  more  productive  than  the  Black  Cap,  and  that  the  fruit  is 
better  flavoi-ed. 

BLACKBERRIES — VALUE  AND  CULTURE. 

"  The  New  Eochelle  and  other  blackberries — what  are  their  value,  and  the  beet  methods  of 
pruning  ?' 

Jfr.  Barry,  being  called  upon,  said  the  blackberry  was  easy  of  culture,  productive,  and  needs 
a  good  soil  to  produce  fine  fruit,  the  richer  the  better.  The  New  Eochelle  were  good  when 
fully  ripe,  but  preferred  the  Dorchester  for  quality,  though  it  was  less  productive. 

S.  H.  Ainsworth  said  Mr.  Miner,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  had  grown  a  seedling-trailing  blackberry 
from  seed,  which  was  large,  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  fact,  he  had  two  seedlings 
of  about  equal  quality,  and  of  the  same  character,  one  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  other. 
Had  been  acquainted  with  this  fruit  for  three  years.  It  is  like  our  wild  trailing  blackberries, 
but  a  vast  improvement,  and  much  sweeter  than  either  New  Rochelle  or  Dorchester.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  quite  as  pi'oduetive  as  the  fi)rmer.  Berries  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  more,  in  length.  One  of  the  varieties  was  apt  to  form  a  few  imper- 
fect berries,  and  this  was  the  only  drawback. 

3Ir.  Miner,  being  present,  was  called  upon  for  fiicts  in  regard  to  his  seedling  blackberries. 
He  said  the  flavor  was  excellent,  better  than  New  Rochelle  or  Dorchester.  Thought  quite  as 
productive  as  the  former.  Had  two  sorts  which  he  considered  good,  one  ten  days  earlier  ;  the 
early  variety  always  had  perfect  berries  ;  on  the  late  sort  a  few  berries  would  not  be  perfect. 
Had  raised  thousands  of  seedling  blackberries  from  the  Michigan  running  blackberry,  but 
obtained  only  these  two  that  he  considered  worthy  of  cultivation.  Planted  three  feet  apart  one 
way,  and  eight  the  other.  Had  them  in  cultivation  six  years.  Will  produce  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  a  make  a  large  growth,  some  running  twenty  feet,  and  always 
ten  or  twelve.  Cut  them  back  to  about  six  feet,  and  wind  to  stakes  and  fasten.  The  fruit  in 
this  way  is  on  the  outside,  where  it  can  be  easily  picked.  The  new  wood  is  allowed  to  trail  on 
the  ground.  Propagated  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  the  same  as  the  Black  Raspberry.  Never 
knew  an  inch  of  the  wood  to  be  killed  by  the  winter. 

CURRANTS — BEST   VARIETIES   AND   CULTURE. 

"  What  are  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  which  are  the  best  varieties  of  the  currant 
for  cultivation?" 

Mr.  Barry's  opinion  being  asked  in  regard  to  currants,  said  he  had  nothing  to  oifer  particu- 
larly new  or  instructive.  The  currant  needed  plenty  of  manure  and  shortening  one-third,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  bearing  branches.  The  White  Grape  and  Victoria  he  considered  the  best 
currants.  The  Versaillaise  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Cherry,  and  of  better  quality.  The  Cherry 
is  large,  quite  acid,  but  is  not  a  shy  bearer,  as  it  has  been  called  sometimes,  if  properly  treated. 

H.  E.  Hooker  thought  for  market  purposes  the  Cherry  was  the  best  currant ;  its  fine  size  and 
appearance  make  it  sell  well.     It  is  the  most  popular  variety  with  the  growers  around  New  York. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  found  the  Cherry  Currant  very  productive,  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
White  Grape  or  Victoria.     It  also  hangs  on  the  bushes  a  long  time  after  ripening. 

The  best  Black  Currant  for  cultivation  was  inquired  for,  when  Mr.  Barry  said  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  Black  English  and  Black  Naples,  and  Sir.  Hooker  thought  the 
Black  Naples  the  most  productive. 

At  about  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  voting  that  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  in  Roches- 
ter, the  Society  adjourned. 
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€sMtxi  fife. 

OW  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the  youthful  mind  should 
be  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  life  of  usefulness  to  themselves,  their 
families,    and   their   country.     Occasionally   there 
comes  to  us  an  article  respecting  the  progress  made 
by  a  clergyman  in  Iiitcham,  England,  who  has,  un- 
aided, established  a  little  school  for  his  neighbors' 
children.     Professor  Henslow,  as  he  is  called,  has 
taught  his  little  p'^'-nnanions  how  to  observe,  and  he 
has  thus  prepared   them  for  enjoying  life  in  the 
country,  no  less  than  to  be  benefactors  to  future 
generations. 
At  a  late  "  Laborers'   and   Mechanics'  Horticultural 
Show,"  at  Hitcham,  under  our  Professor  and  in  his  rectory  grounds  were  two 
tents    of  excellent   construction,    "  one  of  large  dimensions  for  the  Show, 
and  the  other,"  says  the  Gardener^  s  Chronicle,  "called  the  Marquee  Museum, 
containing  objects  of  interest  on  which  the  Professor  gave  instructive  little 
lectures  in  the  course  of  the  day.     On  this  last  occasion  the   whole  front  of 
the  long  tent  outside  had  arranged  before  it  a  row  of  most  noble  gourds,  the 
seeds  of  which  wei'e  given   some  time  since  by  Dr.  Lindley.     One  of  them 
weighed  111  lbs.  ;  and  the  three  next,  the  produce  of  a  singlfe   plant,  full  2 
cwt.     On  the  summit  of  this  tent  and  in  the  front,  wore  various  devices  in 
Dahlias  and  China  Asters,  due  to  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  Professor's  ser- 
vants.    In  the  interior  were  arranged  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable  pro- 
duce of  the  cottagers,  to  which  the  prizes  were  assigned.     They  were  most 
creditable  to  the  humble  cultivators,  and  proved  that  some  high  encomiums 
by  the  judges  in  the  allotment  report  were  well  merited.     A  stuffed  rook, 
which  seemed  to  look  down  archly  on  the  scene,  had,  written  under  it  b}^  the 
Professor,  "  The  Farmer's  Friend,"  and  his  beak  was  covered  with  mould  to 
show  how  he  searched  in  the  soil  for  grubs.     There  were  placed  on  one  of 
the  adjacent  stands  large  bundles  of  wild  fruits  collected  for  prizes  by  the 
children  of  the  school,  many  of  whom  are   excellent  botanists.     Instead  of 
nosegays  ihej  were   called  tnouthgays,  and  the  one  that  gained  the  first 
prize  had  in  it  34  specimens,  all  accurately  named,  including  Elder-berries, 
Sloes,  Nuts,   Guelder  Rose  berries,  wild  Carrots,  &c.     Beautiful  herbaria 
were  also  shown,  collected  and  dried  by  the  same  young  people  ;  and  in  a 
recent  excursion  one  had  gathered  and  named  12  wild  flowers  not  found  near 
Hitcham.     Thus  the  religious  and   other  lessons  of  the   school  are  mingled 
with  improving  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  district;  and 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  allotments  is  coupled   with  instruction  in  plants 
growing  in  the  fields  and  hedges.  About  two  o'clock  the  company,  consisting 
of  the  families  from   the  neighborhood,  and  the  poor,  all  gathered  round  the 
Professor,  while  he  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecturet,  as  he  called  it,  on 
the  contents  of  his  Marquee  Museum.     This  Marquee  is  altogether  original. 
Its  name  appears  in   front  in   letters  formed  of  common  snail-shells,  sur- 
„isp.  rounded    by   ornamental   designs    in   mussel-shells,    looking   like   mother- 
0|J,of-pearl.*Jt  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  noble  piece  of  tappa 
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cloth,  from  the  bark  of  the  Paper  Mulberry  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  On 
the  shelves  on  each  side  were  arranged  the  objects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  attention.  A  group  of  sloe-worms  were  so  placed  as  to  be  supposed 
to  be  holding  conversation  on  the  disaster  of  the  loss  of  their  tails,  which  is 
the  accident  most  commonly  befalling  them  ;  and  two  ninny  toads  were  set 
up  as  if  dancing  a  minuet,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  juveniles.  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  lecturet  were  aluminium,  fine  specimens  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited, and  the  manufacture  of  candles  from  Palm-oil,  and  paraffine  derived 
from  petroleum,  with  some  observations  on  certain  fossils  found  in  the  Suffolk 
drift  of  the  locality.  These  explanations  were  given  in  the  happiest  manner. 
Then  began  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and  John  Bull  had  the  first  prize 
for  allotment  Wheat,  and  Jack  Robinson  the  second,  names  that  elicited  in- 
nocent fun.  Next  came  results  of  experiments  on  55  allotments,  and,  after 
certain  other  business  was  transacted,  an  orderly  and  sociable  tea.  The  con- 
duct of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  midst  of  the  large  gathering  was  most 
modest  and  decorous,  and  all  partook  more  or  less  of  the  hospitality  and  en- 
joyed the  courtesy  of  their  talented  host.  A  more  intellectual  rural  fete 
cannot  be  conceived.  All  seemed  to  enter  into  it  with  pleasure  and  spirit. 
Instead  of  idling  and  sauntering  without  objects,  the  children  of  the  Ilitcham 
schools  become  intelligent  observers  of  Nature,  while  they  are  directed  to 
lift  up  their  young  mind^  to  its  adorable  and  infinitely  wise  and  good  Author 
and  Creator.  One  pupil  teacher  had  actually  collected  in  rural  strolls,  and 
afterwards  dried  and  correctly  named,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  spec- 
imens of  plants.  The  effect  of  such  pursuits  so  well  directed  was  visible  in 
the  countenances  of  the  young  people,  which  expressed  a  modest  intelli- 
gence of  a  most  pleasing  kind.  These  children  are  not  made  botanists  at 
the  expense  of  higher  and  more  useful  knowledge  in  the  economy  of  their 
daily  life,  but  are  taught  to  make  science  within  their  humble  reach  an  im- 
proving amusement.  It  is  true  the  people  of  Ilitcham  have  a  leader  of  rare 
gifts  and  higli  attainments,  but  such  an  example  might  be  more  largely  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  so  we  point  to  it  for  imitation.  Long 
may  Professor  Henslow  be  spared,  and  may  many  others  who  have  like  op- 
portunities learn  how  to  make  the  field  and  the  garden,  as  well  as  the  school- 
room and  desk,  helpful  to  knowledge  and  promotive  of  improving  enjoyment." 
Here  is  something  worthy  of  imitation.  We  have  a  large  body  of  Clergy- 
men among  us  but  half  employed — nay,  many  to  whom  their  time  is  a  sor- 
rowful burden.  How  wise  they  would  be,  and  how  wise  they  could  make 
the  next  generation,  if  they  would  imitate  Professor  Henslow  ! 

We  have  already  chronicled  the  establishment  of  children's  gardens 
for  the  higher  classes  in  Belgravia,  London.  These  are  not  merely 
gardens,  but  sheltered  glass  structures,  where  children  ma}'  have  that  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  growth,  light,  but  instruction  in  various  things  that 
will  leave  more  valuable  impressions  than  the  mere  dressing  of  dolls  or 
shooting  marbles  An  instructor  attends  to  teach  the  youngsters  to  con- 
struct houses,  even  to  model  in  prepared  clay,  to  employ  their  infant  minds  in 
mathematical  patterns  made  of  ornamented  blocks,  and,  in  short,  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  their  thoughts  are  brought  into  use.  Will  it  be  astonishing  if  from 
the  Hitcham  school  there  should  come  the  greatest  botanist  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, or  from  a  Children's  Garden  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  ago  ?  We 
|iji^  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  teaching,  and  our  rural  districts  tell  too  plainly  of 
the  absence  of  proper  schools. 
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HE  contrast  to  view  first.  Just  tliree  months  have 
elapsed,  and  how  great  the  change  their  fleeting  days 
have  brought  ! 

Vast  fields  of  grass,  in  gently  undulating  waves, 
now  rise,  and  bow  and  rise  again  before  the  breeze  ; 
and  each  flitting  cloud  which  veils  the  sky  is  revealed 
in  shadowy  form  upon  its  surface,  frequentl}^  chang- 
ing its  hue  from  a  light  chrome  green  to  a  dark  mari- 
time tint,  which  softens  and  gives  grace  to  a  scene  so  extended  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  tiresome  and  even  painful  to  the  eye. 

The  numerous  swells  of  land, — which,  from  almost  any  position,  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds, — covered  by  droves  of  cattle,  made  up  of  the  stock 
of  settlers,  herding  together,  and  seeking  their  own  pasture,  reminds  one  of 
the  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  sacred  writer  speaks  of  "The 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  and  illustrates  it  more  forcibly  than  words 
could  possibly  do.  Tiiis,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  and  most  beautiful 
feature  of  the  country  ;  the  farmer  fencing  only  that  which  he  intends  to 
till,  and  leaving  the  cattle  free  to  find  pasture  on  the  untold  acres  of 
meadow  not  yet  broken  from  the  natural  sod  ;  while  roads  are  marked  to  the 
observer  only  by  the  beaten  tracks  which  wind  along  the  "divides,"  and  by 
the  rude  bridges  here  and  there  thrown  across  the  sloughs.  But  as  the 
country  becomes  older  and  more  improved,  (?)  this  custom,  so  ancient  and 
classically  beautiful,  instead  of  being  kept  up  by  sending  out  herdsmen,  and 
shepherds  to  "  watch  the  flocks  by  night,"  and  follow  them  Ay  day,  will 
undoubtedly  be  merged  into  the  pent-up^:)a5it«-e  lots  of  the  many  petty  owners. 
The  enclosed  fields  now  begin  to  show  the  richness  of  the  soil  ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  is  encouraged,  as  he  looks  over  his  ripening  grain  and 
extensive  cornfields,  standing  rank  and  green,  and  so  high  that  a  horseman 
riding  through  could  scarcely  be  seen.  His  garden,  too,  exhibits  an  abun- 
dance of  everything  in  the  vegetable  line,  for  furnishing  his  table  ;  and  the 
long  healthy  vines  which  creep  over  the  soft  black  soil,  are  so  thickly  set 
with  melons  that  he  begins  to  feel  generous,  and  to  congratulate  himself 
with  the  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  can  indulge  in  social  gatherings, 
and  give  his  town  friends  a  treat  to  their  luscious  juices. 

The  woodlands  upon  the  borders  of  the  water-courses  have  now  put  on 
"  their  coronal  of  green,"  and  look  extremely  inviting  ;  and  the  foliage, — 
owing  probably  to  the  winds  which  almost  constantly  sweep  over  the 
country, — has  a  freshness  and  cleanness  about  it  which  we  never  see  else- 
where, it  being  entirely  free  from  all  accumulation  of  dust  and  smoke.  But 
in  our  prairie  homes,  so  far  from  the  timber  that  we  can  see  it  but  dimly  in 
the  distance,  and  not  a  near  tree  or  bush  to  break  the  glaring  light  or 
temper  the  heat  of  these  scorching  days — the  mercury  ranging  from  90  to 
100  deg.  F. — we  begin  to  long  for  the  cool,  refreshing  groves  which  cluster 
about  almost  every  homestead  of  the  older  States  ;  and  many  who  have 
recently  come  from  the  east,  and  bought  on  the  prairie,  regret  not  having 
located  in  the  timber  ;  and  some  pay  extremely  high  prices  to  secure  farms 
there.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  best,  for  it  harbors 
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innumerable  insects,  which  quite  desti'oy  one's  comfort  ;  and  even  the 
grazing  animals  show  their  preference  for  the  prairie  in  summer  by  always 
going  there  to  feed  and  rest,  although  the  woodland  is  open  to  their  range. 
Ague  and  fevers,  too,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  timber  locations.  It  is  in 
fact  quite  probable,  that  emigrants  can  much  sooner  fit  up  homes,  and  such 
as  are  in  all  respects  most  desirable,  by  building  where  they  have  no  trees  to 
cut,  brush  to  burn,  or  roots  to  dig  out,  but  can  at  once  put  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  in  a  few  months  reap  an  abundant  harvest  ;  and  then  plant  and  train 
their  own  groves, — letting  in  here  the  bright  sunshine,  and  there  the  ever- 
stirring  breeze  ;  and  be  free  from  swamp,  under-brush,  flies  and  mosquitos, 
ague  and  fevers. 

The  wheat  crop, — which  was  an  entire  failure  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
constant  rains  just  before  harvest, — is  now  quite  good,  the  average  yield 
being,  it  is  supposed,  about  two-thirds  of  what  this  soil  produces  in  a 
favorable  season.  Some  fields,  it  is  said,  were  never  better  than  now,  but 
others  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  the  poor  seed  which  was  sown. 

The  great  June  frost,  so  destructive  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  did 
little  or  no  harm  here,  our  vegetables  being  in  a  less  advanced  stage  at  the 
time. 

Corn  could  not  look  better  than  it  now  does,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  yield  will  be  about  75  bushels  per  acre.  Better  oats  were  never 
seen.  Sugar  cane — Sorghum — is  very  fine.  And  such  grass  I  The  wild 
prairie  grass — for  other  kinds  are  not  yet  introduced  to  any  extent — gives 
pasture  and  meadows,  which  indicate  future  wealth  to  the  State,  only  in  the 
raising  of  stock. 

The  deep  rich  loam,  and  the  growth  which  has  sprung  from  it  in  three 
months,  naturally  leads  one  to  suppose  that  horticulture,  as  well  as  farming, 
must  succeed  here.  But  as  j^et  there  is  scarcely  anything  done  in  that  line, 
though  beginnings  are  being  made  almost  everywhere — and  several  horticul- 
tural gardens  have  for  some  time  been  in  existence,  but  with  what  success, 
I  cannot  say. 

Fruit,  it  is  thought  by  many  of  the  oldest  settlers,  will  not  succeed 
well.  The  long  cold  winter,  the  short,  very  hot  summer,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Gopher,  seem  to  most  people  difSculties  not  to  be  overcome. 
But  the  truth  probably  is,  that  the  attention  of  the  settlers  generally  and 
almost  necessarily  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  bread  crops,  and 
thus  fruit  has  never  had  a  fair  trial.  But  time  has  now  come  for  experiment- 
ing more  fully  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate.  A  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  about  being  founded,  on  a  farm  of  600  acres,  just  in  \he 
centre  of  the  State,  where  experiments  will  be  made,  perseveringly  and 
understandingly,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  raised,  to  what  extent,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it, — and  at  the  same  time  to  educate  the  future  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  them  efScient  and  successful 
laborers. 

This  isa  good  beginning  for  a  State  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 

July2QtK  "Minnie." 
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PINUS  SYLVESTEIS   SPIRALIS 

THEP^■;^ws  Sylvestris  Spiralis  is  the  most  singular  variety 
of  the  Sylvestrus  Pine  ;  it  presents  a  character  never  shown 
until  now  among  any  coniferous  trees.  This  character,  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  landscape  Horti- 
culturists, lies  in  the  leaves  ;  these,  instead  of  being  more 
or  less  straightened,  as  they  usually  are  in  all  species  of 
Pine,  are  bent  back  upon  the  branches,  where  they  form  a 
kind  of  rings,  or  rather,  spiral  lines,  the  origin  of  the  name 
S2nraUs  given  to  it.  This  variety,  as  well  as  most  others, 
is  not  the  work  of  man,  it  is  the  result  of  a  special  growth, 
or  as  we  say,  a  sport  of  nature,  a  phrase  we  adopt  to  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  embarrassment  when  we  want  to  ex- 
plain certain  phenomena.  We  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
any  hypothesis  into  our  subject,  but  here  is  the  fact,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  let  us  profit  by  it,  and  if 
we  can,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  appropriate  and 
establish  it  by  means  of  grafts,  we  shall  have  one  more  or- 
nament for  our  landscape  gardens.  The  amateurs  of  Con- 
iferte  will  include  in  their  collections  a  varietj"-  which, 
though  the  last  to  come,  will  in  the  end  occupy  the  first 
position. 

The  owner  of  this  variety  is  M.  A.  Seneclauze,  a  horticultu- 
ral-nui'sery  man  at  Bourg-Argental  ;  the  specimen  he  owns, 
and  from  which  we  take  our  sample,  is  about  18  feet  high  ; 
it  IS  vigorous  and  rapid  in  its  growth,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  in  our  neighborhood.  One  remarkable,  we  might 
say  happy  fact,  is,  that  the  more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  more 
its  leaves  twist  around  or  bend  back,  and  consequently  the 
more  beautiful  it  is. — Memie  Horticole. 


THE    SCUPFERxNONG    GRAPE. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  drawing  and  description  of  the 
Scuppernong  grape  has  never  appeared  in  the  "Horticul- 
turist," and  as  there  is  some  misapprehension  in  relation 
to  it  at  the  North  where  it  of  necessity  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  I  have  made  a  drawing,  and  submit  the  following 
description  : 

The  Scuppernong  is  a  seedling  from  the  Muscadine,  Bullace,  Bullet,  or  Bull 
grape  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  found  growing  wild  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Louisiana.  Its  botanical  name  is  Vitis  Vulpina,  and  we  think  it  has 
never  been  found  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

To  the  above  common  names  Downing  adds  that  of  Fox  grape ;  this  we  think 
a  mistake  ;  we  have  never  known  it  to  be  designated  by  that  name  at  the 
South.  The  common  name  of  Vitis  Labrusca  at  the  south  is  that  of  Fox  grape;  sro 
it  is  known  by  no  other  name  in  Georgia.     So  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  the 
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seedling's  raised  and  fruited  from  the  Scuppernong'  have  produced  the  Brown 
or  Black  Muscadine,  which  is  the  color  of  its  parent. 

The  Scuppernong  is  not  dioecious  as  stated  by  Downing,  but  has  perfect 
flowers,  while  its  parent  is  sometimes  raoncBcious  and  at  others  dioecious  ; 
the  berry  is  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter;  they  grow, 
in  clusters  varying  from  two  to  eight,  which  are  of  a  pale  dull  green  when 
fully  ripe  :  the  leaves  are  from  two  to  four  inches  across,  glossy  on  both  sur- 
faces, of  cordate  form  and  coarsely  serrated.  The  Vine  is  very  distinct  from  all 
others.  While  it  is  one  of  the  most  rampant  growers,  its  branches  are  slen- 
der and  wiry  ;  the  bark  is  unlike  that  of  any  other,  being  smooth,  of  an 
ashy  color,  and  closely  specked  with  small  specks  of  white. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  grape  is,  it  is  free  from  all  diseases,  rot,  or  mildew, 
in  either  wood,  leaves  or  fruit.  To  our  mind  and  opinion  it  is  the  great  grape 
of  the  present  day. 

In  flavor,  when  well  ripened,  it  is  very  sweet,  with  very  little  if  any  pulp, 
and  but  a  trace  of  Foxy  aroma,  less  of  the  latter  than  either  Catawba  or 
Diana  ;  when  thoroughly  ripe  the  pulp  is  entirely  dissolved  into  a  luscious 
juice. 

The  wild  Muscadine  has,  we  are  informed,  been  sent  to  the  north  as  the 
Scuppernong.  E.  Law  Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  recently  informed  i:s  that  he  had 
the  Scuppernong  growing  there,  which  bore  dark  brown  grapes,  and  was  as 
hard  as  a  crab  apple,  and  appeared  quite  surprised  when  we  informed  him 
that  the  Scuppernong  was  a  white  or  green  grape. 

The  skin  of  the  Muscadine  is  much  thicker,  and  the  pulp  much  harder  than 
those  of  the  Scuppernong. 

As  a  wine  grape,  we  doubt  whether  an  equal  can  be  found  in  the  world,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  expect 
that  the  very  choicest  wines  will  be  made  from  it,  with  a  little  more  expe- 
rience. 

J.  Vax  Buren. 
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HE  following,  the  latest  account  of  the  trees  of  this  region, 
is  from  the  letters  of  Horace  Greeley,  to  the  Tribune. 
Though  entirely  unscientific,  it  is  worth  preserving  in 
these  pages.  The  enormous  age  of  the  "  big  trees  "  is 
discredited  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gray,  as  our  read- 
r    ers  will  recollect. 

THE    SIERRA    NEVADA. 

And  here  let  me  renew  my  tribute  to  the  marvellous  bounty  and 
beauty  of  the  forests  of  this  whole  mountain  region.  The  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  lack  the  glorious  glaciers,  the  frequent  rains,  the  rich  verdure, 
the  abundant  cataracts  of  the  Alps  ;  but  they  far  surpass  them — .they 
surpass  any  other  mountains  I  ever  saw — in  the  wealth  and  grace  of 
their  trees.  Look  down  from  almost  any  of  their  peaks,  and  your  range 
of  vision  is  filled,  bounded,  satisfied,  by  what  might  be  termed  a  tempest- 
tossed  sea  of  evergreens,  filling  every  upland  valley,  covering  every 
hillside,  crowning  every  peak  but  the  highest,  with  their  unfading  luxuri- 
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ance.  That  I  saw  during  this  day's  travel  many  hundreds  of  Pines  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  with  Cedars  at  least  six  feet,  I  am  confident  ;  and  there 
were  miles  after  miles  of  such  and  smaller  trees  of  like  genus  standing  as 
thick  as  they  could  grow.  Steep  mountain-sides,  allowing  these  giants  to 
grow,  rank  above  rank,  without  obstructing  each  other's  sunshine,  seem 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of  these  serviceable  giants.  But  the 
Summit  Meadows  are  peculiar  in  their  heavy  fringe  of  Balsam  Fir,  of  all 
sizes  from  those  barely  one  foot  high  to  those  hardly  less  than  two  hundred, 
their  branches  surrounding  them  in  collars,  their  extremities  gracefully  bent 
down  by  the  weight  of  Winter  snows,  making  them  here,  I  am  confident,  the 
most  beautiful  trees  on  earth.  The  dry  promontories  which  separate  these 
meadows  are  also  covered  with  a  species  of  Spruce,  which  is  only  less  grace- 
ful than  the  Fir  aforesaid.  I  never  before  enjo^'ed  such  a  tree-feast  as  on 
this  wearing,  difficult  ride. 

THE    BIG    TREES    AT   MARIPOSA. 

In  measuring  trees,  it  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  by  running  your  line 
around  the  roots  rather  than  the  real  body,  that  I  place  little  dependence  on 
the  reported  and  recorded  measurements  of  parties  under  no  obligations  to 
preserve  a  judicial  impartiality.  But  I  believe  a  fair  measurement  of  the 
largest  trees  standing  in  this  grove  would  make  them  not  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  over  thirty  in  diameter,  at  a  height  of  six 
feet  from  their  respective  bases,  and  that  several  of  them  have  an  altitude 
of  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  I  believe  the  one  that  was  last  uprooted 
measures  a  little  over  three  hundred. 

But  these  relics  of  a  more  bounteous  and  magnificent  world  seem  destined 
to  speedy  extinction.  I  deem  them  generally  enfeebled  by  age  and  the 
racking  and  wrenching  of  their  roots  by  the  blasts  that  sweep  through  their 
tops.  These  malign  influences  they  might  withstand  for  ages,  however, 
were  it  not  for  the  damage  they  have  already  sustained,  and  are  in  danger 
hereafter  of  sustaining,  through  the  devastating  agency  of  fire.  For 
these  glorious  evergreen  forests,  though  the  ground  beneath  them  is  but 
thinly  covered  with  inflammable  matter,  are  yet  subject  to  be  overrun  every 
second  or  third  year  by  fire.  For  the  earth,  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  even, 
is  dry  as  an  ash-heap,  from  July  to  October,  and  the  hills  are  so  steep  that 
fire  ascends  them  with  wonderful  facility.  And  thus  the  Big  Trees  are 
scarred,  and  gouged,  and  hollowed  out  at  the  root  and  upward,  as  the  effects 
of  successive  fires,  one  of  which,  originating  far  southward,  ran  through  this 
locality  so  late  as  last  Autumn,  burning  one  of  the  forest  kings  so  that  it  has 
since  fallen,  half  destroying  another  already  prostrate — through  the  hollow 
of  which  two  horsemen  (not  G.  P.  K.  James's,  I  trust,)  were  accustomed  to 
ride  abreast  for  a  distance  of  fully  one  hundred  feet — and  doing  serious 
damage  to  very  many  others.  If  the  village  of  Mariposa,  the  County,  or 
the  State  of  California,  does  not  immediately  provide  for  the  safety  of  these 
trees,  I  shall  deeply  deplore  their  infatuation,  and  believe  that  these  giants 
might  have  been  more  happily  located. 

The  Big  Trees  are  usually  accounted  Redwood,  but  have  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Cedar  family,  so  that  my  intelligent  guide  plausibly  insisted 
that  they  are  identical  in  species  with  their  probable  contemporaries,  the 
famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  larger  Cedars  in  their  vicinity  bear  a  decid- 
ed resemblance  to  the  smallest  of  them  ;   and  yet  there  are  quite  obvious 
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differences  between  them.  The  Cedar's  limbs  are  by  far  the  more  numer- 
ous, and  come  far  down  the  trunk  ;  they  are  also  relatively  smaller.  The 
Cedar's  bark  is  the  more  deeply  creased  up  and  down  the  trunk,  while  the 
foliage  of  the  Big  Trees  is  nearer  allied  to  that  of  certain  Pines  than  to  the 
Cedar's.  The  bark  of  the  Big  Trees  is  very  thick — in  some  instances,  over 
two  feet — and  is  of  a  dry,  light  quality,  resembling  cork  :  hence  the  fatal 
facility  of  damage  by  running  fires.  The  wood  of  the  Big  Trees  is  of  a  light 
red  color,  seeming  devoid  alike  of  sap  and  rosin,  and  to  burn  about  as  freely 
while  the  tree  lives  as  a  year  or  more  after  its  death.  Unless  in  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  I  suspect  these  mammoths  of  the  vegetable  world  have  no  coun- 
terparts out  of  California. 

They  are  of  course  not  all  of  extraordinary  size,  yet  I  cannot  remember 
one  that  would  girth  so  little  as  twenty  feet  at  a  height  of  two  yards  from  the 
earth's  surface,  which  is  the  proper  point  for  horizontal  measurement. 
Hardly  one  is  entirely  free  from  the  marks  of  fire  at  its  root,  while  several 
have  been  burned  at  least  half  through,  and  are  so  hollowed  by  fire  that  a 
tree  eight  feet  in  diameter  would  probably  find  ample  room  in  its  cavity. 
And,  while  many  are  still  hale  and  thrifty,  I  did  not  perceive  a  single  young 
one  coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  decaying  patriarchs.  I  believe 
these  trees  now  bear  no  seed-cone  or  nut,  whatever  they  may  have  done 
in  Scipios  or  in  Alexander's  time,  and  that  there  is  no  known  means  of  prop- 
agating their  kind  ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  there  is  not, — though  starting 
a  tree  that  would  come  to  its  maturity  in  not  less  than  four  thousand  years 
would  seem  rather  slow  business  to  the  fast  age  in  which  it  is  our  fortune  to 
live.  Possibly,  the  Big  Trees  are  a  relic  of  some  bygone  world — some  past 
geologic  period — contemporaries  of  the  gigantic,  luxuriant  ferns  whereof  our 
Mineral  Coal  is  the  residuum.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  more  prized  and 
treasured  a  thousand  years  hence  than  now,  should  they,  by  extreme  care 
and  caution,  be  preserved  so  long,  and  that  thousands  will  then  visit  them, 
over  smooth  and  spacious  roads,  for  every  one  who  now  toils  over  the  rugged 
bridle-path  by  which  I  reached  them.  Meantime,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  the  Vandals  who  bored  down  with  pump-augers  the  largest  of  the  Cala- 
veras trees,  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes  by  exhibiting  a  section  of  its 
bark  at  the  East,  have  been  heavy  losers  by  their  villainous  speculation. 


THE    E  A  M  B  L  E .  —  ^1  Fragment. 

BY    AN    ELDERLY    PHILADELPHIAN. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  Ilie  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


Who  has  not  felt  the  pleasure, — to  some  temperaments,  perchance,  a  mel- 
ancholy one, — of  calling  up  from  the  deep  hidden  recesses  of  the  mind  the 
memories  of  happy  hours  long  since  numbered  with  things  departed — of 
people  with  whom  we  were  in  former  da3's  familiar,  and  of  places  once  as 
accustomed  to  our  steps  as  our  own  household  porch,  but  to  which  our  foot- 
fall is  now  that  of  the  stranger.     They  who  have  been  reared  in  the  quiet  m^ 
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than  those  whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  throng  and  bustle  of  a  city, 
where  chang'e  is  marked  on  every  object,  where  houses,  the  landmarks  of  a 
former  day  when  "  progress  "  and  speculation  were  less  rife,  give  way  to 
the  march  of  improvement,  where  block  upon  block  yearly  encroaches  on 
the  suburbs,  whei'e  the  adventures  of  to-day  pass  away  unheralded  and 
forgotten,  to  give  place  to  some  new  speculator  on  the  morrow,  and  where 
even  the  gilding  of  the  merchant's  sign  scarce  has  time  to  tarnish,  ere 
it  yields  to  that  of  some  fresh  commercial  aspirant.  In  the  country,  on  the 
contrary,  though  there  be  indeed  too  much  household  change,  too  little  among 
us  of  that  fine  old  English  feeling  which  secures  to  our  descendants,  or  im- 
presses them  with  the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  paternal  acres  and  our 
"ancestral  trees,"  still  we  are  not  deprived  the  pleasure  of  at  least  recog- 
nizing objects  with  which  our  eye  was  once  fondly  familiar,  and  to  which 
we  again  turn  as  to  the  face  of  an  old  friend  from  whom  we  may  have  been 
temporarily  parted  ; — to  trees,  for  instance,  under  which  we  once  stripped 
and  sung,  or 

"  Inscribed  with  Friendship's  votive  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  silvered  by  the  touch  of  Time. 

In  a  humor  to  conjure  up  thoughts  of  the  past,  with  the  soft  mellow 
haze  of  the  Indian  summer,  so  peculiar  to  our  climate,  pervading  the  atmos- 
phere, shedding  its  genial  influence  on  the  senses,  blending  distant  objects, 
and  creating  a  pleasing  illusion  as  the  eye  wandered  over  the  landscape, 
making  man  more  at  peace  within,  and  all  surrounding  him,  than  may  at 
other  times  a  clearer  sky  and  brighter  sunsliine, — I  started  alone  and  on 
foot  to  revisit  localities  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood.  A  walk  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  point  where 
once  floated  "the  old  Gray's  ferry  bridge,"  a  remnant  of  the  Revolution,  and 
with  which  the  locality  has  associations  connecting  it  with  that  period — its 
history  indeed  precedes  "  the  days  which  tried  men's  souls,"  and  is  brought 
down  to  those  of  modern  railroads.  In  place  of  the  old,  to  me  well-known 
bridge,  with  its  moss,  grown  logs,  rickety  rail,  and  drav:),  through  which 
the  lazy  shallop  was  permitted  to  pass,  after  sounding  its  tin  horn,  the 
preconcerted  signal  of  approach,  I  found  a  structure  upon  piers,  with  double 
avenues,  one  devoted  to  cars,  the  other  to  ordinary  travel.  Emerging  from 
its  western  terminus,  how  changed  the  scene  !  "  The  cliffs,  "  once  the  family 
residence  of  the  Says,  perhaps  of  the  naturalist  himself,  so  identified  with 
our  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  no  longer  there.  The  solid  granite 
hill,  of  commanding  height,  on  which  the  mansion  once  stood,  overlooking 
the  distant  city  and  the  Schuylkill  in  its  meandering  course,  had  disappear 
ed — levelled  by  the  hand  of  "progress,"  which  consigns  to  a  common  fate 
the  noblest  tree  or  venerated  structure.  The  antique  ferry-house, — the 
scene  of  so  much  festivity  and  joyous  mirth  in  days  lang  syne,  where  in  its 
season  the  tinkling  sleigh-bell  kept  tune  to  the  merry  laugh,  or  where  at 
other  times  the  sober  follower  of  Tzaak  Walton  regaled  himself  after  his 
lengthened  walk,  where  Martin  ministered  planked  shad  or  Oliver  con- 
cocted punch  as  best  suited  the  taste  of  their  "  parishioners  " — remained. 
The  steps  to  the  adjacent  garden,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  trodden  by  so 
many  a  Philadelphian  in  his  youthful  days,  when  locks  now  grey  were  gol- 
den, like  their  visions  of  the  future,  when 

"  Fancy  flutter"d  on  her  wildest  wing," 
and  exciting  astonishment  scarcely  less  than  that  which  Petre   may  have  Ul 
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inspired  in  their  maturer  years, — still  stood, — worn  and  riven  by  many  a 
winter's  storm,  monuments  of  the  day  when  our  city's  utmost  bound  was 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  its  present  extent,  and  drab-coated  Pennsylvania  had  no 
cause  to  blush  that  her  interests  and  her  honor  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  politicians.  The  garden,  or  rather  the  grounds,  with  indistinct  outlines  of 
avenues  and  sinuous  paths  were  still  there,  but  many  a  tree,  under  which  I 
had  once  gamboled,  had  disappeared, — had  yielded  to  the  axe,  perhaps  some 
to  time,  enough  remained  to  bring  back  fresh  as  yesterday,  days  gone  by, 
and  Rogers'  sweet  lines  gave  expression  to  my  thoughts  and  feelings  : 

"  As  thro'  the  gardea's  desert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove  ! 
Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene, 
The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green.  '' 

Proceeding  onward,  I  reached  the  "  Battery  "  whose  earthen  walls  were 
designed  to  curb  the  inroads  of  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  lapse 
of  time  since  then  is  indicated  by  the  growth  upon  the  artificial  mound, — 
thrown  up  in  part  by  school-boy  hands,  in  patriotic  fervor. — How  many 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  work  are  now  stilled  by  death,  or  tremulous 
by  age  ! 

At  a  short  distance  southward  from  this  point  stands  the  ''  Sorrel  Horse," 
a  noted  stopping  place  when  the  "swift mail"  coach  accomplished  the  trip 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  something  less  than  two  whole  days. 

Immediately  opposite  this  hostelry,  still  stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  half  a 
century  or  more,  bleaching  in  the  summer's  sun,  a  plain  one-storied  struc- 
ture, where  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  once  was  the  presiding 
genius,  the  pedagogue  of  the  Hamlet  school,  and  doubtless  the  wonder  of 
the  unlettered  throng, 

"  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.'' 

Uninteresting  in  itself  as  is  the  hut,  for  it  is  little  else,  what  reflections  it 
induces.    The  bell  is  now  mute,  and 

"  Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care,'' 

but  around  the  spot  cluster  associations  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  by 
all  who  cherish  the  love  of  nature.  Here  the  simple-minded  man  probably 
conceived  and  planned  the  work  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  the  re- 
motest generations.  From  this  spot  we  can  imagine  him  departing  on 
many  a  tramp  of  observation,  returning  with  specimens  of  birds,  and  knowl- 
edge to  be  recorded  of  their  haunts  and  habits.  Within  these  rude  walls 
he  probably  indicted  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  objects  he  so  much 
loved.  His  happy  style  and  expressive  diction  adding  charms  to  a  charm- 
ing subject,  and  giving  impulse  to  the  study  of  a  science  to  which  he  was 
devoted,  heart  and  soul,  whilst  his  diligence  was  such  that  years  afterwards, 
when  Charles  Bonaparte  published  his  supplementary  volume,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  single  bird  undescribed  by  Wilson. 
I  lingered  around  the  spot  sacred  to  science,  conjuring  up  fantasies  of  the 
past,  and  revelling  in  imagination  on  other  days.  Here  he  who  had  been 
in  his  youth  a  humble  Paisley  weaver  first  felt  the  love  of  nature,  and  burn- 
ing within  his  breast  the  fire  of  genius,  which  was  one  day  to  burst  forth 
and  leave  its  impress  on  the  age — for  so  long  as  the  admiration  of  nature's 
works  shall  be  an  impulse  of  humanity,  so  long  shall  his  memory  be  held  in 
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affectionate  esteem.  How  soothing  in  this  utilitarian  age,  when  effort  is  too 
often  measured  by  the  wealth  which  it  produces,  and  the  glitter  of  gold 
blinds  the  perception  of  modest  merit,  to  steal  away  into  the  quiet  coun- 
try, and  give  full  scope  to  natural  affections — to  do  homage  to  genius,  and 
silently  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  those  whose  works  contribute  to  pres- 
ent pleasure,  and  that  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Whilst  living,  he  was 
fond  in  his  intimacy  with  the  Bartram  family,  from  whom  he  no  doubt 
derived  encouragement  and  useful  information,  and  afterward  when  he  had 
removed  to  the  city,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  he  was  for 
several  successive  summers  resident  at  their  delightful  homestead. 

Wilson,  with  the  impulsive  love  of  nature  which  so  thoroughly  imbued 
him,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  Bartram  garden,  under  the 
umbrageous  foliage  of  familiar  trees,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  where  the 
birds  might  sing  over  his  grave,"  but  he  was  debarred  the  wish.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1813  whilst  the  then  proprietor  of  the  grounds  was  with 
the  army  on  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  he  found  his  last  resting-place  at  the 
''  Old  Swedes  Church,"  near  the  navy-yard.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

The  declining  day  admonished  me  I  had  a  walk  ahead,  and  so  absorbed 
had  I  been  by  the  reflections  I  have  attempted  to  express,  I  was  almost  un- 
conscious of  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  burnished 
by  the  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  early  frost  had  done  its  work  ; 
each  leaf  was  tinged  as  in  a  fairy  scene  ;  some,  as  the  ash,  the  hickory,  and 
the  birch,  were  of  a  golden  hue  ;  others,  as  the  oak,  the  scarlet  maple  and 
the  gum,  were  of  varied  tints  of  lighter  or  deeper  purple,  the  whole  forming 
a  glowing  gallery  not  to  be  witnessed,  of  equal  beauty,  elsewhere  than  on 
our  continent.  Such  a  sight,  with  its  associations,  was  worth  a  life  spent 
in  the  bustling  haunts  of  trade,  and  when  I  reached  my  home  I  trust  I  was 
wiser  and  better  than  when  I  started  on  my  solitary  ramble.  L. 
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The  Yucca  flexilis,  JSFohis  ;  Y.  stenoph3dla,  Y.  acuminata,  Y.  angustifolia, 
Y.  longifolia,  of  the  gardens,  is  an  herbaceous  plant  mostly  with  a  short 
stem,  and  leaves  of  twenty-two  inches,  sometimes  twenty-five  inches  in  length 
and  from  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  one-fourth  across,  of  a  deep,  bright  green 
color,  shining  almost  as  though  varnished.  They  are  rarely  glaucous,  except 
the  young  leaves,  which  gracefully  turn  back  in  the  middle,  and  are  traced  in 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  leaf  by  five  ribs,  edged  with  a  reddish  brown 
color.     The  flowers  always  grow  singly  and  drooping,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

This  species,  the  most  elegant  in  its  bearing,  is  also  very  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  flowers  ;  indeed,  when  open,  they  measure  sixteen  inches,  in 
diameter.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  deep  green  color  that 
lights  its  leaves.  There  is,  too,  a  character  of  variability  in  the  number  of 
its  stamens,  which  we  never  met  with  before  in  any  other  ;  instead  of  six, 
the  original  number,  there  often  happens  to  be  eight,  and  even  ten.  As  to 
the  specific^  name  of  stenoj^hylla  (straight-leafed,)  which  some  horticultur- 
ists have  given  it,  we  consider  it  altogether  wrong,  because  it  is  worthless, 
and  occasions  confusion  much  to  be  regretted  ;  indeed,  in  several  other 
plants  the  leaves  are  much  straighter  ;  and,  moreover,  this  name  is  applied 
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to  several  varieties  or  species,  whose  bearing  and  nature  is  very  diiferent. 
The  name  of  flexills  seems  to  us  much  more  convenient  since  it  indicates 


both  the  general  bearing  of  the  plant  and  the  reflected  character  of  the 
P  leaves,  at  the  same  time  expressing  slightness  ;    besides,  it  occasions  no 
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confusion  with  7'eflexa,  and  recurva,  other  species  with  leaves  also  pendent, 
but  larger  and  more  glaucous,  a  character  rarely  met  with  in  the  plant  we 
describe. 

The  Yucca  flexilis  is  still  rare,  for  it  produces  few  buds,  which  are  the 
only  means  of  multiplying  it.  It  happens  sometimes  that  this  species,  as 
well  as  the  Y.  gloriosa,  expands  its  flowers  late  in  the  fall,  and  consequently 
they  are  often  destroyed  by  autumn  frosts. — Revue  Horticole. 


POETS     AS     GARDENERS. 

Most  poets  have  a  painter's  eye  for  the  disposition  of  forms  and  colors. 
Kent's  practice  as  a  painter  no  doubt  helped  to  make  him  what  be  was  as 
a  landscape-gardener.  When  an  architect  was  consulted  about  laying  out 
the  grounds  at  Blenheim,  he  replied  "You  must  send  for  a  landscape- 
painter  :"  he  might  have  added — "  or  a  poet."  Our  late  Laureate,  William 
Wordsworth,  exhibited  great  taste  in  his  small  garden  at  Rydal  Mount.  He 
said  of  himself — very  truly,  though  not  very  modestly,  perhaps, — but 
modesty  was  never  Wordsworth's  weakness — that  Nature  seemed  to  have 
fitted  him  for  three  callings — that  of  the  poet,  the  critic  on  works  of  art,  and 
the  landscape-gardener.  The  poet's  nest  (Mrs.  Hemans  calls  it  "  a  lovely 
cottage-like  building")  is  almost  hidden  in  a  rich  profusion  of  Roses,  and 
Ivy,  and  Jessamine,  and  Virginia  Creeper.  Wordsworth,  though  he  passion- 
ately admired  the  shapes  and  hues  of  flowers,  knew  nothing  of  their 
fragrance.  In  this  respect  knowledge  at  one  entrance  was  quite  shut  out. 
He  had  possessed  at  no  time  of  his  life  the  sense  of  smell.  To  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  he  is  said  (by  De  Quincy)  to  have  had  "a  peculiar  depth  of 
organic  sensibility  of  form  and  color."  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  tells  us  that 
Wordsworth  dealt  with  shrubs,  flower-beds  and  lawns  with  the  readiness  of 
a  practised  landscape-gardener,  and  that  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  he 
had  imparted  a  portion  of  his  taste  to  his  servant,  James  Dixon.  In  fact, 
honest  James  regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  arbiter  eligantiaruin.  The  mas- 
ter and  his  servant  often  discussed  together  a  question  of  taste.  Words- 
worth communicated  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  how  "he  and  James"  were 
once  "  in  a  puzzle  "  about  certain  discolored  spots  upon  the  lawn.  '•  Cover 
them  with  soap-lees,"  said  the  master.  "  That  will  make  the  green  there 
darker  than  the  rest,"  said  the  gardener.  "  Then  we  must  cover  the  whole.'' 
"  That  will  not  do,"  objects  the  gardener,  "  with  reference  to  the  little  lawn 
to  which  you  pass  from  this."  "  Cover  that,"  said  the  poet.  "  You  will 
then,"  replied  the  gardener,  "have  an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  foliage 
surrounding  it."  Mrs.  Hemans  once  took  up  her  abode  for  some  weeks  with 
Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  country  around, 
that  she  was  induced  to  take  a  cottage  called  Dove^s  JVest,  which  overlooked 
the  lake  of  Windermere.  But  tourists  and  idlers  so  haunted  her  retreat,  and 
so  worried  her  for  autographs  and  album  contributions,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  make  her  escape.  Her  little  cottage  and  garden  in  the  village  of  Waver- 
tree,  near  Liverpool,  seem  to  have  met  the  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many 
of  the  residences  of  the  poets.  "Mrs.  Hemans's  little  flower-garden"  (says 
a  late  visitor)  "  was  no  more — but  rank  grass  and  weeds  sprang  up  luxuri- 
ously ;  many  of  the  windows  were  broken  ;   the  entrance-gate  was  ofi'  its 
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hinges  :  the  Vine  in  front  of  the  house  trailed  along  the  ground,  and  a 
board,  with  '  This  house  to  lef  upon  it,  was  nailed  on  the  door.  I  entered 
the  deserted  garden  and  looked  into  the  little  parlor,  once  so  full  of  taste 
and  elegance  ;  it  was  gloomy  and  cheerless.  The  paper  was  spotted  with 
damp,  and  spiders  had  built  their  webs  in  the  corner.  As  I  mused  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  I  exclaimed  with  the  eloquent  Burke, — '  What 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !'"  Pope  too  had  communi- 
cated to  his  gardener  at  Twickenham  some  of  his  own  taste.  The  man, 
long  after  his  master's  death,  in  reference  to  the  training  of  the  branches  of 
plants,  used  to  talk  of  their  being  made  to  hang  '^  something  poetical?''  All 
ti-ue  poets  delight  in  gardens.  The  truest  that  ever  lived  spent  his  latter 
days  at  New  Place,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  He  had  a  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful garden.  Charles  Knight  tells  us  that  "  the  Avon  washed  its  banks  ;  and 
within  its  enclosures  it  had  its  sunny  terraces  and  green  lawns,  its  pleached 
alleys  and  Honeysuckle  bowers."  In  this  garden  Shakspeare  planted  with 
his  own  hands  his  celebrated  Mulberry  tree.  It  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
black  Mulberry,  introduced  into  England  in  1548.  In  1605  James  I  issued 
a  royal  edict  recommending  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  offering 
packets  of  Mulberry  seeds  to  those  amongst  his  subjects  who  were  willing 
to  sow  them.  Shakspeare's  tree  was  planted  in  1609. — {Flowers  and  Flower 
Gardens^  hy  Richardson?) 


THE  STEM,  BRANCHES,  AND  ROOTS. 

Every  member  of  the  vegetable  forpa,  from  the  minutest  root  to  the  most 
fragile  spray,  has  its  epidermis,  cellular  integument,  bark,  woody  fibre,  and 
medullary  matter;  these  are  most  apparent  in  the  stem  and  branches. 

The  first  of  these,  the  epidermis,  is  analogous  to  the  human  cuticle,  or 
scarf  skin,  being  the  external  envelope  of  the  whole  surface.  It  is  com- 
monly transparent  and  smooth,  sometimes  hairy;  in  other  instances  hard 
and  rugged,  occasionally  so  abounding  with  silica,  or  flint,  as  to  be 
emploj^ed  as  a  polisher  for  wood,  and  even  brass.  In  ever^^  instance  it  is 
a  network  of  fibres,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  a  fine  membrane. 
The  epidermis  appears  to  be  designed  as  a  preservative  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  atmosphere,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  and 
moisture  respired,  and  as  a  shield  from  the  attacks  of  animals,  &c.  It 
is  certainly  devoid  of  sensation.  The  texture  of  the  membrane  between 
the  meshes  varies  much  in  different  species  of  plants.  In  very  succulent 
plants  it  is  so  contrived  that  it  readily  allows  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
but  prevents  perspiration.  Such  plants  are,  consequently,  well  qualified 
to  inhabit  hot  climates  and  dry  soils.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impossible  that 
it  possesses  the  quality  of  allowing  the  passage  of  some  gases,  and  reject- 
ing others,  as  the  bladder  of  animals  permits  water  to  pass  through  its 
texture,  but  is  impervious  to  alcohol.  In  old  trees  it  cracks,  and  in  many 
cases  becomes  obliterated,  the  dead  layers  of  bark  performing  its  offices. 
Its  growth  is  slower  than  that  of  other  parts,  and  its  powers  of  expansion, 
though  great,  occasionally  cannot  equal  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  parts 
gij^.  it  encloses  and  defends.  This  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  stem 
vi^fc^and  branches  of  the  Cherry;  the  tree  is  then  said  by  gardeners  to  be  hide- 
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bound,  and  is  relieved  by  making  longitudinal  incisions.  It  is  still  more 
apparent  in  the  fruit  of  the  Cherry  and  Plum:  when  rain  falls  abundantly 
during  their  state  of  ripeness,  their  pulp  swells  so  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour 
or  two  the  epidermis  of  every  ripe  drupe  upon  a  tree  will  be  cracked. 

Gardeners  are  very  prone  to  scrape  with  no  gentle  hand  the  bark  of 
their  fruit  trees:  whereas  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  its 
surface  unnecessaril}'^,  and  never  to  reduce  its  thickness  until  all  danger 
of  severe  frosts  is  passed. 

The  epidermis  regulates  the  evaporation  from  a  plant,  and  preserves  it 
in  some  degree  from  the  detrimental  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  Birch  {Betulus  albct),  has  more  films  of  epidermis  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean tree;  and  it  ascends  to  greater  heights  in  the  Alps,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  frozen  zone  than  other  trees  of  the  same  climates. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  stems  and  branches  can  imbibe  nourishment 
through  their  epidermis.  If  a  branch  be  cut  off",  and  a  wetted  towel  be 
wrapped  round  the  bark,  yet  without  touching  either  the  cut  end  or  the 
leaves,  that  branch  will  retain  its  foliage  verdant  much  longer  than  another 
branch  similarly  cut  oQ',  but  not  enfolded  by  a  wetted  towel.  So  all  gar- 
deners know,  that  enclosing  the  stems  of  newly-transplanted  large  trees 
with  moss  or  hay-bands,  and  keeping  these  moist,  is  an  efficient  mode  of 
enabling  them  to  bear  the  removal.  A  branch,  or  a  whole  tree,  may  be 
killed  b}'  painting  over  its  entire  epidermis  with  gas  tar, — showing  either 
that  the  admission  and  emission  of  gases  and  moisture  being  prevented,  or 
that  creosote  or  other  poisonous  matter  is  absorbed  from  the  tar,  death  is 
the  consequence. 

AVe  could  give  many  similar  results  of  experience,  but  will  only  add 
further  that  Mr.  Hales  states,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  "  that 
the  air  enters  verj^  slowly  at  the  bark  of  young  shoots  and  branches,  but 
much  more  freely  through  old  bark;  and  in  different  kinds  of  trees  it  has 
very  diff'erent  degrees  of  more  or  less  free  entrance." — (  Vegetable  Statics, 
i.,  160.) 

Knowing  these  facts,  and  knowing  also  the  benefit  a  tree  derives  from 
keeping  its  epidermis  freed  from  lichens,  we  have  never  doubted  that  its 
clean  and  healthy  state  is  of  as  much  importance  to  a  plant  as  is  a  clean 
and  healthy  skin  to  an  animal. 

The  roots  exercise  a  kind  of  discriminating  power  in  admitting  to  the 
circulation  of  the  plant  the  various  substances  which  are  present  in  the 
soil.  The  vessels  of  the  stem  exhibit  an  analogous  power  of  admitting  or 
rejecting  the  solutions  of  different  substances  into  which  they  may  be 
immersed.  Thus  Boucherie  states  that,  when  the  trunks  of  several  trees 
of  the  same  species  are  cut  off  above  the  roots,  and  the  lower  extremities 
are  immediately  plunged  into  solutions  of  different  substances, — some  of 
these  solutions  will  quickly  ascend  into,  and  penetrate  the  entire  substance 
of,  the  tree  immersed  in  them,  while  others  will  not  be  admitted  at  all,  or 
with  extreme  slowness  only,  by  the  vessels  of  the  stems  to  which  they  are 
respectively  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  rejected  by  one 
species  of  tree  will  be  readily  admitted  by  another.  Whether  this  partial 
stoppage  of  certain  substances,  or  total  refusal  to  admit  them,  is  a  mere 
contractile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vessels,  or  is  the  result  of  a  chemical 
Ijfc  change  of  the  substance  itself,  or  of  the  fibre  or  sap  with  which  it  comes 
|y,into  contact,  by  which  change  their  exclusion  is  effected  or  resisted,  does 
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not  as  yet  clearly  appear.  That  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  lightness 
and  porosity  of  the  wood,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  shown  by  the  observa- 
tion that  the  Poplar  is  less  easily  penetrated  in  this  way  than  the  Beech,  and 
the  Willow  than  the  Pear-tree,  the  Maple,  or  the  Plane. — Johnston's  Lec- 
tures on  Agricultural  Chetnistry. 

Functions  of  the  Leaves. — The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to  be  a 
combination  of  those  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  animals;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing 
the  size  of  the  parent  plant,  but  they  also  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  sap,  after  elaboration  in  these  organs,  differs  in  every 
plant,  though,  as  far  as  experiments  have  been  ti'ied,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  all  vegetables  when  it  first  arrives  to  them.  The  power 
of  a  leaf  to  generate  sap  is  in  proportion  to  its  area  of  surface,  exposure 
to  the  light,  and  congenial  situation. 

Leaves  throw  off  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water.  Dr.  Hales 
found  that  a  Cabbage  emitted  daily  nearly  half  its  weight  of  moisture,  a 
Sunflower,  three  feet  high,  perspired  1  lb.  14  oz.,  and  Spearmint  exhales  1:|- 
times  its  weight  in  the  same  period.  But  of  all  the  plants  the  diurnal 
perspiration  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  the  Cornelian  Cherry  ( Cornus 
mascula)  transpires  the  most;  the  exhalation  amounting  to  nearly  twice 
the  weight  of  the  plant  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  aqueous  expiration 
takes  place  chiefly  during  the  day,  is  much  promoted  by  heat  and  checked 
by  rain,  or  a  reduction  of  temperature. 

Evergreens  transpire  less  moisture  than  deciduous  plants;  which  would 
lead  to  the  expectation  that  they  are  more  capable  of  living  in  dry  situa- 
tions, which,  in  general,  is  really  the  case. 

As  the  season  of  growth  advances  the  transpiring  power  of  leaves 
decreases.  Under  similar  circumstances  Sennebier  found  the  transpiration 
much  greater  in  May  than  in  September. 

The  transpiration  of  plants  decreases  with  that  of  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the  period  of  their  growth.  This 
explains  why  the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants  do  not  require  so  much 
water  in  cold  weather,  nor  during  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  fall  of 
their  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  their  seed.  During  this  period  they  do 
not  transpire  more  than  one-half  so  much  as  during  the  period  preceding 
and  attending  upon  their  blooming. 

The  transpiration  takes  place  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  and, 
if  these  surfaces  are  coated  with  varnish,  the  leaves  gradually  decay  and 
fall,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  ceases  until  fresh  leaves  are  produced. 
Hence  arises  the  benefit  which  plants  derive  in  rooms,  greenhouses,  and 
other  confined  enclosures,  from  keeping  those  surfaces  cleansed  with  the 
sponge  and  syringe.  Some  plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  injury  from 
any  check  to  their  transpiration,  among  which  are  the  Tea-scented  Roses. 
The  advantage  derived  by  plants  from  having  their  leaves  cleansed  was 
exemplified  by  the  following  experiment: — 

Two  Orange-trees,  weighing  respectively  18  ozs.  and  20  ozs.,  were 
allowed  to  vegetate  without  their  leaves  being  cleansed  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth;  and  two  others,  weighing  19  ozs.  and  20|-  ozs.  each,  had 
their  leaves  sponged  with  tepid  water  once  a  week:  the  two  first  increased 
in  weight  less  than  half  an  ounce  each;  whilst  of  the  two  latter,  one  had 
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iacreased  two,  and  the  other  nearly  three  ounces.     In  all  other  respects 
they  had  been  treated  similarly. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  using  the  sponge  and  the  syringe, 
that  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  an  absorbing  surface,  benefited  by 
being  kept  clean,  and  by  the  application  of  moisture.  The  Kidney  Bean, 
Sunflower,  Cabbage,  and  Spinach,  absorb  moisture  equally  by  their  under 
and  upper  surfaces;  the  Cockscomb,  Purple-leaved  Amaranth,  Heliotrope, 
Lilac,  and  Balm,  absorb  most  freely  by  their  upper  surfaces;  and  the  Vine, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Walnut,  Mulberry,  and  Eose,  absorb  most  by  their 
under  surfaces. — The  Science  of  Gardening. 
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We  alluded  last  month  to  a  book  entitled  "  The  Gardens  of  England," 
containing  most  superb  views  of  the  best  kept  and  most  ornamented  pleas- 
ure grounds  in  that  land  of  beauty.  In  one  of  the  plates  of  Elvaston 
Castle  occurs  a  picture  which  embraces  a  view  of  a  garden  called  Mon 
Plaisir,  fenced  round  with  a  double  hedge,  as  in  the  cut ;  it  takes  the  form, 
perhaps  purposely,  of  an  irregular  mole  trade,  and  is  composed  of  two  lines 
of  evergreen  plants — most  probably  Yew  or  American  Arbor  Vitse,  for 
either  would  answer.  These  meet  at  the  top,  forming  a  covered  walk,  with 
windows  cut  here  and  there  to  admit  light  or  to  embrace  a  view,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded.  Such  a  walk  would  be  of 
easy  execution,  the  trimming  of  the  plants  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  would  be 
an  easy  matter  with  a  very  few  years'  attention  provided  the  rows  were  not 
placed  too  far  apart ;  this  could  be  done  with  almost  any  hedge  plant, 
either  deciduous  or  evergreen. 
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Read  before  the  "  Aiken  (S.  C.)  Vine-Growing  and  Horticultural  Association,"  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1859,  BY  H.  W.  Eavenel,  Esq. 

The  Grape,  like  all  other  domesticated  plants  long  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion, has  formed  innumerable  varieties,  differing  :  First  in  size,  flavor,  color, 
and  time  of  ripening  its  fruit.  Second,  in  shape  and  size  of  leaf  Third,  in 
general  thriftiness  and  vigor  of  growth.  These  variations  are,  however, 
confined  within  certain  limits  ;  and,  through  all  their  varieties,  they  yet 
preserve  their  specific  identity,  and  reveal  their  parentage  and  origin. 

There  are  certain  bounds  within  which  nature  seems  to  revel  in  producing 
changes  and  combinations  of  various  forms  and  qualities,  but  these  bounds 
are  never  over-stepped. 

Species  in  nature  ar-e  primordial  forms  whose  characters  remain  constant 
through  all  time,  and  which  are  capable  of  propagating  their  kind.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  specific  characters  there  may  be  variations  in  minor  points, 
occurring  sometimes  in  the  wild  state,  but  oftener  through  the  effects  of  the 
high  culture  and  artificial  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
,a  certain  number  of  species  of  wild  Grape.     According  to  the  best  author! 
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ties,  the  number  ivS  reduced  to  four,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  From  one  or 
other  of  these  four  species  are  descended  all  our  indigenous  varieties.  Of 
these  there  are  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  number  will  go  on  increasing-  as  seedlings  of  good  quali- 
ties are  brought  into  notice.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  prove  valuable 
acquisitions,  either  for  the  table  or  wine-making,  but  a  large  number  will 
be  thrown  aside.  There  is  such  a  strong  temptation  to  multiply  varieties, 
either  as  a  source  of  profit  to  sellers  of  wine,  or  as  matter  of  pride  to 
amateur  cultivators,  that  the  only  corrective  for  the  evil  will  be  a  publica- 
tion, at  stated  periods,  of  a  list  of  condemned  varieties,  as  is  now  done  by 
the  United  States  Pomological  Society  in  the  matter  of  fruit-trees. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  classify  these  indigenous  varieties  and 
trace  them  to  their  proper  parentage, — to  one  of  the  four  native  species;  nor, 
perhaps,  has  the  time  arrived  yet  when  it  can  properly  be  done,  from  the 
want  of  general  dissemination,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  many  of  the 
latest  varieties. 

I  will,  however,  give  an  enumeration  of  our  four  American  species,  with 
the  varieties  of  each,  so  far  as  our  present  information  permits. 

NATIVE,  OK  INDIGENOUS  GRAPES. 

1st.  Vitis  labrusca;  Linn^us. — 3fx. — Ph. — ^11.  sk. — Torr.  <&  Gr. — De 

Gand.  Prod. 

Fox  Grapes. — Stem  of  a  pale-brown  color,  the  bark  more  readily  exfoliat- 
ing than  in  the  other  species  ;  and  the  internodes,  or  joints,  rather  longer. 
Leaves  large,  3  to  5-lobed,  dark-green  above;  densely  tomentose  or  wooll}' be- 
neath ;  the  tomentrem  whitish  or  rusty.  Bunches  not  very  compact  nor 
shouldered.  Berries  large,  dark  blue,  with  a  thickish  skin,  and  always 
pulpy,  with  a  musky  flavor.  From  this  species  are  descended  the  following 
cultivated  varieties,  viz. : 

Isabella  or  Laspeyne,  Mary  Isabel,  Catawba,  Bland's  Madeira,  Concord, 
Diana,  Rebecca,  To  Kalon,  Anna,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ontario,  Catawissa, 
Northern  Muscadine,  Minor  or  Venango,  Garrigues,  Stetson's  Seedling,  York 
Madeira  or  Canby's  August,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Union  Village,  Early  Chocolate, 
Early  Black,  Harvard,  Green  Prolific,  Kilvington,  Ives,  Charter  Oak,  Schuyl- 
kill or  Alexander,  Shaker,  Sweet  Water  or  Early  Muscadine. 

2d.  Vitis  ^stivalis  ;  Michaux.- — Ph. — JEll.  sk.—  Torr.  S  Gr. — 
DeCand.  Prod. 

8imimer  Grape. — Stem  stout,  and  of  a  reddish-brown,  with  the  internodes 
generally  shorter  than  in  the  preceding.  Leaves  broadly  cordate,  3  to  5- 
lobed,  or  sinuately  palmate  ;  when  young,  downy,  with  cobwebby  hairs  be- 
neath ;  smoothish  when  old  ;  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  preceding.  Bunches 
shouldered  and  compact.  Berries  small,  round,  black,  rather  acid,  never 
pulpy.     From  this  species  are  descended  the  following  : 

Warren  (Herbemont),  Pauline  or  Burgundy,  Guignard,  Clinton,  Delaware, 
Lenoir,  {JBlack  July.,  lAncoln,  Thurmond^  Sumter,  Devereiix,)  Marion, 
Travelling,  Long  Grape  or  Old  House,  Elsinboro,  Seabrook,  King,  Ohio  or 
Cigar  Box,  Missouri,  Norton's  Virginia. 
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3d.  Vitis  cordifolia  ;   Michaux. — Ph. — Torr.  &  Gr. — DeCmid.  Prod. 

Winter  or  Frost  Grope. — Leaves  thin,  smaller  than  the  preceding-,  gla- 
brous on  both  sides,  with  broad  niucronate  teeth.  Berries  small,  nearly  black, 
ripening  late  and  very  tart.  There  are  no  varieties  of  this  in  cultivation, 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

4th,  Vitis  Vulpina  ;    Linn. —  Y.  rotundifolia  Mx. — Ph. — Ell.  sk. 

Bullace,  Bullet  or  Bull  grape — known  in  Florida  and  Texas  as  "  Mus- 
tang." 

Stem  whitish,  the  wood  more  compact  and  close-grained  than  in  the  other 
species.  Leaves  cordate,  shining  on  both  surfaces,  somewhat  3-lobed, 
coarsely  toothed,  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  species.  Berries  in  loose 
clusters,  scarcely  exceeding  five  or  six,  changing  from  reddish  brown  to 
black  in  ripening,  with  a  thick  skin  and  large  pulp. 

The  only  cultivated  variety  is  the  "  Scuppernong,"  so  called  after  a  lake  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  first  discovered.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  variety  in  cultivation  under  this  name,  as  the  so-called  "  Scupper- 
nong"  has  been  found  in  other  native  localities  since. 

The  Vitis  rupestris  ;  Scheele,  is  found  in  Texas,  about  the  Upper  Gaudaloupe, 
near  New  Braunfells,  and  is  there  known  as  the  "  Mountain  Grape."  It 
is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Arkansas.  Prof.  Gray,  in  his  description 
of  the  plants  of  Texas,  found  by  Lindheimer,  in  184-,  says,  of  this  species  : 
"  It  does  not  climb,  but  the  stems  are  upright,  and  only  two  or  three  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  small,  and  the  berries,  of  the  size  of  peas  only,  are 
black,  very  sweet,  and  the  most  grateful  as  well  as  the  earliest  ripened 
grape  of  Texas." 

The  following  comprise  a  list  of  native  cultivated  grapes,  which  I 
know  only  by  name,  not  having  had  access  to  any  means  of  information 
by  which  they  may  be  classified.  They  are  all,  most  probabl3',  descendants 
of  V.  Labrusca,  or  V,  JEstivalis,  and  some  may  be  synonyms  of  those  al- 
ready enumerated  ; 

Norton's  Seedling,  Logan,  Eock-house  Indian  or  Waterloo,  Little  Ozark, 
Graham,  Miller's  Seedling,  Burton's,  Early  August,  Sage,  Early  Amber, 
Clermont,  Jane,  Harris,  Long,  Baldwin's  Early,  Louisa,  Mary  Ann,  Clapier, 
Canada-Chief,  Secord's  Sweet-Water,  Golden  Clinton,  Senior,  Archer,  Mon- 
teith,  Huber. 

Tliese  are  names  of  grapes  taken  from  various  sources,  and  mentioned  as 
native  or  indigenous  seedlings.  After  being  better  known,  and  with  full 
opportunities  for  examination  of  their  fruit,  leaves  and  habit,  doubtless  we 
shall  be  able  to  classify  them,  and  trace  their  parentage  to  one  or  other  of 
the  four  American  species. 

How  far  the  efiects  of  high  culture,  and  the  propagation  of  new  seedlings 
from  these  improved  varieties,  may  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  typical 
state,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  :  but  if  our  botanists  are  correct  in  their 
limitation  of  species,  these  variations  must  be  within  the  specific  characters 
assigned  to  species  respectively. 

There  is  one  prominent  character  which  distinguishes  the  Grapes  of  the 
United  States  from  those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  in  the 
Inflorescence.  All  the  species  of  American  grapes  are  dicecio  polygamous^ 
that  is,  some  of  the  vines  bear  staminate  or  barren  flowers  only,  and  are  for- 
ever sterile.     Others  bear  perfect  flowers,  and  are  fruitful. 
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All  the  species  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  Hermaphrodite, — that  is, 
every  vine  bears  perfect  flowers,  containing  stamens  and  pistils,  in  the  same 
corolla,  and  are  fruitful.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  this  fact  would 
be  conclusive  of  the  parentage  of  an  unknown  seedling,  whether  it  be  of 
exotic  or  indigenous  origin. 

FOREIGN  GRAPE. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  of  the  foreign  Grapes  now  in  cultivation 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  all  are  referred  to  the  single  species^  yUis 
vmifera^  of  Linnaeus^  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

It  has  been  under  cultivation  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  was  known 
under  many  varieties  by  the  ancients. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Chaptal  was  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
there  were  fourteen  hundred  varieties  enumerated  in  the  Luxembourg  cata- 
logue, obtained  from  France  alone.  The  Geneva  catalogue  numbered  six 
hundred.  Doubtless  they  have  been  much  increased  since  ;  and  as  in  the 
propagation  of  varieties  of  other  fruits  by  seedlings,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  that  may  be  brought  into  existence. 

DeCandolle,  in  his  "  Prpdromus,"  enumerates  and  gives  descriptions  of 
eleven  other  species  of  vine  from  the  Old  World,  mostly  natives  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Asia,  but  none  of  these  have  been  cultivated  extensively. 
The  Grape  of  Europe  is  one  species,  but  of  mimherless  varieties. 

Most  of  the  early  attempts  at  Grape  culture  in  this  country  were  with 
the  foreign  Grapes,  but  all,  without  exception,  have  been  failures.  The 
foreign  Grapes  (varieties  of  Vitis  vinifera)  seem,  from  their  constitution, 
unfitted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  (I  here  allude  to  open  air  culture— under 
glass  they  appear  to  thrive  very  well.)  How  thej"  will  succeed  when  grafted 
upon  the  hardy  native  vine,  remains  to  be  proved.  Partial  experiments 
made  in  Florida  and  in  this  vicinity,  are  promising  of  success. 

If  the  cause  of  failure  is  the  greater  humidity  of  our  climate,  grafting  on 
the  wild  vine  will  scarcely  prove  a  corrective,  as  the  leaf  and  fruit  are  still 
exposed  to  the  atmospheric  influence.  If  the  cause  proceeds  from  unconge- 
niality  of  soil,  then  grafting  upon  the  wild  stock  will  most  probably  be  suc- 
cessful. As  this  mode  of  increasing  a  vineyard  for  wine-making  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  by  cuttings,  it  is  our  policy,  as 
well  as  true  philosophy,  to  endeavor,  by  the  raising  of  seedlings,  to  obtain 
varieties  best  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
and  our  Association  has  consulted  the  true  interest  of  all  vine-growers  in 
offering  handsome  premiums  towards  that  object. — Farmer  and  Planter. 
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THE  TRIGUERA  AMBROSIACA. 

The  Triguera  ambrosiaca  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  slender,  smooth 
stem,  presenting  four  angles,  two 
more  striking  than  the  others.  Its 
alternate  leaves,  regularly  oval  and 
jagged,  recall  those  of  the  Planera 
crenata ;  the  corolla  is  monopeta- 
lous,  of  a  deep  violet  color,  con- 
trasting very  prettily  with  the 
almost  black  hue  of  its  tube-shaped 
base. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  growth  of 
the  leaves  is  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  flowers  close  in  the  evening, 
not  to  open  till  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

This  plant  is  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  the  seeds  should  not  be  sown 
till  there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  A 
light  and  substantial  soil  suits  it 
the  best.  It  should  be  exposed  to 
the  free  air  and  sun.  To  have  it  in 
all  its  beauty,  the  Triguera  ambro- 
siaca should  be  cultivated  like  the 
Schizanthus  /  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn,  and  place  the  plants  in  the 
pots  you  propose  keeping  them  in 
through  the  winter,  and  under 
frames,  taking  the  precaution  to 
give  them  as  much  air  as  possible. 
If  you  wish  to  hasten  the  flower- 
ing without  sowing  so  early  as 
autumn,  January  or  February  will 
do  to  plant  the  seeds. 

The  species  before  us  is  valuable 
for  the  color  of  its  flowers,  which 
succeed  each  other  a  long  time. 

The  Trigueras  come  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  also  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cordova. 

Three  species  only  have  been  de- 
scribed,— the  one  before  us,  the  2\ 
inodora,  and  the  T.  haccata. 
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STRAWBERRIES.* 

The  plate  presented  in  this  number  represents  several  strawberries,  a  por- 
tion of  which  have  been  much  talked  of,  and  others  are  but  just  beginning 
to  have  their  claims  canvassed,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  journal  still 
further  to  discuss  them.  Though  we  cannot  say  all  that  is  desirable  respect- 
ing some  of  them  now,  we  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy  in  every  respect,  the 
drawings  and  colored  copy  from  which  they  have  been  produced  being  made 
by  an  accomplished  lady.  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  from  nature.  The 
same  may  be  said  respecting  our  previous  strawberry  plate,  which  in  all 
particulars  was  accurate.  These  representations  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
reference.  In  the  index  to  this  number  may  be  found  references  to  some 
now  figured. 

Fig.  1.  Blade  Pine,  properly  Read's  Black  Pine,  is  declared  to  be  very 
productive,  often  larger  than  the  one  represented,  and  quality  excellent. 
Not  yet  sufficiently  proved.  Large,  short  conical,  nearly  black  ;  seeds  yel- 
low and  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  firm,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  late  in  ripen- 
ing. This  and  Read's  No.  1,  originated  by  Wm.  H.  Read,  Canada  West. 
"  The  size  is  an  average  one,"  says  a  gentleman  who  has  cultivated  it  ; 
"more  prolific  than  Hovey's,  with  a  retention  of  more  vigor  during  the 
ripening  season,  so  that  it  can  mature  its  whole  crop  fully.  In  flavor  I  con- 
sider it'inferior  to  Hovey's,  though  it  is  sweeter,  and  has  a  peculiar  musky 
taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  most  persons.  All  considered,  with  its  dark 
color  and  glossy  appearance,  it  is  a  very  fine  sort,  and  well  deserving  of 
cultivation." 

Fig.  2.  Maey's  No.  1. — For  handsome  appearance  in  color  and  form,  to- 
gether with  fair  and  uniform  size,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  its  dimensions,  this  will  claim  a  place  among  the  fine  sorts,  though  in 
flavor  it  will  not  be  considered  "very  first ;"  lacking  a  little  in  vigor  when 
ripening,  the  last  of  the  crop  is  not  as  full  flavored  as  the  first. 

Fig.  3.  Alice  Maud. — Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  fruit  rather  large,  coni- 
cal, dark  color,  glossy  scarlet  ;  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent  ;  early.  Staminate. 
Much  has  been  said  about  its  success  in  Washington  ;  elsewhere  some 
doubts  have  been  expressed.  Some  are  trying  it  a  second  time,  and  we 
shall  have  further  reports.  With  plenty  of  space  and  extra  culture,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  yield  well. 

Fig.  4.  Honneur  de  Belglc  is  one  of  the  best  strawberries  received  from 
Belgium,  but  like  No.  6,  requires  proving.  Althoug-h  of  fine  size,  and  hand- 
some appearance,  it  is  not  prolific,  and  is  variable  in'  flavor,  some  berries 
being  very  good,  others  rather  insipid,  but  like  many  foreign  varieties, 
might  do  better  under  high  cultivation. 

Fig.  5.  Marilandica  is  the  great  berry  we  have  all  heard  so  much  about, 
raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Edmondson  of  Baltimore.  He  cultivated  it  well,  and 
generally  took  the  prizes,  either  with  this,  the  Charles's  Favorite,  or  the 
Haarlem  Orange.  We  have  not  heard  of  equal  success  in  other  quarters, 
and  our  own  experience  is  not  over  favorable.  The  flavor,  when  in  perfec- 
tion, is  surpassingly  good.  It  must  be  remembered  that  soil  and  location 
in  our  climate  is  of  vast  importance  in  selecting  varieties.  That  Mariland- 
ica has  done  well  in  Baltimore  none  can  gainsay,  and  that  perhaps  is  its 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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proper  locality  ;  it  has  hardly  been  out  long  enough  to  he  fully  tested  else- 
where. 

Fig.  6.  Triomphe  de  Gand  has  been  extremely  fine  in  several  places  this 
past  year.  Before  being  generally  adopted,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  dry 
season,  to  fully  verify  it  and  the  TroUopes  Victoria.  European  kinds  in  many 
places  are  subject  to  "  go  blind,"  as  it  is  termed,  without  plenty  of  moisture. 
Probably  not  so  good  for  general  culivation  as  some  of  our  natives. 

Fig.  7.  Brighton  Pine  was  raised  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  who 
also  raised  Scott's  Seedling.  It  is  a  very  fair  sort  of  fruit,  bears  well,  is 
good,  but  not  among  the  very  best,  being  of  fair  size  and  flavor,  though  not 
superior  in  either  ;  rather  prolific,  with  some  want  of  vigor  during  ripening, 
so  as  to  disturb  the  latter  part  of  the  crop.  "  Would  admit  it,"  says  a 
valued  correspondent,  "  in  a  large  collection,  but  not  in  a  list  of  ten  varieties, 
on  its  first  test  this  season." 

Fig.  8.  Athlete  is  a  very  large,  fine  berry,  destined  to  be  popular.  Its 
history  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  will  be  made  clear  soon.  We  found  a  bed 
of  it  near  Germantown,  Pa.,  much  valued  by  the  owner.  He  had  received 
it  from  Easton,  Pa.,  from  Mr.  Seitz,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a  seedling  which 
came  from  a  Mr.  Watson.  Its  superior  appearance  induced  us  to  have  its 
portrait  taken,  and  here  our  information  about  it  ends  for  the  present. 

Fig.  9.  Doionefs  Prolific  Seedling. — We  requested  Mr.  Downer  to  furnish 
a  drawing  of  this  berry,  which  he  says  was  taken  after  the  first  were  picked. 
Our  Kentucky  friends  have  spoken  loudly  of  this  fruit  in  their  recommend- 
ations. We  can  only  say  that,  not  having  seen  or  tasted  it,  we  are  obliged 
to  wait  and  see  if  it  suits  the  climate  of  the  seaboard. 

Fig.  10.  Rival  Hudson  was  raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  at  Columbus,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  cultivated  by  many  for  its  prolific  quality,  and 
because  it  is  valued  for  preserving.  Very  hardy,  and  has  already  been 
described.     Pistillate. 


Spring-Flowering  Bulbs  for  a  Rhododendron-bed.— "  Are  there  any  spring-flower- 
ing dwarf  bulbs  that  would  do  well  planted  as  an  edging  to  a  Ehododendron-bed  which 
is  entirely  of  sandy  peat  ?  If  so,  could  you  give  me  a  list  of  say  twelve  sorts,  and  also  say  how 
deep  they  ought  to  be  planted?  Would  the  Scilla  tribe,  Crocus,  and  Snowdrop  answer  ?" — 
Paul  Ricaut,  in  Gardeners  Chronicle. 

[Every  one  of  the  spring  bulbs  will  bloom  and  grow,  ripen,  go  to  rest,  start  again  and  again 
in  blooming  vigor  in  Rhododendron-beds,  whether  they  be  in  boggy,  spongy  peat,  in  sandy  peat, 
or  in  sheer  yellow  loam.  One  might  think  there  is  something  in  Rhododendrons  which  of  itself 
causes  all  hardy  bulbs  to  do  better  with  them  than  when  grown  any  other  way.  All  the  Lilies 
which  will  grow  out  of  doors  will  do  so  all  the  better  in  Rhododendron  beds.  All  Gladioluses 
the  same.  All  dwarf  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and  every  one  of  the  low  dwarf 
Narcissuses.  But  there  is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  planting  any  or  all  of  these  in  an  American 
bed,  and  that  is,  to  have  every  one  of  the  bulbs  twice  as  deep  as  they  ought  to  be  in  loam.  The 
Snowdrops  and  the  Crocuses  to  be  exactly  two  inches  deep;  Scillas  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
one  inch  and  a  half;  Early  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  Lilies  and  Gladioluses,  fully  three  inches  ; 
and  the  measurement  is  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  bulbs  after  the  soil  is  settled  with 
rain.  The  soil  under  them,  and  all  round  them,  must  be  dug,  and  kept  from  the  roots  of  the 
Rhododendrons  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Rotten  leaves,  and  the  fresh  parings  of  grass  sides  and 
verges  in  the  spring  make  the  best  compost  for  Lilies  and  Gladioluses  to  help  them  on  in  these 
Rhododendron-beds — one  spadeful  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  hole  for  a  large  patch  of  five,  seven, 
or  eleven  bulbs.] 


WOOD    CARVING. 

The  art  of  carving  in  wood  is  one  that  arrived  at  g'reat  perfection  in 
centuries  gone  by,  and  is  now  revived.  Grinling  Gibbons  is  the  most 
celebrated  English  name  in  this  department  of  the  arts  ;  Walpole  said  of 
him  that  "  he  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and   airv  lightness  of  flowers,  and 


chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  a  free  dis- 
order, natural  to  each  species."  W.  G.  Rogers,  of  London,  is  now  the  most 
esteemed  wood-carver,  and  we  present  above  two  specimens  of  his  work 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  country  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  apparently  difficult  material. 
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HOW    TO    GROW    LILLIPUTIAN    PLANTS. 

From  the  Journal  de  la  Soci6t6  Impfiriale  et  Centrale  d'HorticuIture. 

Chinese  gardeners  are  famed  for  the  skill  with  which  they  reduce  plants 
which  are  naturally  of  some  considerable  size,  and  even  large  forest  trees, 
to  the  very  smallest  dimensions.  Dwarf  plants  are  in  great  demand  all 
over  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  are  generally  very  expensive.  The  custom  of 
keeping  in  sitting-rooms  little  stages  ornamented  with  difierent  things,  and 
even  with  living  plants,  induced  the  gardeners  of  Europe  to  imitate  the 
Chinese  gardeners,  although  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  raise  plants  in  tiny 
pots,  generally  choosing  succulents,  of  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain 
very  small  specimens.  As  experiments  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  in- 
creased, different  kinds  of  plants  were  taken,  and  in  Germany  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  reducing  hard-wooded  plants  and  even  forest  trees  themselves 
to  a  dwarf  state.  Thus,  this  art  of  the  Chinese  gardeners  is  transferred  to 
Europe,  and  though  the  result  is  of  no  great  importance,  yet  in  a  general 
horticultural  point  of  view  it  is  very  curious. 

The  first  gardener  in  Germany  who  cultivated  Lilliputian  plants — that  is 
to  say,  plants  with  all  their  parts  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  was 
M.  Boekel,  from  whose  account  we  borrow  the  description  of  the  method  by 
which  he  attained  this  curious  result.  As  examples  of  what  he  produced, 
he  mentions  a  plant  of  Ivy,  with  22  leaves,  which,  together  with  its  pot, 
might  be  covered  by  a  large  leaf  of  common  Ivy  ;  also  an  oak  (Quercus 
robiir)  13  inches  high,  whose  head  formed  a  ball  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
details  of  his  mode  of  operation  are  as  follows  : — 

He  had  pots  made  of  a  very  porous  clay,  the  proper  material  for  which 
was  obtained  by  mixing  equal  portions  of  the  clay  used  in  making  red 
and  white  pots,  and  adding  4  per  cent,  of  ashes  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
For  woody  plants,  such  as  Oaks  or  others,  the  pots  ai-e  very  shallow, 
from  about  2  to  2-^  inches  high  and  6  to  6|-  wide  ;  for  other  plants  he  used 
pots  from  1  to  2  inches  high  and  broad.  These  pots  he  filled  with  soil  or 
earthy 'mixtures  such  as  are  used  in  common  cultivation  ;  only  he  adds  a 
third  part  of  very  small  flinty  gravel.  The  pots  are  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
and  watered  from  below,  by  placing  them  in  a  dish  containing  water,  or  in 
a  tin  vessel  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  a  tap,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  that  is  not  absorbed  is  drawn  off. 

In  order  to  make  dwarfs  of  such  plants  as  Oaks,  Elms,  &c.,  it  is  best  to 
take  one-year  seedlings.  In  the  spring  their  ends  should  be  pinched  off  to 
make  them  form  laterals  ;  then  when  these  have  grown  about  2  inches  long, 
they  are  to  be  served  in  the  same  way,  and  the  ends  of  all  those  which  come 
afterwards  are  continually  pinched  off  ;  the  plants  are  then  put  into  a  cool 
place  to  prevent  their  shoots  becoming  too  much  drawn  up  ;  otherwise,  in 
general,  they  like  a  sunny  situation  best.  From  herbaceous  plants  cuttings 
are  taken  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Climbing  plants  cannot  be  thus 
cultivated.  To  all  plants  which  can  bear  this  sort  of  treatment  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  weeks;  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  administering  this  powerful  stimulant,  otherwise  you  may  kill  your  plants. 
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PKUNING    GRAPES. 

BY    WILLIAM    SAUNDERS,    GERMANTOWN,    PA. 

In  an  article  headed  "  Sundries,"  in  the  November  number  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, the  writer,  in  some  remarks  npon  my  late  article  on  Graperies 
and  Grape-g-rowing-,  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  I  don't  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Saunders'  plan  of  renewing  the  whole  plant 
annually,  which  appears  to  be  rather  severe  treatment,  and  must,  I  should 
think,  eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent." 

In  reply  to  this  I  beg  to  ask  where  I  have  ever  recommended  this  treat- 
ment ?  To  cut  down  the  plant  annually  would,  of  course,  be  an  unprofita- 
ble proceeding  with  the  grape-vine,  not  that  it  would  kill  the  plant,  but 
where  would  the  fruit  come  from  ?  I  ventured  to  recommend  a  system  which 
I  know  to  be  valuable,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  ultimately  become 
popular,  as  it  is  already  practised  by  some  successful  grape-growers.  Manu- 
facturers of  reaping-machines  paint  on  the  implement  a  conspicuous  notice  to 
"keep  the  knives  sharp;"  I  wish  that  manufacturers  of  pruning-knives 
would  engrave  on  them  the  motto,  ''  Summer  pruning  weakens;  winter  prun- 
ing strengthens." 

I  received  this  morning  a  package  of  foreign  horticultural  periodicals, 
and  in  scanning  them  over  I  found  a  notice  of  a  remarkable  bunch  of  grapes 
which  had  been  produced  on  vines  that  have  been  cut  down  annually,  for 
purposes  of  propagation,  since  the  year  1811  ;  last  year  they  were  not  cut 
down,  hence  the  fruit.  Although  the  plants  are  none  the  worse  after  forty 
years  of  ''severe  treatment,''  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  correspondent,  but 
admit  that  it  may  "eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent." 
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I  CANNOT  help  thinking  of  my  horticultural  friends  as  I  sit  each  morning 
at  my  window,  and  in  the  intervals  of  writing  or  reading  look  out  upon  the 
vineyard  under  it,  watching  the  busy  fingers  of  the  Swiss  women  as  they 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  vines,  or  tie  them  neatly  to  stakes.  The  rich  amber 
color  of  the  berries,  which  are  Golden  Chasselas,  and  often  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Black  Hamburg  in  our  vineries,  contrasts  finely  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  gives  to  the  land  culture  here  a  charm  scarcely  known 
yet  in  our  American  culture.  In  truth,  this  Lausanne  is  a  delightful  place, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  mountain  side,  and  overlooking  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  Lake  Leman.  One  of  my  windows  opens  upon  the  lake,  and  from  it 
my  eye  can  wander  over  sloping  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  pasture, 
down  to  the  placid  lake,  and  then  again  up  to  the  distant  mountains,  whose 
sides  have  that  inimitable  tint  of  mountain-grey  which  is  seen  only  in 
Switzerland,  while  their  tops  are  often  painted  and  gilded  by  the  setting 
sun  through  as  clear  an  atmosphere  as  our  own  in  October.  The  climate 
at  this  season  very  much  reminds  me  of  our  own,  excepting  that  it  is  more 
rarified,  and  one  can  take  more  exercise  with  ease. 

A  favorite  walk  of  mine  is  on  the  Berne  road,  where  lives  an   English 

clergyman  with  a  charming  lot  of  cliildren.     The  chateau  in  which  he  lives 

i)  belongs  to  a  noble  family,  who   are  resident  at  Munich.     It  is  a  beautiful 
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spot,  laid  out  with  winding  walks  through  fine  woods,  with  seats  and  tem- 
ples, and  subterranean  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  while  from  his 
window  is  a  superb  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains.  For  this  he  pays  the 
moderate  sum  of  fort^'^-six  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  furniture  included. 
There  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  locations  around  it  on  which  one  can  build, 
and  a  great  source  of  amusement  with  me  is  to  people  every  site. 

As  my  hair  grows  grey  I  endeavor  to  discard  some  of  the  follies  of 
youth,  but  there  still  stick  by  me  some  of  my  old  castle-building  propen- 
sities. I  find  myself  taking  possession  thus  of  every  charming  spot,  and 
building  upon  each  a  dwelling  of  ample  dimensions — of  Roman,  Grecian, 
or  Gothic  architecture,  whichever  may  be  most  in  harmony.  I  have  thus  a 
home  in  the  currant  fields  of  Zante,  among  the  pine  groves  of  Cephalonia, 
on  the  picturesque  hills  of  Corfu,  among  the  lemon  and  orange  groves  of 
Palermo,  upon  the  brow  of  Posilipo,  all  along  Italy  from  Naples  to  the 
Lakes,  and  sundry  others  upon  the  heights  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
where  one  can  look  upon  snowy  peaks,  wander  over  glaciers,  or  eat  Sep- 
tember strawberries  and  mountain  cream  on  the  table  land  pastures.  There 
is  one  great  beauty  about  these  homes  of  mine — I  have  no  taxes  or  gar- 
deners' wages  to  pay,  no  repairs  to  make,  and  no  water-pipes  continually 
out  of  order,  but  everything  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  These  are  all  shadows, 
you  say,  but  so  it  is  with  many  things  we  value;  as  we  grow  older  we 
discover  that  our  realities  were  only  shadows,  and  what  we  once  deemed 
shadows  are  fast  becoming  realities. 

But  there  is  at  all  events  something  tangible  about  the  fruits  here,  and  I 
like  to  have  an  assortment  of  them  upon  my  table  when  I  write.  My  little 
market-basket  sometimes  makes  a  goodly  show,  and  I  have  before  me  at 
the  same  time  four  or  five  sorts  of  pears,  of  which  Beurre  gris  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  are  the  best  ;  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  Green 
Gages,  Alpine  strawberries,  figs.  Cornelian  cherries,  mulberries  of  im- 
mense size  and  delicious  flavor,  several  sorts  of  plums,  Red  and  Golden 
Chasselas,  with  occasional!}^  some  Chasselas  Musque.  Now  do  not  think 
that  I  eat  all  these;  I  have  with  me  some  little  mouths  to  which  nothing  of 
this  kind  ever  comes  amiss.  The  price  of  Grapes  here  is  very  reasonable, 
— about  ten  cents  per  pound, — and  the  grape-cure  is  in  high  repute.  The 
vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  and 
thousands  come  here  at  this  season  to  go  through  the  cure.  Hard,  is  n't 
it?  Just  think  of  it — to  be  compelled  to  eat  five  to  ten  pounds  of  ripe 
Golden  Chasselas  every  day  I  But  one  of  the  oddest  customs  they  have 
here  is  that  of  allowing  persons  to  enter  the  vineyards  and  eat  as  much  as 
they  choose.  The  charge  for  this  is  each  time  one  or  two  francs,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  apparent  capability  of  the  man.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  proprietor  who  turns  them  out  in  such  pasture.  What  would 
your  neighbor  Pratt  McKean  charge  for  entering  one  of  his  vineries  in 
this  way  ? 

The  vines  here  are  all  kept  trimmed  down  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  they 
say  the  fruit  is  much  finer  than  on  a  trellis  where  it  must  necessarily  be 
more  distant  from  the  root.  Being  planted  two  and  a  half  and  three  feet 
apart,  a  large  number  can  be  placed  upon  an  acre,  which  is  important 
where  the  soil  is  prepared  at  so  great  an  expense  as  is  requisite  for 
grapes.  They  also  say  that  the  oidium  attacks  the  fruit  on  trellises  much 
^more  than  on  vines  trained  low  to  stakes.     My  own  observations  confirm  the 
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truth  of  this.  On  the  other  hand  the  finest  grapes  at  Fontainebleau  are 
trained  upon  trellises.  The  cost  of  the  vineyards  here  is  something  enor- 
mous. There  are  some  near  Vevay  and  Clarens,  on  hill-sides  so  steep  as  to 
require  terracing,  which  have  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  even  thirty 
thousand  francs  per  acre,  and  with  such  an  interest  to  carry  they  are  said 
to  be  profitable.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  and  I  have 
abundant  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  culture. 
But  my  sheet  is  nearly  filled,  although  this  subject  cannot  be  readily 
exhausted.     With  kind  regards,  believe  me  truly, 

S.  B.  Parsons. 
Jjaiisanne. 


THE  WHITE  DOYENNE  PEAE  AND  ITS  ENEMY. 

Under  the  above  caption  I  detailed  in  your  eleventh  volume,  Mr.  Editor, 
my  experience  with,  and  views  upon,  the  disease  which  attacks  this  variety, 
upon  which  you  briefly  commented,  and  suggested  that  experiments  be 
tried  with  salt,  caustic,  soda,  etc.,  as  preventives. 

Not  remembering  to  have  seen  any  notice  of  such  experiments,  I  wish  to 
inquire  whether  any  have  been  made,  and  with  what  result  ? 

The  disease  has  with  us  become  so  prevalent,  that  the  Doyenne  is  no 
longer  considered  worth  planting  by  those  who  have  grown  it. 

With  the  experience  of  two  more  years,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  learned 
anj'thing  new  regarding  the  disease.  Last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  crop,  which  was  not  large.  This  season  it  was  a  subject  of 
remark  that  the  Doyenne  was  unusually  free  from  spo|s,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  prospect  of  a  respectable  proportion  of  fair  fruit,  but  a 
quantity  being  blown  from  the  trees  by  the  gales  of  September,  were  placed 
in  a  box  to  ripen,  and  came  out  in  the  usual  manner,  nearly  every  specimen 
more  or  less  affected,  and  a  large  proportion  a  mass  of  bitter  rot,  very  few 
being  fit  for  use.  Quite  discouraged,  I  prohibited  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  being  brought  into  the  fruit-room,  but  selected  from  the  heap  perhaps 
a  peck  of  the  fairest,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  unripe 
state  for  cooking  purposes.  The  few  selected  specimens  ripened  without 
showing  much  indication  of  disease,  but  many  of  them  were  wanting  in 
the  pristine  excellence  of  the  variety  in  point  of  flavor. 

I  have  been  quite  startled  to  detect  symptoms  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
malady,  upon  the  Seckel  and  Beurre  Diel.  It  was  confined  to  a  few  speci- 
mens of  each,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  virulence  or  the  contagious  property 
so  strongly  marked  in  the  Doyenne. 

Has  any  one  else  observed  other  sorts  than  the  latter,  affected  in  this 
manner  ?  I  trust  that  this  evil,  already  so  serious,  will  not  become  more 
so  by  extending  to  other  varieties,  for  pears  will  assuredly  not  be  "  profit- 
able for  mal'ket,"  if  it  should  be  generally  prevalent.  Jno.  B.  Eaton. 
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A  CARD. 

With  the  present  issue  of  the  Horticulturist  my  connection  with  it  as  its  Editor  ceases. 
Undertaken  at  a  time  of  great  physical  depression,  it  has  been  to  me  for  four  years  and  a  half  a 
source  of  amusement,  pleasure,  and  instruction ;  but  with  returning  health  its  duties  require 
greater  attention  and  devotion  of  time  than  I  am  disposed  to  give  it ;  and  in  surrendering  its 
duties  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  publisher  or  his  delegates,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  parting 
with  the  many  friends  who  have  kindly  been  my  contributors,  and  who  have  given  me  encourage- 
ment in  many  ways.  In  common  with  a  large  body,  and  of  the  older  readers  of  the  work  espe- 
cially, I  shall  always  retain  a  wish  for  its  continued  success,  and,  while  leaving  it,  ask  from  al^ 
its  supporters  a  continuance  of  their  interests  and  of  the  favor  with  which  they  have  always 
received  it. 

Germantoivn,  Fa.,  Nov.  20,  1859.  JNO.  Jay  Smith. 

The  present  number  closes  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Horticulturist.  Its  long  career 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  improvement  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  a  vast 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  culture,  no  less  than  of  landscape  adorn- 
ment. The  period  has  been  marked,  too,  by  a  great  advance  in  the  steam  communications 
between  distant  countries,  and  the  consequent  easier  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  plants. 
China  and  Japan  have  yielded  several  products  of  universally  acknowledged  value  or  beauty, 
while  in  fruits  superior  to  our  own  we  have  little  to  record.  AVe  seem  in  this  country  to  have 
taken  the  matter  into  our  own  hands  ;  while  we  reject  nothing  that  will  suit  our  climate,  if  it 
is  superior  to  what  we  already  possess,  by  raising  seedlings,  by  hybridizing,  and  by  searching 
the  woods,  we  are  getting  around  us  the  most  valuable  esculents.  The  great  demand  for  pear 
trees  caused  a  searching  investigation  into  the  merits  of  all  kinds,  and  we  are  settling  down  to 
the  few  best.  Grapes  ai-e  undergoing  the  same  process  now  ;  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that 
from  the  multitude  a  small  number  of  these,  also,  will  in  the  end  be  all  that  we  shall  require. 
With  a  dozen  pears  and  half  a  dozen  open-air  grapes,  we  could  do  very  well,  and  to  this  com- 
plexion shall  we  come  at  last.  Our  standard  of  value  is  rising,  but  we  know  enough  already  to 
reject  a  large  portion  of  those  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  introduced.  The  Delaware, 
Eebecca,  and  Diana  grapes  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  our  older  sorts,  wherever  we  have 
climatic  influences  for  their  successful  ripening  ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  undisputable  dicta  of 
well-informed  local  societies,  or  single  authorities,  for  each  district  of  country.  In  pear  culture, 
we  shall  learn  in  time  what  soil  and  climate  shall  be  our  producing  section,  with,  probably,  as 
much  certainty  as  our  grass  and  cotton  regions.  With  grapes  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult 
climate  especially,  seeing  that  some  do  not  come  to  a  perfect  state  in  one  place,  while  they  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  others.  This  knowledge  is  rapidly  being  diffused  ;  the  attention  of  the  pouiol- 
ogists  and  of  pomological  societies  will  be  more  and  more  turned  to  this  interesting  topic ; 
catalogues  will  convey  the  information  we  require,  and  our  numerous  journals  will  en- 
force it. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  the  impetus  it  gave  to  the  study  of  its 
topics,  various  periodicals  have  made  a  specialty  of  gardening  and  orchard  culture  ;  thus  an  in- 
easing  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers— they  are  gradually  surrounding 
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themselves  with  flowers  and  fruits.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  much  room 
for  further  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  results  is  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  nurseries  and  gar- 
deners which  marks  even  our  frontier  States.  In  this  connection,  the  multiplied  intelligence  of 
these  useful  men,  as  a  body,  is  evinced  at  their  meetings,  in  their  catalogues,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  very  many  businesses  are  conducted.  A  good  nurseryman  or  gardener  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  an  intelligent  and  companionable  man.  He  reads,  reflects,  and  must  be  a 
close  student  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  mass  that  is  continually  presented  to  him. 
He  has  learned  by  expei-ience  that  it  is  not  always  the  newest  that  is  the  lest ;  that  to  run  after 
the  "  lo  !  heres  "  and  the  "  lo !  theres  "  is  not  always  his  true  policy ;  he  must,  however,  be 
always  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  good  and  the  popular,  or  he  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 

The  Horticulturist  continues  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  active  minds  of  the 
country,  and  if  its  usefulness  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed 
up(m  its  pages,  the  editor  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  publisher  finds  no 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  its  moderate  remuneration,  though  he  would  gladly  receive  still  fur- 
ther evidences  of  its  appreciation.  Its  number  of  readers  was  never  so  great  as  at  the  issue  of 
this,  its  closing  number  of  the  fifteenth  volume.  With  the  steady  advances  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  grapery  and  orchard-house,  comes  a  steady  increase  of 
patronage,  the  public  having  ascertained  that  improvement  in  each  will  be  rapidly  chronicled' 
and  no  eifort  be  spared  to  communicate  all  that  is  known  and  established.  The  publishing 
arrangements  are  more  full  and  complete  than  ever  before ;  and  the  acquisition  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  entire  stock  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  works  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Moore  makes 
this  publication  office  "  head-quarters"  for  all  books  connected  with  these  departments — a 
result  which  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  career  of  The  Horticdlturist. 

KuRAL  Cemeteries  and  Public  Parks. — As  we  predicted  some  time  ago,  parks  are 
becoming  the  great  features  in  all  cities  of  any  importance.  The  great  Central  Park  of  New 
York  has  given  the  initiative,  and  awakened  inquiry  and  conviction  of  their  importance.  Eura^ 
cemeteries  are  also  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  difficult  to  produce  a  striking  landscape  effect  in 
grounds  so  entirely  devoted  to  purposes  of  utility,  but  it  is  possible  to  combine  both  to  a  very 
great  extent.  We  learn  that  a  cemetery  company  has  recently  been  formed  at  Eahway,  N.  J,, 
of  which  J.  R.  Shotwellis  president.  They  have  secured  a  most  beautiful  and  suitable  tract  of 
laud,  embracing  about  fifty  acres,  well  wooded,  and  supplied  with  water  for  lakes,  fountains, 
etc.  A  design  has  been  furnished  by  W.  Saunders,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  laying  out  the  grounds.  We  venture  to  say  that,  as  in  all  previous  engagements  in  landscape 
gardening,  Mr.  Saunders  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Howard  Daniels  has  been  laying  out  very  judiciously  the  New  Cemetery,  Oaklands,  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  dedicated  in  the  early  part  of  November,  with  appropriate  speeches  and 
ceremonies. 

Gazania  Splendens. — The  Cottage  Gardener  says:  "Ten  thousand  cuttings  of  one  kind 
struck  in  a  nursery  on  speculation  are  a  sure  "'gn  that  the  kind  must  be  really,  practically,  and 
substantially,  a  good  plant,  for  which  there  is  never  any  lack  of  customers.  Let  a  plant  be 
good,  and  it  is  sure  of  a  sale  ;  a  bedding  plant  more  sure  and  certain  than  all  the  rest.  Well, 
then,  Gazania  splendens  is  sure  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  it  could  travel  with  the  sun 
the  whole  distance,  it  would  never  shut  its  eyes  the  whole  time  ;  but  it  must  have  sunhght  to 
keep  it  awake." 

Of  Spergula  it  adds:  "  The  new  grass,  spergula,  is  all  over  our  borders,  and  fields  are  laid 
down  with  it  next  the  pond  where  they  get  the  water  from,  and  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
Jt  about  the  thing  answering  to  the  very  letter.  On  light  soil  it  wants  the  roller  often,  but  on 
-liii solid  clay  hardly  ever ;  but  the  more  it  is  rolled  the  better  it  grows." 
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A  Botanical  Chapter  on  Grapes. — "We  take  great  pleasure,"  says  the  Farmer  and 
Flanter,  of  South  Carolina,  "  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  botanical  essay  on  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  native  grapes,  furnished  by  our  friend,  H.  W.  Eavenel,  Esq.,  of  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  (and  inserted  in  the  present  number  of  the  Horticulturist).  There  has  been  a  great 
obscurity  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  vine,  and  our  ovpu  State  and  Georgia  have  done  much  to 
"  confound  confusion^' in  this  particular.  The  Lenoir,  a  grape  originating  in  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina,  has  been  called  in  Georgia  Black  July,  Thurmond,  and  Devereux ;  in  North 
Carolina,  Lincoln,  whilst,  in  our  own  State,  it  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Herbemont. 
Our  father  received  the  Lenoir,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  from  the  late  Nicholas 
Herbemont,  by  its  <?-Me  «ame  of  Lenoir;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Herbemont  by  its  proper 
name.  The  Georgia  cultivators  gave  the  latter  the  name  of  Warren,  but  we  think,  injustice 
to  the  pioneer  horticulturist  and  vine-grower  of  the  South,  it  should  bear  his  honored  name.  If 
no  one  else  can  make  out  a  better  title-deed  to  its  ancestry  than  we  can,  we  shall  insist  upon 
the  name  of  Warren  being  discarded.  The  late  Major  Guignard,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  often 
told  us,  that  the  Herbemont  was  introduced  into  that  city  as  early  as  1798,  and  was  propagated 
from  a  then  old  vine,  growing  on  the  plantation  which  recently  belonged  to  the  late  Judge 
Huger.  Of  its  origin,  Maj.  Guignard  could  tell  nothing  more,  but  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  original  vine  grew,  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  above 
statement  was  entirely  correct.  This  statement,  of  course,  puts  a  quietus  to  the  claim  which 
various  persons  have  made  as  to  its  paternity. 

"  We  will  heartily  aid  Mr.  Eavenel  in  the  work  of  investigation,  and  have  several  varieties, 
not  enumerated,  which  we  shall  submit  to  him  for  classification.  We  hope  that  all  persons 
having  varieties  not  enumerated,  will  send  vines  or  cuttings  to  him,  during  the  winter.  We 
congratulate  the  State  on  having,  not  only  a  correct,  but  such  a  working  botanist,  as  Mr.  Eave- 
nel, amongst  us,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  repeatedly  favor  the  public  with  his  investigations." 

Mr.  Charles  Duggin  of  New- York — who  has  lately  contributed  to  our  magazine  some 
very  tasty  and  well  arranged  designs  for  Villa  residences — we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  been 
appointed  Ai-chitect  and  Superintendent  in  building  the  New  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Minister. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Church  will  give  accommodation  in  the  pews  for  six  thousand  persons 
— an  unprecedented  capacity  in  this  or  other  countries. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  competition ;  we  hear  about  twenty -five  sets  of  plans 
were  sent  in,  and  being  from  the  talent  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  well  as  New  York,  no 
little  credit  is  due  to  the  successful  competitor. 

Fish  Ponds. — Mr.  J.  C.  Carmichael  says :  "  It  has  now  been  about  fourteen  months  since 
I  built  my  first  pond,  and  now  I  have  three,  with  a  fourth  nearly  complete.  I  estimate  my 
fish  by  the  million,  many  of  which  are,  of  course,  very  small  yet.  I  expect  to  raise  to  the 
length  of  ten  inches  this  year,  ten  thousand  trout. 

The  Water  that  falls  in  England  annually  is  21,  in  New  England  42  inches.  There  they 
have  about  156  rainy  days^cr  annum,  and  we  but  56.  In  England  one  inch  in  24  hours  is  con- 
sidered a  great  rain ;  but  in  New  England  six  inches  and  seven-eighths  has  been  known  to  fall 
in  24  hours.  Ordinary  arable  soil  is  capable  of  holding  nearly  six  inches  of  water  in  every  foot 
of  earth. 

In  the  quarterly  return  of  the  rain  in  England,  ending  with  June,  it  is  stated  "  the  deficiency 
in  the  fall  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  is  If  inches.  The  deficiency  in  the  years  1854, 1855, 
1856,  1857,  1858,  amounted  to  more  than  the  average  fall  of  one  year,  viz.,  25  inches.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  fall  of  raiu  (year  by  year)  from  the  year  1815,  it  would  seem,"  says 
ifo  the  report,  "  the  annual  fall  is  becoming  smaller,  and  that  there  is  but  little  probability  that  the 
!|  Jjlarge  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  excess  in  future  years."    This  is  a  most  important  discovery. 
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confirmatory  of  an  opinion  tl  at  has  been  before  mooted,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
on  the  earth  is  very  slowly  and  gradually  diminishing.  In  all  countries  traces  of  dried  up 
streams  are  met  with,  while  within  the  historical  period  there  are  few  or  no  examples  of  new 
rivers  coming  into  existence.  The  river  Dnieper  is  drying  up.  The  plains  of  Troy  can  with 
difficulty  be  recognized,  because  the  rivers  mentioned  by  Homer,  whose  descriptive  topography 
is  not  doubted,  either  cannot  be  found  or  are  now  such  insignificant  streams  as  to  fall  far  below 
the  descriptions  of  the  poet.  It  is  known  that  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  the  water  is 
becoming  shallower.  The  Baltic  is  known  by  recorded  observation  to  be  decreasing.  The 
Adriatic  derives  its  name  from  a  town  that  is  now  eighteen  miles  from  the  shore,  and  was  once 
a  flourishing  sea-port.  Nortb  America  is  sensibly  draining ;  on  the  Pacific  it  is  notoriously 
rising,  or  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it  is  sinking.  The  Deluge  is  a  very  early  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  it  is  consistent  alike  with  sacred  and  profane  history  to  suppose  that 
ever  since  that  period,  as  well  as  immediately  after  the  first  few  days  when  the  dove  found  her 
resting-place,  the  waters  of  the  earth  have  dried  up. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  started  that  the  globe  is  continually  increasing  in  size.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  gradually,  though  extremely  slowly,  decreasing  in  fluid  matter  and  increasing  in  solid 
matter.  Most  of  the  changes  which  geology  traces  in  the  crust  of  the  globe  have  been  in 
progress  for  many  ages,  and  from  the  light  which  the  gradual  diminution  reflects  on  many  geo- 
logical phenomena,  the  announcement  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  momentous  discove- 
ries, should  it  be  extensively  confirmed,  that  observation  has  ever  made. 

Death  of  Dr.  John  P.  Barratt. — Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  heard  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  death  of  this  devoted  friend  of  horticulture,  rural  art,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Dr.  Barratt  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  emigrating  early  in  life,  he  selected  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina,  as  a  permanent  abode  ;  where,  in  addition  to  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  a  horticulturist  and  planter.  He  loved  botani- 
cal labors  as  an  enjoyment,  and  even  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  he  contributed 
to  choice  exotic  and  desirable  native  varieties,  the  fields  of  the  beautiful.  Every  department 
of  natural  science  has  been  enriched  by  his  researches.  He  was  the  friend  of  Audubon,  Bach- 
man,  Torrey,  Agassiz,  and  other  eminent  savans.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  he 
neglected  no  object  which  could  in  anywise  aid  bis  co-workers  in  their  researches,  and  as  a 
contributor  of  specimens  of  botany,  ornithology,  and  geology,  both  to  individuals  and  institu- 
tions, was  liberal  and  self-denying.  He  will  not  be  missed  by  the  scientific  world  alone,  but,  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  all  classes,  his  place  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Dr.  Barratt  was  more 
generally  known  by  his  connection  with  agricultural  progress  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  wise  trio  who,  in  1855,  published  that  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  resulted  in  its  formation  and  permanent  endowment.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  this  eminent  service  was  evidenced  by  the  initial  convention  which  called  upon  him  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  and  he  has,  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  been  one 
its  honored  vice-presidents.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and,  blessed  with  a  reliant 
faith,  he  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  the  good  man  who  has  performed  his  duty  to  his  fellow- 
men.     He  rests  in  peace. — Farmer  and  Planter,  S.  C. 

Flowers  IN  Windows. — There  are  no  surer  tests  of  a  happy  home  within,  than  the  flower- 
decorated  window  and  neatly-kept  garden ;  and  there  is  no  occupation  for  the  leisure  hours  more 
calculated  to  keep  it  so,  or  to  soothe  the  mind.  It  yields  pleasure  without  surfeit ;  the  more  we 
advance,  the  more  eager  we  become.  And  how  unlike  this  to  most  of  our  worldly  engagements. 
To  those  blest  with  children,  how  delightful  it  is  to  bend  their  young  minds  to  a  pursuit  so  full 
of  utility  and  intellectual  instruction,  combined  with  the  advantages  usually  accompanying  in- 
dustry; and  in  children,  carefulness  and  thought  about  their  plants  will  lead  to  the  same  feelings 
respecting  other  matters. —  Correspondent  of  the  Builder. 
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A  New  Fruit— The  Chinese  Sand  Pear.— We  have  just  ripened  the  Chinese  Sand 
Pear,  says  a  Southern  gentleman,  which,  in  addition  to  its  great  beauty,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
useful  variety  of  fruit.  It  was  imported  from  China,  we  were  informed,  and  the  few  specimens 
which  were  matured  in  the  North  cracked  very  badly.  With  us  it  is  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
duction aiforded  by  the  orchard.  In  shape  globular,  obtuse  pyriform  ;  size  large  ;  skin  golden 
yellow,  dotted  over  regularly  with  russet  specks.  When  fully  ripe  its  flesh  is  crispy  and  tender, 
with  a  peculiar  flavor,  resembling  that  of  the  quince.  It  is  an  admirable  baking  and  preserving 
fruit.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental  and  vigorous,  with  large,  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  it 
grows  well,  both  on  the  pear  and  quince  stocks.  The  only  drawback  is  its  very  early  blooming, 
which  frequently  causes  the  failure  of  the  crop.  It  will,  however,  he  admirably  adapted  to  the 
more  southern  regions  of  our  country,  where  pears  do  not  flourish  well.  We  know  nothing  of 
its  origin,  further  than  that  we  received  it  as  imported  from  China,  and  its  habit,  as  well  as 
novelty  of  appearance,  proves  it  a  "  tree  celestial." — Southern  Paper. 

Easpberries. — Mr.  Bateman  presented  at  the  Ohio  Fair  fine  ripe  clusters  of  the  Catawissa 
and  Belle  de  Fon*"  -^opberries,  from  the  Columbus  Nursery,  for  which  a  premium  was 
awarded  him  at  the  fair.  He  remarked  that  these  two  were  the  only  fall  bearing  varieties  that 
he  had  found  suiflciently  productive  to  be  valuable  in  this  climate.  Of  these  the  Catawissa 
was  the  most  productive — in  fact  the  bushes  were  at  this  time  loaded  down  with  the  fruit,  and 
would  continue  bearing  till  stopped  by  hard  frost.  The  berries  of  a  purplish  red  color,  fair 
size  and  quality,  rather  too  soft  for  cai'riage  to  market.  The  Belle  de  Fontenay  was  rather 
more  sensitive  to  heat  and  drought,  hence  not  so  sure  a  crop  in  this  climate,  but  in  favorable 
soils  and  seasons  it  produced  finely,  and  the  fruit  was  superior  in  color  and  quality  to  the  Cat- 
awissa. Another  French  variety,  the  Merville  de  Four  Seasons,  had  not  done  well  with  him 
• — would  not  stand  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer. 

Dr.  Warder  said  his  observations  around  Cincinnati  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man. The  Belle  de  Fontenay  and  Catawissa  had  done  very  well  there,  but  not  the  Merville.  He 
said  the  Catawissa  had  been  described  in  the  books  as  very  nearly  resembling  the  Black  Cap,  which 
was  an  error — both  fruit  and  plant  difiering  materially  from  that  variety,  although  having  some 
more  resemblance  to  it  than  varieties  of  the  Antwerp  class,  especially  in  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, which  is  by  layers  of  the  tips  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots — not  by  suckers. 
A  Shell  Grotto. — The  following  description  of  a  grotto  at  Goodwood,  Eng.,  possesses  interest : 

"  Within  an  inclosure  there  is  a  shell  grotto  of  architectural  design  and  admirable  workman- 
ship ;  its  length  including  an  alcove  or  recess  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  its  breadth  is  ten  feet  six 
inches,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  coved  ceiling  is  nearly  eleven  feet.  The  lines  of  its 
cornices  and  plinths,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pilasters,  arches,  and  niches,  are  of  a  purely  Gre- 
cian character ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  myriads  of  shells,  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  and 
all  is  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  intact  not  only  the  severe  geometric  lines,  but  also  to  form 
panels  of  coloring  on  the  walls,  from  which  vases,  wreaths,  and  cornucopias  of  flowers  project 
— exquisitely  formed  of  the  same  beautiful  material,  conferring  a  certain  degree  of  taste  and 
finish  on  the  whole  apartment.  The  niches  are  filled  with  mirrors,  and  the  floor  is  composed 
of  black  and  white  marble  with  panelling  of  horses'  teeth.  The  whole  was  executed  previously 
to  the  year  1850  by  the  delicate  hands  of  Sarah  the  second  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  those  of 
her  two  daughters,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  patient  skill  and  untiring  industry  altogether  un- 
equalled, and  one  sees  with  regret  the  inroads  that  the  silent  hand  of  Time  has  already  wocked 
on  this  unique  and  superbly  finished  structure." 

Zante  Currants. — The  Patent  Office  is  in  receipt  of  a  lengthy  and  interesting  communi- 
tion  from  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  an  experienced  nurseryman,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  vvtho  is  now 
travelling  in  Europe,  concerning  the  Zante  currants.     During  his  tour,  he  visited  the  Ionian 
*t  Islands,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  climatic  necessities,  and  the  : 
\  \  Jjmethod  of  drying  and  packing  this  fruit ;   as  well  as  the  diseases  incidental  tO'  the  plants,  and  i 
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profits  arising  from  its  cultivation ;  of  all  which  he  informs  the  Patent  Office  in  detail.  He 
also  urges  the  imijortance  of  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  fruit  into  this  country.  The 
agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  Office  did,  however,  introduce  a  great  quantity  of  the 
vines  last  year,  which  were  widely  distributed  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  California,  and 
from  which  the  happiest  results  are  anticipated. — Star. 

[We  have  several  vines  of  these  currants,  or  rather  grapes,  growing  thrifty  at  "  Vineland," 
and  hope  to  gather  fruit  from  them  next  year. — Ed.  Southeun  Cult.] 

Childs'  Superb  Grape. — Mr.  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  roots  of  this  very  fine 
Grape  for  sale.     He  has  forwarded  samples  of  the  fruit. 

C.  B.  Richardson,  New  York,  publishes  this  week  a  second  and  enlarged  series  of  "Ameri- 
can Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities."     By  John  Jay  Smith.     Large  Quarto. 

Allen  County  Horticultural  Society,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. — Officers:  President, 
J.  D.  G.  Nelson ;  Vice  Presidents,  M.  W.  Huxford,  Thos.  Covington  ;  Treasurer,  O.  W.  Jefferds  5 
Secretary,  H.  C.  Grey.  Organized  the  present  season.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  improvement. 

Catalogues  Eeceived. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  selection  of  Eoses,  cultivated  and  for 
sale  by  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  excellent. 

The  Covington  Nursery,  Covington,  Ga.     Catalogue  of  1859-60,  by  Plenry  Camp  &  Son. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.  L.  Ferris,  Throgg's  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Correct  and  full. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Stocks,  &c., 
1859-60 ;  offered  for  sale  by  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue  General  des  Plantes  disponibles  de  Portemen  Fils,  a  Gentilly,  Seine,  automne  1859 
et  printemps  1860. 

Prince's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  44th  ed. 

Etablissement  Horticale  de  Transon.  Forteau  et  Fils  A  Orleans  (Loiret).  Prix  courant 
pour  1859-60. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1860,  with  180  engravings  ;  No.  6.  Albany, 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son  ;  New  York,  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.     1860. 

Hie  Cincinnaius,  published  at  College  Hill,  Ohio,  is  now  edited  by  F.  G.  Cary,  A.  M.,  J.  A. 
Warder,  M.D.,  and  W.  H.  Ongley ;  a  strong  party. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  Koses,  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Vei-benas,  hardy  evergreen 
trees,  vines,  shrubs,  bulbs  &c.  By  J.  W.  Jones,  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  very  handsome  and 
satisfactory  list.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses  &c.  By  C.  C. 
Langdon.  near  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Aiken  Fruit  Growing  Association,  by  M.  W.  Ravenel,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. ;  very  creditable  and  informing. 

Catalogue  of  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  &c.;  cultivated  and  for  sale 
by  Samuel  Feast  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Carefully  considered  and  well  prepared. 
Messrs.  Feast  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  Feast's  Fillmore  Strawberry. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  &c.   By  F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Catalogue  General  des  Vegetaux.     E.  Desfosse — Thuiller,  A.  Orleans,  France. 

B.  K.  Bliss'  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs.     Springfield,  Mass. 

John  Kolber's  second  importation  of  Hungarian  Grape  slips,  embracing  21  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  table  and  Wine  Grapes,  suitable  for  out-door  culture  in  the  U.  S.,  592  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Statistical  and  Historical  account  of  the  County  of  Addison,  Vermont ;  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Middlebury,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Swift.  Price  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  H.  Copeland,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
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Marks  on  Barks,  &c.— In  1800  M.  De  Candolle  had  cut  down,  in  the  forest  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  a  trunk  of  a  Juniper  {Juniperus  communis),  which  was  found  to  present,  near  its  centre, 
a  Liyer  which  had  been  aflFected  by  frost,  covered  over  by  ninety-one  woody  layers,  and  which 
dated,  therefore,  from  the  severe  winter  of  1709. 

An  inscription  written  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  which  penetrates  to  the  alburnum,  is 
covered  over  by  the  new  woody  layers,  and  may  be  found  entire  as  long  as  that  part  of  the 
trunk  remains  so.  It  was  thus  that  Reisel  found,  in  1675,  some  capital  letters  in  the  middle  of 
a  beech  ;  that  Mayer,  in  1688,  found  in  the  woody  body  of  a  beech  a  kind  of  sculpture  repre- 
senting a  gallows,  and  a  person  hanging ;  that  Albrechti,  in  1687,  found  in  the  same  tree  the 
letter  H,  surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  that  Adamni  found,  under  nineteen  layers  of  the  alburnum, 
the  letters  J.  C.  H.  M.  It  is  thus  that  in  certain  trees  in  India  there  have  been  found  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Portuguese  language,  which  had  been  written  there  some  centuries  before,  when 
the  country  was  discovered  by  those  navigators.  It  is  thus  that  different  spots,  or  regular  stars, 
have  been  artificially  formed  in  the  middle  of  several  trees.  Two  Memoires  by  Fougeroux  de 
Bondaroy,  inserted  among  those  of  the  Academic  de  Paris  for  1777,  may  be  particularly  con- 
sulted upon  this  subject. 

Contorted  Trees. — From  the  extension  of  the  woody  fibre  being  greater  and  longer 
continued  on  one  side  of  a  stem  or  branch  than  on  its  opposite  side,  it  frequently  becomes  con- 
torted. Gardeners  usually  endeavor  to  remedy  this  by  making  an  incision  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  curvature,  and  then  employing  force  to  restore  it  to  a  rectilinear  form,  causing  a  gaping^ 
wound,  and  mostly  failing  to 'attain  the  object.  If  the  incision  be  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
curve,  thus  dividing  the  woody  fibres  that  continue  to  elongate  most  rapidly,  the  branch  or 
stem,  with  but  slight  assistance,  will  recover  its  due  form,  and  thei-e  will  be  no  open  wound. 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  invariably  more  woody  matter  deposited  on  the  side  of  a  stem  or 
branch  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  gardeners  have  explained  to  them  why  those 
sides  of  their  trained  trees  which  are  nearest  the  wall,  ripen,  as  they  term  it,  most  slowly ;  and 
are  benefited  by  being  loosened  from  the  wall  so  soon  as  they  are  relieved  from  their  fruit.  If 
they  require  any  demonstration  that  this  explanation  is  correct,  they  need  only  examine  the 
trees  in  clumps  and  avenues ;  their  external  sides  will  be  found  to  enlarge  much  more  i-apidly 
than  their  internal  or  most  shaded  sides. 

Change  by  Cultivation.— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  Lankester 
laid  before  the  Society  a  report  by  Prof  Buckman  "  On  the  Growth  of  Plants,"  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  author  was  continuing  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  cultivation  in 
altering  the  specific  character  of  plants.  Several  instances  were  given  in  which  the  character 
of  a  plant  was  so  much  changed  by  culture  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  certain  forms 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  distinct  species  were  only  varieties. 

Mespilus  Japonica.— This  early  fruit  would  prove  a  valuable  one  for  orchard  houses.  It 
is  a  Medlar  of  superior  excellence,  making  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans  fruit  stores  in  April. 
The  plant  and  flower  are  both  sufficiently  ornamental  to  give  it  a  place  independent  of  its  valu- 
able fruit. 

Hardy  Aquatic  Plants  (suitable  for  a  small  tank  in  the  house  or  open  air). — Aponogeton 
disiachyon,  fom  inches.  Butomus  umbellaius,  two  feet.  HoUonia  palmtris,  &oa±mg.  Memjanthes 
irifoliata,  one  foot.  Ranunculus  aquatilis  hederacea,  six  inches.  Nymphcca  odorota,  four  inches 
Hydocolyle  vulgaris,  one  foot. 
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Greenhouse  Aquatic  Plants  (suitable  for  a  small  tank.) — Aponogeton  distachyon  and  A. 
monostachyon,  small  plants.  Calla  JEthiopica,  tall  plant.  Polygonum  amphibium,  nine  inches. 
Villarsia  nymphoides,  six  inches.      V.  laminosa,  nine  inches.     Hydrapeltis  purpurea,  six  inches. 

Kew  Gardens. — The  flower  gardens  at  Kew  were  the  great  social  question  round  London 
all  the  past  summer ;  they  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  Parliament  at  last  yielded  to  the 
old  adage,  that  "  what  everybody  says  must  be  true,"  and  granted  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  authorities  at  Kew  to  spend  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  gardens  up  to  their 
character  of  "  the  best  gardens  in  England,  or  in  all  Europe."  Think  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  appropriated  in  one  season  ! 

Old  Geraniums. — The  way  to  winter  the  great  old  Geraniums  is  to  take  off  all  the  leaves, 
pack  as  many  oftheminas  large  pots  as  you  can  cram  the  roots  into,  keep  them  all  but  dry 
when  they  have  light  and  no  frost. 


Mr.  Editor. — The  following  I  take  from  the  newspapers,  where  it  has  been  extensively 
published  : 

"  The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
shipment  from  Havre,  France,  of  a  large  swarm  of  Lombardy  bees.  These  bees  will  be  sent 
upon  their  arrival  here  direct  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau.  They  are  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
ordinary  bee,  and  having  a  longer  bill,  are  able  to  suck  flowers  inaccessible  to  the  American 
bee.  The  product  of  an  old  hive  of  these  bees  is  sometimes  150  lbs.  of  honey  in  one  season. 
These  bees  will  not  be  disturbed  until  1861." 

This  will  be  news  to  many  a  bee-holder  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  give  our  public  an  opportunity  to 
bee-rede  our  "  Bureau  ;"  at  all  events  it  must  bee  evident  that  the  public  must  pay  the  Io7ig  bill 
which  will  bee  presented.     I  should  not  like  to  bee  placed  in  the  bureau's  Bee-Attitude. 

We  handed  the  above  to  a  young  friend,  who  says :  "  Our  correspondent  should  bee  sure 
ee-fore  he  condems  or  m\&&beehaves ;  the  honey  may  6ee  better  than  ours,  but  it  is  probable 
'  disturbed'  meant  distributed  ;  at  the  first  disturbance  may  we  all  bee  there  to  see.  When  a 
swam  bee-tcdies  itself  to  any  of  your  friends,  I  hope  they  will  measure  the  length  of  their 
"  stings''  bee-fore  they  bee-rate  them  ;  but  it  will  bes  best  to  bee-ware,  or  sad  distasters  may  bee- 
fall  bee-fore  they  bee-taken.'"  Frank. 

Another  says  :  "  All  this  is  anticipatory  till  we  see  that  they  really  are  bee-comers,  for  at  pres- 
ent they  are  only  bee-ginners  ;  as  we  hear  only  of  intelligence  of  the  shipment  they  can  hardly 
bee  smdi  yet  to  bee  bee-gotten  ;  can  the  announcement  bee  meant  to  bee-guile  bee-fore  th&j  &ve  bee- 
held  ?  Is  there  no  danger  tha.t  ship  has  left  them  bee-hind  ?  In  whose  bee-half  are  they  to  bee 
distributed  ?  If  they  arrive  this  winter  may  they  not  be  bee-latedl  Is  the  paragraph  intended 
to  iee-ZiiiZe  the  bureau  ?  AVhat  will  the  hive  bee-Uhe?  AVe  live  under  a  government  which  is 
truly  Bee-neficcn  t. ' ' 

Still  another  continues  the  strain  :  "  Allow  me  to  put  in  for  a  first  Bee-speak." 

Again  says  a  Bostonian  :  "  I  have  plenty  of  room  when  you  have  any  to  Bee-stow." 

An  enthusiast  closes  with  the  hope  that  if  there  are  many  applicants  he  may  come  in 

Bee-twizt. 

What  sort  of  a  noise  do  the  long  bills  make  ?     Something  no  doubt — like  a  Bee-wail. 

Our  correspondents  are  either  bee-wildered  or  bee-witched. 

I  WAS  quite  discomfited  yesterday,  to  find,  upon  unwrapping  a  fine  specimen  of  Easter  Beurre, 
which  I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  that  it  had  begun  to  decay,  in  conse- 


quence  of  injuries  sustained  at  a  recent  exhibition,  (where  it  was  one  of  the  best  12  winter 
pears  of  one  variety. ) 

I  therefore  send  you  the  outline  and  measurement.  The  weight  was  a  trifle  short  of  a  pound. 
It  was  grown  upon  a  dwarf  tree,  which  bore  at  the  same  time,  a  good  crop,  oi'^exy  fair-sized 
fruit,  some  quite  large.  This  one  was  the  largest  that  I  have  grown,  and  I  think  the  largest 
ever  shown  here — perhaps  you  Philadelphians  grow  lar,ger  ones,  we  don't. 

I  like  the  pear  very  much,  but  with  me  it  does  not  keep  ;  I  think  that  1  never  kept  one  until 
Christmas,  and  rarely  many  beyond  the  first  of  December.  Some  people  say  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ripen  ;  I  wish  it  didn't  ripen  quite  so  easily !  I  ate  a  very  fine  one  at  E.  &  B's.  once  on  April 
22nd,  (if  I  do  not  forget,)  and  was  told  that  no  extra  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  ;  so  it 
does  keep  in  some  places.  Truly, 

Buffalo,  Nov.  1 1,  1859.  J.  B.  E. 

Ed.  Horticulturist  : — There,  sir,  is  a  drawing  of  it — my  invention.  I  feel  the  pride  of 
an  inventor  ;  and  I  say  "  hands  off  "  to  all  cunning  and  acquisitive  Yankees  ;  for  I  mean  to  apply 
to  our  good  uncle  Samuel  for  a  patent.  In  the  meantime  I  will  allow  every  good  and  de- 
voted horticulturist  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  a  fruit-gatherer,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
leapt  perfect  from  my  brain,  like  Jupiter  from  the  head  of  Minerva.  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
other  fruit  gatherers,  but  they  are  all,  to  my  mind,  complicated,  defective,  or  tedious  in  their 
use.  Mine  I  take  to  be  faultless  ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  after  one  season's  use  of  it.  It  is 
very  simple — a  strong  wire  is  bent  in  the  form  {abed)  as  shown  in  the  figure.     A  bag  {d  f  g  h) 


is  attached  to  it.  The  jaws  of  the  wire  (left  long)  are  securely  attached  to  a  common  cane 
fishing  rod,  {k  d,)  of  any  desired  length.  The  expanded  portion  of  the  wire  is  passed  over  the 
fruit;  and  a  slight  shove  secures  the  stem  of  the  pear  or  apple  in  the  jaio  (a  b)  of  the  wire. 
In  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  breaks  off  the  fruit—should  it  fail,  a  slight  twist,  right  or  left,  is 
sure  to  break  it  off.  The  gatherer  may  thus  Jish  for  his  fruit,  and  never  fail  to  catch  at  least 
one,  with  a  very  small  bag.  Should  he  prefer  to  work  faster  he  may  make  the  bag  large 
enough  to  hold  as  many  fruit  as  his  pole  will  sustain. 

For  cheapness,  simplieity,  and  eflSciency,  my  tackle  is  hard  to  beat. 

Chillicothe,  Nov.,  18.59.  Geo.  Washington  Grubb. 

Aloes  as  an  Insect  Slayer— I  see  you  are  alluding  to  Aloes  for  destroying  insects ! 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  used  anything  else  for  the  purpose,  during  more  than  a 
year  past,  and  I  have  a  friend  who  has  done  the  same.  We  soak  a  pound  of  Barbadoes  Aloes  in 
■3  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  then  add  cold  to  make  it  up  to  six  gallons.     With  this  liquor  you  may 


dip  or  syringe  as  you  Hive.  Small  plants  I  dip  in  the  tub  ;  and  the  large  ones  I  syringe,  leaving 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  then  washing  them  afterwards  with  clean  water.  It  is  excellent  for 
fruit  trees  till  the  fruit  sets,  and  then  the  Aloes  are  apt  to  make  the  fruit  taste.  I  have  not 
used  any  tobacco  for  any  plant  since  I  tried  this. — T.  L.     (Others  differ  from  T.  L. — Ed.) 

Measuring  the  Height  of  Trees. — A  correspondent  asks  how  to  find  the  height  of 
trees,  &c.  The  following  plan  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  simplicity  :  Cut  a  triangular  board  to  an 
angle  of  45° ;  support  the  base  of  it  on  a  stick  at  the  height  of  your  eye,  placing  a  common 
level  along  its  base,  to  keep  it  horizontal.  Then  walk  away  from  the  tree,  taking  the  whole 
apparatus  with  you,  till  your  eye,  looking  up  the  sloping  side,  strikes  the  topmost  twig.  The 
distance  from  your  stick  to  the  tree's  base,  measured  along  the  ground,  plus  the  height  of  your 
eye  from  the  ground,  is  the  total  height  of  the  tree.  Crux. 

P.  S. — A  clever  fellow  will  see  how  to  make  a  plummet  and  line  do  instead  of  a  level.     » 

Mr.  Editor. — Dear  Sir  : — Enclo^^ed  I  send  you  a  small  specimen  of  an  extraordinay  seed- 
ling Verbena — the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  and  the  thryse-like  racemes  upon  which  they 
are  borne,  surpass  all  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  The  color  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
"  Geant  Des  Batailles,"  with  a  rich,  dark  velvety  crimson  eye  ;  the  foliage  is  also  remarkably 
fine,  and  sinuate  to  a  remarkable  degree.     (Very  fine. — Ed.) 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  fertilize  the  Verbena.  I  have  thought  differently, 
and  was  determined  to  make  a  trial  ;  the  only  way  open  to  my  mind  to  fully  prove  the  matter 
was  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  effecting  the  crop  by  producing  a 
variety  dissimilar  to  anything  yet  produced.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Verbenas  imported  from  Eng- 
land have  conspicuous  white  or  femon-colored  eyes.  My  idea  was  to  produce  a  variety  with  a 
dark  eye.     How  far  I  have  succeeded  the  specimen  will  show. 

'^^  The  enclosed  pansy  blooms  are  seedlings — Tree,  American  Born  Citizen.  I  have  heard  much  of 
your  Philadelphia  pansies ;  if  you  have  any  finer  than  these,  please  inform  me.  (None  better. 
— Ed.)  I  am  yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

Daniel  Barker. 

West  Meriden,  Conn. 

Pray,  my  dear  Mr.  Horticulturist,  what  led  the  learned  body  to  which  you  belong  to  change 
Thuya  to  Thuja  1  If  a  change  was  demanded,  why  did  they  use  j  rather  than  the  more  obvious 
i  ?  Does  the  change  involve  a  change  of  sound  1  I  ask  because  I  heard  lately  from  a  gardener 
— teacher  of  gardeners — that"  fFe  call  the  plant  Thuja;  (the  gardener  was  wrong. — Ed.)  he 
giving  a  consonant  sound  to  j  as  in  jam.  Is  this  true  for  all  we  ?  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am 
familiar  with  the  name  only  as  written.  Arbor  Vitse  is  the  only  name  I  hear  spoken  ;  but 
euphony  forbid  that  we  amateurs  who  like  to  show  off  our  learning  occasionally,  should  be 
forced  to  give  up  a  sweet  sound  for  a  harsh  one.  The  French  pronounce  the  word  only  as  I 
hope  we  ought ;  although  they  have,  as  we  have,  two  modes  of  spelling,  Thuya  and  Thuia  ; 
this  latter  beintr  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Greek  name  of  the  sweet-smelling  wood  used  for 
burnt  sacrifices,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  genus  Thuja. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten  "  one  of  your  parishioners." 


Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
tlie  perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  hy  Express,  should  be  uniformly  di- 
rected to  0.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Kow,  New  York. 
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